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PREFACE! 


In June 1946 the British Foreign Office and the United States 
Department of State agreed to publish jointly documents from cap- 
tured archives of the German Foreign Ministry and the Reich Chan- 
cellery. Although the captured archives go back to the year 1867, 
it was decided to limit the present publication to papers relating to the 
years after 1918, since the object of the publication was “to establish 
the record of German foreign policy preceding and during World 
War II.” The editorial work was to be performed “on the basis of 
the highest scholarly objectivity.” The editors were to have complete 
independence in the selection and editing of the documents. Publica- 
tion was to begin and be concluded as soon as possible. Each Govern- 
ment was “free to publish separately any portion of the documents.” 
In April 1947 the French Government, having requested the right to 
participate in the project, accepted the terms of this agreement. 
. It was originally intended to complete the entire publication for the 

period 1918-1945 in some twenty volumes. When, however, the pre- 
liminary work on the selections for the years from 1933 to 1945 was 
completed in 1954 it became apparent that an adequate selection of the 
documents for this period would require a publication on a scale 
approximately double the size which had been anticipated at the 
outset. After considering the length of time it would take to carry 
out a program on this enlarged scale the participating Governments 
decided to limit the publication in English to the years 1933 to 1941— 
beginning January 30, 1933, when Hitler became Reich Chancellor 
and ending in December 1941 after the German declaration of war 
on the United States of America. Series C in six volumes covers the 
period 1933 to 1936-37. Two further volumes are planned for Series 
D: Volume XII (February 1-June 22, 1941) and volume XIII 
(June 23-December 31, 1941). 

Prior to the return to the German Federal Republic in December 
1958 of the last of the files of the former German Foreign Ministry 
& program was carried out of systematic microfilming of the files for 
the Weimar period aiming to make film copies of all documents of 
importance for the history of German foreign policy. These micro- 


‘In each of the first four volumes published in the serfes there appears a 
“General Introduction” which describes some of the principles which have guided 
the editora in their work. 
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films are being made available to public research at the National 
Archives in Washington and at the Public Record Office in London. 
Each document printed in this publication bears a microfilm serial 
and frame number in the upper left-hand corner. The microfilm 
copy of the original German text can be located by reference to 
Appendix I, “List of German Files Used.” _ 

The editors have exercised complete freedom in the selection and 
-editing of the documents falling in the period of this volume which 
-opens on September 1, 1940, following the Vienna Award which es- 
_ tablished the new frontiers of Rumania and Hungary, and which ends 

on January 31, 1941. 3 es 

The documents are printed in chronological order. A topical 
arrangement of the analytical list at the beginning of the volume is 
designed to help those who wish to read on particular subjects. 

The documents have been selected jointly by the United States, 
British, and French editors, but the United States editors have had 
full editorial responsibility for this volume. The editors wish to 
express their appreciation to various officials of the Department of 
State for cooperation and assistance, and particularly to G. Bernard 
Noble, Chief of the Historical Division, as well as to members of the 
American Advisory Committee: Sidney B. Fay, Guy Stanton Ford, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Hajo Holborn, William L. Langer, Bernadotte 
E. Schmitt, and Raymond J. Sontag. 

The translations were drafted by the Department of State’s Divi- 
sion of Language Services, but the editors have final responsibility 
for the translations as well as full responsibility for the footnotes 
and other editorial matter. Valuable aid was given by Beverly A. 
Smith. The technical preparation of edited copy for the printer was 
done in the Division of Publishing Services of the Department of 

‘State under the direction of Norris E. Drew; the editors acknowledge 

gratefully his assistance and that of Elizabeth A. Vary, Collie E. 
Halbert, B. Etoile Tine, and other members of the staff of that- 
Division. 

Readers should bear in mind that these documents are presented 
as a source book for the study of history, and not asa finished interpre- 
tation of history. It has been the aim throughout to keep any 
interpretative comment out of the footnotes: 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS ! 


AFRICA 





Date 


1940 


Subject 





Sept. 11] The Auslandsorganisation of the NSDAP to the State 


Oct. 8 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 22 


Secretary and Head of the Auslandsorganisation in 
the Foreign Ministry 
Discusses the nature of the reply that might be given 
to General Maritz’ suggestions for pro-Boer actions on 
the part of the Germans. 


Memorandum by the Head of Political Division X 

Summarizes the reports of a confidential agent who 
had just returned from South Africa, where he had 
carried 8 message, approved by Ribbentrop, to General 
Hertzog and Malan. 


Memorandum by the Head of Political Division X 

Discussion of Germany’s demands regarding colonies 
which are to be made of France and other colonial 
powers, with particular emphasis on the creation of 
a German colonial empire in central Africa. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Department for German 
Internal Affairs 
Records that a request for German arms from the 
South African nationalist organization Ossewa-Brand- 
wag transmitted by the Consulate at Lourenco Marques 
is to be handled in a dilatory manner by the Foreign 
Ministry. 


(See also under “France,” “Great Britain,” “Italy,” 
and “Spain.”) 


_ |Doc.No.| Page 











BELGIUM 





1940 


Sept. 21] The German Adjutant With the King of the Belgians to 


the State Secretary 
Refers to his letter to Schmundt, of which he had 
given Weizsicker a copy, and to his warning that mis- 
handling of the prisoner of war question might adversely 
affect German influence over the Belgian population. 





49| 63 
163] 271 
298 | 483 
382] 670 
85| 146 


1 The documents in this volume have been arranged chronologically. For the 
convenience of readers who wish to trace topics through the volume this analytical 
list of documents has been arranged alphabetically by countries or regions, with 


the addition of five subject headings: “Danube 
Economic Sphere,” “Military Documents,” “Peace 


avigation,” “Greater German 
Moves,” and “Sea Warfare.” 
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1941 
Jan, 11 


Jan. 14 





Subject 





Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
- Secretariat 

Records a conversation between Hitler and Princess 
Marie-José on October 17 :regarding Belgian ques- 
tions. Hitler expressed his willingness to receive King 
Leopold. ‘ 

On the food supply question he objected to the pro- 
posal to bring in food from the United States as he 
anticipated that Britain would cause difficulties. 
On the question of release or return of Belgian 
prisoners of war Hitler would promise no concessions. 


Memorandum by Léon Degrelle, Belgian Rexist Leader 

Degrelle attempts to justify the entrusting of con- 
trol of an enlarged Belgium in the Nationalist Socialist 
new Europe to his movement. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
Record of a conversation between Hitler and King 
Leopold of the Belgians on November 19. 


Counselor of Embassy Bargen to Counselor Siegfried 

States that he would like to defer a proposal made 
earlier regarding the strengthening of his position of 
Foreign Ministry representative in Belgium, since the 
meeting of Hitler and King Leopold has brought about 
no change in German-Belgian relations. 


Minute by an Official of the Economic Policy Department 
Records statements made by King Leopold to 
Kiewitz about the plan to import 300,000 tons of 
grain from Russia after February 15 to prevent the 
famine threatening in Belgium; the problem is being 
discussed at the Reich Ministry of Economics. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 
Expresses views and requests instructions in connec- 


} tion with the arrival in Berlin of a Belgian delegation 


which wants to negotiate about importing grain from 
Germany and possibly also from Russia. 


" (See also under “France.’’) 








Doe. No.}| Page 
183 312 
204 339 
356 612 
463 801 . 
643 |} 1075 
653 | 1095 
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1940 


Oct. 22 | The King of Bulgaria to Adolf Hitler 


Replies to invitation to join the Tripartite Pact. 
King Boris believes that objectives of this Pact could 
be served better if Bulgaria did not join; Bulgaria’s 
accession to the Pact would increase Greek and Turkish 
hostility and possibly precipitate a war in the Balkans 
for which Bulgaria was not prepared and which was 
also not in the interest of Germany. 


217 


364 
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1940 
Nov. 6 | Ambassador Ritter to the Legation in Bulgaria 295 
Instructions to obtain the consent and cooperation 
of the Bulgarian Government for the establishment of 
an air raid warning system, manned by German spe- 
cialists, inside Bulgaria along the Greek border; it is 
to be feared that British aircraft will make attacks on 
the Rumanian oil fields from Greek airfields. 


Nov. 16 | Ambassador Ritter to the Legation in Bulgaria 345 

Information that the Bulgarian Minister in Ger- 

many stated his Government was prepared to set up 

an air raid warning system with Bulgarian personnel 

and a few German technical instructors; instructions 

to take up the matter with Bulgarian Government 

which had earlier agreed in principle to the dispatch 

of German special units to man the air raid warning 

system. 


Nov. 21 | The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 373 
Molotov has asked the Bulgarian Minister in Mos- 
cow whether Bulgaria has a treaty with Italy or an 
Italian guarantee and also whether Bulgaria intends 
to join the Tripartite Pact. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment has not yet replied. 


Nov. 22 | The Legation in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 378 

Transmits a report from Papen on a conversation 

with King Boris; discussed were the King’s recent visit 

with Hitler, Soviet inquiries regarding Bulgarian in- 

tentions, and the offer of a Russian guarantee; the 

King fears that official Bulgarian accession to the 

Tripartite Pact might result in a Russo-Turkish rap- 

prochement. 


Nov, 22 | The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy | 379 
in the Soviet Union 

Information from a “most secret source” that 
the Bulgarian Minister in Moscow was called to 
Dekanozov on November 18; Molotov was also there 
and asked whether Bulgaria would accede to the Tri- 
partite Pact; he offered support for Bulgaria’s national 
goals and economic assistance, demanding however 
that Bulgaria inform him of her commitment toward 
Italy and Germany; if there should be question of a 
guarantee, it would be given by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, too. 


Nov. 23 | Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s | 384 
Personal Staff 

Record of s conversation between Hitler and the 
Bulgarian Minister, Draganov; Draganov gives reasons 
why the Bulgarian Government, although in principle 
prepared to accede to the Tripartite Pact, wants the 
date of signing to be deferred; discussion of Soviet 

olicies; Hitler states that the decision as to joining the 

ripartite Pact is up to Bulgaria, but that it would 
have been best if Bulgaria had ioined the Pact from the 
beginning. 
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Subject 


1940 ; 
Nov. 24 | The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
Refers to document No. 373 and reports that instruc- 
tions for the reply to Molotov are ready for dispatch 
to the Bulgarian Minister in Moscow; they state that 
Bulgaria does not feel threatened, that there was there- 
fore no need for a guarantee, and that Bulgaria was 


considering accession to the Tripartite Pact. 


The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
_ Reports that he was called to the Minister President 
who informed him about a Soviet proposal of mutual 
assistance brought to Sofia by Secretary General 
Sobolev of the Soviet Foreign Ministry; the Minister 
President also told of a Turkish démarche. Turkey was 
prepared to state that she would not attack Bulgaria 
provided Bulgaria did not engage in any hostile acts. 
Nov. 28 | The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Bulgaria 
Expresses the view that, in view of a recent Turkish 
proposal, a Bulgarian offer to conclude a nonaggression 
pact with Turkey would be advisable. 
Nov. 28 | The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that the Bulgarian Minister in Moscow has 
delivered to Dekanozov the Bulgarian reply to the 
first Soviet inquiry reported in document No. 373 and 
that he was also informed by Molotov of the Soviet 
step taken meanwhile in Sofia; deliberations about the 
reply to be given by Bulgaria to the Soviet pact pro- 
osal have not yet been concluded, but the Foreign 
inister told Richthofen what the general tenor of the 
reply would be. 


The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports information from the Bulgarian Foreign 
Minister regarding the Bulgarian Government’s re- 
ply to the Soviet proposal of November 25. The 
reply discussed Bulgaria’s national goals, her relations 
with Turkey, and the negotiations with Germany 
about the Tripartite Pact. 


The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the Bulgarian Foreign Minister sees 
no possibility for proposing a pact to Turkey after 
just having declined the Soviet offer of a pact; he is 
considering the possibility of proposing to Turkey a 
mutual declaration of nonaggression. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’ 

-_ Personal Staf ia } E oe 
_ Conversation between Hitler and the Bulgarian Min- 
ister, Draganov. Discussion of the Russian proposal 
of a pact with Bulgaria, the attitude of Turkey, the 
danger of Bolshevization in case of a Russian guar- 
antee; Hitler asks Draganov to impress upon the Kin 
that Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite Pact woul 
present Russia with an accomplished fact and induce 
her to leave Bulgaria alone. 


Nov. 30 


Dee. 1 


Dee. 3 
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Date 


1940 
Dec. 7 


Dec. 10 


Dee. 19 


Dec, 23 


Dec, 27 


1941 
Jan, 2 


Jan. 2 


Jan, 7 


Subject 





The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry __ 

Reports the Soviet reply to the Bulgarian rejection 
of the Soviet proposal for a pact. The reply contained 
the statement that Bulgaria’s accession to the Tri- 
partite Pact would be abandonment of Bulgaria’s 
neutrality. Richthofen thereupon told the Foreign 
Minister that only a straightforward decision in favor 
of the Pact would save Bulgaria from further unpleas- 
ant steps by the Russians. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Records a conversation with the Bulgarian Minister 
regarding the various Soviet proposals to Bulgaria. 
The Minister was under instructions to request Ger- 
many’s advice as to the reply to be given; Woermann’s 
recommendations. 


The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the Soviet Minister expressed to the 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister his astonishment that the 
Bulgarian Government had not yet replied -to the 
Soviet statement of December 6; the Foreign Minister 
thereupon asked the Minister to tell Moscow that 
Bulgaria highly valued friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union, but that she did not want to be drawn 
into the war. 


Ambassador Ritter to the Foreign Minister 

Encloses a memorandum containing a timetable for 
the first stage of Operation Marita; the details must 
be discussed right away with the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment so that preparations for construction of bridges, 
supply stations, and barracks can be started. 


The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Bulgaria 
Instructions to inform the Bulgarian Minister Presi- 
dent that his visit would be welcome; it is preferable 
that the meeting be held during the first days of Jan- 
uary in Fuschl, where it would not attract attention. 


Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 

States that it is necessary soon to have military con- 
versations with Bulgaria regarding German passage 
through Bulgaria. Proposes that it be arranged at the 
forthcoming visit of the Bulgarian Minister President 
that military talks take place directly between Field 
Marshal List and the Bulgarian High Command. 


Note by the State Secretary 

Brief for the conversations with the Bulgarian Min- 
ister President, discussing the politically most impor- 
tant points of the forthcoming conversations such as 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, the Tripartite Pact, and the Soviet 
Union. ; 
Unsigned Memorandum 

Conversation between Hitler and Filov on January 4. 
Discussion of Bulgarian misgivings about joining the 
Tripartite Pact immediately, Soviet policy, the outlook 
for the Italo-Greek war; German determination to 
prevent the British from getting a foothold in Greece, 
the attitude of Turkey, the danger of Bolshevism, the 
Soviet Union’s guarantee offer to Bulgaria. 


Doe. No. 





468 


486 


536 


556 


570 


593 


594 


606 


Page 
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965 
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Page 





1941 : 
Jan, 11 | The Head of the Foreign Intelligence Branch of the OKW 
to the Foreign Ministry 
Transmits a decision by Hitler to get in touch with 
Bulgaria in order to prepare quarters for the troops 
crossing the Danube; the crossing is not to be expected 
before the end of January, 


1076 


The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that talks with the Minister President and 
Foreign Minister indicate that Bulgaria, although still 
apprehensive about military consequences, is prepared 
for a speedy signing of the Tripartite Pact. The Bul- 
arians take a particularly serious view of the threat of 
ritish air bombardment uttered by the British Minis- 
ter in Sofia and want to know what protection Germany 
could provide after Bulgaria had signed the Pact. 


Jan. 13 1080 


Jan. 13 | Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a conversation with the Bulgarian Minister, 
Draganov. Discussion of the attitude of the Soviet 
Union, Turkey, Britain, and Yugoslavia toward the 
German troop movements in the Balkans and of Bul- 
garia’s accession to the Tripartite Pact; Draganov 
wants assurances that a German air defense expert will 
come to Sofia soon, that the two General Staffs will 
meet soon to discuss operational questions, and that 
the two Governments reach agreement on Bulgaria’s 
war aims with respect to Greece. 


1081 


Jan, 14 | The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reports that a Tass communiqué published on Janu- 
ary 13 regarding rumors of an alleged entry of German 
troops into Bulgaria created a sensation in Moscow 
diplomatic circles; while generally a sharp and obstinate 
position is taken in such Soviet communiqués, it was 
generally noted that the present one avoided any stand 
against Germany or Bulgaria. 


Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter ; 

Records telephone instructions from the ‘Foreign 
Minister regarding the questions raised in Draganov’s 
talk with Weizsacker on January 13 and in telegram 
No. 14 from Sofia of the same day. 


1100. 


Jan. 15 1101 


Jan. 15 | Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records that he gave the Bulgarian Minister the 
answers to the questions raised in document No. 649. 
Germany agreed in principle to a Bulgarian outlet to 
the Aegean between the Maritsa and Struma estuaries; 
she was prepared to have General Staff discussions be- 
tween the staff of Field Marshal List and the Bulgarian 
General Staff and to arrange for the journey to Bul- 
| garia of German air warfare experts; Bulgaria must now 
state her readiness to sign the Tripartite Pact at a 
moment to be determined by Germany. 


1104 
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Date 





1941 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


15 


15 


22 


23 


24 


31 


Subject 





Ambassador Ritter to the ee in Bulgaria 

Instructions to tell the Bulgarian Government that 
Germany agrees to the immediate start of General Staff 
conversations and to the visit of a German air defense 
specialist; information for Minister Richthofen about 
the planned German military move through Bulgaria; 
if contrary to expectations, the Bulgarian Government 
should still maintain reservations about acceding to the 
Tripartite Pact, the resulting grave consequences for 
Bulgaria should be emphasized. 


Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 

Records that Benzler, representative of the Foreign 
Ministry with Field Marshal List, will have responsi- 
bility for seeing that all foreign policy matters in con- 
nection with Operation Marita will remain in the hands 
of the Foreign Ministry. 


The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that President Roosevelt’s emissary, Dono- 
van, had told the Bulgarian Foreign Minister that the 
United States could not permit a British defeat; the 
Foreign Minister said that. he evaded Donovan’s ques- 
tions as to Bulgaria’s intentions and that he gave a 
negative reply to the question whether Bulgaria felt 
threatened by German troop concentrations in Ru- 
mania. 


The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the Bulgarian Minister President in- 
formed him of the willingness of the King and the 
Government to sign the Tripartite Pact as soon as pos- 
sible; in case of a satisfactory outcome of the General 
Staff conversations, signing could take place within a 
few days. Although the territorial question had been 
settled by the recent statement of the State Secretary, 
it would be appreciated if this were laid down in a note 
or protocol at the signing of the Pact. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records learning from General Halder that the Staff 
conversations with the Bulgarians had been concluded. 
The latter showed willingness but expressed concern as 
the Bulgarian Army was not fully ready and the air 
defense inadequate; the Bulgarian General Staff re- 
quested that accession to the Tripartite Pact not be 
eawed earlier than the start of the military opera- 

ion. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Cultural Policy 
Department 
Records a conversation on January 26 with the King 
of Bulgaria in the course of which were discussed the 
policy of France, England, and the Soviet Union, and 
the visit to Bulgaria of President Roosevelt’s emissary, 
Colonel Donovan. 


461889—60——_2 
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Date "Subject .No.| Page 
1941 « ° o - « 
Jan. 27 | The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Bulgaria 1203 


Instructions to tell the Bulgarian Government that 
Germany would consider useful a Bulgarian-Turkish 
agreement expressing friendly understanding between 
the two countries such as the declaration proposed by 
- Turkey; however, to avoid anything conflicting with 
present German-Bulgarian relations, it is necessary to 
omit from the preamble the reference to the earlier 
declaration at the conclusion of the Menemencioglu— 
Kiosseivanov conversations of January 1940. 


Jan. 27 | Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 719 | 1210 
Records a number of foreign policy actions which - 
have to be harmonized with the military situation; 
General Jod] has made certain statements provisionally 
about the timing of the German move into Bulgaria; 
he will speak more conclusively about the tempo of the 
military operations after the Military Attaché in Sofia 
ie reported on the German-Bulgarian Staff conversa- 
ions. 


Jan. 28 | The Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff of the High | 724] 1216 
Command of the Wehrmacht to the Foreign Ministry 
Information on a decision by Hitler regarding mili- 
tary operations in the Balkans; listing of the factor 
which will decide the moment for the entry of German 
troops into Bulgaria which will probably not take place 
before February 20. 


Jan. 31 | Directive of the High Command of the Wehrmacht 738 | 1236 
New decisions by Hitler regarding the preparations 
for Operation Marita. The attack on Greece is to start 
beginning of April and the entry into Bulgaria is to be 
as late as is compatible with this date; prerequisites for 
the operation are listed and clearances for preparatory 
moves are given. 


(See also under “Greece,” “Military Documents,” 
“Rumania,” “Turkey,” and “Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republies.’’) 





Danvuse Navicarion 





1940 
Sept. 12 | The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 50 . 64 
Ministry ” 

In a Soviet memorandum handed to Schulenburg, it 
is stated that the USSR as a Danubian power wants 
to be consulted in all questions concerning the Dan- 
ube and that-this includes the activities of the two 
Danube Commissions. 


Sept. 13 | The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 53 66 
Weizsicker forwards a copy of a memorandum to the 
Soviet Ambassador stressing that while the Soviet Union 
had never been in the International Danube Commission, 
she certainly ought to have a seat on the European 
Danube Commission; Germany is ready to start dis- 
cussions with the USSR on that subject. 





Date 
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Subject 





1940 
Sept. 14 | The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 


Oct. 11 


Oct. 18 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 29 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 3 


Ministry 

A new Soviet memorandum approves the abolition of 
the International Danube Commission as an anti- 
German instrument, but points out that similarly the 
European Danube Commission had been an anti- 
Russian creation of the Paris Treaty of 1856. The Soviet 
Union is interested in a new regime for the lower 
Danube only; she has special interests there in yiew of 
the vital importance of the trade between it and the 
countries of the lower Danube. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

The German answer to the Soviet memorandum on 
the Danube question accepts in principle the Soviet 
suggestion of a single commission for the Danube from 
Bratislava downward, but points to the need for a solu- 
tion for the time being; therefore the European Danube 
Commission ought to be abolished as was the Inter- 
national Danube Commission and the problems there 
raised should be settled soon; Soviet suggestions for a 
place and date will be expected. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min- 
istry 
Molotov called Italian participation in a Danube 
regime a geographical anomaly; Schulenburg said Ger- 
many could not possibly exclude Italy from the Danube 
commission. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min- 
tstry 
The Soviet answer to the German suggestions con- 
cerning a new regime for the administration of the 
Danube is favorable on most points and the date of 
October 24 is proposed for the meeting of the new body 
that is to replace the European Danube Commission. 


The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Report by Martius, German delegate to the Danube 
conference, on a conversation with the Soviet delegate, 
Sobolev. The Soviet Union’s goal is a mixed Soviet- 
Rumanian administration of the Danube delta and 
subsequent control over the whole Danube by a new 
commission, 


The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

The German delegate at the Danube conference re- 
ports a crisis in the negotiations. The Soviets will 
agree to the dissolution of the European Commission for 
the Danube only if their proposal for a mixed Russo- 
Rumanian administration is accepted as basis for nego- 
tiations and if the idea of a four power administration 
consisting of Germany, Italy, Rumania, and the Soviet 
Union is rejected. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Expresses the opinion that the obstinate Soviet atti- 
tude at the Danube conference indicates that the So- 
viets want to push Germany away from the mouth of 
the Danube and to pursue a policy of blackmail toward 
Germany in the Danube and Black Sea area. 
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Nov. 3 | The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
The German delegate at the Danube conference re- 
ports that further negotiations are futile unless the |. 
instructions for the Soviet delegation are changed and 
discusses possible courses of action such as representa- 
tions in Moscow, recall of the delegation, adjournment, 
of the conference; requests instructions. 
Nov. 5 | The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Legation in Rumania 
Instructions concerning German policy at the Dan- 
ube conference: Open conflict with the Soviet Govern- 
ment is to be avoided, consequently recall of the dele- 
gation or adjournment cannot be considered; Soviet 
representative is to be told that Germany cannot be- 
lieve that Soviet Government intends to exclude her 
from a Danube settlement; conversations ought to be 
conducted in such a manner that Soviet representative 
will request new instructions from his Government. 
Nov. 5 | Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
Records conversation with the Rumanian statesman, 
Valer Pop, who referred to the difficulties that had 
arisen at the Danube conference; the Soviet proposal 
would result not in a Russo-Rumanian condominium 
but in Soviet predominance and the demand for free 
entry of Russian warships into the branches of the Dan- 
ube was unacceptable. 
Nov. 10 | Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 
Reviews the negotiations conducted so far at the 
Danube conference in Bucharest. A 4-point Soviet 
proposal made on November 7 indicated a more accom- 
modating Soviet attitude; consequently the German 
delegate was instructed to agree to the proposal under 
certain conditions. 
Nov, 21 | Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
Records that no action has been taken regarding Ru- 
manian requests that Germany make the Russian occu- 
pation of parts of the Kiliya branch of the Danube the 
subject of friendly discussions in Moscow; the Foreign 
Minister has decided against Germany’s being the 
spokesman of such Rumanian requests in Moscow. 
Dec. 5 | The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that negotiations reveal Russian intention 
to undermine, by the new Russo-Rumanian administra- 
tion, the former system of control in spite of its being 
formally acclaimed and suggests considering whether 
Moscow should not be informed that an accord on the 
dissolution of the European Danube Commission can- 
not be postponed past the middle of the month. 
Dee. 11 | The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that the Soviets have mane. @ concrete pro- 
posal for an international administration for the entire 
Danube delta, providing for a Rumanian managing 
director with a Russian as deputy and with up to 25 
percent Russian personnel; the Rumanian delegate has 
stated that Rumania would never accept such a pro- 


posal. 
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Date 





Subject 


Dec. 17 | The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Text of the statement made by the Soviet delegation 
rejecting the German-Italian compromise proposal and 
texts of the statements subsequently made by the 
German, Italian, and Rumanian delegations. 


Dee, 17 
1941 
Jan. 2 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 11 


The State Secretary to the Legation in Rumania 

Directs the delegation at the Danube conference to 
return to Berlin in order to receive new instructions; 
the positions taken by Rumania and the Soviet Union 
seem irreconcilable and accordingly adjournment of 
the conference until after the forthcoming holidays is 
considered expedient. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records that the Soviet Ambassador handed in a 
note and a draft protocol regarding accession by the 
Soviet Government to the provisional agreement of 
September 12, 1940, about matters of the Danube. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min- 
tstry 

Reports on 4 conversation with Molotov on Decem- 
ber 29, 1940, about the attitude of the Soviet delegate 
at the Danube conference in Bucharest; Molotov out- 
lined the Soviet position on this matter, emphasizing 
that the Soviet Union was now a Danubian country 
and interested in all questions concerning the mouth 
of the Danube. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Comments upon a memorandum by Martius regard- 
ing an adjournment of the Bucharest Danube confer- 
ence and suggests that the convening of the conference 
be delayed since the spectacle of a German-Russian 
dispute cannot with certainty be avoided at a public 
conference. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Expresses approval of an enclosed memorandum by 
Martius recommending acceptance of a Soviet draft 
protocol regarding accession to the provisional agree- 
ment of September 12, 1940, in the matter of the 
Danube; also desirable is postponement of the 
scheduled meeting of the committee for the fluvial 
Danube from January 13 to February 20. 


The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Legation in Rumania 

Information that the Foreign Minister wishes post- 
ponement of the maritime Danube conference until the 
second half of March, since a stalemate would be 
reached immediately; to carry out this intention, 
consideration is given to having Schulenburg tell the 
Soviet Government that Rumania intended to submit 
® new proposal for the further work of the conference 
afd that postponement to a later date might be 
advisable, 


(See also under “Rumania” and “Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.”) 
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Date 


1940 


Subject 


Sept. 13 | Letter of King Christian X of Denmark 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 22 


Dec. 19 


[Dec. 30] 


1941 
Jan. 15 


King Christian in a letter to an unnamed friend de- 
scribes in detail his distaste for the German occupation 
and his efforts to ameliorate conditions for his people. 


The Minister and Plenipotentiary of the German Reich in 

Denmark to the Foreign Ministry 
~ Reports interview with Clausen who discussed crea- 
tion of a transition cabinet. Ciausen would not himself 
be included. He believed such a development would 
soon lead to a Danish National Socialist cabinet. 
Renthe-Fink requests authorization to request resigna- 
tion of conservative Minister of Commerce Christmas 
Mller, who was reported to have made anti-German 
statements, 


The Minister and Plenipotentiary of the German Reich 
in Denmark to the Foreign Ministry 

Reviews the attitude of the Danish parties toward 
Germany since April 9 and concludes that the only one 
prepared to come out in favor of true cooperation with 
Germany is the Danish National Socialist party of 
Clausen. German policy should be to bring a Clausen 
government into power by legal means. It might be 
necessary, however, to have a transition government 
or to tolerate Stauning for a while longer as events 
might dictate. 


Memorandum by the Minister and Plenipotentiary of the 
German Reich in Denmark 
Records his oral report to the Foreign Minister on de- 
selopment in Denmark; the Mgller case; prospects of 
the Danish National Socialists; attitude of the King. 


Memorandum by the Minister and Plenipotentiary of the 
German Reich in Denmark 
Reports conversation with the King. Renthe-Fink 
expressed concern over deterioration in Danish-German 
relations. : 


Memorandum by the Head of Political Division VI 

The Foreign Minister authorized a statement to the 
Danish Government giving the German attitude toward 
changes in the Danish Cabinet currently under dis- 
cussion. 
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Far East 





1940 


Sept: 3 | The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Sept. 4 


Japan will march into Indochina on September 5; 
requests that Germany urge the French not to make 
difficulties. 


Minute by the Head of Political Division VIII 

Previous requests by the Japanese to influence France 
to grant concessions to Japan in Indochina have not 
been eee upon, and there is no reason to change this 
attitude. 
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Sept. 10 | 


Bubjeect {Doc. No.| “Page 


The Embassy in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Ig & talk wih Stabimer and Out Mstecoka endorsed 


j Ribbentrop’s ideas for cooperation by Germany, Italy 
| and Japan to neutralize the United States, and promised ‘ 


Sept. 19 


to push the plan in the Cabinet. 


The Foreign Minister's Secretariat to the Embassy in 
Italy 
Transmits a telegram from Tokyo. Matsuoka has | 


requested authority from the Emperor to sign the iri- 


Sept. 20 | 


partite pact but has asked for secret additional agree- 
ments to which the German negotiators raised objec- 
tions. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in Italy 
A telegram from Tokyo states that the Japanese | 


| Foreign Minister has obtained authority from the | 
| Emperor to sign the tripartite pact and would like to do | 


Sept. 20 | 


80 at the earliest possible date. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in Italy 
Matsuoka has stated that the secret protocol to the | 


tripartite pact desired by Japan is not intended to limit 


her obligation to render assistance but merely to make | 


| for quicker handling of the pact by the Privy Council. 


Sept. 21 | 


The Foreiqn Ministry to the Embassy in Italy 
The German negotiators in Tokyo report that the | 


| Japanese Foreign Minister will probably agree to aban- | 


Sept. 21 


Sept. 24 | 


Sept. 24 
Sept. 24 


Sept. 27 


doning the secret protocol he had proposed. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in Japan 

. The French have indicated that they will resist if the | 
Japanese attempt to move into Indochina in enforce- 
ment of their demands; the French have requested that | 
German influence be brought to bear on Japan but no 
such action is to be undertaken. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


_ Summarizes information supplied by Japanese For- 
eign Ministry on recent diplomatic exchanges with 
France, the United States, and Britain over Indochina. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embasey in Italy 

Transmits final agreed text of tripartite pact: Ciano 
to be requested to convey Italian approval to Tokyo at 
once as the Japanese wish to basten the signing. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Political Depariment 

Submits drait of telegram to Tokyo suggesting that 
Germany take cognizance officially of Japan’s stated 
intention not to alter the territorial status quo in Indo- 
china. Weissicker and Woermann veto the suggestion. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Ciano agrees to the text of the pact as approved by 
the Reich Foreign Minister, and immediately instructs 


| the Italian Embassy in Tokyo to convey this acceptance 


to the Government there. 


Tripartite Pact 
Text of the Pact between Germany, Italy, and J apan. 


44 | 


74 | 


78 


82 


89 
95 


100 
101 


118 


57 


132 


133 


142 


143 


156 


164 


178 


179 


204 





1940 
Sept. 27 


Sept. 27 


Sept. 27 


Sept. 27 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 17 


Oct. 21 
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Ambassador Ott to Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka 

Expresses German appreciation of Matsuoka’s part in 
bringing about the Tripartite Pact, and restates some 
of the most important points of their conversations 
leading to the Pact. 


Ambassador Ott to Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka 

Acknowledges receipt of Japanese letter expressing 
confidence in German aid should war develop between 
Japan and Great Britain. 


Ambassador Ott to Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
Confirms statements made regarding disposal of 
former German colonies in the South Seas. 


Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini 
The signing of the Tripartite Pact again expresses the 
inner unity of the countries involved. 


Editors’ Note 
Accession of Hungary, Slovakia, and Rumania to the 
Tripartite Pact. 


The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Transmits intelligence from a good source that the 
Tripartite Pact is not highly regarded in official Italian 
oe ; it is believed Japan seeks to retain full freedom 
of action. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

The Japanese Foreign Minister urges earliest possible 
appointment of the technical commissions provided for 
in the Tripartite Pact, and also the appointment of 
economic and military subcommissions. 


SS-Gruppenfithrer Heydrich to Foreign Minister Ribben- 
trop 
Conveys intelligence that the Japanese Ambassador 
in Rome was recalled because he opposed the Tripartite 
Pact, and that Japanese diplomatic personnel in Euro- 
pean Missions are divided in their views on it. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Japan has reasonable hopes for an early agreement 
between Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Foreign Minister believes he can attain his objective in 
China without German help. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

To Kurusu’s inquiry as to whether Ambassador 
Schulenburg in Moscow had received any instructions 
concerning Japanese-Soviet relations, Weizsacker re- 
plied that Schulenburg was aware of Germany’s hope for 
an understanding between the two countries. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 

The Japanese Embassy in Washington believes that, 
should the United States enter the war after the elec- 
tions, the prevailing policy would be to deal first with 
Germany. 
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Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


30 


31 


il 


11 


11 


15 


Subject 


Memorandum by an Official of the Political Panera 

Records a conversation with the Japanese Counselor 
of Embassy, Kase, who hinted at German support in 
the settlement of the Japanese-Chinese conflict. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the ‘Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports that the Japanese Ambassador proposed to 
Molotov the conclusion of a Soviet-Japanese nonag- 
gression agreement. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 

Explains that Japanese proposals for separate mili- 
tary and economic commissions for implementation of 
the Tripartite Pact are unsound because they would 
undermine control by the Foreign Ministers. Directs 
that the matter be discussed with the Italian Govern- 
ment with a view to similar replies to Tokyo. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the Japanese Government requests the 
Reich Government to suggest to Chiang Kai-shek that 
Japanese recognition of Wang Ching-wei is imminent. 
Japan wishes peace with China on her terms. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the Japanese Ambassador indicated 
that Japan would soon recognize the Wang Ching-wei 
regime, which Italy also would recognize, but no imme- 
diate recognition by Germany was expected. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports having been told by the Japanese Deputy 
Foreign Minister that the Japanese Government re- 
quests Germany’s aid in reaching an understanding 
with Soviet Russia and in ending the war in China. 


Memorandum by an Oficial of the Dienststelle Ribbentrop 

In a conversation with the Chinese Ambassador, 
Ribbentrop indicated that Japan would soon recognize 
the Wang Ching-wei regime and asked about Chiang 
Kai-shek’s views toward ending the Sino-Japanese 
conflict. The Ambassador mentioned Chiang Kai- 
shek’s condition that Japanese troops evacuate China. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat 
Record of the conversation between the Foreign 
Minister and the Thai Minister of State, Colonel 
Prayura Montri, in the course of which Thailand’s 
claims to territories in French Indochina were dis- 
cussed. 


The Embassy in China to the Foreign Ministry 

Forwards a report from Chungking which describes 
the situation there. Some Chinese circles wish peace 
with Japan; other elements, encouraged by the Ameri- 
cans and British, oppose it; Chiang Kai-shek has not 
yet taken a definite stand. 
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1940 
[Nov. 15] 


Nov. 21 


Nov. 21 


Nov. 29 


Nov. 29 


Dec. 6 


Dec. 9 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 
Explains the divergent economic wishes of Japan and 
of Germany and outlines the problem of procedure in 
eoonomls negotiations with Japan under the Tripartite 
‘act. : : 


The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy 
in China 

Suggests that Japan wishes to exert pressure on 
Chiang Kai-shek through the rumor of her impending 
recognition of the Nanking regime, Directs that any 
expression of doubt be avoided regarding the impending 
conclusion of a treaty between Japan and Wang Ching- 
wei. 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that Molotov, in a conversation with the 
Japanese Ambassador, raised the questions of Sakhalin 
and its oil as prerequisites for an accord with Japan; 
that Japan requests the Reich Foreign Minister’s aid 
in inducing Soviet Russia to accept a single neutrality 
pact which would leave specific problems for later 
settlement. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Minist 

Reports that Japanese warships will visit Saigon 
in order to induce Thailand to limit her demands on 
Indochina and to accept Japanese mediation. Should 
Thailand shift to the Anglo-Saxon camp, Japan might 
occupy Saigon. 





Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a conversation with the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor who indicated that agreements with China and 
Soviet Russia were essential before a Japanese advance 
in southeastern Asia. He stated that in order to 
achieve a neutrality pact with Russia, Japan would re- 
nounce her oil rights in northern Sakhalin in return for 
200,000 tons of oil from Russia. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Records informing the Japanese Ambassador that 
Germany was preparing for revision of economic rela- 
tions under the Tripartite Pact, but that this was inde- 
pendent of Germany’s request for Japanese assistance 
iS a procurement of raw materials from the East 
ndies. : 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Minisiry 
Reports that the Thai Government has accepted 
Japan as mediator regarding French Indochina. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 

Records informing the Italian Minister that Wang 
Ching-wei’s government should not be recognized for 
the time being. 
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1940 
Dec. 9 


Dec. 11 


Dec. 13 


Dec, 18 


Dec. 19 


1941 
Jan. 9 


Jan. 9 


Jan, 14 


Jan. 18 


Jan, 22 


Jan. 27 


Subject 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records explanation given to the Thai Minister of 
State, Montri, of Germany’s views regarding the Thai- 
land-Indochina problem: results of Japanese media- 
tion should be awaited; Germany did not wish the use 
of force; Thailand’s claims against Burma were en- 
couraged. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary ‘ 
Records informing the Japanese Ambassador of his 
conversation with the Thai Minister of State. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Explains the Japanese move in requesting agrément 
for General Oshima as Ambassador in Germany. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that Japanese negotiations with Soviet 
Russia have come to a standstill; negotiations with 
Chiang Kai-shek are broken off; Vichy has accepted 
Japanese mediation in principle. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the Japanese Foreign Minister considers 
visiting Berlin and recommends that he be encouraged 
to do so. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in China to the Foreign Ministry 

Forwards views from Nanking explaining motives of 
the Wang Ching-wei group in seeking German recogni- 
tion. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary . 
Suggests delay in recognition of Wang Ching-wei 
until Matsuoka’s trip to Europe. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports Japanese views regarding German imports of 
raw materials from Indochina. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records receiving from the Japanese Ambassador a 
note asserting that attempts by the Government of 
Indochina to establish close relations with Britain and 
the United States are detrimental to Japan as well as 
to German-French relations. 


The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Embassy in Japan 
Replies to document, No. 651 and directs the Am- 
bassador to insist on Germany’s economic interests in 
the Greater East Asian sphere, 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports the view expressed by Oshima and Shiratori 
that a Japanese inquiry regarding German recognition 
of Wang Ching-wei was not advisable if the possibility 
of bringing German influence to bear on Chiang Kai- 
shek were not to be impaired. 
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1941 
Jan. 29 | The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 732 | 1228 

: Reports having been given by the Japanese Foreign 
Minister the texts of secret notes exchanged between the 
French and Japanese Governments on August 30, 1940, 
in which France recognizes Japan’s paramount interests 
in the Far East and consents in principle to the entry of 
Japanese troops into Indochina; discusses the contents 
and significance of these notes. 


Jan. 31 | The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 735 | 1231 
Reports on his study of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a Japanese attack on Singapore. 


(See also under “Italy,” “Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics,” and “United States.”’) 





FINLAND 





1940 ' 
Sept. 6 | The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min- 26 34 
istr 5 
deh ulsabine had told Molotov that Germany wished 
60 percent of the Petsamo nickel production over an 
indefinite period, while Molotov contended that ar- 
rangement applied only to 1940. The discussion was 
to be continued by Mikoyan and Schnurre. 


Sept. 6 | Memorandum by the State Secretary 27 35 
Records information from the Finnish Minister re- 
garding the latest developments in the Aland Islands 
question, Weizsicker stated that Germany was gen- 
erally favorable to disarmament of the Islands. 


Sept. 7 | The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 31 41 

In any new Aland convention non-Baltie countries 

should be eliminated, but Germany, as the most impor- 

tant Baltic Sea country, must be included within the 
framework of her interests. 


Sept. 9 | The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 34 44 
Advises against discussing Petsamo ore deliveries 

with Mikoyan as the negotiations had been earried on 

with the Finnish, not the Soviet, Government. Molo- 

tov should be officially informed once more of the con- 

tent of the governmental agreements with Finland. 


Sept. 16 | The pon Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet 65 92 
nion 
: Draft instructions to tell Molotov casually, on Sep- 
tember 21, that German troops are being moved to 
northern Norway through Finland. 


Sept. 17 | Memorandum by the State Secretary 69 105 
In discussin z the Petsamo question Weizsacker told 
the Finnish Minister that Germany had given up the 
idea of a concession since the Finnish Government had 
said there were legal difficulties in the way. The 
Minister asked for assistance in trying to avoid giving a 
concession to the Soviet Union. 
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1940 
Sept. 22 


Sept. 23 


Sept. 30 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 2 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 14 


Subject 





The State Secretary to the Legation in Finland . 
Summarizes contents of notes exchanged with Finnish 
Minister on troop transport question. In accordance 
with Finnish wishes the agreement resembled that be- 
tween Finland and the Soviet Union over Hangé. 
Germany will not, however, follow the Finnish sugges- 
tion to make the notification to the Soviet Union. First 
transports left Germany September 20 and 21. 


The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

The Finnish Foreign Minister informed the British 
and Soviet Ministers of the agreement with Germany 
on troop transport. The first took it calmly, the latter 
seriously and asked if the Germans had presented an 
ultimatum. 


Memorandum by the Head of Political Division VI 
Grundherr gave a negative answer to the Finnish 
Minister in reply to Finnish request for Germany to 


take a hand in discussions concerning the Aland 
Islands. Hesaid Germany must reserve the right to be 
consulted in discussions of fortification of the Islands. 


Memorandum of the German and Finnish Governments 

Explanations concerning terms of the contract be- 
tween the Finnish Ministry of Defense and the firm of 
O. Y. Dahlberg & Hilbert A. B. 


The Finnish Minister of Foreign Affairs to Lieutenant 
Colonel Veltjens 
The Finnish Government hopes that the German 
Government will support it should difficulties arise 
with the Soviet Union as a result of fulfilling the terms 
of the contract with the firm of O. Y. Dahlberg & 
Hilbert A. B, 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Instructions to give Molotov the text of the agree- 
ment with Finland on troop transit traffic and to tell 
him that the complete text of the Tripartite Pact has 
been published; since the Pact was not directed 
aE the Soviet Union, there was no obligation to 
consult. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Molotov requests further information on the move- 
ment of German troops through Finland, and says he 
will study the German views on the Tripartite Pact. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Foreign Minister's Secre- 
tariat at Fuschl 
Recommends that Germany strengthen Finnish will 
to resist in order to prevent the Soviet Union from gain- 
ing control over the Petsamo nickel concession. 


Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Molotov’s requests for information on troop transit 
traffic through Finland should be answered only by 


reference to general communication made by other 
channels, 
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Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 2 


Nov. 9 


19 


19 


22 


25 


29 


29 


30 


1 


Subject 


Memorandum by an Official of the Economie Policy De- 
partment 
The Foreign Minister does not want the Petsamo 
question to become a point of controversy at present. 


Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 
General Jodl stated that only Luftwaffe troops were 
assing through Finland and that of 4,800 men, 3,000 
d been in transit and 1,800 were on duty in connec- 
tion, with the transit traffic. 


"Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy De- 


partment . 

Finnish Minister President Ryti and Field Marshal 
Mannerheim are, reported as saying that Germany 
might settle the d question by seizing the Islands 
and that Finland would be agreeable to such a solution. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy De- 
partment 
Finland wishes to resist Soviet pressure for a transfer 
of the Petsamo concession, and to keep the matter in 
abeyance. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a conversation with the Finnish Minister 
who told of efforts being made to achieve a close 
rapprochement with Sweden amounting to # union of 
the two countries. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy 
Department 
Reviews the developments regarding the Petsamo 
nickel concession since May 1940. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department z 
Recommends that German policy should be to 
encourage the Finns to refuse any transfer of the 
Petsamo concession to the Soviet Union but without 
allowing the German opposition to become known to 
the Russians. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
epartm 

Records the statement of the Finnish Minister 
that the Russians have now demanded the Petsamo 
concessions, and the Finnish request that Germany 
inform the Soviet Union of Germany’s right of pre- 
emption. Reiterates proposal that Germany leave it 
to the Finns to resist Soviet pressure. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports that Mikoyan for the first time mentioned 
German delivery of arms to Finland. 


Unsigned Memorandum . 
Reviews the German, Soviet, Finnish, and British 
sitions toward the Petsamo nickel concession. 
Suggests that the matter be broached with Molotov, 
with the insistence on guarantee of delivery of 60 
peer of the production to Germany without time 
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274 
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Date 


1940 


Subject 


Nov. 12 | Memorandum by an Official of the Political Department 


Nov, 19 


2 


Nov, 26 


Nov. 27 


Dec. 2 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 4 


Dee. 6 


Dec. 7 


Dec, 11 


Records a memorandum from tne Finnish Legation 
expressing the hope that Finland’s position may be 
strengthened, and the wish to live in peace with Russia, 


' The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 


Legation in Finland 
Directs that the Finnish Government be informed 
that Germany would not object to the transfer of the 
Petsamo concession to a Russo-Finnish company, pro- 
vided that delivery of 60 percent of the product be 
guaranteed to Germany without time limit and that 
other German rights be recognized. 


The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports discussing the Petsamo problem with Molo- 
tov who rejected the German point of view. He was 
willing to assure 60 percent of the nickel to Germany 
until end of the war, but would not recognize obligations 
arising from the German-Finnish agreements. 


The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Explains the new mission of Lieutenant Colonel Velt- 
jens jn Finland and his instcuctions to encourage the 
inns against a too compliant attitude toward the 
Soviet Union. 


The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on the Finnish presidential election cam- 
paign and asks for instructions on the attitude to take 
toward Ryti, the favored candidate. 


The Minister tn Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that General Talvela is going to Berlin with 
instructions from Mannerheim. e will sound out 
Goring regarding his attitude toward the presidential 
candidacy of Mannerheim. 


The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports information received in Helsinki regarding 
Paasikivi’s negotiations with Molotov regarding Pet- 
samo. Molotov apparently would agree to a mixed 
commission. 


The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 

Directs that in relation to Mannerheim’s candidacy 
the Minister should suggest that the Finns have to 
consider their relations with the Soviet Union and also 
whether Mannerheim would not be more useful a3 a 
military leader than as President. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department : 
Records information from Lieutenant Colonel Velt- 
jens concerning his mission in Finland, 


The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 


Reports Molotov’s démarche concerning the Finnish 
presidential election. 
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411 
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461 
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Date . 
1940 
Dec. 17 


Dec. 20 
Dee. 25 


Dec. 25 
2 


‘§ 
Dec. 31 
oo 


1941 
Jan, 19 


Jan. ,20 


Jan; 22 


* 
Jan.’ 24 


Jan. 26 
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The State Secretary to the’ Minister in Finland 
Advises that Germany would now prefer the election 
of Ryti. a * 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economie Policy 


Depariment : 
_ Records information from Lieutenant Colonel Velt- 
jens regarding the visit of: General Talvela, emissary 
of Mannerheim,, and his conversations with Géring. 


The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that the Russians have demanded of Fieandt 
that they be given controlling authority in the. joint 
Petsamo company and that the Embassy advised 
Fieandt to delay. ; 


The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
*- and to the Legations in Sweden and Finland 

States that both the Swedish and the Finnish Gov- 
ernments are advised against 4-closer union which 
wou prejudice Finland’s relations with the Soviet 
Union. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records remark by the Finnish Minister intimating 
that Finland would expect German support in case of 
future conflict with the Soviet Union. ‘ 


* 


. Memorandutn ‘by* the “Director of -the ‘Egonomic Policy 


Department 
Indicates that Soviet-Finnish negotiations regarding 
the Petsamo nickel concession have reached a crisis 
which requires a decision by the Germain Government: 
either to encourage Finnish resistance which would 
entail a promise of support against the Soviet Union 


-or to advise Finnish compliance which would mean 


Soviet control of the nickel supply. 


The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that. Soviet deliveries of raw. materials to 

Finland have abruptly stopped and that the Soviet 

Minister in Finland has been recalled to Moscow. 


Memorandum by’ the Director of the Economie Polity 
- Depariment ; au % . 
Records a conversation with Kivimaki regarding 
Finland’s negotiations with the Soviet Union on the 
Petsamo concession. Finland wishes to know the 
German attitude; fears the possibility of Soviet attack 
but not immediately. { aca? ve 


The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 

States that the Soviet-Finnish tension appears to be 
temporarily relaxed; directs that the Finnish. Govern- 
ment be advised to negotiate dilatorily with the Rus- 
sians and not surrender Petsamo. 


The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry , 

Reports the military significance of the Soviet plan 
to obtain control of Petsamo: it would entail control of 
the German supply line to northern Norway. 


o- 
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1941 “ ost 
Jan. 27 | The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 717 | 1206 


Directs that the Finnish Government be advised 
further to resist Russian demands regarding the Pet- 
samo nickel concession, invoking the English refusal of 
transfer. States that Schulenburg is being instructed 
to mention Germany’s delivery rights to Molotov. 


Jan. 28 | The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 720 | 1212 
Reports carrying out the instructions issued in tele- 
gram No. 58 (document No. 717); relates that Witting 
was pleased with the instruction to Schulenburg. 


Editors’ Note 1231 
Visit of General Heinrichs, Chief of Staff of the 
Finnish Army, to Berlin on January 30. 


Jan. 31 | The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign | 737) 1235 
Ministry 
Reports discussing Germany’s interests in the Petsa- 
mo nickel mines with Molotov who mentioned the Soviet 
Union’s political interest in the area, and stated his 
willingness to guarantee Germany delivery of 60 per- 
cent of the ore for the duration of the war. 


(See also under “Sweden” and “Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.’’) 
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1940 
Sept. 2| The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the 5 
German Armistice Commission to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports discussing with General Stiilpnagel develop- 
ments in French Equatorial Africa and relations 


between the German and Italian Armistice Commis- \ 
sions, 


Sept. 4 | Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I M 14 19 
Records the position respecting German policy on 
French Equatorial Africa and the delimitation of 
jurisdiction in Africa. 
Sept. 5 Aimnarenoene by the Director of the Political Depart- 20 25 
men 
Reviews the situation produced by the rise of the 
resistance movement in the French African colonies, 


Sept. 6 | The Chairman of the Special Commission on Economie 25 33 
uestions With the German Armistice Commission 
to the Foreign Ministry 
Records a conversation with General Huntziger who 
stated that he had been appointed Commander of the 
French 100,000-man Army and expected soon to 
leave Wiesbaden; assesses the attitude of Huntziger. 


Sept. 6 Aeneresiae by the Director of the Political Depart- 28 36 
men 
Records a conversation with Italian Secretary of 
Embassy Lanza who expressed concern regarding the 
situation in French Africa. Woermann stated that 
the matter was under intensive study. 
461889—60—_3 


a 





Date 


1940 
Sept. 8 


Sept. 10 


Sept. 11 


Sept. 14 


Sept. 19 


Sept. 
[Sep 93] 


Sept. 24 


Sept. 24 


Sept. 25 
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The High Command of the Wehrmacht to the Attaché 
Group of the General Staff of the Army 
Lists the measures ordered by Hitler for the restora- 
tion of order in Equatorial Africa by the French. 


The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic 
Questions With the German Armistice Commission 

Instructions to take up with the French the question 
of safeguarding the French, Belgian, and Polish gold 
at Dakar. 


The Chairman of the German Armistice Commission to 
the Chairman of the French Delegation to the 
German Armistice Commission 

Outlines the measures and procedures to be per- 
ne the French in restoring order in Equatorial 
Tica. 


Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 

French Foreign Minister Baudouin described the 
situation in Indochina, French Equatorial Africa, and 
French North Africa, Abetz took a noncommittal 
attitude. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Chief of the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht . 
Discusses difficulties experienced in trying to coor- 
dinate policy respecting Equatorial Africa and suggests 
measures for smoother relations between the Foreign 
Ministry and OKW. 


The Office of the Representative of the Foreign Ministry 
With the German Armistice Commission to the 
Foreign Ministry 

Transmits intelligence regarding the de Gaulle 
action at Dakar and makes recommendations for 
measures to be taken to restore the situation. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a decision by Hitler to release French air 
units in Africa for action at Dakar but to maintain for 
the time being the ban against French naval forces 
leaving Toulon; the decision was being communicated 
to the Italian Government. 


The Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic 
Questions With the German Armistice Commission 
to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on French suggestions that Germany grant 
political concessions in return for French cooperation, 
particularly in the economic field. 


Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports statements by Laval on the situation in 
West Africa; Laval suggested a German declaration 
on the future of West Africa, 


Editors’ Note 

Extract from the draft of entries by Helmuth 
Greiner for September 25 in the War Diary of the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff. Statements by Jodl 
on the situation in the Mediterranean and West 
Africa and relations with France. 
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Date Subject Doe. No.| Page 
1940 ; ou ' 
Sept. 26 | Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 108 186 


Records the receipt by Hencke of a French note 
requesting assurance from Germany on the future of 
the French colonies and forecasting a request for per- 
mission to employ additional naval forces from Toulon. 

The Armistice Commission intended to recommend 
to the OKW that the French request for use of further 
ships be granted. 


Oct. 1] Unsigned Memorandum ; 112 190 
Gives an OK W report of an interview between Field 
Marshal von Brauchitsch and General Huntziger on 
September 26. Topics discussed: the situation in 
Dakar, Syria, Indochina, and France. 


Sept. 27 | The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the} 114 196 
Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic 
Questions With the German Armistice Commission 

It has been decided, with regard to the French gold, 
to await developments at Dakar; with regard to the 
Belgian gold, the French should be requested to ship it 
further into the interior, but the question of retention 
by the Bank of France of 10 percent against advances 
made to the Belgian Government in exile should be 
discussed further; with regard to the Polish gold the 
Bank’s contention that it is entitled to all of it in return 
for advances made to the Polish Government in exile is 
unjustified. With regard to the Rumanian oil shares 
negotiations should be carried on to obtain possession 
of all of these. 


Oct. 5] The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the | 154 263 
German Armistice Commission to the Foreign 
Ministry : 
Transmits for Foreign Ministry approval a draft in- 
struction for the German-Italian Control Commission 
for Africa. 


Oct. 5| The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the | 185 264 
Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic 
Questions With the German Armistice Commission 
Gives the German position on the establishment of 
French control of exports and imports. 


Oct. 6 | Memorandum by the Head of Political Division 1X 158 267 
Confidential information from General Jodl regarding 
decisions taken at the Brenner about reinforcing the 
French troops in Africa, 


Oct. 9 | The Office of Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 165 275 
Summarizes a decree of the Military Administration 
in France concerning measures against the Jews. 


Oct, 12] The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the | 176 289 
erman Armistice Commission to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Contains a proposal of General von Stiilpnagel to the 
OKW regarding the division of areas to be controlled 
by the German-Italian Control Commission for Africa. 
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Memorandum by the Chairman of the Special Commis- | 206 346 
- gion on Economic Questions With the German 
Armistice Commission 


Lists concessions which might be made to the French. 
207 348 





Undated} Unsigned Memorandum he 

A draft letter, Ribbentrop to Laval, summarizing 
the results of the Hitler-Pétain conversation of 
October 24, 


Protocol 208 350 
Text of draft protocol between Germany, Italy, and 


France. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
Records the conversation of Hitler with Laval at 
Montoire. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
ecretariat : . : 
Records the conversation of Hitler with Pétain at 
Montoire, 


Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports statements by Laval about what he in- 
yenied to do to implement France’s alignment against 


Oct. -24 


Oct. 22 212 354 


Oct. 24 227 385 


Oct. 26 234 401 


Oct. 27 | Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 241 407 
Transmits intelligence that the French Cabinet ap- 
proved the results of the conferences of Pétain and 


Laval with Hitler. 


Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 

Report that Laval, Huntziger, and Bouthillier upon 
request enumerated certain steps to be taken by the 
French Government against pro-British propaganda in 
the occupied and unoccupied zones of France; a confer- 
ence with the three is to be held the next day regarding 
the cooperation agreed upon at Montoire. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
partment - 

Records a telephone conversation with Hemmen re- 
garding the meeting with Laval, Huntziger, and 
Bouthillier. Summarizes promises made by the French 
regarding Belgian and French gold in Africa. 


M serene an Ofictal of the Department for German 
‘airs 

Records that on Hitler’s orders all Jews from Baden 
and Saarpfalz were deported to unoccupied France on 
October 22 and 23; the French Government was not 
notified and asked the Armistice Commission for infor- 
mation; the latter requests instructions. 


Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 
Objects to plans of Gauleiter Birckel for evacuating 
100,000 pro-French Lorrainers to unoccupied France. 


Oct. 31 259 436 


Oct. 31 264 440 


Oct. 31 267 444 


Nov. 1 271 448 
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Date Subject 


1940 
Nov. 1 






Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports further on the conference with Laval, Hunt- 
ziger, and Bouthillier. Laval and Huntziger suggested 
certain German concessions calculated to win over 
French public opinion to the Montoire policy of coop- 
eration with Germany. 


The Director of the Legal Department to Ambassador 
Abetz 
Instructions to inform the French Government in an 
unofficial and friendly manner that Hitler has decided 
that the evacuation of pro-French Lorrainers is to be 
carried out at once. 


Nov. 2 


Nov. 3] The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the 
German Armistice Commission to the Foreign Min- 
tstry 

Reports that he informed the representative of the 

French Foreign Ministry that the resettlement of people 


from Lorraine to France would begin November 4. 


Ambassador Ritter to Ambassador Abetz 

The Foreign Minister intends to meet with Laval in 
the near future; prior to that there are not to be any 
separate conversations regarding Laval’s proposals 
reported in document No. 272. 


The Foreign Ministry to Ambassador Abetz 

Summarizes a 2-hour conversation between Laval and 
Géring which dealt with a number of problems of 
Franco-German collaboration. 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 9 


Nov. 12 | The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the Ger- 
man Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that the High Command of the Wehrmacht 
has made interim decisions regarding the handling by 
the Armistice Commission of proposals submitted by 
General Huntziger. 


The Office of Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 

Transmits the text of a communiqué of the French 
Government which denies categorically that the expul- 
sion of the French-speaking inhabitants of Lorraine was 
in accordance with an agreement entered into by the 
French and German Governments. 


Gauleiter Burckel to Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 

Denies that the French Government was uninformed 
about the impending evacuation of Lorrainers; discusses 
the measures taken prior to the actual beginning of 
the evacuation on November 11. 


The Office of Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Laval; Pétain is offended 
by German assertions that the Lorrainers were being 
expelled with his concurrence; Laval was unable to pre- 
vent the communiqué referred to in document No. 331; 


Laval suggests suspension of the deportations for 2 or 3 
weeks. 


Nov, 14 


Nov. 15 


Nov. 15 
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1940 
Nov. 16 


Nov, 19 


Nov. 19 


Nov. 20 


Nov. 20 


Nov. 23 


Nov. 25 


Nov. 26 


Nov. 27 


Subject 


The Office of Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 

Records a conversation with Laval during which the 
latter discussed France’s relations with Britain, the 
situation in Moroceo and Syria, the personalities of 
Nogués and Chiappe and the text of the reply to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, which Laval characterized as being 


very sharp. 


The State Secretary to an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
Expresses approval of Hencke’s view that a French 
note of protest against the expulsions in Lorraine was 
unacceptable and requests a decision regarding the 
instructions to be sent to Hencke. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 
Records that he was informed of the great interest 
of the High Command of the Wehrmacht in the early 
conclusion of the political negotiations with France, so 
that the capacity of industry in unoccupied France can 
be fully utilized for German armaments orders. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
Records an instruction to Hencke by order of Hitler 
demanding return to the French delegation of the 
French note regarding resettlement of the Lorrainers, 


Decision by the Fuhrer 
Designates Abetz’s office as the German Embassy 
in Paris and defines its responsibilities. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports request by Laval for a decision as to whether 
a French military plan of operations against the rebel- 
lious French colonies should be discussed at Laval’s 
forthcoming meeting with Ribbentrop or in a separate 
meeting of German and French military figures in Paris. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 

Proposals for the treatment of various topics which 
will probably be brought up by Laval in his forthcoming 
meeting with the Foreign Minister. 


Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 

Records information received from Jodl concerning 
French wishes to discuss the military situation in Africa 
with the German military; in this connection Jodl men- 
tioned’a written instruction from Hitler that conversa- 
tions resulting from the Hitler-Pétain meeting will for 
the time being be conducted exclusively by the Foreign 
Ministry in conjunction with the High Command of the 
Webrmacht. 


An Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat to the 
covey in one 
accordance with a suggestion made in document 
No. 385, Hitler has decided that a meeting is to take 
place at the Embassy in Paris on November 29 which 
will be attended by General Warlimont. 
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Nov. 28 | Memorandum by the Director ee Political Department 


Nov, 29 


Nov. 30 


Nov, 30 


Dec, 1 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 3 


Dee, 4 


The French delegation at Wiesbaden has presented 
@ note stating that Pétain wished to transfer the seat 
of the French Government to Paris or Versailles 
between December 10 and 15. 


The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy 
in Paris 
Requests an opinion regarding the proposal which is 
to be made to the Foreign Minister that the French be 
told that a decision about their note regarding transfer 
of the seat of government is being deferred on account 
of the forthcoming conversations with Laval. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that at a meeting in Paris Huntziger and 
Darlan communicated the French plan of operations 
in Africa to General Warlimont. - 


Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 

Records that in a discussion of the military situation 
in North and West Africa, Admirals Schniewind and 
Fricke considered it necessary that the entire French 
Navy be deployed against de Gaulle and Britain and 
that France be given the necessary exemptions from 
the Armistice agreement. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Abetz reports telling Laval, Huntziger, and Darlan 
of his disappointment over the French plan of opera- 
tions presented to General Warlimont; Laval stated 
that he, too, was disappointed. 


The Deputy Director of the Political Department to 
the Embassy in Paris. 

Refers to a recent French communiqué regarding 
Pétain’s imminent installation at Versailles. Directs 
that the French Government be informed that neither 
the Chief of State nor the French ministers can yet 
move to the occupied territory which is still a zone of 
operations. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Comments on actions by the military Propaganda 
Department originating in an alleged order by Hitler 
that the French fashion industry must be destroyed 
and the fashion center moved to Berlin. States that 
while French heavy industry must be limited in 
Germany’s interest, the French luxury and fashion 


industry ought to be given a certain freedom of 
development. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports having carried out instructions transmitted 
in document No. 441 and cites proposals of Laval for 
leaving Vichy as the official seat of government while 
permitting certain ministries to establish technical 
services at Paris, 


Doc. No. 
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Dec. 


Dee. | 


Dee. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


. 1 


. 12 






































Subject 


6 | The Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic 
; uestions With the German Armistice Commission 
to the Foreign Ministry 

Encloses text of a note sent to the French delegation 
as a result of the failure to. make the payments to- 
ward occupation costs due November 30; reports state- 
ment by Laval that he would not procure funds for 
these payments in view of the forthcoming negotiations 
with Ribbentrop which would take up also the question 
of occupation costs. - 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Minisiry 

Reports that former French Premier Flandin was 
asked by Pétain to come to Vichy for a conference; 
records having been constantly in touch with 
Flandin who absolutely approves the policy of col- 
laboration and will not attempt at the present time to 
take Laval’s place. 


Ministerialdirekior Wiehl to Minister Hemmen 

States that the Foreign Minister considers the lan- 
guage of Hemmen’s note to the French transmitted in 
document No. 456 as too soft; he asks that French at- 
tempts to take results of a forthcoming conversation 
between him and Laval for granted be rejected politely 
but firmly. : - 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on a conference attended by Warlimont, 
Laval, Huntziger, and Darlan in the course of which 
the French presented a plan for military operations in 
Africa; the discussion concerned an-offensive against 
the Chad colony, reprisals against British interference 
and political propaganda among the natives in the C: 


colony and Nigeria. 


Minute by the Chief of the Department of National De- 
fense in the Wehrmacht Operations Sta 
Record of the conference held in Paris on December 
10, referred to in document No. 490. Total impression 
is that there can be no doubt as to the sincerity of the 
military intentions of the Pétain Government. 


The Embassy tn Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports having been assured by the Archbishop of 
Paris that the French clergy were ready to exert their 
influence on behalf of French collaboration with Ger- 


nae and had been instructed by the Church accord- 


Marshal Pétain to Chancellor Hitler 
Communicates his decision to part with Laval and 
ka eae the policy of Franco-German cooperation 


_ the assistance of Flandin as new Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 


The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the 
German Armistice Commission to the Foreign Min- 


wiry 
Reports telling the French Forei ini 
| gn Ministry repre- 
sentative that the German Government expected no 
changes in the French Government prior to a talk be- 
tween Abetz and Pétain and also that nothing would 
be published regarding such changes. 
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Dec. 14 | The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 


Dec. 16 


Dec, 18 


Dec. 18 


Dee. 18 


Dec. 18 


Dec. 18 


Embassy in Paris : a 
States intention to propose to the Foreign Minister 
that the French be found officially in violation of the 
Armistice unless the payments toward occupation costs 
which are due are paid by December 16, noon; requests 
views regarding specific measures which are to be taken. 


The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the 
German Armistice Commission to the Foreign 
Ministry oo 

Reports that General Doyen, delivering the original 
of Pétain’s letter to Hitler of December 13, stated on 
instructions from Huntziger that the resignation of 

Laval had purely domestic political reasons, repre- 

senting no change of French policy toward Germany, 

and that Huntziger’s continued presence in the Gov- 
ernment was an explicit guarantee of this. 


Consul General Schleier to the Foreign Ministry 
Forwards the text of a message from the Einsatz- 
eruppe Strasbourg of the Security Service to Paris 
eadquarters regarding deportation of Alsatians. The 
deportations were ordered by Hitler and are to be 
completed by Christmas at the latest, 


The Director of the Political Department to the Repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Ministry With the German 
Armistice Commission 

An instruction has been sent to Abetz stating that a 
move of Pétain to Versailles is not an acute question at 

this time; OKW was told that a written reply to a 

French note in this matter was out of the question. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
Records information from Italian sources that United 
States coolness toward Vichy is being replaced by a 
policy of rapprochement with Pétain; United States 
Counselor of Embassy Murphy is proceeding to Vichy 
via North Africa to establish contact with Weygand. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Transmits text of a letter from Pétain to Hitler re- 
garding the French Government crisis of December 13. 

étain agrees to most of the proposals made by Abetz 
but refuses to appoint Laval as Minister of Interior 
unless an investigation which is under way should re- 
veal that Pétain “had been deceived by certain outward 
appearances.” 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Gives a detailed account of the French Government 
crisis of December 13 and of negotiations with Pétain 
in that matter. : 


Editors’ Note 

Extract from the draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner 
for December 20 in the War Diary of the Webrmacht 
Operations Staff concerning a statement by Hitler 
tracing the sharpening of relations back to Weygand. 
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France—Continued 


Subject 





The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a communication about to be made by de 
Brinon on the basis of instructions from his Govern- 
ment which will state Pétain’s refusal to work with 
Laval, but which will express willingness to accept most 
of the other German demands; requests authorization 
to accept the communication of de Brinon. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Paris 
Replies to document No. 543; authorizes Abetz to 

receive the communication from Pétain and gives in- 

structions that a statement be transmitted to Pétain 

through de Brinon, expressing the utmost astonish- 

ane at Pétain’s failure to reappoint Laval to the 
abinet. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Pétain has written a letter to Hitler which he would 
like to have delivered through Darlan. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Political Department 

Forwards a request from the Foreign Minister that 
Abetz be instructed to present Huntziger with ques- 
tions as to whether the United States Chargé d’ Affaires 
during his trip from Algiers to Dakar had visited Gen- 
eral Weygand. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat 
Record of a conversation between Hitler and Darlan; 
discussion of the effects of the dismissal of Laval on 
German-French relations, 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports briefly on the Hitler—Darlan meeting sayin 
that the Pétain letter delivered by Darlan ee itamned 
nothing new compared with the previous communica- 
tion from Pétain. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Transmits the text of the letter from Pétain which 
Darlan handed to Hitler on December 24 and in which 
Pétain explains the changes in the French Government 
and reaffirms his determination not to take Laval back 
into the Cabinet. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Comments critically on Pétain’s letter to Hitler 
transmitted in document No. 566. Asserts that French 
resistance is stiffening, and that the question of Laval 
has become a test of strength; outlines three possible 
positions which Germany may take in this matter. 


Memorandum by the Deputy Director of the Economic 
Policy Department 

Reviews French reluctance to agree to certain Ger- 
man demands in return for a relaxation of the line of 
demarcation and discusses a recent conference of several 
German departments concerned with this matter. 
Suggests that German-French negotiations be resumed 
in January and that an agreement be reached through 
French consent to the establishment of German com- 
missioners with the French Ministry of Finance in re- 
turn for a relaxation of supervision over the movement 
of goods and people across the line of demarcation. 
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Date 

1941 
Jan, I 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 14 


Subject 





The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Discusses reports regarding departure of the French 
Government and fleet to North Africa, the reaction of 
Paris to the events of December 13, and recent state- 
ments by Laval on his plans. 


The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the Ger- 
man Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 
Transmits a report sent by Stilpnagel to Hitler and 
the OKW about a communication made by General 
Doyen, informing Germany of French intentions to ne- 
gotiate with Britain regarding transports of food to 
France and reiterating French desire for continued co- 
coer ten with Germany, regardless of the dismissal of 
aval, 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

States that the German Armistice Commission should 
refuse to transmit the French statement referred to in 
document No. 609 and gives reasons for this opinion. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Transmits the text of instructions from Flandin and 
Darlan to de Brinon asking him to make representa- 
tions with German authorities on account of attacks by 
the Paris press on members of the French Government, 
and reports on his reply to de Brinon in this matter. 


Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I M 

Forwards a report from the German Armistice Com- 
mission to the High Command of the Wehrmacht which 
states that recent concessions made by the French Gov- 
ernment give the impression that France wants to prove 
that the policy of Montoire will be maintained and that 
there has been no closer contact with Britain, unknown 
to Germany. 


The State Secretary to the Foreign Minister 

States that Germany’s complete reserve toward the 
Vichy Government can lead to a political vacuum in 
German-French relations and suggests that this 


vacuum be filled by starting economic discussions } 


with the French. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports having received a communication from Dar- 
lan through Benoist-Méchin, French Government dele- 
gate for questions regarding prisoners of war in Berlin; 
in this communication the French Government in- 
quires whether the return of Laval to the Government 
is an absolute prerequisite for continued French-Ger- 
man cooperation, and suggests that Darlan come to 
Paris to discuss the modalities of Laval’s return. 


Minister Hemmen to Ministerialdirektor Wiehl 

Encloses copy of a letter in which he had informed 
Ribbentrop of a communication from Huntziger assur- 
ing the Foreign Minister of the French Government’s 
desire for cooperation with Germany and requesting 
early resumption of German-French discussions; he had 
asked Ribbentrop’s authorization for using this com- 
munication from Huntziger for a fresh start in German- 
French economic negotiations, deadlocked since before 
Christmas, 
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1941 

Jan, 19 | The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry’ 671 | 1126 
On instructions from Huntziger, Benoist-Méchin in- 

formed the Embassy that the departure of a German 

control commission for Casablanca could damage the 

French position in North Africa, since British whisper- 

ing propaganda among the Arabs would represent this 

as being a German occupation force. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Paris 673 | 1133 
In view of reports about plans for an attempt on 

Laval’s life, asks that this danger be brought to Laval’s 

attention and that he be deterred from going into un- 

occupied France. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 674-} 1134 
Reports Laval’s account of the latter’s meeting with 

Pétain in the course of which the events of December 13 

were discussed; a communiqué was agreed to at the end 

of the conversation. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy | 689 | 1167 
Department 
Requests instructions with sere to proposels 
adopted by the interdepartmental Economic Policy 
Committee specifying demands to be represented by 
Hemmen in economic negotiations with the French as 
well as possible means of pressure to be applied in order 
to enforce these demands, 


Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 690} 1169 
Hitler has repeated an earlier instruction that no 

official discussions with prominent Frenchmen may be 

held without his explicit instructions. 


The Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic | 712} 1200 
Questions With the German Armistice Commission 
. _ to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports having been informed by his French opposite 
number that the French Government would reject, for ee 
political reasons, German supervision of the outer 
borders of France in return for a relaxation of the line 
of demarcation, since Vichy regarded this asa limitation 
of French sovereignty, in consideration of France’s 
rere with other countries, particularly the United 
ates,  - 


Jan. 19 


Jan, 19 


Jan, 22 


J an. 22 


Jan. 26 


Editors’ Note | 1217 
Reference to remarks by Abetz to Halder on Jan- 
uary 28 regarding Hitler’s attitude toward Laval. 


The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 736 |. 1234 
Reports information from de Brinon about a Cabinet 

meeting in Vichy in which the civilian ministers op- 

posed 2 return of Laval to the Government which was 

demanded by Darlan and Huntziger; Darlan has also 

inquired at the Embassy whether he could come to 

Paris with proposals for Laval. 


Jan. 31 


(See also under “Africa,” “Far East,” “Italy,” 
“Middle East,” “Mili Documents,” “Spain.” and 
“United States.”) nts,” “Spain,” an 
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Great Britain 





Date Subject .| Page 





ek Mi ndum by the Representative of the Foreign 20 
t. emorandum by 1 
y Ministry With the High Command of the Army | 
Outlines a proposed division of the world’s colonies 
after the cessation of hostilities. - 


Sept. 25| The Chargé d’ Affaires in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 183 
Transmits a telegram from the Spanish Ambassador 


in London regarding British morale. 


(See also under “Greece,” “Treland,”’ ‘Peace 
Moves,” and “United States.’’) 





Greater Geruan Economic SPHERE 





1940 
Sept. 27| The Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Department 115 199 
to the Embassy in Italy 
Germany does not consider the present moment 
suitable for detailed conversations about the greater 
economic sphere, but would be interested in learning 
more about the Italian program on that subject. 


Oct. [11] | Afemorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 173 284 
Discussions between Ribbentrop, Clodius, and 
Italian Foreign Trade Minister Riccardi of economic 
relations between Germany and Italy and the changes 
in European and world economic conditions that 
would result from the war. 


Oct. 15 | Afemorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's | 177 297 
Personal Sia 
Reception of Italian Foreign Trade Minister Ric- 
cardi on October 14 by Hitler and other German dig- 
nitaries at which European economic problems were 
discussed in general terms. 


S 


Oct. 16 | Afemorandum by the Deputy Director of the Economic | 181 
Policy Department 2 
In discussions with Funk and Clodius, the Italian 
Foreign Trade Minister registered Italy’s claim to 
equal ene potion in the economic resources of south- 
east Europe. He wished to establish closer relations 
between his own and the Reich Economics Ministry. 


ce 
GREECE 
EET peemeeeeeeeeee 
1940 
Sept. 25| Memorandum by the Director of the Political Depart- 106 1835 


ment 
The Greek Minister renewed protestations that 
reports of unneutral actions by Greece were false. 


Sept.30| Memorandum by the State Secretary 135 229 
Statements of Count Ciano regarding Greece. 


Oct.18 | The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 191 322 
Convers intelligence from a reliable source on the 


views of Italian political and military leaders regarding 
relations with Greece. 
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Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
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Grerece—Continued 


Subject 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Ciano stated that Mussolini did not believe Turkey 
would interfere in case of an Italian attack on Greece. 
To a question whether such an attack was imminent, 
Ciano was noncommittal. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports reliable intelligence that an Italian attack 
on Greece will come within the next few days. Noth- 
ing has come from the Italian Government regarding 
its plans. ‘ 


The Minister in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports a conversation with an official of the Greek 
Foreign Ministry regarding Greek-Italian relations. 


The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 

The Italian Minister has informed the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister that Italian troop concentrations in 
Albania were not directed against Yugoslavia. The 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister feared that an Italian action 
against Greece would lead to a general conflagration in 
the Balkans. 


The State Secretary to the Legation in Greece 
Instructions to observe the utmost reserve respecting 
Greek-Italian relations, 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
and to the Special Train of the Foreign Minister 
Ciano stated that the Italian ultimatum to Greece 
would be delivered during the night and that military 
ne would start at 6:00 o’clock in the morning 
of the following day. 


The State Secretary to the Special Train of the Foreign 
Minister 
Forwards a note from the Greek Minister with the 
text of a telegram from the Greek Minister President 
concerning the Italian ultimatum; Weizsdcker’s re- 
marks upon receiving the Greek note. 


Memorandum by an Official of the News Service and 
Press Department 
Records that German citizens in Greece have been 
correctly treated; Greece is not officially calling for 
British assistance, but is appealing to all who are of 
good will to help her. 2 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a statement by the Turkish Ambassador re- 
garding the position Turkey would take in the event of a 
Bulgarian attack on Greece. 


Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I 

Encloses a report of October 28 from the Military 
Attaché in Italy summarizing what had been officially 
told him by the Italian authorities about their inten- 
tions toward Greece. 
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XLVIZ 





Date 


1940 
Oct. 31 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 7 


Nov. 25 


Dec. 7 


Dec, 11 


Dec. 20 


Dec. 31 


1941 
Jan, 3 


Subject 





The State Secretary to the Legation in Greece 

Jnstructions that no outwardly noticeable measures 
are to be taken regarding preparations for the departure 
of German citizens from Greece. ‘ 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Records telling the Greek Minister that Germany 
stood with Italy. 


Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter . 

Summarizes the main stages, as seen from the Foreign 
Ministry, leading up to Hitler’s decision on October 19 
not to address a friendly question to Mussolini regard- 
ing Italian intentions against Greece. 


The Minister in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the Greek Foreign Ministry denied that 
the British had suggested that they be allowed to bomb 
the Rumanian oil region from Greek territory; it was 
stated ‘with decisiveness that British help was being 
rendered solely in defense against Italian aggression. 


The Legation in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports statements of the Greek General Staff that 
no further British landing had taken place since the 
arrival of British Air Force units with ground crews 
and auxiliary services in mid-November. 


Circular of the Foreign Minister 

Instructions to the Missions on the line to take in 
conversations in connection with the Italian military 
reverses in Albania. 


The Minister in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports & conversation with Metaxas who empha- 
sized that a disturbance of correct Greek-German 
relations as a result of a British military initiative was 
not to be final; Metaxas stated that Greece had no 
intention of making conquests in Albania, but that she 
must have assurances that she would no longer be 
exposed to an Italian thrust from that side, 


Editors’ Note 
Reference to suggestions for German mediation in 
the Greek-Italian war. 


The Legation in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that there are no indications of a debarkation 
of British ground forces on the Greek mainland; in 
view of the favorable military situation and the Greek 
wish to avoid closer ties with Britain, dispatch of 
British ground forces to Greece is considered unlikely 
unless the Greeks should suffer a defeat and Germany 
should intervene. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records that he had merely conveyed Hitler’s 
thanks for the New Year’s congratulations of the 
Greek King, not congratulations from Hitler in return. 
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Date Subject Page 
1941 / . es 
The Embassy in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 665] 1115 


Jan, 16 


Report of a conversation with the Greek Military 
Attaché which took place at his request; he denied 
that British ground forces were in Greece or that 
Greece participated in Turkish-English staff conver- 
sations, expressed uncertainty about German objec- 
tives, and discussed possible German military moves 
against Greece and Turkey. 


(See also under “Bulgaria,” “Italy,” “Military 
Documents,” and “ Yugoslavia.”’) 


Huncary 





1940 
Sept. 2 


Undated 


Sept. 28 


Sept. 30 


Nov. 26 


Nov, 30 


‘Dec. 9 


The Regent of Hungary to Adolf Hitler 
Expresses gratitude for the second Vienna Award. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Personal Staff 
Records a conversation of Hitler with the Hungarian 
Minister on September 10, Hitler discusses German 
interests in Rumania, the minorities problem in Hun- 
gary, and the military situation. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The Hungarian Minister, referring to a passage in 
Ribbentrop’s public statement of September 27, stated 
that, if Germany desired, Hungary could openly igs has 
her willingness to affiliate with the Tripartite Pact; 
Weizsicker told the Hungarian provisionally that an 
open pact was not involved and requests the Foreign 
Minister to confirm this position. 


The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 
The Hungarian Government consents to the transit 
of German troops through Hungary to Rumania. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

Record of a conversation between Hitler and Teleki 

on November 20, attended also by Ribbentrop and 


Cséky. Topics of discussion were Germany’s rela- | 


tions with Russia, the military preagth of the Axis, 
Italy’s war with Greece, Hungarian-Rumanian rela- 
tions, and the attitude of Yugoslavia. 


The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a statement by the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister that in order to strengthen good relations 
with- Yugoslavia he was willing to accept the Yugoslav 
suggestion that he visit Belgrade, but that he did not 
ae ae! it desirable if this were merely a courtesy 
visit. 


The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Hungar 

The draft of the proposed Hungarian- Yugoslav 
agreement contains everything that needs to be said 
and the German Government has no additional sug- 
gestions to make, 
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Houncary—Continued 
Date Bubject , Doc.No.| Page 
1940 . a ey 
Dec. 9 | The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 480 825 


Reports that the Rumanian Foreign Minister in- 
quired about Cs&ky’s visit to Belgrade; he cited reports 
that Cs&ky’s visit to Belgrade was made in agreement 
with Berlin and he wondered why Germany made use 
of Hungarian mediation. 


Dec. 11 | The State Secretary to the Legation in Rumania _ 514 872 
7 Replies to document No. 480 and states that in the 

matter of CsAky’s trip to Belgrade, there is no question 

of a Hungarian mediation between Germany and 

Yugoslavia; it is a purely Hungarian matter. 


(See also under “Rumania” and “Slovakia.”) 





IRELAND 


1940 
Nov. 7 | The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Minister 300 493 
: Reports a conversation with the Secretary General 
of the Irish Ministry of External Affairs regarding the 
remarks about the Irish ports made by Churchill in the 
House of Commons on November 5, 


Nov. 13 | The State Secretary to the Legation in Ireland 330 570 
States that there are no objections to Hempel’s 
telling de Valera that determined resistance against 
any British attempt to violate Irish neutrality would 
result in Ireland’s being in a front with Germany. 


Nov. 14 | Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 333 572 
Records having been told by General Warlimont 
that if the Irish Government should request German 
assistance against a British attack, such assistance 
could involve only the concentration of German sub- 
marines around Irish ports occupied by the British 
and air attacks on these ports. 


Nov. 26 | The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Ireland 407 718 
Instructions to report on the possibility of a British 
attack on Ireland and to discuss the matter with in- 
fluential persons in Ireland, preferably de Valera; 
suggestions as to how the matter might be treated in 

such a conversation, 


Nov. 28 | Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 416 727 
Records statements reported to have been made by 
the Foreign Minister in a conversation with Hitler on 


November 26 regarding a possible British attack on 
Ireland. ‘ 


Nov. 29 | The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Ministry 419 736 

Replies to document No. 407. ports statements 

by the Secretary General of the Irish Ministry of 

External Affairs and discusses the probability of a 

British attack on Ireland and the military possibilities 

of a resistance by Ireland; emphasizes de Valera’s cir- 

cumspection in avoiding anything that might be con- 

strued by Great Britain as a departure from strict 

neutrality. 
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1940 oho 
Dec. 5 | The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Ireland 455 793 


Instructions to bring up again with de Valera the 
possibility of British intervention in Ireland and to 
state that Germany was in a position to give Ireland a 
considerable quantity of captured British arms free of 
charge. 


Dec. 7 | The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Ministry 466 804 
: Suggests that it would be advisable to indicate in 
conversations with Irish leaders Germany’s interest 
in the continued existence of an independent Ireland; 
states that an expression of German intentions to assist 
in the union of Northern Ireland with the Irish State 
would be premature. 


Dec. 10 | The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Ministry 485 832 

Reports having been told by the Secretary General 

of the Irish Ministry of External Affairs that a British 

attack on Ireland was unlikely at the present time; 

that militating against the possibility of British inter- 

vention were factors such as the prospects of Irish re- 

sistance, of irreconcilable Irish hostility in the future, 

and of the violent reaction of the Irish-American com- 

munity in the United States. 


Dec. 17 | The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Ministry 523 882 

Reports having sounded out the Irish Government as 

to whether. it wanted to obtain arms shipments from 

the Germans; the reply given by the Secretary General 

of the Irish Ministry of External Affairs was that de 

Valera saw no possibility of having the arms shipped to 

Treland unnoticed and therefore felt’ that Ireland’s 

reps situation did not permit the taking of any 

risks, 


Dec. 29 | The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Ministry 576 973 
Records a conversation with de Valera regarding a 
German proposal to send additional personnel to the 
Mission in Dublin via German aircraft. 


(See also under “United States.”’) 
LL tt 
Iraty : 





Ciano stated that Mussolini was concerned by signs 
of annoyance in Moscow over Italy’s failure to take 
up political discussions, and would like to start such 
negotiations as soon as possible; Mackensen stated 
that nothing had changed since Ribbentrop objected 
to such discussions with the Soviet Union; Ciano asked 


to have a new statement of Hitler’s and Ribbentrop’s 
views. 


Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini : 

The assault on Britain will begin as soon as the 
weather is favorable; German strength in the east has 
also been increased in view of events in Rumania; since 
the war will last through the winter, efforts should be 
made to get Spain in, and to promote closer ties to 
Japan to keep America out of the war. 


Sept. 17 102 


Sept. 10) The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 42 54 
68 
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Date 


1940 


Subject 





Sept. 20} Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 


Sept. 20 


Sept. 22 


Sept. 25 


Sept. 29 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 18 


Oct. 19 


Oct. 21 


Secretariat 
In a conversation with Mussolini and Ciano on Sep- 
tember 19, Ribbentrop presented a proposal for an 
alliance with Japan arguing that it would prevent 
American entry into the war; the Soviet Union would 
not be pleased by it but would act cautiously; steps to 
get Spain into the war were being planned. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
In a conversation with Mussolini and Ciano on Sep- 
tember 20, Ribbentrop discussed negotiations with 
Spain and with Japan. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

Ribbentrop and Mussolini agreed to await Soviet 
reaction to the tripartite pact, and later possibly to 
offer her a free hand in the direction of India or the Per- 
sian Gulf; Franco is to be offered a military alliance; a 
propaganda campaign against Roosevelt would be 
undertaken, and a break in relations considered. 


Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I M 
Statements from the Italian General Staff regarding 
military dispositions in Albania and Libya. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat 
Conversation between Hitler and Ciano in Berlin on 
September 28; discussion of negotiations with Spain; it 
i agreed that Hitler and Mussolini will meet at the 
renner, 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat 
Meeting of Hitler and Mussolini at the Brenner. 
Discussion of plans and operations against Britain; 
relations with the United States, the USSR, and France; 
negotiations with Spain; territorial claims after the 
war. 


Ambassador Mackensen to State Secretary Weizsdcker 

Writes that Ciano was rankled by the failure of Ger- 
many to give him sufficient advance notice of the dis- 
patch of troops to Rumania. Ciano is trying to pro- 
mote the appearance of some Italian troops alongside 
the Germans in order to save face. Outwardly the 
Italians show no indication of ill feeling. 


Benito Mussolini to Adolf Hitler 

Discusses Axis policies toward France, the problem 
of disposing of the remaining British positions on the 
Continent, and relations with Spain. 


Stale Secretary Weizsdcker to Ambassador Mackensen 

_Ribbentrop feels that he had spoken plainly enough to 
Ciano regarding the dispatch of troops to Rumania: he 
is receptive, however, to the idea of a symbolic Italian 
participation in the Axis military representation in 
Rumania, 
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Date 


1940 
Oct. 26 | The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Minisiry 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


28 


.19 


. 20 


. 20 


22 


. 25 


Subject 





Recommends that the German Consul General at 
Tirana be recalled before the expected arrival of Ciano. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
Conversation between Hitler and Mussolini at Flor- 
ence. Hitler informs Mussolini of his talks with Laval, 
Pétain, and Franco; discusses relations with the USSR 
and Molotov’s forthcoming visit to Berlin. 


Editors’ Note 3 

General Thoma’s report of November 3 on his 
mission to Libya. Hitler’s decision regarding the 
question of sending armored units to Libya. 


Editors’ Note 

Ciano’s meeting with Ribbentrop at Schénhof, No- 
vember 3 and 4. Revisions and final text of the Ger- 
man-Italian-Spanish secret protocol. 


The Consul General at Milan, Temporarily at Bolzano, 
to the Foreign Minister 
Reports deterioration of the situation in South Tirol, 
unwillingness of the German optants to migrate, and 
offers some explanations for the attitudes of the South 
Tirol Volksdeutsche. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat 

Record of the conversation between Hitler and 
Ciano in the presence of Ribbentrop at Obersalzberg 
on November 18. Discussion of the defense measures 
for the protection of Rumanian oil fields against British 
air attack, and of strategic problems in the Mediter- 
ranean Tregion generally. itler raised the question 
of possible Italian concessions in order to achieve the 
neutralization of Yugoslavia, 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

_ Records a brief reception of Count Ciano by Hitler 

in Vienna, on November 20, Ciano reported Musso- 

lini's concurrence with Hitler’s proposal to neutralize 

Yugoslavia by offering Salonika as an inducement, 


Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini 

iscusses the psychological and military conse- 
quences of Italy’s attack on Greece. Proposes certain 
political and military measures, ; 


Benito Mussolini to Adolf Hitler 

Explains the reasons for the Italian reverse against 
Greece. Urges that Spain be brought into the war 
now, and agrees that under specific conditions Yugo- 
slavia should be induced to adhere to the Axis. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 
: Records the conversation between Hitler and Grandi 
in the Reich Chancellery on November 25, — 
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637 


639 


671 


706° - 
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Date 


1940 


Dec. 


Dee. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


5 


11 


12 


12 


12 


14 


15 


Subject 


Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini 

States that Field Marshal Milch is instructed to ar- 
range for the employment of German air force units in 
the Mediterranean against the British. Outlines 
policy toward Rumania, Yugoslavia, Soviet Russia, 
and Spain and suggests a meeting, possibly at the 
Brenner. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports the conversation of Field Marshal Milch 
with Mussolini, regarding the employment of German 
air force units in Italy. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry - 
Reports Mussolini’s explanations for the Italian 
failure in Albania and his views on France and Spain. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 

Records a conversation between Hitler and Alfieri, 
in the presence of Ribbentrop, Meissner, Schmidt, 
and Colonel Schmundt. Discussion of the acute Ital- 
ian situation in Albania, MHitler’s comments on 
Italian conduct of the war. Hitler proposes a meeting 
with Mussolini as soon as possible. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Explains details of Field Marshal Milch’s negotia- 
tions regarding employment of German air units in 
Italy and the Mediterranean. 


The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador in Italy 
Summarizes statements made to Alfieri regarding 

the Italian position in Albania and the effects of 

Italian reverses on the political situation. Instructions 

2 the line to follow in diplomatic conversations in 
ome. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports discussing with Ciano the subjects dealt 
with in document No. 498. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that Ciano discussed the rumor of his possi- 

ble replacement by Grandi. Mackensen considers it 

improbable that Mussolini would drop Ciano. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on the shake-up in the Italian Army and 
Navy High Commands in consequence of the reverses 
in Albania. ‘ 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that Ciano is extremely worried over the 

situation in North Africa but confident regarding Al- 
ania, 
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Date 


1940 


Subject 


Dec. 20 | Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 


Dec. 20 


Dee. 23 


Dec. 27 


Dec. 30 


Dee. 31 
1941 
Jan. 1 
Jan, 2 


Jan, 2 


- Secretariat : 
Records the conversation between Hitler and Alfieri 
in the Reich Chancellery on December 19 in the pres- 
ence of Ribbentrop. Alfieri presented as matter of 
urgency a list of Italian requests for additional raw 


‘materials. Hitler stressed the need to coordinate 


Italian and German war production through the eco- 
nomic committees. He mentioned Germany’s need 
for labor, the problem of transportation, and reiterated 
his wish for a meeting with Mussolini in which economic 
problems and war plans could be considered. 


The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Forwards requests from Mussolini for a German ar- 
mored force for North Africa; and for material for 10 
divisions. 


The Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Department 
to the Embassy in Italy 

Directs that the Italian Government be asked to send 
its economic experts to Berlin to discuss Italy’s urgent 
requests for materials. 
Memorandum by the State Secretary : 

Records a remark by the Italian Ambassador that 
Mussolini hoped German-Soviet relations would not 
deteriorate. Weizsicker informed Alfieri of the state 
of Schnurre’s negotiations in Moscow. 


Memorandum by the Counselor of Embassy in Italy 

_ Recommends organization of combined German-Ital- 
jan command through which Germany, as dominant 
partner, could contro! Axis strategy. : 


Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini 

Expresses solidarity with Mussolini and assures him 
that everything possible will be done to meet his re- 
quests; presents a general view of the war as regards 
England, France, Spain, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Russia, and North Africa; renews invita- 
tation for a meeting. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports the delivery to Mussolini of Hitler’s letter 
(document No. 586) and Mussolini’s oral comments. 


Benito Mussolini to Adolf Hitler 


Acknowledges receipt of Hitler’s letter of December 
31 (document No, 586). 


The German General at Headquarters of the Italian 
anes Forces to the High Command of the Wehr- 
mac 

Analyzes the causes for the failures of the Italian 
armed forces, Reports that these have led to a crisis 
of confidence. Urges the need for German influence on 


the conduct of operations in the Mediterranean 
theater. 








916 


932 


966 


983 


990 


996 
1004 


1005 


Date 


1941 
Jan. 3 


Jan. 4 


Jan, 7 


Jan. 7 


Jan. 10 


Jan. 13 


Jan. 21 


Undated 


Jan. 29 


Jan, 29 
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Subject 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry _ 
Reports on Italo—Soviet conversations as described 
by Ciano. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Minisiry _ 

Reports that there is nothing definite underlying 
Mussolini’s prediction of favorable change in the 
Albanian campaign. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

Record of the conversation between Ribbentrop and 
Alfieri on January 6. Subject: The Soviet proposal 
to Italy to discuss the German-Italian guarantee to 
Rumania, the Danube question, and the question of 
the Straits. Alfieri handed Ribbentrop a memoran- 
dum setting forth the Italian position and Ribbentrop 
promised to send a more precise statement after further 
study. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Transmits a summary of the results of economic ne- 
gotiations with an Italian delegation, and notes objec- 
tions of the OKW to furnishing Italy with the quantity 
of petroleum anticipated in the agreement. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports a conversation with Mussolini who confirms 
January 19 as the date of his meeting with Hitler, 


Memorandum by an Official of the State Secretary's 
Secretariat 
Records instructions for Weizsicker from Ribben- 
trop on what to tell the Italian Ambassador on the 
subject of Soviet-Italian negotiations. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat ; 

Records the conversation between Hitler and 
Mussolini in the presence of Ribbentrop and Ciano at 
the Berghof, January 19. Hitler discussed his negotia- 
tions with French politicians, the problem of French 
North Africa, the Balkans, and Franco’s failure to 
enter the war, Mussolini agreed to try to induce 
Franco to join the conflict. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Text of a memorandum, handed to the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires by Weizsacker, and setting forth the 
German position on the three points raised by Molotov 
with the Italian Government. 


The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

A report by Clodius of his negotiations in Rome on 
German deliveries of petroleum products to Italy. 
He requests a decision at the highest level. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports an account by the Italian Ambassador of 
@ conversation with Molotov, in which the Italian 
position was stated on the questions of the Rumanian 
guarantee, the Danube, and the Straits. 
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Date 5 Subject Doe. No.} Page 
1941 7 : : - 
Jan. 291 The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry Os 731 | 1225 
Evaluates the political implications of Mussolini’s 
dispatch of Cabinet ministers to the front. 
(See also under “France,” “Greater German Eco- 
nomic Sphere,” “Greece,” “Middle East,” ‘Military 
Documents,” “Rumania,” “Spain,” “Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics,” and ‘‘Yugoslavia.’’) 
Latin AMERICA , 2 
1940 . ‘ 
Oct. 17 | The Ambassador in Brazil to the Foreign Ministry 182. 311 


Discusses attitude of Brazilian officials toward 
presidential election in the United States. 


Oct. 31 | Memorandum by the Head of Political Division 1X 265 441 
Examines the problem of retaliation against Uru- 
guayan nationals Eving in areas under German control. 
The number of Germans in Uruguay is so dispropor- 
tionately greater that retaliatory measures are not 
recommended. 


Nov. 13 | The Ambassador in Argentina to the Foreign Ministry 327 549 
States that press reports of negotiations between the 
United States and Uruguay regarding military bases in 
Uruguay have caused a sensation with the public 
in Argentina; there is concern in official circles with 
ee to a possible infringement of Argentina’s rights 
at La Plata estuary, 


Nov. 20 | The Ambassador tn Brazil to the Foreign Ministry 361 629 
Reports the views of the Brazilian Foreign Minister: 
that Brazil would make naval and air bases available 
only to all American Governments, and not to the 
United States alone. 


Nov. 30 | The Embassy in Argentina to the Foreign Ministry 429 753 
Forwards a series of recommendations regarding 

South America derived from a conference of several 

Chiefs of Mission, 


Dec. 23 | Memorandum by the State Secretary 555 | 933 
Records a discussion with the Argentine Ambassa- 
dor who presented a memorandum on the project for a 
customs union with Brazil and other neighboring 


ipa countries. 
Jan. 23 | Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy | 698 | 1176 
Department 


Proposes that Germany not insist on her right of most- 
favored-nation treatment in the initial stages of the Ar- 
gentine-Brazilian custom union, such a waiver to be 
conditional on Argentina’s not claiming special privi- 
ae as regards the future Greater German economic 

on. 


(See also under “United States.”) 
a eB ee et ee oe os 
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Date 


1940 
Sept. 9 


Sept. 10 


Sept. 12 


Sept. 14 


Sept. 14 


Sept, 28 


Sept. 30 


Sept. 30 


Oct. 2 


Oct. 3 


Subject 





The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 

Refers to the proposals of the Grand Mufti for Arab- 
Axis collaboration in exchange for unrestricted recogni- 
tion of the independence of the Arab countries. The 
Reich Government is positively disposed but wishes 
Ciano’s opinion. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Ciano is skeptical concerning the Grand Maufti’s 
proposals but says his experts would examine them more 
thoroughly. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 

Iraq wants Germany to associate herself with a writ- 
ten declaration on the independence of the Arab coun~ 
tries which supposedly had been issued by Italy; since 
Germany does not know about this declaration Ciano 
is to be asked for an explanation; Weizsicker also sug- 
gests that a somewhat positive answer ought to be given 
to Iraq to keep her on the Axis side. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Ciano denied that Italy issued any written declara- 
tion on the independence of the Arabs; only vague 
statements had been made and the whole issue was dis- 
cussed in an Italian memorandum. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministr 

Transmits a memorandum by the Italian Govern- 
ment which states why Italy objects to a public declara- 
tion committing the Axis to Arab independence. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
Proposes that a statement on Arab independence be 
given to the Grand Mufti’s envoy and sent out over the 
radio; also that Italy should convey to the Iraq Govern- 
waa Germany’s readiness to reopen diplomatic rela- 
ions, 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 

Instructions to make some modifications in the mem- 
orandum of September 28 (document No. 127) and to 
take it up with the Italian Government. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 

The Grand Mufti’s secretary reports that Arab lead- 
ers have examined, but rejected, the possibility of col- 
laboration with the Soviet Union, unless they saw their 
independence threatened by Italy. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

The Italian Government agreed to the text of the 
proposed German declaration to the Arabs as well as to 
other suggestions contained in Woermann’s memoran- 
dum of September 28. 


The State Secretary to the Legation in Afghanistan 

_ The Afghan Minister has discussed his country’s as- 
pirations and inquired about Germany’s aims in Asia as 
well as about Germany’s attitude in the event of seri- 


on difficulties between the Soviet Union and Afghani- 
stan. 
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1940 
Oct. 3 | The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 146 241 
Reports a conversation with the Iraq Minister of 
Justice; Iraqi concern over Italian policy. Papen re- 
commends that he be authorized to make a statement 
to the Iraq Minister of Justice on Germany’s postwar 
plans regarding the Near East. 


Oct. 6 | The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 160 268 
Instructions to inquire about Italy’s attitude toward 
the Arab idea of a federation of Arab states. 


Oct. 18 | Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 190 320 
Records a conversation of the Grand Mufti’s envoy 
with Weizsicker regarding the German declaration on 
policy toward the Arabs. 


Nov. 6] The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 296 481 
Reports receiving from the Italian Foreign Ministry 
& memorandum regarding the steps taken by the 
Italian Minister in Baghdad with the Iraq Minister 
President in the matter of a resumption of German- 
Iraq diplomatic relations. 


Nov. 15 | The Chargé d’ Affaires in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 342 586 
Forwards a memorandum from Anfuso recording a 
conversation between Buti, head of the Italian Foreign 
Ministry’s Political Department, and the private sec- 
retary of the Grand Mufti. ; 


Nov. 18 | The Minister in Iran to the Foreign Ministry 350 597 
Reports great anxiety in Iran as a result of British 
propaganda assertions that “Germany sold Iran to the 
Soviet Union;’’ requests instructions. 


Nov. 20 | The State Secretary to the Legation in Iran “| 364 632 
In reply to document No. 350, suggests that the 
Iranians be told that their concern is not justified 
and that there is complete accord between Germany 

and Russia. i 


Undated| Memorandum by the Head of Political Division VII 481 826 
Brief drawn up for the conference with the State 
Secretary on December 9 reviewing German policy to- 
ward the Arabs and presenting proposals, 


Dec. 9 | Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department | 482 829 
Records being informed by the Italian Embassy of 
recent reports from the Italian Minister in Baghdad 
according to which Minister President Gaylani, faced 
with British threats, had requested Axis assistance; 
the Italian Government wished to know Germany’s 
views. 


Dec. 11 | Memorandum by the Head of Political Division VII 496 846 
Proposes that Papen be authorized to confirm in 
writing to the Iraq Minister in Ankara the statement 
expressing sympathy for the Arab struggle for inde- : 
ponceuce published by the German press on Decem- 
er 5. 
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Subject 
































Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 

Records information received from the Italian Em- 
bassy regarding a recent report by the Italian Minister 
in Baghdad about conversations with Minister Presi- 
dent Gaylani; the latter had spoken of American and 
Turkish efforts to dissuade Iraq from resuming diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Encloses copy of a letter to the Iraq Minister in 
Ankara, confirming the German statement to the 
Arabs, which had been communicated earlier to the 
private secretary of the Grand Mufti. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 

Records information received from the Italian Em- 
bassy regarding conversations of Minister President 
Gaylani of Iraq and the Italian Minister in Baghdad; 
Gaylani felt, encouraged by the friendly attitude of the 
Axis Powers, 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in Turkey 

Informs Hentig that the French have yielded to the 
German request for a permit for him to enter Syria. 
Outlines the Foreign Minister’s instructions. 


The Grand Mufti to Adolf Hitler 

Summarizes the grievances of Arab nationalists 
against British and French policy in Iraq, Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine; expresses admiration, friendship, 
and sympathy for Hitler and Germany; vows Arab 
determination to enter the struggle, provided certain 
moral and material interests are assured. 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the private secretary of the Grand 
Mufti will journey to Berlin and Rome; according to 
his statements, Nuri as-Said has resigned from the 
Iraq Cabinet and the latter is now prepared to cooper- 
ate with Germany. 


(See also under “Turkey” and “Union of Soviet 
Socialist. Republics.’’) 
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Miurrary Documents 


i grt 


1940 
Oct. 10 | Fihrer’s Directive 171 
Outlines the chain of command for the German 
military mission to Rumania specifying that in foreign 
policy matters prior understanding with the Foreign 
Ministry must be sought. 7 
Nov. 12 | Fuhrer’s Directive No. 18 323 


Outlines the military operations respecting Spain 
Portugal, North Africa, the Balkans, Russia, an 
England for which detailed planning is to proceed. 


281 


527 
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1940 
Nov. 25 | The High Command of the Wehrmacht to the German 
\ __ Armistice Commission 
Conveys information regarding decisions reached 
by Keitel and Badoglio, in talks at Innsbruck Novem- 
ber 14-15, concerning closer integration of their 
policies toward France. : 
Dec. 10 | Fihrer’s Directive: Mediterranean 835 
Directs that a German air wing be sent to south- 
ern Italy to combat the British fleet and shipping. 


Dec. 10 | Fihrer’s Directive No. 19: Operation Attila 
Directs that plans be drawn up for the occupation of 
unoccupied France and for seizure of the French fleet. 


836 


Dec. 13 | Fuhrer’s Directive No. 20: Operation Marita - 867 
. Outlines plan for the military occupation of Greece 
with build-up of forces in Rumania and movement 


through Bulgaria, 


Dec. 18 | Fuhrer’s Directive No. 21: Operation Barbarossa 
Outlines plan to crush the Soviet Union in a quick 
campaign. 


Editors’ Note 

Extract from the draft of entries by Helmuth 
Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht Operations 
Staff regarding Hitler’s conference with top military 
leaders and with Ribbentrop on January 9. 


899 


1941 
1056 


Jan, 11 | Fuhrer’s Directive No. 22 
Directs that preparations be made to send German 
foe support the Italians in North Africa and 
ania, 


1073 


Jan. 21 | Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat - 
_ Records a conversation between Hitler and Musso- 
lini, in the presence of Ribbentrop, Ciano, Keitel, Jodl, 
Rintelen, Guzzoni, and Marras on January 20. Hitler 
surveys the military and strategic situation. 


Jan. 21 | Directive of the High Command of the Wehrmacht 
Regarding Sonnenblume and Alpenveilchen: directs 
that the transport of an armored formation to Tripoli 
begin about February 15; and that only one German 
mountain division be made ready for Albania. 


a SP 


1145 


1158 





NETHERLANDS 
ac 


1940 , 

Dec. 6 The Director of the Economie Policy Department to the | 462 800 

Office oe the pbc of the Foreign po 

j " : 

Netherlands missar for the Occupie 
The Foreign Minister has agreed to the mutual 
exemption of customs duties for Germany and the 
Netherlands. An appropriate decree by the Reich 
Minister of Finance will be published shortly in the 

official gazettes. : 
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1941 , 
Jan. 16| The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the | 667} 1118 
Reich Commissar for the Occupied Netherlands to 
the Foreign Ministry ; 
Reports on the situation in the occupied Netherlands, 


Jan, 28 | Memorandum by the Director of the Political Pee 723 | 1215 
Records information from the Foreign Ministry : 
representative at The Hague regarding the Reich 
Commissar’s attitude concerning the recent pastoral 
letter of the Netherlands Roman Catholic Episcopate. 





Norway 





Reports little opposition to the new form of govern- 
ment in Norway. Suggests that after a 6-months’ 
absence of the King, on December 10, Quisling be 
named Regent and that Hagelin then become Min- 
ister President. 


Oct. 25 | Vidkun Quisling to Stabsleiter Schickedanz 
; Encloses a memorandum dealing with the relationship 
between Norway and Germany, which assumes that 
the goal of the new relationship is the early estab- 
lishment of a Pan-Germanie federation in which Nor- 
way would occupy a proper place. The establishment 
of such a federation would require a transitional ar- 
rangement in Norway with an independent Nasjonal 
Samling government. Quisling adds a 15-point outline 
for the establishment of the Pan-Germanic federation. 


Editors’ Note 
Quisling’s visit to Berlin, December 4-12. 


233 398 


1940 
Oct. 2 | William Hagelin to Stabsleiter Schickedanz ; 144 239 
814 





Peace Moves 





Rudolf Hess has discussed with Karl Haushofer the 
possibilities of doing something to avoid the final 
struggle with England. Haushofer inquires of his son, 
Albrecht, whether through a third party a contact 
might not be made with the Hamiltons to this end. 


Sept. 10 | Rudolf Hess to Dr. Karl Haushofer 


Hess believes that possible contacts with England 
ought to be cultivated, 


46 60 


Sept. 15 | Memorandum by Dr. Albrecht Haushofer 
Records a conversation with Hess on the possibilities 
of peace between Germany and Great Britain. 


61 78 


Sept. 19 | Dr, Albrecht Haushofer to His Parents 
Transmits for safekeeping the copy of a letter to 
Hess concerning the difficulties of getting in touch 
with the Duke of Hamilton, and the draft of a letter 
to the Duke of Hamilton. 


76 129 


Sept. 3 | Dr. Karl Haushofer to Dr. Albrecht Haushofer 12 15 
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1940 
Sept. 23 






Dr. Albrecht Haushofer to Rudolf Hess 
Informs Hess that the letter to the Duke of Hamilton 
which Hess desired has been written and dispatched. 


Dr. Albrecht Haushofer to Dr. Karl Haushofer 

Expresses pessimism as to the future outcome of the 
war and says his political future depends upon the 
accuracy of his Cassandra-like predictions. 


The Chief of the Security Police and of the Security 
Service to the Foreign Ministry 
Transmits a report on the initiation of unofficial 
eace negotiations with Great Britain via Dr. Ekeberg, 
esident of the Swedish Supreme Court. 


The Consul General at Geneva to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on the visit to Geneva of ‘a highly respected” 
member of the British Conservative party who men- 
tioned tendencies in the British Government in opposi- 
tion to Churchill’s policy. 


The Minister in Sweden to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports attempt of a Swedish private person to 
bring about a meeting of British and German repre- 
sentatives to discuss possibilities of peace. 





Sept. 23 







Oct. 23 









Dec. 23 






1941 
Jan. 7 





The Consul General at Geneva to the Foreign Minisiry 

Forwards copies of reports by the Geran agent, 
Riesser, on conversations held with the British Consul 
in Geneva on July 18 and October 7, 1940. 





PortuGaL 


1940 ; 
Oct. 17 | The Minister in Portugal to the Foreign Ministry 184 
Reports statements by Salazar regarding the outlook 
that the Iberian Peninsula might be drawn into the 
war. | 


Nov. 14 | The Minister in Portugal to the Foreign Ministry 332 
_Reports conversation with Salazar who gave his 
views on Spain, England, and the United States. 


Nov. 23 | Memorandum by the Director of the Economie Policy | 390 
Department 
Recommends the delivery of arms to Portugal in 
order to pay for the importation of strategic raw ma- 
terials from that country. 


(See also under “Spain.”’) 





380 


791 
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PRotTEcTroORATE 





1940 
Oct. 5 | The Representative of the Foreign Ministry in the Pro- | 157 
: tectorate to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports decisions made by Hitler on the treatment 
of Czech resistance leaders and the future of the 
Protectorate. 


266. 
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Date 


Subject 





1940 . : ae 
Sept. 3 | The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Sept. 5 


Sept. 5 


Sept. 6 


Sept. 5 


Sept. 6 


Sept. 9 


Sept. 13 


Sept. 19 


Sept, 20 


Horia Sima told Fabricius the Iron Guard wanted 
German support for a coup d’état to set up a genuine 
pro-Axis government in Rumania; Fabricius thinks 
that an Iron Guard coup would be dangerous and not 
in the German interest and therefore ought to be 
prevented. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Fabricius advised Antonescu to take dictatorial 
powers and to weaken the King’s influence until the 
time would be ripe to demand his abdication. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Conversations with Valer Pop and Antonescu; the 
King had practically given over all his powers to 
Antonescu, who hoped for an agreement with the Iron 
Guard; Antonescu stated again his intention to pursue 
close collaboration with Germany. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Antonescu has asked for King Carol’s abdication; 
Fabricius inquires whether the King could find asylum 
in Germany. 


The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Rumania 
Instructions to make representations to Antonescu 

in case reports are true that Rumanians are making 

difficulties about date for evacuating southern Dobruja. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Negotiations for a Rumanian-Bulgarian agreement 
have been speeded up and now a treaty is ready for 
signature; the settlement provides that Bulgaria will 
pay a compensation of one billion lei to Rumania. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 

The Gestapo is now being requested to facilitate the 
return of Iron Guardists from Germany to Rumania; 
this constitutes a reversal of an earlier policy. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry - 

Foreign Minister Manoilescu said Rumania was 
considering breaking off relations with Britain unless 
the Axis objected. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

In a conversation with General Tippelskirch, 
Antonescu discussed the dispatch of German troops to 
Rumania and renewed his request that German equip- 
ment be sold to Rumania at the end of the training 
period. 


The Chief of the High Command of the Wehrmacht to the 
Foreign Ministry 

Hitler has decided that in sending the military mis- 
sion to Rumania, the main emphasis should be put on 
the moving of German troops to Rumania and that no 
war material is to be given to Rumania during the war; 
the Foreign Ministry is to examine whether the USSR. 
is to be informed of this German move. 
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1940 


Sept. 21 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


- Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


10 


14 


18 


19 


26 


Subject 





The High Command of the Wehrmacht to the Foreign 

: Ministry 

In an OKW report concerning Hitler’s decision on 
the sending of a German military mission to Rumania, 
it is stated that officially the task of the mission is to 
assist in the training of the Rumanian Army; its real 
task, which is to be kept secret, will be to protect the 
oil fields and to make the Rumanian Army a part of the 
German war machine, particularly in case of a common 
war against the USSR. 


The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Antonescu requested German fighter planes and 
antiaircraft batteries to defend the oil fields against 
threatening British attacks; Fabricius believes the 
request should be granted. 


Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy in Italy 

The Foreign Minister requests that in informing 
Ciano of the military mission to Rumania, it should be 
explained that no official announcement was made in 
order not to provoke immediate British sabotage 
actions against the oil fields. 


Circular of the Foreign Minister 

The Missions are instructed to explain officially the 
sending of a German military mission to Rumania as an 
assistance in the reorganization of the Rumanian Army; 
its real purpose, however, is protection of the oil fields. 
Any suggestion of an anti-Soviet aspect of this action is 
to be rejected but its anti-British aspect is to be em- 
phasized. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat i 
Record of a conversation between Ribbentrop and 
the special Rumanian envoy, Valer Pop. Discussion 
of problems arising from transfer of Rumanian territory 
2 Hungary and of German-Rumanian economic rela- 
ions, 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Depart- 


ment 
The Rumanian envoy, Valer Pop, asked for German 
intervention in the Soviet-Rumanian boundary negotia- 
tions and emphasized the danger of Soviet control over 
the mouth of the Danube; Woermann gave no hope 
that Germany would intervene; upon Pop’s insistence, 
the matter was to be brought before Hitler. 


The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

In a talk on German-Rumanian economic relations 
Neubacher said that the question of the price of grain 
and of the rate of exchange for the mark would be 
treated with regard for Rumania’s economic interests; 
Antonescu stressed the importance of these issues to the 
stability of his regime. 


Memorandum by the Head of Political Division IV 
Records intelligence that Soviet troops had occupied 
three islands in the Kiliya branch of the Danube; the 
Rumanian Government is reported to regard the action 
as part of a larger move to seize the entire Kiliya branch. 
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Date 


1940 
Nov. 1 


Nov. 2 


Nov. 16 


Nov. 19 


Nov. 23 


Nov. 23 


Nov. 25 


Nov, 24 


Subject 





The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that there is a conflict between General 
Antonescu and the leader of the Iron Guard, Horia 
Sima, who sent the General a letter criticizing his 
policy and demanding total power for the Legionnaire 
movement, 


The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Requests vigorous action by the Foreign Minister 
to stop the “highly undesirable invasion” of Rumania 
by representatives of German private industry. 


Ambassador Ritter to the Legation in Rumania 
Instructions to question Antonescu after his return 
from Rome about any agreements made on the dis- 
atch to Rumania of Italian training units, which had 
been reported earlier. 


Minister Neubacher to Minister Clodius 

Describes extremist tendencies within the Iron 
Guard and expresses his belief that the growing dis- 
order in Rumania will be suppressed in the next few 
weeks; otherwise immediate suspension of all German 
Esone mite advisory activities would have to be pro- 
posed. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
Record of a conversation between Ribbentrop and 
Antonescu held in Berlin on November 22. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat : 

Record of a conversation between Hitler and An- 
tonescu on November 22. Antonescu explains his 
situation, asserts the principle of Rumania’s claim to 
all of Transylvania, but states that Rumania would 
not bring up this issue until a general peace conference 
meets; Hitler states his views on the Soviet Union and 
the duration of the war, and states that world history 
will not end with the year 1940. . 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
Record of a conversation between Ribbentrop and 
Antonescu in the presence of Clodius on November 23. 
Review of some of the political questions taken up 
previously; lengthy discussion of German-Rumanian 
economic relations. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat 

Records a conversation between Antonescu and 
Keitel on November 23 about the reorganization of the 
Rumanian Army and the eee of German assist- 
snce in the motorization of Rumanian supply services; 
in a discussion on a Russian threat to Rumania, 
Antonescu agrees to Keitel’s suggestion that another 
German division be added to the German training 
units stationed in Rumania, 


461889—60——5 
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\ 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat - 

Records that at the farewell audience on November 
23 Hitler told Antonescu he could assure Rumania, 
who was now an ally, that Germany would stand up 
for her in every respect and that Rumania’s existence 
would be backed from now on by the Wehrmacht. 


Memorandum by the Deputy Director of the Economic 
Policy Department 

Summarizes the arguments against lowering the rate 

of interest on credits to Rumania below 5 percent, but 


indicates a disposition to consider secondly a rate as 


low as 4 percent. 


Minister Neubacher to Minister Clodius 

Reports on his talks with Antonescu and Iron Guard 
leaders during the Rumanian political crisis resulting 
from the assassinations of political opponents by Iron 
Guard members. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Director of the Depart- 
ment for German Internal Affairs 

Reports on the visit of Bohle and Baldur von 

Schirach to Rumania. . . 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that Antonescu expressed concern that the 
recall of Fabricius and his replacement by Killinger 


might be interpreted as a change in Germany’s policy |. 


toward Rumania or toward Antonescu personally; sug- 
gests that the latter be informed by Ribbentrop that 
there will be no change in German policy. 


The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that Antonescu agreed to the dispatch of 
additional German reinforcements. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

_ Reports on excesses of the Iron Guard which resulted 
in a serious clash between Antonescu and Sima and 
seriously shook Antonescu’s confidence in Sima; the 
Rumanian industrialist and supporter of the Iron 
Guard, Malaxa, plays a role in this conflict. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that Antonescu requested a visit with Hitler 
as soon as possible in order to discuss Rumanian 
defense policy and to get advice on domestic policy; 
ntonescu inquired about Hess’ invitation to Sima to 
visit Berlin. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

__ Reports that Horia Sima declined to go along on the 
journey to Berlin, although Axftonescu had given his 
approval. 
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1941 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


16 


15 


16 


16 


22 


23 


24 


24 


Subject 





Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

Record of a conversation between Hitler and Anto- 
nescu at the Obersalzberg on January 14; detailed dis- 
cussion of Antonescu’s relations with the Iron Guard 
and its leader, Horia Sima, and regarding Ru- 
mania’s relations with her neighbors. Hitler again 
assured Antonescu that the German guarantee for 
Rumania was a@ binding obligation which would be 
honored not only at the Soviet-Rumanian border, but 
also at other borders. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Personal Staff 

Submits to Weizsicker a copy of the memorandum 
handed in by Antonescu on his Berlin visit, which 
Ribbentrop wants to have discussed by Weizsicker, 
Ritter, Ulodius, Woermann, and Wiehl; the enclosed 
memorandum deals with the various aspects of German- 
Rumanian cooperation in the military, economic, 
diplomatic, and political sphere. 


The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports information that the OKW had given 
instructions to see that the operations of the Malaxa 
Works and Malaxa personally are not harmed, 


Ambassador Ritter to the Legation in Rumania 

Information sent to Antonescu by the OKW indi- 
cates that the strength of German troops scheduled 
to pass through Rumania during the next few weeks 
will be more than 500,000. 


The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Rumania 

Instructions to recommend to General Antonescu 
that he take drastic measures since blood had been shed 
in the struggle with the Iron Guard; proposes text for 
a proclamation to be issued by Antonescu announcing 
his assumption of leadership of the Iron Guard. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministr 

Transmits Antonescu’s thanks for the Foreign 
Minister's proposals transmitted in document No. 691 
which are entirely in accordance with his views. 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Antonescu, who called 
Horia Sima a rebel with whom he would no longer 
cooperate. Antonescu, however, is confident of receiv- 
ing the support of many members of the Iron Guard 
and has good news about the collapse of the insurrec- 
tion in the provinces. 


The Special Representative in Charge of Economic Ques- 
tions to the Foreign Ministry 
Reporta informing Antonescu of efforts to induce the 
Iron Guard leaders to cease hostilities; Antonescu’s 
intention to punish them as rebels was in contradiction 
to what Neubacher had told the Iron Guard leaders. 
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1941 
Jan. 25 | The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Rumania 
Instructions to urge Antonescu not to rely ex- 
élusively on the Army in rebuilding Rumania; only the 
Tron Guard ean be considered as a possible political 
basis of the new state. 


Jan. 25 | The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Rumania 
Raises the question whether the Iron Guard in its 
recent Putsch had been encouraged by some German 
authorities, in spite of the unequivocal directives given 
by Hitler; requests that detailed observations and 
conclusions on this matter be submitted by Neubacher, 
Fabricius, and Killinger. 


Jan, 25 | Minister Neubacher to Minister Clodius 

Encloses a report, drawn up for Ribbentrop, regard- 
ing the recent fighting in Rumania between the Gov- 
ernment and the Iron Guard; states that both sides 
made mistakes which led to a catastrophe, but that 
his action inducing Horia Sima to cease the struggle 
disappointed those who had hoped to exterminate the 
Iron Guard in @ civil war. 


1187 


1194 


Jan. 27 | The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 1204 
Discusses background of the Iron Guard uprising and 
reports the directives which Antonescu plans to issue 
regarding the punishment of the guilty; asks for per- 
mission to write an article.on the German attitude 
toward the attempted revolution in Rumania. 
Jan, 17 | The Foreign -Minisiry to the Special Representative in 1223 
Charge of Economic Questions . 
Instructions to report in the future not only on the 
a Rumanian economy and German-Rumanian economic 
relations but also on all questions of interest to 
the economy of southeastern Europe as a whole, - 


(See also under “Danube Navigation,’ “Hungary,” 
“Italy,” “Military Documents,” and ‘Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.’’) 








Sea WARFARE 





1940 ; : . 
Nov. 9 | Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter  - 
Records notifying the Naval War Staff of the 
Fihrer’s directive that the Admiral Scheer strictly 
observe the American security zone. 


307 505 


Nov. 11 | Minute by Ambassador Ritter . 313 514 
? Records the Foreign Minister’s accord with th 
proposal for strict orders that the Admiral Scheer 
respect the American security zone.. The Fuhrer so 
decided; and Admiral Fricke was so informed. 


(See also under “Ireland,” “Spain,” “Union : 
of Soviet Socialist Republics,” and “United States.”) 
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_ Date . Subject Doe. No.| Page 











1940 
Sept. 10 | Note by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 37 46 
In a conversation with Ribbentrop the Slovak ci 
Minister expressed the hope that the problem of the | 
Slovak minority in Hungary could be solved as part of 
a general settlement for southeast Europe; Ribbentrop 
advised the Slovaks not to raise the issue. ; 


Noy, 26 | Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 393 693 
Record of a conversation between Ribbentrop and , 
' {the Slovak Minister President on November 24. 
Among the topics discussed were the problem of Ger- 
man advisers for Slovak administration, Slovakia’s 
relations with Hungary and the Soviet Union, Slo- 
vakia’s interest in the Moravian Slovaks, the present ° 
activities of Sidor, the Slovak Minister to the Vatican, 
and the danger of political catholicism affiliated with 
international catholicism, 





SPAIN 





Sept. 6 | Ambassador Stohrer to Foreign Minister Ribbentro 30 37 
; ‘ Transmits a memorandum setting forth considera- 
' | tions to be taken into account in connection with 
Serrano Sufier’s forthcoming visit to Germany. 


Sept. 10 | The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 39 48 
. Conveys instructions given by the Spanish Foreign 
Minister to the Spanish Ambassador in London con- 
cerning the collection of intelligence on the effect of 
German military measures upon Britain. : 


Sept. 11 | Francisco Franco to Adolf Hitler fn - 48 62 
Indicates the character of the mission of Serrano 
Sufier who is to present the letter to Hitler, 


Sept. 16 | Unsigned Memorandum ; ea 62 - 8 
A brief, for use in the conversation with Serrano : 
Sufier, setting forth the German position regarding 
Spanish requests for military and economic deliveries. 


Sept. 17 | Unsigned Memorandum - 63 83 
Record of a conversation between Ribbentrop and 
Serrano Sufier on September 16. 


Sept. 17 | Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s | 66 93 
; Secretariat ; 
Record of a conversation between Hitler and Serrano 
Sufier on September 17. 


Sept. 17 | Memorandum by an Oficial of the Foreign Minister's 67 98 
; Secretariat : 
Record of a conversation between Serrano Sufier and 
Ribbentrop on September 17, 


‘Sept. 18 | Adolf Hitler to Francisco Franco 70 106 
Sets forth reasons for Spanish entrance into the war 
a suse the major strategie considerations in- 
volved, » 
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Sept. 26 


Sept. 25 


7 


‘Sept. 25 


Sept. 27 


Sept. 28 


Sept. 28 


Oct. 4 


Oct, 10 
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Francisco Franco to Adolf Hitler 

Objects to German plans to occupy two ports in 
French Morocco; expresses willingness to meet Hitler 
near the French-Spanish border. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
Record of a conversation between Ruppert: and 
Serrano Sufier on September 24. Discussion of North 
African situation, economic problems, and the question 
of a pact between the Axis Powers and Spain. 


Memorandum by the Ambassador to Spain 

Franco has written Serrano Suiier concerning state- 
ments by the British Ambassador in Spain which are 
regarded as signs of British weakness. 


Memorandum by the Ambassador to Spain 
Records a conversation with Serrano Sufier over the 
points at issue regarding Spain’s entrance into the war. 


Editors’ Note 
Conversation between Hitler and Serrano Suffer on 
September 25. is 


Unsigned Memorandum 

The text of a memorandum handed to Stohrer by 
Serrano Sufier; sets forth conditions upon which Spain 
be sign an alli.nce with Germany and Italy and enter 
the war. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat ° 
Records a conversation between Hitler and Serrano 
Sufier on September 27. Further discussion of points 
at issue between Germany and Spain; policy toward 
Portugal. ie 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic: Policy 
Department 
The results of the economic talks with the Spanish 
delegates are summed up. 


Draft of an Agreement on Economic Questions in the Event 
of Spain’s Eniry Into the War 
he draft agreement contains an appendix listing 
French enterprises in Morocco, and British and French 
firms in Spain in which full or partial ownership is to be 
transferred to Germany. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Stobrer expresses the view that Spain will not con- 
sent to the cession of any Spanish possessions or to 
setting up of German bases on the Canary Islands but 
May accept Germany’s economic demands and Ger- 
many’s demands regarding French Morocco. 


Spanish Minister of Interior Serrano Sufier to Foreign 
Minister Ribbentrop 
Has discussed German economic proposals with 
Franco; Spanish counterproposals are to be expected 
soon. 
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1940 
Oct. 19 


Undated 


Oct. 23 


Oct. 23 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 25 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 28 


Oct. 31 


Nov, 1 


Noy. 4 


Subject - 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department : 
Outlines economic questions pending with Spain, 
including settlement of the Civil War debt, military 
deliveries to Spain, and Spanish trade with Britain. 
Reports sale of enemy Groperty in Spain though ear- 
marked for transfer to Germany. 


Unsigned Memorandum 
Record of the conversation between Hitler and 
Franco at Hendaye on October 23. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
Record of the conversation between Ribbentrop and 
Serrano Suiier at Hendaye. Discussion of a German 
draft protocol relating to Spanish accession to the 
German-Italian alliance; also question of Spanish 
accession to the Tripartite Pact. 


German-Spanish Supplementary Protocol to the German- 
Spanish-Italian Secret Protocol 
A draft agreement to provide for negotiations defin- 
ing German interests in French Morocco and Spain; 
German economic assistance to Spain; Spain’s Civil 
War debt to Germany. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

The Spanish Government has agreed to a new version 
of article 5 of the secret protocol regarding the terri- 
torial cessions to be made to Spain in Africa. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 

Supplies information concerning the results of the 
conversations with Franco and Serrano Sufier, and 
with Pétain and Laval, to be communicated to Ciano. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

The Spanish Foreign Minister has expressed the 
bitter feelings of Franco and himself that the changes 
which they had suggested in the protocol had been 
Tejected. 


The ee of the Legal Department to the Embassy in 
pain 

_ Explains procedural plans in connection with the 

signing of the protocol and provisions for preserving 

secrecy, : 


Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I 
Transmits a request of the Naval War Staff that the 

Spanish Government be asked to permit refueling of 
erman destroyers in secluded Spanish waters. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Conveys information that a special messenger from 
the office of the Spanish Foreign Minister is bringing a 
letter to Hitler. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


, Comments on the Spanish incorporation of the Tan- 
gier Zone. 
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The State Secretary to the Embassy in Spain ; 
Directs that the brother of the Caliph be informed 
that a trip to Berlin now would be inadvisable; he is 
also to be told unofficially that a revolt is not in the 

best interests of the Moroccans. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Spain 
States that the German-Italian-Spanish protocol is 
due to arrive in Madrid on November 9 for signing by 
Sufier, gives instructions on what Serrano Sufir is to 
ve a regarding the conversations with Pétain and 
val |. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Spain _ 
Instructions to invite Serrano Sufier to the Berghof 
on November 18 for political discussions. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Minisiry _. 
Reports on the domestic situation in Spain arising 
from the shortage of grain. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department : 

Summarizes for the information of the Foreign Minis- 
ter the position regarding the Spanish request for a deal 
concerning 100,000 tons of wheat originally destined 
for Switzerland as well as regarding other pending 
economic questions.- : 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat : 


Records a conversation between Hitler and Serrano 
Suiier in the presence of Ribbentrop at the Obersalz- 
berg, November 18. Hitler’s arguments for Spanish 
entry into the war in time for a winter campaign and 
Serrano Sufier’s replies. Serrano Sufier’s complaints 
regarding the protocol of Hendaye. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
. Secretariat 
Records & conversation between Ribbentrop and 

Serrano Suiier on November 19 at Berchtesgaden. 


. Ribbentrop urged Spanish entry into the war and dis- 


cussed the world situation. Serrano Sufier stressed 
Spain’s need for grain. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

_ Reports that Franco is consulting his military ad- 
visers about the Berchtesgaden discussions: Serrano 
Sufier has said that a favorable reply is to be antici- 
pated. Serrano Sufier again urges transfer of 100,000 
tons of grain to Spain. 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Minist 

Reports that Franco agrees to berfaning of pontenic 


plated preparations. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that Franco agrees to military preparations 

but is unable to set a definite time; he asks that Ger- 

man military and economic experts be sent. z 
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1940 
Dec. 3 


Dec. 4 


Dee. 5 


Dee. 7 


Dec. 9 


Dee. 11 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 11 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 27 


Dec. 29 


Subject 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry _ 

Reports confidential intelligence that the United 
States and Great Britain are again disposed to deliver 
some grain to Spain. Urges again that Germany 
transfer to Spain the 100,000 tons of grain in Lisbon, 
lest the propaganda value of such transfer be lost. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Spain 

Instructions to inform Serrano Suiier that Hitler 
has learned with satisfaction of Franco’s decision and 
has instructed Canaris to proceed to Madrid for further 
discussions. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports consent of the Spanish Government to 
clandestine refueling of German destroyers in Spanish 
waters, 


Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 

Records that General Jodl will probably leave for 
Madrid as soon as Spain accepts the proposed target 
date for military operations. 


The Dae of the Legal Department to the Embassy 
tn Spain 
Directs the Ambassador to explain the contradiction 
between Franco’s views as expressed to Canaris and 
those expressed earlier. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that the generals fear immediate entry into 
the war and Franco now fears to act. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Reporta that the Spanish Foreign Minister denied 
having made any promise of neutrality in return for 
the delivery of American foodstuffs. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Conveys intelligence from # good source that Spain, 
in order to receive grain, has promised the British not 
to re-export certain foodstuffs and raw materials. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the State Secretary 

Reports that the famine in Spain is the basic factor 
in Franco’s change of mind. Suggests possible courses 
for German policy in view of the new situation. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Submits memorandum by General Vig6n on the dis- 
enesen of Franco with Admiral Canaris on December 


The Consul at Tetudén to the Foreign Ministry 
A comprehensive report on the main political tend- 
Sue manifest in Spanish Morocco during the year 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Conveysa substance of a telegram from Secretary of 
State Hull to the United States Ambassador in Spain 
and analyzes it in terms of Serrano Sufier’s statements 
regarding the extent of commitments made to the 
United States. 
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Jan, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


8 


11 


20 


21 


23 


23 


24 


25 


27 


28 


Subject 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with the Argentine Ambas- 
sador regarding negotiations for shipment of grain to 
Spain. Analyzes the Spanish position and renews 
urgent recommendations that Germany supply grain 
and fertilizer to Spain. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Minisiry 

Reports that Serrano Suir told the Italian Ambas- 
sador that Spain would enter the war now if she had 
grain to prevent famine. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that Serrano Suir and his followers aim to 


take over power from Franco; they suggest that the |. 


German Ambassador be authorized to intervene in 
their behalf. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports carrying out instructions issued in Salzburg 
and urging Franco to enter the war immediately. 
Franco explains his economie difficulties and asks for 
time to consider the matter. 


The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador in Spain 

Instructs the Ambassador to read a. message to 
Franco practically demanding his entrance into the 
war. a 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that he has delivered to Franco the oral 
message of the’ Reich Government. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that after reading the message for Franco, 
he argued with him at length trying to induce him to 
enter the war immediately. 


The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador in Spain 

Directs the Ambassador to see Franco again and to 
read a statement demanding a clear answer in regard 
to Spain’s entrance into the war. 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Minisiry 
Transmits the oral message of the Spanish Govern- 


ment in reply to the German demand that Spain enter 
the war immediately, 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that he delivered to Franco the new oral 
message of the Reich Government (document No. 
692), and discussed with him the unsatisfactory 
Spanish oral message (document No. 707). 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Spain 

Asks the Ambassador for explanations as to how 
Franco was able to avoid giving the unequivocal 
answer expected by the Germans, 
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1941 
Jan. 29 | The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 728 | 1222 
Supplies explanations in reply to document No. 725. 


(See also under “France,” ‘Great Britain,” “Italy,” 
“Military Documents,” and ‘“Portugal.’’) 





SWEDEN 


1940 
Sept. 14 | The Minister in Sweden to the Foreign Ministry 55 72 
Reports a conversation with the King of Sweden on ; 
the attitude of the Swedish press toward Germany 
and the means of altering the situation. 


Nov. 6} The Minister in Sweden to the Foreign Ministry 293 478 
Reports a statement by the head of the political divi- 
sion in the Swedish Foreign Ministry concerning the 
Swedish position on a closer collaboration with Finland. 


Nov. 18 | Memorandum by the State Secretary 351 597 
Records a conversation with Sven Hedin on the Ger- 
man attitude regarding: Swedish aid to Finland in ease 
of a Soviet attack; a Swedish-Finnish alliance; a post- 
war Nordic union of Sweden, Finland, and Norway. 


Nov. 25 | Memorandum by an Official of the Political Department 375 649 
Records a conversation with the Swedish Foreign 
Minister who brought up the plan of a Swedish-Finnish 
union. The German attitude was noncommittal. 


Dec. 6| Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's | 449 783 
Personal Staff 
Records a conversation of Hitler with Sven Hedin on 
December 5. Hitler’s views on a Finnish-Swedish 
union, on Finnish-Soviet relations, on the postwar 
world, and the future role of Britain. 


Dec. 21 | Memorandum by the State Secretary 547 925 
A chronological record by the Swedish Minister of 
the negotiations respecting a closer connection between 
Sweden and Finland. 


(See also under “ Finland.”’) 
tt 
SwITZERLAND ' 
a ee 


1940 
[Sept. 3] | Unsigned Memorandum 11 14 
Captured documents indicate close contact between 
the Swiss and French Armies; there were arrangements 
for coordination of the two Armies in case German 
troops first marched into Switzerland. 


Oct. 1 | Memorandum by the Minister in Switzerland 138 231 
Colonel Wille of the Swiss Army suggested that the 
Minister take up officially with the Federal Council the 
question of the French documents captured by the Ger- 
mans. 
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1940 : i) 
Oct; 31 | Memorandum by the State Secretary 263 439 


Records that the Swiss Minister mentioned a meeting 
in Munich at which General Haushofer was said to have 
spoken of the necessity for Switzerland to be parti- 
tioned among her neighbors. 


Nov. 7 | Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Biney 301 494 
Reviews the liaison between the French and Swiss 
Armies referred to in document No. 11 on the basis of 
supplementary captured French documents supplied by 
the High Command of the Wehrmacht. 


Nov. 21 | Memorandum by an Official of Political Division IT 374 648 
Records a conversation with an official of the Depart- 
* | ment for German Internal Affairs regarding the political 
background of the recent banning of the “National 
Movement of Switzerland” by the Swiss Federal 
uneil. - : 


TURKEY 





Oct. 28 | The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Minisiry 243 408 
Reports that Turkish intervention in a Greek- 
Italian conflict is unlikely unless Bulgaria intervenes 
on Italy’s side. ; 


Oct. 30 | The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 254 430 
Reports a conversation with the Turkish Foreign 
Minister who spoke of Turkey’s feeling of being en- 
circled as a result of the Italian action in Greece; Sarac~ 
oglu stated that it was solely up to the Axis Powers 
oe Turkey would be able to maintain peace with 
onor. 


Nov. '6 | Note by the Ambassador to Turkey 297 482 
Records a conversation with the Turkish Ambassa- 7 
dor, Gerede, who suggested that it would be most 
valuable if he could take along to Ankara an authori- 
tative statement from Hitler to Inénii designed to dispel 
the existing distrust between the two countries; Gerede 
also felt that Germany and Turkey should cooperate in 
the Arab question. 


Nov. 11 | Memorandum by the Ambassador to Turkey ~ 314] 515 
Records that the Turkish Ambassador told him 
about a conversation with the German Foreign Min- 
ister the previous day; Ribbentrop had stated he saw 
no reasons why Turkey should not enter again into 
friendly relations with Germany, at the same time as 
she had ties with Britain. ? 


Nov. 20 | The Chargé d’Affaires in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry | 363 631 
Reports that the political situation in Turkey has s ; 
become tense again as a result of an alleged interview ‘ 
ven by Papen and the-journey of King Boris to ‘ 
ermany. 
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Date 


1940 
Nov. 23 


Nov. 25 


Nov. 29 


Dec. 2 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 5 


Dec. 6 


Dec. 14 


Subject 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on his first conversation with Saracoglu 
after returning from Berlin; the Turkish Foreign Min- 
ister was informed of the conversations recently held 
in Berlin and was told that the Axis was prepared to 
respect Turkey’s sovereignty and possessions if she 
made up her mind to cooperate in the new order in 
Europe. 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports a conversation with the Secretary General 
of the Turkish Foreign Ministry who emphasized that 
Turkey would act only in protection of her own in- 
terests and inquired about German intentions in case 
Waly Should be unable to redress the situation in 
ania. 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports telling the President of Turkey that Ger- 
many wanted Turkey’s cooperation in the new order 
and was prepared to give Turkey assurances which 
were compatible with Turkey’s commitments toward 
Britain; the President asked a number of questions to 
get an exact definition of Papen’s offer. 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on his discussions with Saracoglu re- 
garding the German proposals referred to in document 
No. 422 and requests instructions as to the further 
course of these conversations. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Turkey 

Refers to document No. 422 and states that it is ad- 
visable when discussing reasons for a German military 
intervention in Balkans to use the expression “English 
forces gaining a foothold on Greek soil, which would 
represent a threat to German interests.’ 


Pra " 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Turkey 
Instructions to exercise reserve in conversations with 
the Turks; the question whether formulation of a 
treaty between Germany and Turkey is at all feasible 
at this time is still open; no further conversations are 
to be carried on regarding the question of the Straits, 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

_ Replies to document No. 454; denies that he de- 

livered anything in writing or that he carried on con- 

versations about the question of the Straits; hopes 

that it will be possible to continue the conversations as 

pene them off would drive Turkey into the arms of 
ngland. 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a talk with the Secretary General of the 
Turkish Foreign Ministry who inquired about the con- 
tinuation of German-Turkish political conversations 
and subsequently discussed recent talks between 
Turkey and Bulgaria, 








702 


741 


764 


777 


793 


797 


872 


1940 
Dec. 21 


Dec. 24 


Dec. 27 


1941 
Jan. 10 


Jan. 15 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 
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Subject 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Turkey 

Replies to document No. 459 and agrees to contin- 
uation of Papen’s negotiations with Turkey; Germany 
must avoid, however, committing herself to solutions 
which would prejudice further negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports carrying out the instructions transmitted in 
document No. 548 and states that Saracoglu was glad 
that Germany still intended to find a new basis for 
Germany’s relationship with Turkey. 


Minute by the State Secretary 

Records that he stated in a private letter to Papen 
that an option for either Turkey or the Soviet Union 
would be premature and this fact determined the limit 
to which Papen could go in being accommodating. 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports on Turkish reactions to German troop 
transports to Rumania and suggests that Germany 
offer Turkey a treaty pledge respecting the Turkish 
borders in return for a pledge by Turkey that she 
would not lend armed assistance to Britain or Greece. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Turkey 

Replies to document No. 634 and gives instructions 
for conversations with the Turks on German troop - 
movements in the Balkans; authorizes statement to 
Turkish Government that Germany does not intend 
to attack Turkish territory but asks that no formal 
treaty to this effect be offered. 


(See also under “Bulgaria,” “Greece,” “Italy,” and 
“Middle East.”) 





548 


559 


572 


634 


659 


Doe. No, 


Page 





927 


944 


966 


1064 


1105 





1940 
Sept. 1 


Sept. 2 


Union or Soviet Sociauist Repusiics 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Molotov receives the news of the Vienna Award 
with reserve, and points out that the USSR had not 
been consulted as required by article III of the Treaty 
of Now-Ageression, in questions of interest to both 
ries, ; 


Memorandum by an Oficial of Political Division V 

Records a conversation between Ribbentrop and the 
Soviet Ambassador. Ribbentrop stated that the 
Soviet offer on the Lithuanian strip was not adequate; 
congratulations were exchanged on the results of 1 
year of German-Soviet collaboration; Ribbentrop said 
Molotov’s view that the Soviet Union should have 
i consulted prior to the Vienna Award was incor- 
rect. 
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Date Subject Doe. No.| Page 
1940 . . ° ° ° : 
Sept. 3} The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 7 8 


Tnstructions to inform Molotov in writing that, since 
Soviet interests had been satisfied by the cession of 
Bessarabia, there were no common interests and there- 
fore no obligation to consult; that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had given no notice, or only perfunctory notice, 
before acting in the Baltic and in Bessarabia; and that, 
without notice, the USSR had taken the part of 
Lithuania promised to Germany. 


Sept. 4} The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 13 18 
Ministry 
Suggests modifications in statement to be given to 
Molotov. 


Sept. 5 | The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 18 23 
Ministry 
The Soviet Government insists on its plan for mixed 
commissions, one for Lithuania, the other for Latvia 
and Estonia, each to deal with both resettlement and 
property questions. 


(Sept. 6] | The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy 22 29 
in the Soviet Union 
Instructions to inform the Soviet Government that 
the German Navy no longer intends to use the base on 
the Murman Coast, since bases are available in 
Norway. 


Sept. 6 | The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 24 30 
Replies to document No. 13. 


Sept. 10 | The ee in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 38 47 
inistry 
Refers to document No. 24 and reports that instrue- 
tions have been carried out. Molotov stated that a 
written reply would be given, but noted that the 
German actions were not entirely in good faith since 
the USSR’s interest in Rumania and Hungary could 
not have been in doubt. 


Sept. (10]] The a mbassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 43 56 
inistry 
Molotov notes with interest the German willingness 
to surrender, for a suitable compensation, its territorial 
claim in Lithuania. 


Sept. 21 | Memorandum by the Ambassador in the Soviet Union 81 137 
Encloses Soviet reply to the German statement on 
Vienna Award. Molotov repeatedly emphasized that 
annulment of article III of the Treaty of Non-Aggres- 
sion could be discussed if the article was not satisfactory 
to Germany. 


Sept. 26 | The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union | 109 187 
Instructions to tell Molotov that a military alliance 
between Germany, Italy, and Japan is about to be 
signed; it is in no way directed against the USSR; a 
ear, will soon be eent to Stalin inviting Molotov to 
erlin, 
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1940 : oe . 
Sept. 26 | Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy | 111 |]. 189 
Department : ; 


_ Schnurre states that German deliveries of military 
supplies to the USSR are lagging and that as a result 
the suspension of Soviet deliveries may be expected; 
only Hitler can decide whether German deliveries to 
the USSR are to have a priority. 


Sept. 27 | The eal d’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign | 113 195 
inisiry ‘ 
Molotov, on hearing of the Tripartite Pact, requests 
the text, including any secret clauses; he also re- 
quests the text of the agreement permitting transit of 
German troops through Finland; he expresses satisfac- 
tion at the promise of a letter to Stalin and of an invi- 
tation to Berlin. 


Sept. 28 | Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy | 128 221 
‘ Department . 
Schnurre reviews the lag in German deliveries to the 
Soviet Union, and stresses the serious consequences for 
the German economy if Soviet deliveries were to be 
suspended. : 


Sept. 28 | Memorandum by the State Secretary 129 224 
Records a conversation with the Soviet Ambassador 
concerning the Tripartite Pact. 


Oct. 6 | The Charge d’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign | 159 268 
intstry - . 
' | The Japanese Ambassador in Moscow has been 
informed by Molotov that the Soviet attitude toward 
the Tripartite Pact would depend on how the Pact 
was carried out. 


Oct. 9 | The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union | 166 276 
‘ Instructions to inform Molotov that rumors of the 
military occupation of Rumania by German troops are 
false; only # German military mission with certain - 
instruction units has been sent at.the request of the 
Rumanian Government, 


Oct. 10 | The Legation in Lithuania to the Foreign Ministry 168 278 
ae Reports disagreement with Soviet delegation over 
hee of indemnification for German property in 
uania. x 


Oct. 10 | The Chargé d’Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign | 170 279 
; _ Bniey i i 
-__ Reports carrying out instructions given in document 
No. 166, and Molotov’s reaction. = 


Oct. 13 | Joachim von Ribbentrop to Josef Stalin 176 | 291 
- | _ Reviews events since his visit to Moscow in August 
1939; points out the gains which have resulted for 
both parties from the German-Soviet Pact; intimates 
the desirability of closer relations between the USSR 
and the members of the Tripartite Pact; suggests that 
Molotov visit Berlin to formulate a common policy. 
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The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Sinistry 
Reports that he has given Molotov the letter to 
Stalin, 





























The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Requests explanation for delivery of the letter (doc- 
ument No. 176) to Molotov rather than to Stalin. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Molotov would have been annoyed at an attempt to 
give the letter to Stalin, and Stalin would have avoided 
a personal meeting since he has recently shown a strong 
reserve in public. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Molotov promised a favorable reply to Ribbentrop’s 
ee to Stalin; Molotov would accept the invitation to 
lin. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Molotov stated that there had been no promise of 
complete indemnification for property of Keich Ger- 
mans and Volksdeutsche who were resettled. Schul- 
enburg will make further representations. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Instructions to observe greatest restraint, even with 
Italian colleagues, regarding the letter to Stalin. The 
Italian Ambassador has been informed that such a 
letter was sent. Ribbentrop is handling the matter 





Oct. 19 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 21 


The Ambassador tn the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Transmits Stalin’s reply to Ribbentrop’s letter (doc- 
ument No. 176). 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Submits views on a communiqué regarding Molotov’s 
impending visit to Berlin. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
The text of a propoced communiqué with instructions 
to take the matter up with Molotov. 


The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

States that Mikoyan’s insistence on an agreement 
regarding turrets and armor plate is such as to require 
favorable action if economic negotiations are to be 
successful. 


Nov. 8 | The Fr riioeioccad in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
intetry 
Reports that Soviet officials showed Germans great 
courtesy on the anniversary of the Revolution. 
461869606 


Oct. 30 


317 


_ 327 


334 


336 


346 


432 


498 
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Date 


1940 


_ Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 
NOt 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


11 


11 


11 


13 
16 
15 
18 
15 
16 
: 


20 


Draft 

D Geen draft, providing for the adherence of the 
USSR to the Three Power Pact, ani including two 
secret protocols, of which one defines the spheres of 
influence of each power and the other provides for free 
passage of Soviet warships through the Straits.- 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Outlines the secondary problems which may come 
up for discussion with Molotov. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 
Summarizes recent favorable changes in the Soviet 
attitude in the economic negotiations in Moscow. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 
Summarizes the position respecting the negotiations 
sou Soviet payment for the strip of Lithuanian terri- 
ory. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat 
Record of the conversation between Ribbentrop and 
Molotov in Berlin on November 12. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat 
Record of the conversation between Hitler and 
Molotov on November 12. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 
Record of the conversation between Hitler and 
Molotov on November 13. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 
Record of the final conversation between Ribbentrop 
and Molotov on November 13. 


Circular of the State Secretary 

The visit of Molotov took place in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and resulted in agreement on all 
important questions. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Directs that the economic questions regarding Pet- 


samo nickel, grain, and property claims be followed 
up in Moscow. ; 


The Ambassador in the Seviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Transmits pues account of the conversation be- 
tween Géring and Molotov on N ovember 13. - 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ss oe the § G 
tates that the Soviet Government intends to recall 
Shkvartsev as Ambassador in Germany and to appoint 
Dekanozov. 
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318 


' 319 


325 


326 


328 


329 


339 


344 


348 
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521 


523 


524 


533 
541 
550 
562 
581 
590 
594 


630 


1940 


Nov. 21] The Chief of the Economic Delegation in the Soviet Union 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dee. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


26 


26 


27 


28 


29 


3 


12 


13 


14 
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Subject 





to the Director of the Economic Policy Department 
. Reports on the status of the economic negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports a conversation of November 25 with Molo- 
tov and sends the Soviet reply to the proposals made by 
Ribbentrop in document No. 329 regarding a four 
power pact. 


The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports on a discussion with Molotov regarding 
compensation for German property in the Baltic States. 


The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Summarizes the Soviet counterproposals for the 
basis of the economic agreement. 


The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Mtnistry 

Reports the Soviet Government’s reply in regard to 
grain deliveries, German counterdeliveries, and Ger- 
man property in the Baltic States. 


The Head of the Economic Delegation in the Soviet Union 
to Ambassador Ritter 
Describes difficulties with leading members of the 
German delegation. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 
Notes the Soviet compliance in certain aspects of the 
economic negotiations and discusses the remaining 
problems. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Directs that negotiations on resettlement of Ger- 
mans from the Baltic States be promptly resumed. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Instructions for answering Molotov’s query regard- 
ing delay in reception of Dekanozov by Hitler. 


Memorandum by an Official of Political Division V 
Record of a conversation between Ribbentrop and 
the Soviet Ambassador, Dekanozov. Dekanozov pre- 
sented a signed portrait of Stalin to Ribbentrop, dis- 
cussed the time of his first reception by Hitler, and 
asked about reports of a Finnish-Swedish agreement. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Criticizes the Ambassador for admission of delay in 
the reception of Dekanozov. . 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Explains that he had not spoken of a delay in the 
reception of Dekanozov but of appearance of delay. 





Date 


1940 
Dec. 18 
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Subject 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

. Transmits memorandum. recording efforts of the 

Embassy to secure Soviet consent for the transit of two 

airplanes to Japan. 


Dee. 20| The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 


’ Dec. 22 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec, 


. 22 


. 23 


24 


. 24 


25 


29 


Ministry - 
Reports that the economic agreement is ready for 
signature, but that Soviet Government insists on simul- 
taneous settlement of Baltic property claims. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 
Record of the conversation between Ribbentrop and 
the Soviet Ambassador, Dekanozov, on December 21. 
Dekanozov brought up the matter of the demarcation 
of the former German-Lithuanian boundary and the 
related Soviet proposal to purchase the strip of Lithu- 


‘Doe, No. 


533 


539 


545 


anian territory. Ribbentrop replied that the questions |. 


were being studied, but he hoped to reply next week. 


The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that Molotov insists on simultaneous con- 
clusion of all agreements: the economic agreement; the 
compensation for Baltie property; the resettlement 
agreements for Latvia and Lithuania; and the agree- 
ment concerning the Lithuanian boundary. — 


The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Encloses an excerpt from a dispatch of November 26 
by the Turkish Ambassador in Moscow emphasizing 
Soviet fears of a possible combined German-Japanese 
attack in the spring. , 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Explains that the boundary agreement must wait on 
determination of the compensation for the strip of 
Lithuanian territory. Directs that inquiries be made 
regarding such compensation. 


The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Suggests possible methods of compensation by the 
Soviet Government for the strip of Lithuanian terri- 
tory. Reports intention to propose to Molotov that 
the economic, Baltic, and resettlement agreements be 
signed immediately. 


The Head of the Economic Delegation in the Soviet Union 
to Foreign Minister Ribbentrop — 
Urges the importance and advantages of the new 
economic agreement and the dangers if its signature 
were delayed. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Directs that the Soviet Government be informed 
that Germany would be willing to sell the strip of 
Lithuanian territory for additional raw materials with 
the value of 13 million gold dollars. 


German-Soviet Boundary Agreement 

German draft of an agreement defining the boundary 
between Germany and the Soviet Union in the former 
Lithuanian sector. 


550 


557 


558 


560 


568 


575 


579 


Page 


902 


914 


922 


928 


941 


943 


945 


960 


971 


977 
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1940 
Dec. 30 | The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports conferring with Molotov who considered 
13 million dollar evaluation of the strip of Lithuanian 
territory as greatly exaggerated. Requests authori- 
zation to settle the question on the basis of a compro- 
mise. 


Dec. 30 Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
taff 
An intelligence report that Stalin wishes the text of 
Hitler’s speech of December 18. 


— 980 


1941 
Jan. 1 | The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Authorizes transmittal of the draft boundary treaty to 
the Soviet Government. Conclusion of the treaty de- 
pends, however, on proper compensation for the strip 
of Lithuanian territory. 


1000 


Jan. 2 | The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that Molotov agreed in principle to the 
draft boundary treaty and was willing to double the 

Soviet offer for the strip of Lithuanian territory. 


1000 


Jan. 3 | The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Directs that Molotov’s compromise figure for the 
purchase of the strip of Lithuanian territory can be 
accepted provided payment be immediate and in the 
form of nonferrous metals. 


1010 


Jan. 4 | The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 1016 

Reports that Vyshinsky accepted the German stand- 
point in the Baltic agreement and that it is possible 
that all six agreements can be ready for signature on 
January 6. 


Jan. 4 | The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Urges cancellation of instruction to insist on imme- 
diate delivery of the raw materials to be provided as 

price for the strip of Lithuanian territory. 


Jan. 5 | The Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Department 
to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Insists that payment for the strip of Lithuanian terri- 
tory comprise: half the value in nonferrous metals to be 
delivered within 3 months; other raw materials that 
can be delivered within 3 months; and the balance in 
gold delivered immediately. 


1017 


1027 


Jan. 6 | The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports carrying out instructions contained in docu- 
ment No. 607. Molotov emphasized the restricted 
capacity of the USSR to deliver nonferrous metals. 
He was referring the question to his Government. 


1028 


Jan. 7 | The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Lists the quantities of nonferrous metals which the 
Soviet Government promises to deliver by August. 


1036 


Jan. 7 | The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 1039 

Reports final offer by Molotov of compensation for 
the strip of Lithuanian territory: half the amount in 
nonferrous metals; the rest in other raw materials and 


gold; delivery within 14 years. 
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1941 . ; - ; : 
Jan. 7| The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min- | 615 | 1040 
istry 


‘Urges acceptance of Molotov’s last offer for the strip 
of Lithuanian territory. 
Jan. 7 | The Foreign Minister tothe Embassies in the Soviet Union | 616 | 1040 

and Turkey, and to the Legations in Yugoslavia and 
Greece 2 
Explains that strong German forces are moving into 
Rumania through Hungary; directs that a reserved atti- 
tude be taken in conversation. . 


Jan. 71 The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Japan 617 | 1041 


Conveys information on German troop movements to 
Rumania, 
Jan. 8 | The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min- | 624 | 1052 
tstry 


Reports that rumors are circulating concerning Ger- 
man troops in Rumania. 


Jan. 8 | The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry | 625} 1052 
Reports that Molotov offers in payment for the strip 
of Lithuanian territory: either the whole sum in gold; 
Or epesieheh in nonferrous metals and the balance in 
gold. 


Jan. 10 | The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union | 636] 1066 
Instructs. the Ambassador, if questioned regarding 
German troops in Rumania, to say only that they are 
directed against the British in Greece. 


Jan. 10 | Economic Agreement of January 10, 1941, Between the | 637 | 1066 
German Reich and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 
Text of the agreement. 


Jan. 10 | German-Soviet Russian Secret Protocol 638 | 1068 
Text of the Secret Protocol of January 10 on the = 
cession of the strip of Lithuanian territory. 


Jan. 11 | Circular of Ambassador Ritter 640 | 1070 
Instructions on the line to take in official and non- 
official discussions regarding the new series of treaties 
concluded with the Soviet Union. 


Jan. 13 Mere Onaiey by an Official of the Foreign Minister's | 650 | 1085 


States that Kobulov still wishes text of Hitler’s 
speech to the young officers, and is still curious about 
the people who call on the actress, Eyck. 


Jan, 17 | The State Secretary to the Foreign Minister 668 | 1122 
States that the Soviet Ambassador presented a 
memorandum warning that the appearance of foreign 
troops in Bulgaria and at the Straits would be regarded 
as a violation of Soviet security interests. 


Date 


1941 


Jan, 


Jan, 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 


17 


20 


21 


22 


23 


23 


29 
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Subject 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reports that Molotov expressed surprise that no 
answer had been received to the Soviet Government’s 
statement of position of November 25 (document No. 
404). Schulenburg replied that the issues were under 
discussion with Italy and Japan. Molotov issues a 
warning concerning foreign troops in Bulgaria and at 
the Straits. 


The State Secretary to the Foreign Minister 
Analyzes the Soviet démarche of January 17 and 
suggests the outlines of an answer. 


The Foreign Minister to the State Secretary 

Directs that the Soviet Ambassador be infcrmed: 
that Germany does not expect Britain to occupy the 
Straits, but does expect Britain to seek a foothold in 
Greece; consequently German troops will march 
through Bulgaria to expel the British, The German 
Government adheres to the views expressed to Molotov 
in Berlin and is discussing Molotov’s counterproposals 
with Italy and Japan. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records replying to the Soviet Ambassador in ac- 
cordance with the instructions from the Foreign Min- 
ister (document No. 681) in regard to German troop 
movements in the Balkans. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports taking the step with Molotov parallel to 
that recorded in document No. 684. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 

Records discussion with Kase, Japanese Counselor 
of Embassy, regarding the political significance of the 
agreements with the Soviet Union. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports that in Moscow it is extraordinarily difficult 
to gain information about England. 


(See also under “Bulgaria,” “Danube Navigation,” 
“Far East,” “Finland,” “Italy,” “Military Docu- 
ments,” and “United States.”) 
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Doc. No.| Page 

669 | 1124 
678 | 1144 
681 1155 
684 1159 
694 | 1172 
697 1176 
733 1229 


ln 


UNrItEp States 


a 


1940 
Sept. 1 


' Sept. 1 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Requests funds for distribution of copies of a recent 
speech by Senator Holt. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports United States efforts to oppose German 
propaganda and suggests countermeasures. 





Date 


1940 
Sept. 3 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 14 


Sept. 16 


Sept. 19 


’ Sept. 23 


Sept. 24 


Sept. 28 


Sept. 30 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 


Uniten Strares—Continued 


Subject 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
.Discusses the destroyers-for-bases exchange between 
the United States and Great Britain. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Requests authorization to issue a visa to a Quaker 
leader who would like to come to Berlin to advise on 
German propaganda policy in the United States, _ 


The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry | 


In an analysis of the condition of the American 
armed forces, the Military Attaché states that public 
criticism of the training of these forces should not be 
taken too seriously; during the course of 1941, the 
United States should have 1,200,000 men well trained 
and equipped with equivalent air support. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Mimstry : 

Gives further appraisal of United States-Soviet 

economic negotiations on basis of conversations with 


Soviet Ambassador and personal observations. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
A press campaign and police searches indicate the 
United States Government may demand recall of cer- 
tain German Consuls on the ground that their activities 
have exceeded the limits of diplomatic privilege. Steps 
will be taken to insure continuation of intelligence 
gathering activities in this contingency. — . 
The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Discusses implications of the American alien regis- 
tration law for the Nazi party members resident in the 
United States. . 


The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Minisiry 

The Military Attaché reports that the main aim of 
American policy is to bring about a military or diplo- 
matic settlement in the Pacific which would free 
America for an active policy in the Atlantic; objectives 
there include control of the west coast of Africa and the 
exclusion of Germany from economic activity in 
Latin America, 


The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Minisiry 
An appraisal by the Military Attaché of the effect 
of the Tripartite Pact on United States defense policy. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Transmits intelligence received from an informant 
concerning the purported contents of a telegram from 
Kennedy to Roosevelt on the situation in Great Britain. 


The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministr 
Further appraisal by the Military Attaché of the 


mulitery effects of the Tripartite Pact in the United 
tates. 





32 
60 
64 


71 


90 


99 


123 


132 


141 
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Unrrep Srates—Continued 





Date 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


1940 
4 


16 


20 


22 


22 


22 


25 


Subject 





The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Describes the chief expenditures of the Embassy for 
propaganda and press purposes. 


The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

According to the Military Attaché the Tripartite 
Pact has not led to any change in United States policy 
because military preparations are inadequate to run 
the risk of war; American propaganda, however, tries 
to convince Japan of United States readiness for war 
and i persuade the Soviet Union that Germany men- 
aces her. : 


The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

The Military Attaché reports that the contest be- 
tween those who favor entry of the United States into 
the war and those around Lindbergh who prefer a hemi- 
sphere defense policy continues unresolved; a third 
group which is dominant for the moment wants con- 
tinued aid to Great Britain but no entry into the war 
until arms production is built up. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
invsiry 

Reports that a pro to the State Department pre- 
vented seizure of Embassy bank records by a congres- 
sional committee, but press reports assert the committee 
has evidence of secret activity .by the Auslands- 
organisation in the United States; requests instructions 
as to how to reply to such allegations. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Minisiry 
Describes procedures used in publishing German 
propaganda material in the United States and diffi- 
culties encountered. : 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
' Ministry : 
Transmits a report from Draeger, s Kreisleiter of the 

Auslandsorganisation in the United States, giving an 

account of his activities. ng 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States | 


Refers to document No. 203 and gives instructions 
on how to answer questions relating to Nazi party 
activity in the United States. ; 


Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy in the United States 

Instructions to check on reports that Soviet pur- 
chases of raw materials in the United States have in- 
creased considerably. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
_ Reports of increased Soviet purchases of raw mate- 
rials in the United States are correct. Embassy will 
furnish additional data. 





164 


180 


208 


214 


215 
216 
219 


230 





273 


307 


337 


361 


362 


364 


370 


395 


xC 
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Unitep States—Continued 


<eecreerumnaeaaaaaantt tt tetas nNrttettetT tate 


Date 


Subject 





1940 
Oct. 26] The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 


Oct. 26 


Oct. [28] 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


31 


.18 


tnistry 

Mail addressed from Berlin to the New York Con- 
sulate, and presumably opened by American author- 
ities, clearly designated the district leaders of the 
Nazi party in the United States; the argument cannot 
be upheld, therefore, that party titles known to the 
United States Government are merely ranks held in 
the party in Germany. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States © 


In view of the continuing public attacks on German 
diplomatic representatives in the United States the 
following step is being considered: to tell the State 
Department that it should either render a complaint 
in approved diplomatic form or else protect German 
officials from abuse. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Mimstry 
Thomsen reports that he has mepesiely protested 
against the defamation of German Foreign Service per- 
rae Tare that appropriate steps be taken 
in Berlin. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports. the offer by Felix Jahnke to the New York 
Consulate General to send intelligence to Germany by 
radio. Strongly urges against such action. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Records protesting to the United States Chargé 
d’Affaires against the defamation by the American 


_press of German representatives in that country. - 


Memorandum by Ambassador Dieckhoff 

Recommends the formulation of definite lines of 
propaganda in regard to the impending American 
election. 


The ae @’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
inistry ; 
Reports the publication by the New York Enquirer of 
Potocki’s report on Roosevelt’s preparations for entry 
into the war. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Comments on the re-election of Roosevelt and on the 
prospects of his foreign policy. 


Circular of the State Secretary 
_ Instructs all Diplomatic Missions regarding discus- 
sion of the re-election of Roosevelt, 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 

hale J ; 

__ Reports that a break in diplomatic relations is un- 
likely; advises that revelations by the Dies Committee 
ou re to a break only if the State Department 
would act. 


Doe. No. 





238 


239 


244 


255 


266 


279 


284 


292 


305 


349 


Page 





404 


405 


409 


431 


443 


457 


463 


476 


499 


- 596 


Date 


1940 
Nov, 19 


Nov, 24 


Nov. 30 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 12 


Dec. 14 


Dec. 19 


Dec. 25 


Dec. 31 


1941 
Jan. 9 


Jan. 16 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 


Unitep States—Continued 


Subject 


Memorandum by an Official of the Information Depart- 
ment 
Outlines basic principles for propaganda for America 
since the re-election of Roosevelt. 


Memorandum by Ambassador Dieckhoff 

Discusses Roosevelt’s policy toward France and the 
significance of the nomination of Leahy as Ambassador 
to Vichy. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports that Roosevelt expressed to Lothian his 
annoyance at British propaganda pressure, and assured 
him only of aid for England within the previously 
existing framework. 


The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports on the expansion of the American armament 
industry; programs, bottlenecks, future demands, 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States 

Directs that the State Department be notified that 
three members of the American Embassy at Paris are 
personae non gratae. Their recall within 3 days is to 
be requested, 


The cares @’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
inisiry 
Advises against demanding a 3-day time limit for the 
recall of the three compromised members of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Paris. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Minisiry 
Analyzes the policy of Roosevelt announced in the 
new plan for aid to Britain. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Mintsiry 
Reports a recent shift in the statements of William 
Allen White; increased activity by the America First 
Committee; and the founding of the No Foreign Wars 
Committee. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Submits comment on the policy of President Roose- 
velt as revealed in the fireside chat of December 29. 


Memorandum by Ambassador Dieckhoff 

Refutes the view that it would make little difference 
to Germany if the United States entered the war. Dis- 
cusses methods for preventing American intervention. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Comments on the memorandum by Ambassador 
Dieckhoff (document No. 633), urging that the main 
propaganda effort be directed toward widening the gulf 
in America between isolationists and interventionists. 


Doc. No. 





359 


394 


427 


475 


503 


512 


534 
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585 
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666 
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624 


698 


751 


814 


856 


869 


905 


949 


989 
1061 


1117 
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Unirep Srares—Continued 





- Date 


' 1941 
- Jan. 24 


Jan. 26 


Jan. 28 


‘Jan. 30 


Subject 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

’ Discusses the American repeal of the moral embargo 

on Soviet Russia, 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the United States 
and io the Consulate General at New York 
Requests immediate reports regarding the views of 
Trish-Americans toward possible British military action 
in Ireland, . : ; 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
inistry 

Reports on the attitude and influence of the Irish- 

Americans which is different from that of World War I. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Legation in Finland 

Directs the Legation to avoid direct quotation from 
speeches of American isolationists lest their position to- 
ward the American public be compromised. 


(See also under “France,” “Ireland,” “Latin Amer- 
ica,” “Sea Warfare,” and “‘Spain.”) 


Doe. No, 





701 
710 
721 


734 


Page 





“1181 


1198 


1213 


1230 





YUGOSLAVIA 





1940 
Sept. 26 | The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 


Reports Yugoslav concern over the Italian demands 
on Greece. 


Oct. 25 | The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 


_Reports widely current rumors that there is much 
dissatisfaction because of the deterioration: of Yugo- 
slavia’s military and political situation; a good many 


Serb generals:are said to be considering & Putsch to re-' 


place the Regent by the young King. 


Nov. 11 | Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I M 


Records that the Yugoslav Military Attaché on in- | 


structions from War Minister Nedié brought ‘up ‘on 
November 4 and 6 with the OKH Yugoslav interests in 
Salonika; he intimated that in return for mediating in 
Yugoslavia’s favor Germany might be able to make 
certain demands on Yugoslavia, 


Nov. 12 Note by the Director of the News Service and Presa De- 


partment 
Records 4 conversation with the pro-German Yugo- 
slav journalist, Gregorié, who is visiting Berlin and 
wishes to call on the Foreign Minister. 


‘Nov. 14 | The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 


Reports that the Italo-Greek war has reawakened the 
os ca desire for a free outlet to the Aegean through 
alonika. 
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Yucostavia—Continued 


















































Subject 


1940 

Nov. 20 | Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Records that the Yugoslav Minister made represen- 
tations regarding deliveries of airplane material which 
had stopped following objections raised by the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires. Suggests in consideration of the 
Italian request continued halting of airplane deliveries 
to Yugoslavia. 
Nov. 24 | The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 

Cincar-Markovié stated that he personally would 
welcome a meeting with the Reich Foreign Minister 
for the purpose of an exchange of views; reserved his 
reply, however, until he had spoken with the Prince 
Regent and the Minister President. 
Nov. 25 | The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 

Summarizes the political position of Yugoslavia. 
Determination to resist any threat from Italy and 
Bulgaria to Yugoslav vital interests has increased 
among the Serbs and in the Army; the attitude toward 
Germany is unchanged; Yugoslav foreign policy which 
is decisively influenced by the Prince Regent will con- 
tinue to adhere to a policy of neutrality. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

Records conversation between Hitler and Cincar- 
Markovié on November 28. Discussion of Germany’s 
policy in the Balkans, the Italo-Greek war, and the 
possibility of German intervention in that conflict. 
Hitler states that this is the favorable moment for 
obtaining Italy’s consent to the permanent consolida- 
tion of Yugoslavia’s security, provided she took a clear 
position in favor of Germany; mentioned as elements 
of such a settlement are a nonaggression pact between 
Yugoslavia, Germany, and Italy, demilitarization of 
ee and a Yugoslav outlet to the Aegean at 

alonika. 


Nov. 29 


Dec. 7 | The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 
The Yugoslav Foreign Minister stated that his 
Government had definitely rejected an Italian request 
for passage through Yugoslav territory of trucks sent to 
the area of hostilities. 
Dec. 7) The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 
_Reports that the Yugoslav Foreign Minister has 
given him a written statement expressing willingness 
to discuss with the German and Italian Governments 
the signing of a nonaggression pact on the basis of the 
Italo- Yugoslav Agreement of March 25, 1937. 
Dec. 7 | The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign M inistry 
Transmits the introductory statements of the dec- 
laration transmitted in document No. 467. 


XCIV 
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Date 


1940 


Dec. 7 


Dec. 21 


Dec, 23 


1941 
Jan. 25 


Jan, 29 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 


Department 
‘Submits again document No. 370 and proposes that 
Germany continue not to send aviation material to 
Yugoslavia in view of the Italian request to that effect 
and the Yugoslav attitude regarding passage of trucks 
bound for Albania. 


The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Yugoslavia 

Instructions to tell Cincar-Markovié that conclusion 
of a nonaggression pact would not meet the specifica- 
tions for the strengthening of Yugoslavia’s relations 
with the Axis envisaged in the conversations at Fuschl 
and Berchtesgaden and would leave open the question 
of Yugoslavia’s accession to the Tripartite Pact. 


The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports carrying out of the instructions transmitted 
in document No. 549.. Cincar-Markovié expressed sur- 
prise since the idea of a three-sided nonaggression pact 
had originated with Hitler and since he had interpreted 
this idea in such a way that it would still leave open 
Yugoslavia’s accession to the Tripartite Pact. 


t 
The Chief of the Security Police and Security Service 
to the Foreign Ministry 

Encloses a letter from the Yugoslav journalist, Gregorié, 
to Dr. Schmidt of the Press Department; the letter dis- 
cusses the political situation in Yugoslavia, states that 
Cincar-Markovié’s conversations in Germany did not 
produce a complete solution and suggests a meeting 
between Cvetkovié and Ribbentrop. 


ue iy an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Personal 
a, 
After reading the letter from the Yugoslav journalist, 


Gregorié (doc iment No, 708, enclosure), Hitler agreed 
to having Minister President Cvetkovi¢ invited; he 


wished to receive him personally, preferably at the. 


Berghof. 


(See also under “Greece,” “Hungary,” and “Ttaly.”) 


Doe. No. 
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No. 1 


104/112444 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram . 
MOST URGENT Moscow, September 1, 1940—2: 08 a. m. 
No. 1815 of August 31 Received September 1—4: 40 a, m. 


For the Foreign Minister :? . 

With reference to your telegram No. 1565 of August 30. 

Instruction carried out. Molotov, who was reserved in contrast to 
his usual manner, expressed his thanks for the information and 
stated as follows: 

The Soviet Government was already informed egening the 
Vienna conversations by the Nes and radio. He asked me to call 
the attention of the German Government to the fact that by its action 
it had violated article III of the Non-Aggression Pact, which pro- 
vided for consultation.? The Soviet Goverment had been confronted 
with accomplished facts by the German Government; this violated 
existing agreements and conflicted with assurances that the Soviet 
Government had received from the German Government regard- 
ing questions of common interest to both countries. The present 
case involved two states neighboring the Soviet Union, where she 
naturally had interests. 


I told Molotov that I could not take a position with regard to his 
remarks and that I would immediately notify my Government. It 
was my supposition that there had been no time for consultation in 
the present case because of the urgency of the matter. 

ScHULENBURG 


*A marginal note indicates that this telegram was transmitted to Ribben- 
trop’s Special Train on Sept. 1 at 5: 30 a. m. as telegram No. 95. 

* Vol. x of this series, document No. 415. 

* Vol, vir of this series, document No. 228. 


No. 2 


35/22785 
The Chargé @ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
, Telegram 


TOP SECRET Wasuinoton, September 1, 1940—1:03 a. m. 
No. 1856 of August 31 Received September 1—5:00 p.m. , 


With reference to my telegram No. 1826 of August 26.1 


* Not printed (897/291910). 


2 DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The well-known isolationist Senator Holt recently delivered an 
important speech in the Senate on British propaganda in the United 
States, which he supplemented in the Congressional Record by a re- 
print of four articles on the same subject. The speech and the ar- 
ticles contain splendid material, including attacks on Lord Lothian 
and other British propagandists in America, excerpts from Peterson’s 
book, Propaganda For War, as well as from Sidney Rogerson’s book, 
Propaganda in the Next War, and numerous other pertinent quota- 
tions from the American press, which make the speech, as well as the 

- articles, appear especially suited for the widest possible distribution. 
Through the Congressional Record the articles have already been 
made available to 100,000 interested persons. Senator Holt has, how- 
ever, through an intermediary also declared himself prepared to cir- 
culate the “speech and articles as a reprint in 250,000 copies.” 

For this operation we would have to contribute $3,000, which, to 
be sure, does not cover the entire cost. Holt is also being subsidized 
from another direction, however. I request instructions as to whether 
you agree to the project and whether the necessary funds can be made 
available? : 

THOMSEN 


* See document No. 3 and footnote 8. 


No. 3 
897/291863-65 , 
The Chargé W Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
. Telegram 


MOST URGENT Wasuineton, September 1, 1940—7: 50 p. m. 
Received September 2—8:00 a.m. 
No. 1863 of September 1 - Inf. 301/g. 


With reference to your telegram No. 976 (P 15422) of the 31st. 

Our interference with British and Jewish propaganda in the United 
States has led to well-organized operations, evidently supported by 
the Government, to discredit our entire propaganda machinery and, if 
possible, to destroy it. The closing in on all organizations which are 
active on behalf of Germany in North America began with propa- 
ganda against the fifth column and a campaign of slander in all lead- 
ing newspapers and periodicals against German officials and individ- 
uals here and their alleged subversive activity. At the same time 
- spying began on prominent Reich Germans residing in the United © 
States; as the Westrick affair shows? it has assumed such forms 


1 Not found. 
* See vol. x of this series, document No. 287. 
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that Americans who still maintain contacts with representatives of 
the Reich are holding back because they are afraid of being subjected 
to cross-examination by the federal secret police and of having sus- 
picion cast on them in public. Members of the Embassy are under 
surveillance on trips and at home. " 

This agitation has been seized upon by the Dies Committee,* prin- 
cipally, indeed, from a mania for political advertising (see telegraphic 
report No, 1857 of August 31‘), as the occasion fof investigating 
Transocean, the Reichsbahn agency, and the Information Library, 
and for requesting the surrender of copies of all mailing lists, vouch- 
ers, and correspondence. Moreover, an investigation will be insti- 
tuted here of George Sylvester Viereck, the well-known German- 
American writer and our informant in many matters, as well as of 
the other German agents (12 in all) registered with the State Depart- 
ment, while the approximately 140 registered and many nonregis- 
tered British agents have thus far had an entirely free hand. The 
result and details of the investigation will probably be (one word 
evidently missing here, probably: used [verwendet]) by the press for 
further agitation and may likewise not be unwelcome to the Roosevelt 
Government for increasing the war psychosis, since the interrogations 
will take place before the elections, It is to be expected, moreover, 
that through publication of the mailing lists, all persons who still had 
any contact with German agencies or subscribed to the Embassy pe- 
riodical, Facts in I?eview, the publications of the German Tourist In- 
formation Office, and the German-American Chamber of Commerce, 
will be publicly discredited, in order to suppress entirely the circula- 
tion of German propaganda material. 

All these operations aim at strengthening the impression already 
widespread among the American people that Diplomatic and other 
Reich Missions have the task of conducting subversive activity and 
espionage in America. Undoubtedly the tendency of Roosevelt to 
challenge us, through constant provocation, to a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations has something to do with this. 

In order to counteract this purpose, which is daily clearly mani- 


fested, I suggest that the following countermeasures be taken from 
here: 


1) An operation to discredit the illustrated paper, P. f., which 
has in recent weeks aioguished itself by especially venomous calum- 
niations. The active “Make Europe Pay War Debts Committee,” 
to which isolationist Senators belong, has declared itself ready for 
this. The Committee will publish a pamphlet directed against P. M., 
written by a well-known clergyman, which is to be circulated in 


“The House of Representatives Committee on Un-American Activities, of 
SONG Martin Dies, Democrat of Texas, was Chairman. 
ot found. . 
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200,000 copies and also reprinted in the Congressional Record. Three 
- thousand dollars would have to be made available for this purpose. 

2) Circulation of the speeches and articles of Senator Holt in 
250,000 copies (see my telegram No. 1856 of August 30 [3] °). 

3) The special literary activities outlined in telegraphic report 
No. 1196 [7169] of June 13,° and approved by telegraphic instruction 
No. 664 of June 17.7 Of the five manuscripts, the three most im- 
portant by Dreiser, Rascoe, and Porter are nearly finished. They 
will probably appear at the end of September.® 


Please desist for the present from taking countermeasures there, 
possibly against American agencies or the American Express Com- 
pany, until I get an idea of the probable course and result of the 
investigation and hearings conducted by the Dies Committee against 
Transocean, the Travel Office, and the Information Library. The 
hearing of Transocean is scheduled for September 20, The Dies Com- 
mittee has no judicial powers. It can, if need be, only transmit the 
results of its investigation and hearing to the Department of Jus- 
tice with its recommendation, and it is up to the Department of 
Justice to decide whether or not it wishes to institute criminal] pro- 
ceedings or other measures. It is entirely possible that even Dies 
must realize the weakness of his accusation and that, after being 
blown up considerably in the press, the matter will die down. The 
business of the three offices has not been technically interfered with 
thus far. v 7 

‘THOMSEN 


_ ® Document No. 2. : 

* Vol. rx of this series, document No. 422... 2 

* See ibid., document No. 455, footnote 2. 

*The above-mentioned proposals were approved by the Foreign Ministry on 
Sept. 5 (telegram No. 999 : 4489/E097594). 


No. 4 


F14/411~415 . 
Memorandum by an Official of Political Division V 


Bertin, September 2, 1940. 


Conversation Berwren THE Forercn Minister AND Soviet 
Anmassapor SHEVARTSEY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1940 


Ambassador Shkvartsev, accompanied by Secretary of Embassy 
Pavlov, started the conversation with an explanation of alleged fric- 
tions between the Soviet Union and Finland over the Aland Islands. 
This question, which was touched upon at his last visit? can now be 
answered: The rumors do not correspond in any way to the real situa-. 
tion. The Foreign Minister welcomed this news. Furthermore, the 


2 See vol. x of this series, document No. 340. 
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Ambassador referred to the conversation which took place on August 
12, 1940, concerning compensation for part of Lithuania” ‘The Foreign 
Minister explained that he had received the proposals through Count 
Schulenburg from Moscow. At this time German officials are deal- 
ing with this subject and their careful examination is not yet con- 
cluded. He could already say, however, that the proposal to pay the 
stated sum does not compensate for changing the agreements regarding 
this territory. The Foreign Minister believed that Soviet officials too 
would conclude that in regard to value their proposal in no way cor- 
responded to the actual situation. After this proposal has been ex- 
amined in principle and from the economic side once more, the 
Foreign Minister will ask the Fiihrer for his views and will commu- 
nicate the results to the Ambassador. Already, however, he could 
say that the proposal is not acceptable as it now stands. The Am- 
bassador asked when he might expect an answer. The Foreign Min- 
ister regretted not being able to name a date, for various questions 
still had to be clarified. Count Schulenburg too had inquired by wire 
and he too had been asked to wait for an answer? 

The Ambassador then expressed his satisfaction over the German- 
Russian collaboration, the anniversary of which had been celebrated 
recently. The Foreign Minister replied that he shared this feeling 
and was convinced that this year had brought Germany as well as 
Soviet Russia great advantages. Germany had obtained great vic- 
tories and would continue to do so in the future; the Soviet 
Union too derived a great advantage from these German vic- 
tories. She had been able to carry through revisions which would 
not have been possible had the English system prevailed‘ in Europe. 
The Foreign Minister hopes that German-Russian political and 
economic relations will continue to develop to mutual advantage. 

According to a telegram from Count Schulenburg in Moscow re- 
garding his interview with M. Molotov about the Vienna Award,’ M. 
Molotov expressed the view that the Soviet Union should have been 
consulted previously about the questions dealt with at Vienna. The 
Foreign Minister explained that he could not at this point go into 
details, but that today or tomorrow he would send Count Schulen- 
burg the German views for transmittal to M. Molotov. By a tele- 
gram from Vienna to Count Schulenburg ° the Foreign Minister had. 
had M. Molotov informed of the events that Jed to the Vienna Award, 
and on this occasion M. Molotov had made his remark. Today or 
tomorrow Count Schulenburg will receive the pertinent instructions,” 

* See vol. x of this series, document No. 332. 


* Not found. 

‘“Preyailed” was replaced by several illegible words in Ribbentrop’s 
handwriting. 

5 Document No. 1. ‘ 

*See vol. x of this series, document No. 415. 

"Document No. 7. 
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- and M. Shkvartsev will be informed immediately. The Foreign 
Minister could say already, however, that M. Molotov’s view that 
the Soviet Union should have been informed in advance about the 
Vienna Award is incorrect. The German conduct in no way con- 
tradicts the obligations for consultation under the German-Russian 
Pact. 
Merrr-HeyDENHAGEN 


No. 5 
2549/523395-96 - 


The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the German 
Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 
SECRET _ ‘WIESBADEN, September 2, 1940—11: 40 p. m. 
No. 156 Received September 3—12:35 a. m. 


With reference to the instruction telephoned by Counselor Kramarz 
and our telephoned communication to Secretary of Legation von 
Grote. , 

1. I informed General von Stiilpnagel on his return from Berlin 
today that in the view of the Foreign Ministry the development of 
the situation in French Equatorial Africa lay outside the terms of 
reference of the Armistice Commission, and that the entire issue in 
view of its political implications fell primarily within the compe- 
tence of the Foreign Ministry. 

General von Stiilpnagel agreed with this entirely and added that 
he had already, of his own accord, advised the OK W (General Jodl) 
today that the question of Equatorial Africa had now passed into the 
sphere of high policy and had gone beyond the terms of reference 
of the Armistice Commission, General Jod] said on that occasion that 
the matter would be presented to the Fiihrer tomorrow. 

General von Stiilpnagel, it may be added, pointed out to the OKW 
as early as August 22 that economic questions relating to the French 
colonies should be centrally handled, taking into account political 
considerations, either by the Foreign Ministry or the OKW (cf. tele- 
gram No. 140 of August 237). — 

2. General von Stiilpnagel was emphatic also in stating that in his 
discussions with General Huntziger he had never said anything likely 
to prejudge questions of significance for foreign policy. 

3. With respect to Italy General von Stiilpnagel stated that the 
German and the Italian Armistice Commissions had agreed upon cer- 
tain zones solely in the interest of effective technical supervision over 
the carrying out of the armistice terms. - To that end it was agreed in 


Ss ce nn of these telephone communications has been found. Cf. document 
0. T2. : 


* Not printed (365/206571-72). 
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writing that the drawing of these zones in no way signified the 
delimitation of political or economic spheres of interest. According 
to the agreement, control in metropolitan France, except for a zone 
east of the Rhone river, was to be exercised by the German Armistice 
Commission. No specific mention with respect to control had been 
made of Africa. The German Armistice Commission, for practical 
reasons, tacitly left supervision in Africa to the Italian Armistice 
Commission. Nothing was agreed in writing. Only regarding the 
Atlantic ports of the African Continent it was agreed that supervision 
would be exercised by the German Navy. But in compliance with the 
Fiihrer’s orders, no German control commission was to be sent even 
to these Atlantic ports, or to Africa generally.* The Navy was now 
seeking to secure a new decision of the Fiihrer that would authorize 
it to station control commissions in Casablanca and Dakar. 

4. General von Stiilpnagel maintains as his personal opinion that 
the French requests for greater freedom of movement. with respect 
to their African possessions are motivated by no ulterior designs of 
breaching the Armistice Agreement, but rather by grave concern 
for the integrity of their empire. General von Stiilpnagel is there- 
fore in favor of giving consideration to the French wishes. 

HENCKE 


*In a telephone communication to Grote on Sept. 8 Hencke reported: “General 
von Stiilpnagel also has forbidden the use of the expression ‘spheres of influence’ 
both within the Armistice Commission and in dealing with the French and 
Italians, since undesirable misunderstandings might arise thereby. Reference 
is to be made—in keeping with the functions of the Armistice Commission— 
only to military control areas.” (3697/E035937-39) 

“Grote recorded in a memorandum of Sept. 3: “The Armistice Commis- 
sion has the impression that it is in accordance with the wishes of the Fiihrer 
to avoid everything which might lead to conflicts of authority with the Italians 
concerning Africa. It believes that for this reason also the Ftihrer decided that 
the proposed dispatch of German control commissions to Casablanca and Oran 
should not take place.” (2549/523390-91) 


No. 6 


73/52729 
The Regent of Hungary to Adolf Hitler 


Buparest, September 2, 1940. 
Your Excettency: I have the honor to express my deepest grati- 
tude for your sympathetic readiness to assist in the arbitration at 
Vienna. The embattled Greater German Reich, animated by a feel- 
ing of true responsibility, has devoted its energies to a problem which 
does not directly affect its interests and has thus performed a duty 
for all of Europe. 
If at all possible, the second Vienna Award has strengthened 
Hungary still further in her conviction that the National Socialist 
Reich and fascist Italy, conscious of the true interests of the European 
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community, are prepared, through resolute and unselfish action, to 
demonstrate their determination to pacify and reorganize the 
Continent. 

By the historic decision at Vienna an old wrong in the east has been 
righted, and I feel the sincere need, in the name of the Hungarians 
who on this and the other side of the Trianon border were the victims 
of this injustice and are at this moment filled with the joy of reunion, 
of begging Your Excellency to accept the assurance of our sincerest 
gratitude. 

Hortay 


1This letter was delivered on Sept. 10. See document No. 41. 


No. 7 
1379/357818-21 . 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 


No. 1580 of September 3 Bertin, September 3, 1940—6: 20 a. m. 
Received September 3—1: 50 p.m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1815. 

Please call on M. Molotov again and reply in accordance with the 
following memorandum to his statement that Germany by her action 
in Vienna had violated the obligation to consult contained in article 
III of the Non-Aggression Pact, and afterwards hand him this 
memorandum as a summary of your instructions. If there is any- 
thing you wish to say regarding the instructions, please report to 
me before you call on Molotov? 

Text of the memorandum: 


In his last oral discussion with Ambassador Count von der Schulen- 
burg, when the latter acquainted him with the Vienna conferences, 
Chairman M. said that he had to call Germany’s attention to the 
fact that by her action in Vienna she had violated article III of 
the German-Russian Non-Aggression Treaty of August 23, 1939, 
which provided for consultation. The Soviet Government had been 
confronted by Germany with accomplished facts which violated exist- 
ing agreements and conflicted with assurances which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had received from Germany regarding questions of common 
. interest to the two countries. The present case involved two states 
eee the Soviet, Union, where she naturally had interests. 

_ Conscious of its friendly relations with the Soviet Union, which 
since the conclusion of the treaties of 1939 have continued to develop 
to the satisfaction of both parties and have been intensified in both 
the economic and the political fields, the Reich Government takes the 
following position on the een made by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of the German-Russian Non-Aggression Pact: “si 


a Document No. 1. 
* See document No. 13. 
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In article III of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact an obliga- 
tion was agreed upon for reciprocal information and consultation on 
questions of interest to both parties. Likewise at Moscow, at the 
delimitation of the respective spheres of interest, interest in Bessa- 
rabia was stressed on the part of Soviet Russia, while Germany 
declared herself politically disinterested in these areas. It is generally 
known, however, that Germany is intensely concerned in the remaining 
Rumanian territories and in the other problems of the Danube region, 
and is even vitally concerned there, in view of the close interpenetration - 
of the German economy with that of Rumania, particularly in con- 
nection with the oil and grain questions; this has, moreover, also been 
communicated to the Soviet Government on various occasions and 
has been fully and completely recognized by it. On the other hand, 
after the settlement of the Bessarabian question a like interest in the 
remaining Rumanian territory on the part of the Soviet Union is 
not evident and has not been expressed by the Soviet Union to the 
Reich Government either at the time of the Moscow Agreement or 
later. The same is true of Hungary. There can consequently be no 
question here of common interests within the meaning of the Moscow 
Non-Aggression Pact. Thus even though in the case of Rumania 
and Hungary neighboring countries are involved, Germany has cer- 
tainly not committed a violation of the obligation for consultation. 

The Reich Government, moreover, believes itself the more justified 
in this view in that the Soviet Government itself, on the occasion 
of its various political moves in the recent past, by no means con- 
sidered the fact of contiguity to Germany of the territories affected 
by its acts as a reason for prior consultation with the Reich Govern- 
ment. In this connection the Reich Government refers to Russian 
action in the Baltic countries, especially Lithuania. In the latter 
case, besides the fact that Lithuania is adjacent to Germany, an 
obligation existed to surrender to Germany a certain area in the 
southwest of Lithuania in the event that the Soviet Union should take 
special measures on Lithuanian territory for the safeguarding of her 
interests Nevertheless, the Soviet Union effected a military occu- 
pation of that area although, as a result of the Russian measures, it 
should have been treated forthwith as territory belonging to Ger- 
many. Only after representations by the Reich Government was this 
question reopened.‘ 

Furthermore, one might add that at the occupation of Bessarabia 
and northern Bucovina the Reich Government likewise received only 
very short notice from the Soviet Union although, in view of the 
many Germans living there, Germany had a special interest in this 
case, too, and although the Reich Government had already pointed out 
that this was a new issue for Germany. Nevertheless the Reich Gov- 
ernment, in view of its friendly relations with the Soviet Union and 
its desire for a pacification of the Danube region, took it upon itself 
to give the Rumanian Government, which had made most urgent rep- 
resentations for assistance to the Reich Government, the earnest ad- 
vice to settle this question peacefully, which meant the cession of 
that territory to the Soviet Union. 

In conclusion, the Reich Government would like further to observe, 
with reference to the statement that Germany had confronted the 


: See vol. virt of this series, documents Nos. 159 and 218. 
See vol. x of this series, documents Nos. 139 and 162. 
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Soviet Union with accomplished facts, that while the measures 
taken by the Soviet Union were planned measures for the occupation 
of various territories in the neighborhood of Germany and were not 
previously announced to the Reich Government, the steps of the 
Reich Government with respect to Rumania and Hungary served 
the purpose of securing the peace in the Danube region, which was 
gravely threatened by the tension between the two countries, and 
this could only be accomplished by the speediest diplomatic inter- 
vention. Moreover, the Reich Government is probably not mistaken 
in believing that by its act of pacification in the Danube region it 
has rendered a substantial service to all countries contiguous to 
these areas. . 


RresentTRoP 


No. 8 


4040/E063811 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Toxro, September 3, 1940—8: 30 a. m. 
_ SECRET Received September 3—4: 35 p. m. 
No. 895 of September 3 Pol. VIIT 1087. 


With reference to my telegram No. 823 of [August] 15.2 

The Chief of the European Department, on instructions from the 
Foreign Minister, has just informed me that the Japanese armed forces 
will march into Indochina on September 5. He gave the following 
explanations about this: The French Government, at the end of Au- 
gust, finally accepted the three demands mentioned in the previous 
telegram as well as the proposals of the Japanese Government to 
carry them out, and it has authorized the Governor General of Indo- 
china to confer with the Chief of the Japanese delegation in Hanoi 
to put them into effect. At yesterday’s conferences in Hanoi i 
turned out that the powers of the Governor General were insufficient. 
As a result, and in view of the pressing war situation in China, the 
Japanese Government has informed the Governor General that, the 
Japanese armed forces, under authorization of the already existing 
approval of the French Government, will march into Indochina on 
September 5. 

The Director added to this information the request of the Foreign 
Minister that the Reich Government suggest to the French Govern- 
ment that the Governor General be instructed not to make difficulties 
for the Japanese action? 

Orr 

*See vol. x of this series, document No. 339, footnote 2. 


See document No. sae 
The first paragraph of this telegram was repeated as telegram No. 147 of 
Sept. 4 (8745/E601476) to the Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden, and copies 
of it were sent by express letter Pol. VIII 1087 Ang. I (8745/E601475) to the High 
Commands of the Webrmacht, Army, Navy, and Luftwaffe. 
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No. 9 
172/135549-50 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Buconarest, September 8, 1940. 
No. 1508 of September 3 Received September 8—11: 45 p.m. 


A confidential informant of the Legation had a discussion on Sep- 
tember 2 with Sima, the leader of the Guardists, who asserted that 
Maniu had come to an agreement with the King, whereby both of 
them would oppose the implementation of the Award. The King was 
cleverly turning the general dissatisfaction of the people against the 
friends of Germany, that is the Guard in particular. Demonstrations 
were being held throughout Transylvania with cries of “No cession 
of Transylvania! Long live the King, long live Maniu! Down with 
Hitler, down with Mussolini!” The Gigurtu Government is prob- 
ably being left in the dark by the King about his intentions; the 
General Staff, however, knows and supports them. A large part of 
the Army accordingly will not obey the order to withdraw. Con- 
fronted with this situation, the Guard could no longer remain passive. 
It would now have to take overt action against the pro-Maniu speakers 
and agitate against the King. It had no other choice. Sima is anxious 
that the Reich Government should know this and realize that this is 
a counterrevolution by the Guard in the interest of German-Rumanian 
collaboration. 

Sima wants to wait and see whether his present information will be 
confirmed from all parts of the country, but he is convinced even now 
that a civil war in Rumania can no longer be avoided. He expects 
new arrests of Guardists, but they will no longer submit to that quietly. 
Sima asks the Reich to intervene in time. Contrary to its earlier and 
repeatedly emphasized intention not to intervene, it has now inter- 
vened in foreign relations; now it will also have to intervene in internal 
politics. 

Sima believes that smooth implementation of the Arbitration Award 
and avoidance of civil war is attainable only if the Reich helps the 
Guard at this last moment to obtain decisive influence on the Govern- 
ment. Sima’s statements about the plans of the King are incorrect. 
At demonstrations in Transylvania there were cries against the King. 
The sentiment in the Army is hostile to him in many places, but only 
because he is prepared to implement the Award. Gigurtu and Manoil- 
escu are also willing to carry out the cession, as is the General Staff, 
which yesterday reached an agreement with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment on a time limit for the evacuation. 

TI should think that a Guardist Putsch in the present situation would 
be extremely dangerous and harmful to our interests, Since the Guard 
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is counting on support from the Reich Government, a Putsch could be 
avoided by pinging influence to bear on Sima’s followers in Berlin. 
-Fasricros 


No. 10 


35/22802-05 
The Chargé ia dia in the United States to the Foreign Beery 
Telegram 


MOST URGENT Wasuineton, September 3, 1940—10: 52 p. m. 
No. 1875 of September 3 Received September 4—1: 25 p. m. 

With reference to my telegram No. 1727 of August 161 and our 
telegrams en clair Nos. 1867 ? and 1811 of September 3.3 

Regarding the delivery to England, announced publicly today, 
of 50 American destroyers built in the previous World War, in ex- 
change for naval and air bases on British possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere,‘ the following may be said: 

1. The transaction conflicts openly with several assurances made’ 
by the President very recently to the effect that negotiations regarding 
the transfer of naval and air bases to the United States of America 
had no connection at all with the much discussed question of the de- 
stroyers. This deliberate perversion of American public opinion 
while negotiations for such an exchange were actually in full swing 
shows plainly how firm President Roosevelt feels his position to be in 
giving military aid to England. These negotiations were doubtless 
concealed in order not to evoke in Congress and the press even more 
opposition to the transfer of the destroyers and in order to confront 
the American people with a fait accompli, against which an effective 
opposition would then no longer have a chance in view of the pro- 
British sentimentofthecountry. 

2. The delivery of the destroyers without sanction of Congress in 
the form of law is an evasion of the law of June 15, 1917, which is 
disguised by the fact that the Attorney General, who accommodates 
the President wherever matters calling for a legal opinion are in- 
volved, certifies to the inapplicability of this law in the form of a legal 
opinion on the part of the highest authority in the Department of 
Justice. The President was aware that he had to choose this path, 
since the opposition to the delivery of the destroyers was very strong 
in the Senate and the House of Representatives and debate as to its 


This telegram reported President Roosevelt’s statements to the press on Aug. 
15 regarding negotiations with Britain about the acquisition of naval and air 
bases for the defense of the Western Hemisphere (35/22697). 

*7Telegram No. 1867 (2422/511948) dealt with propaganda. 

*Not found. It seems probable that the number of this telegram was garbled 
in transmission. 

“See The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, edited by 
Samuel I. Rosenman (New York, 1941). vol. rx. pp. 391-407; see also Depart- 
ment of State, Bulletin, 1940, vol. m1, pp. 199-207. . 
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legality, as well as the military necessity for the transfer of the de- 
stroyers, might have imperiled his plan, or at least delayed it in an 
extremely undesirable manner. The measure plainly shows that 
Roosevelt sees that the time has come to disregard parliamentary 
limitations and arrogate to himself dictatorial functions. 

3. The President in his capacity as Commander in Chief has over- 
come opposition in the Navy based on the requirements of home de- 
fense and the precarious situation of England. It is significant in 
this connection that the Chief of Naval Operations, on whose certifi- 
cation, that the destroyers are not needed for home defense, the trans- 
fer legally depends, simply certified to the fact that, balanced against 
the advantages that the cession of bases in British possessions would 
bring to the United States of America, the destroyers were not essen- 
tial to home defense. 

4. Roosevelt told the representatives of the press that the first group 
of destroyers was probably already on the way to England. Under 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal announced, however, that the first 
group consisting of 8 destroyers which was at present in Boston would 
be ready for delivery to the British Navy on September 6. The Under 
Secretary declared that the destroyers would be handed over complete 
with artillery and ammunition; they would go with their present 
American crews to Canadian ports, where they would be taken over 
by British crews. Since the average crew consists of 125 officers and 
men, the British Admiralty would have to send 6,250 officers and men 
to Canada to man 50 destroyers. 

5. From the opinion of the Department of Justice of August 27, 
just published, it appears that in return there was also contemplated 
by the President delivery of motor torpedo boats now under construc- 
tion, the so-called “mosquito boats,” as well as of other not further 
specified “superannuated” war material. The Attorney General, how- 
ever, stated in his opinion that the sale of the motor torpedo boats, 
since they had to be completed for England, would violate section 3 
of the law of June 15, 1917. 

6. The President’s message has created great excitement in the 
American public and has already led to numerous comments by mem- 
bers of Congress, each of whom, according to whether he is noninter- 
ventionist or pro-Roosevelt in his attitude, expresses himself for or 
against the legality or expediency of the President’s action. A selec- 
tion of the more important reactions has been wired today en clair, 
as well as the President’s message * and the Anglo-American exchange 
of correspondence." 

%. The action of the President is supposed, primarily, to demon- 
strate to the American public that the American Government has, as 

* Telegram No. 1877, not printed (35/22808-11). 


“Quoted in part in telegram No. 1868, not printed (35/22795-96). 
* Telegram No. 1873, not printed (35/22797-99). 
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a result of the military developments of the past 2 months, arrived at 
the conviction that England can hold out and has enough resistance 
for a longer war until final victory over Germany. 
The armed forces Attachés request that OKW Foreign Department 
[Ausland], OKH, and the Air Ministry be similarly informed. 
THOMSEN 


No. 11 
¥10/147-149 
Onsigned Memorandum* 


TOP SECRET [Serremper 3, 1940.]? 


The High Command of the Wehrmacht submitted, by letter dated 
July 29, 1940, a preliminary compilation of documents found in Dijon 
concerning the connection between the French and Swiss Armies.* 
This first compilation, however, contained a series of discrepancies, 
and several original documents were missing. Consequently, on the 
basis of several discussions with me, the High Command of the Wehr- 
macht undertook a new, complete compilation of the documents and 
submitted this to me on August 26, 1940, with a corresponding new 
version of the letter of July 29. The original of an additional docu- 
ment pertaining to the matter, which was discovered elsewhere in 
France, was handed to me on September 2, 1940. 

The original documents now available in German translation 
present the following picture: : 


A very close contact, documented for the period from May 1939 
to the end of March 1940, existed between the Swiss and the French 
Armies. In order to maintain formal neutrality, this contact did not 
take the form of official General Staff conversations but that of semi- 
official conversations. The liaison man on the French side was @ 
Colonel Garteiser on the staff of the French Commander in Chief on 
the northeast front (General Georges). Lieutenant Colonel Garteiser 
was in direct personal contact with the Swiss Army Commander, 
General Guisan, and a small group of high Swiss officers; his task 
was to inform the participating French General Staffs [sic] of his 
current conversations. On the Swiss side, General Guisan and high 
Swiss officers participated in these conversations; and the Swiss Gov- 
ernment itself was aware of them. Thus, in a letter of March 13, 
1940, from General Georges (annex H),‘ it was expressly stated that 
the Swiss Government had requested the utmost discretion in order 
to avoid possible reactions on the domestic policy of the country 
from the appearance of imperfect neutrality. This request for dis- 
cretion was strictly complied with on the French side by including 


* Unsigned marginal note: “The earlier memorandum, already shown to the 
Fiihrer.” 

?See document No. 301. 

*'The OKW letters and the various sets of documents have not been found. 

* Not found. 
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only a small group of French General Staff officers. In spite of the 
semiofficial nature of the conversations, military documents were 
exchanged. apes 

The subject of the conversations was the exchange of precise in- 
formation regarding the organization, deployment, and intentions 
of the Commanders of the two Armies, but also, in addition, extensive 
and detailed arrangements concerning the coordination of the two 
Armies in case of “intervention” of the French Army in Switzerland. 
At one place (annex F'°) it was determined, for example, that, for 
commands to certain Swiss units, a plan would be drawn up by French 
Lieutenant Colonel Garteiser and the Swiss Colonel, Gonnard, which 
would first be presented to Guisan, the Commander of the French 
[sic] Army and then to French General Besson for possible revision. 
That there was any intention on the part of France to march into 
Swiss territory for offensive purposes is not apparent from the 
documents, French “intervention,” to judge from the text of the 
documents, was foreseen, rather, in case German troops first marched 
into Switzerland. 


* Not found. 


No. 12 


€109/C002185-87 
Dr. Karl Haushofer to Dr. Albrecht Haushofer 


Muntcu, September 3, 1940. 


Dearest Ausrecut : Cordial thanks for your letter of the 29th? from 
the Hotel Imperial in Vienna. I had almost a vague premonition that 
you might be there. 

If you composed your birthday letter to me in the air raid cellar, I 
could have reciprocated this kind service on the night of the 1st and 
2nd because I promised your mother when I left the mountain cabin to 
go down when the alarm sounded and consequently spent 14 hours in 
exercise and gymnastics. 

For, as with you, everything has changed with us too. Through 
Lisa’s sudden departure, which you witnessed, mother’s trip to the 
Hart became unnecessary. Because her stomach and knee both took a 
turn for the worse, she remained at the Alpine cabin and, only because 
everything was so arranged, let me go down to the valley alone from 
the 31st to the 3rd. But I was rewarded, for it brought me a meeting 
with Tomo? from 5:00 o’clock in the afternoon until 2:00 o’clock 
in the morning, which included a 38-hour walk in the Griinwalder 
Forest, at which we conversed a good deal about serious matters. 
I have really got to tell you about a part of it now. 

As you know, everything is so prepared for a very hard and severe 

attack on the island in question that the highest ranking person only 


: Not found. 
The name gtven to Rudolf Hess in this correspondence. 
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has to press a button to set it off. But before this decision, which is 
perhaps inevitable, the thought once more occurs as to whether there is 
really no way of stopping something which would have such infinitely 
momentous consequences. There is a line of reasoning in connection 
with this which I must absolutely pass on to you because it was obvi- 
ously communicated to me with this intention. Do you, too, see no way 
in which such possibilities could be discussed at a third place with a 
middle man, possibly the old Ian Hamilton * or the other Hamilton ? * 
I replied to these suggestions that there would perhaps have been an 
excellent opportunity for this in Lisbon at the Centennial,’ if, instead 
of harmless figureheads, it had been possible to send well-disguised 
political persons there. In this connection it seems to me a stroke of 
fate that our old friend, Missis [sic] V. R., evidently, though after 
long delay, finally found a way of sending a note with cordial and 
gracious words of good wishes not only for your mother, but also for 

Heinz*® and me, and added the address. Address your reply to: 
Miss V. Roberts, c/o Postbox 506, Lisbon, Portugal." I have the feel- 
ing that no good possibility should be overlooked; at least it should 
be well considered. 

That the larger stage has suddenly called for you again does not as- 
tonish me. Indeed, Tomo, too, on Saturday and Sunday almost ex- 
pressed a wish to the same effect and was personally delightfully 
cordial. 

_ As little as you did I desire to bear the responsibilities for decisions 
which are historically very important. But the time is certainly not 
wasted if it brought you a wonderful flight over the Salzkammergut 
directly over the Traunstein, close to the Schafberg, and an unexpected 
reunion with the “Butzelware.” 

As the author of three Roman plays, the political subject matter of 
this conference must have moved you strongly from the human angle—~ 
I do not mean like 2 years ago; but, like a year ago, you would have 
been interested in the strange show, the curious behavior [Gebahren]— 
which, being an old-fashioned person, I still spell with an “h,” and, in 
your place, even this year, I would have gone to the Halls somewhat 
oftener. I know them and the Bristol, and I know what it means to 
you and me that Larisch, that poor Camilla, that Hedebum have 
joined the shades and that the picture by Moretto lies packed away in 
sandbags somewhere in the cellar. 


c Sir Ian 8. M. Hamilton (1853-1947), British general and author. 

On the basis of references later in this correspondence the reference here is to 
Douglas Douglas-Hamilton, Duke of Hamilton. 

*On June 2, 1940, Portugal had begun a series of celebrations commemorating 
the 800th anniversary of the foundation of the state and 300th anniversary of — 
the restoration of national independence. 

* Dr. Heinz Haushofer, brother of Albrecht. 

™ This sentence is in English in the originaL 
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You did not have to conduct anxious conversations with ambassa- 
dors and ministers, but with sovereign personages, and you could pass 
by inquisitive journalists and marionettes of world history, precisely 
as you would Sulla’s military or Augustus’s diplomatic entourage 
and the Hellenistic private secretary of the younger Scipio. 

At any rate, I thank you for the friendly collection of greetings 
for Polybius and the like, and I find it almost a pity that in your fine 
large room you missed the satyr show. But it has netted me a fine, 
long letter, which I shall take to the Alm, when I go up there again 
on Thursday, and add it to the friendly memories which it already 
has of you, and which are to me personally just as great a treasure as 
they are to your mother. 

Just one last request. As the result of some error or other, your 
friend, Wolfgang Hofmann, seems already to have moved off into 
the higher spheres of militarism. But I am returning the card to you 
as an evidence of good will and because on its reverse side it shows a 
dear and lovely spot of earth which evokes these friendly memories. 

Just another note: First Lieutenant Dr. Steinacher, who has al- 
ready written me a third nice letter, can be reached by No. 30761 E; 
also interested in the matter of his promotion to Lieutenant Colonel 
are both Major Stolze in the OKW and a relative of Dr. Bausback 
(his brother-in-law, von Grueber, is the Commander of the Non- 
Commissioned Officers’ Preparatory School of the VII Army Corps) ; 
he has special connections with the official who, he says, is responsible 
for this matter. Since, as Company Commander, he is now ready 
for action with the first wave, it is really high time that he got the 
ring, which he would have on the basis of his Austrian letters of 
commission and decorations if he had done nothing between 1919 
and 1939 but sit around and grumble in coffee houses. 

* T replied to the Japanese Secretary of Embassy as you suggested.® 

With regard to the American from Wisconsin,’ I hope I shall still 
succeed in assembling Dai Nihon, Die japanische Landeskunde, Die 
pazifische Geopolitik, die Weltpolitik, die Grenzen, and one reprint 
or other. It will be difficult, though, because mother is momentarily 
out of commission. 

Tomo seems to be staying here until Wednesday and wants to see 
me again. I had to take up with him again in another memorandum 
the affair of our Hamburg friends, as well as the career [Laufbahn] 
of their son and nephew, and he promised me definitely to straighten 
out, through the highest SS officials, the difficulties with the police 


®This referred to a request to permit translation of Haushofer’s work on Kul- 
turpolitik into Japanese (C109/C0021838). 

*This referred to a request for copies of Haushofer’s publications (C109/- 
C002183). 
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and the Finance Office. So here, too, a ray of hope beckons, and 
with it, out of confused activity, I greet you in sincere thankfulness, 
' Yours, _ [unsigned] 


~ No. 13 
-1879/357823-24 : 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram . 
MOST URGENT Moscow, September 4, 1940—5: 30 p. m. 
No. 1841 of September 4 
For the Foreign Minister. 


With reference to your telegram No. 1580 of September 3." 

I would appreciate authorization to supplement the ideas contained 
in the memorandum to be handed to Molotov in the sense that the 
Soviet Government really opened up the great complex of questions 
by its settlement of the Bessarabian matter with unexpected speed, 
and that it had thereby forced us, in order to avoid military com- 
plications in the Balkans, to take quick decisions in the matter of 
the Rumanian-Hungarian dispute. 

_ The beginning of the next to the last paragraph of the memoran- 

dum might give the Soviet Government the chance to rejoin that, 
before its action in Bessarabia, it had given the German Government 
the opportunity to state its views and had waited for the latter. 

Further I would suggest deleting, in the third paragraph of the 
memorandum, the words “and has not been expressed by the Soviet 
Union to the Reich Government either at the time of the Moscow 
agreement or later,” because they could provide Molotov with the 
opportunity again to revert to the talk between Mackensen and the 
Soviet Chargé in Rome last May (see my telegrams No. 1063 of June 
3,? No, 1079 of June 6,5 No. 1094 of June 7, and telegraphic instruction 
No. 1007 of June 15 [76] *) and to state that the Soviet Government 
had at the time repeatedly demonstrated its interest. 

Furthermore, my conversation with Molotov would be sdnrasnily 
facilitated if I were enabled at the same time to communicate to him 
the German Government’s position in the matter of the strip of 
Lithuanian territory, for which Molotov has in the meantime 
pressed several times, as well as in the question of the Free Port Zone 


1Pocument No. 7. 

7 See vol. rx of this series, document No. 382. 
* Tbid., document No. 392. 

*See idid., document No. 392, footnote 3. 

5 Thid., document No. 454. 

* See document No. 4. 
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of Memel (see my telegrams No. 17997 and No. 1800* of August 
30). The question of the Free Port Zone of Memel was also taken 
up with Schnurre on September 2 by Mikoyan in a manner which 
leaves no doubt as to the Soviet Government’s displeasure and 
makes much more difficult the further pursuit of our interests in the 
Baltic States (see telegram No. 1829 of September 3°). 

Please wire instructions.” 


ScHULENBURG 
T Vol. x of this series, document No. 414. 
"Not printed (104/112438). 
* Not printed (104/112451-52). 
* See document No. 24. 
No. 14 
368/206875 
Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I M 
MOST URGENT Brruin, September 4, 1940. 
Pol. IM 12244 g. 


General Huntziger has asked for an appointment with General von 
Stiilpnagel for this evening. General von Stiilpnagel requests infor- © 
mation on the position of the Foreign Ministry on the question of 
French Equatorial Africa, if possible before the visit of General 
Huntziger.* 

The OKW has informed General von Stiilpnagel that it approves 
his policy of granting every possible concession to the French. How- 
ever, the Foreign Ministry would still have to state its position on 
this; the Foreign Minister wished to put the matter before the Fihrer. 

Regarding the question of the delimitation of jurisdiction in the 
African area it may be noted that at the end of August a decision was 
obtained from the Fiihrer on the question of rescinding the concessions 
granted in the past with respect to the disarmament of the navy and 
air force, which read, verbatim: “that the responsibility for the de- 
mands in the Mediterranean area lies with the Italians because they 
alone have to bear the consequences.” 

GRoTE 

‘Concerning the Foreign Ministry’s reply see document No. 20. 


No. 15 


4040/E063812 
Minute by the Head of Political Division VIII 
Beri, September 4, 1940. 
zu Pol. VIII 1087." 
The Japanese informed us on August 2 that if the occasion should 
arise they will forcibly march into northern Indochina? They 


* Pol. VIII 1087: Document No. 8. 
* See vol. x of this series, document No. 273. 


461889-—-60——8 
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also asked us at that time to influence France in their behalf.. We 
took cognizance of the Japanese communication but refrained from 
exerting our influence upon France. Now also we will adopt the same 
attitude. 

The OKW, OKH, OKM, OKL, ana Senior Counselor Hencke at 
the Armistice Commission have been informed of the first paragraph 
of the telegram from Tokyo. 

Submitted herewith through the Deputy Director of the Political 
Department to Under State Secretary Woermann with request for 
approval. 

Kwon 


* See document No. 8 and footnote 8. 


No. 16 
1247/837457-58 
Memorandum by the Representative of the re Ministry With 


the High Command of the Army? 
SrepremBer 4, 1940. 
Cotonta PLANS: 
Ministry for Colonies 
Minister: Ritter v. Epp 


State Secretary: Wenig 
Division I: Police, Personnel, Administration, Colonial 
Policy 
Under State Secretary Bielfeld 
Division II: Legal 
Minister Asmis 
Division III: Economics, Planning 
Weigelt (DB) 
Also divisions on native questions and defense. 
Ina peaceful partition with England 
To Germany: 
French and Belgian Congo 
Lake Chad area (forest resources) 
French Equatorial Africa 
the former [German] colonies. 


* The document, in Etzdorf’s handwriting, contains the notation: “File. 
E[tzdorf], Sept. 4.” 
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Ina simultaneous partition of the British possessions 
To Germany: (additionally) 


Uganda 

Zanzibar 

Half of Kenya (southern mountainous area with Nairobi) 
Nigeria 

Gold Coast 

Dahomey 

Bases of Dakar and Bathurst. 


The Navy requests additionally: 


Ascension 

Tristan da Cunha 

St. Helena 

the Comoros 

the Mascarenes 

the Seychelles 

the Amirante Islands 
Madagascar for the Jews. 


To Spain: 
Moroeco 
Algeria as far as Oran and southward toZ... 
Gibraltar 
Extension of Spanish New-Guinea to Cape Lopez. 


To Italy: 


Accession to the British protective treaties in Arabia 
(Hadramaut, etc.) 

Tunis 

Connection with Lake Chad and Libya—East Africa 

British and French Somaliland 

Remainder of Kenya 

Entry in place of England into the British-Egyptian 
relationship (including Sudan) 

Malta 

Aden 

Cyprus? 

To Siam: 


Claims made to Laos and Cambodia. 
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. No. 17 
172/135562-63 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram / 
MOST URGENT Bocuanrest, September 5, 1940—1: 30 a. m. 
SECRET _ Received September 5—6:00 a. m. 


No. 1525 of September 4 

General Antonescu called on me twice in order to discuss the situa- 
tion. His plan was to endeavor to form a government with the Iron 
Guard and some ministers acceptable to us, under exclusion of the 
King and his clique, but without as yet demanding his abdication. 
This plan has been unsuccessful for the time being. Georges 
Bratianu? rejected the partial solution. The Guard persists in its 
demand for abdication; its leader Sima could not be located. 
_ Since only the strong hand of the General and quick decision can 

save the country from chaos, I advised Antonescu, in agreement with 
mny Italian colleague, to assume dictatorial powers, remove the univer- 
sally hated entourage of the King, and order the present ministers and 
state secretaries to remain at their posts pending a definitive settle- 
ment of the Cabinet question and the question of the King’s possible 
abdication, and to rule by authoritarian methods, 

Antonescu seemed to understand this. He is now with the King; 
information has just been received that Court Minister Urdareanu has 
resigned. 

Antonescu has assured me still more plainly and explicitly that he 
sees his task in the complete fulfillment of the Vienna Award, the 
military mission, and the guarantee. He would also like to take 
Volksdeutsche as (group garbled) (not as heads of ministries) ; 
he requests us moreover to bring our influence to bear on Hungary 
with a view to the conclusion of a reciprocal minorities agreement, 
even if it should not be as far-reaching as the one agreed to in Vienna. 
I suggested to him the path of direct negotiations, but I should like 
you to consider whether we could not, in conjunction with Italy, sup- 
port this wish in Budapest. My Italian colleague and I are anxious 
to have Manoilescu, as signer of the Vienna Award, remain in the 
Cabinet until the Award has been implemented. Antonescu, who, by 
the way, objects to Manoilescu on account of alleged shady machina- 
tions in the past, would approve of this. 

Whether Antonescu will still demand the King’s abdication is not 
yet certain. It is reported from Constanfa that the royal yacht has 
been under steam since today. 


1 Rumanian politician, leader of a National Liberal party opposition group, 
1930-1939. 
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The Putsch of the Guard must be considered defeated. The report 
about shots inside the palace was false; there was firing only outside 
the palace. 

Fasnezicros 


No. 18 


9324/E661008-09 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Moscow, September 5, 1940—4:25 p. m. 
No. 1849 of September 5 Received September 5—5: 45 p. m. 


W IV 5020. 


With reference to my telegram No. 1737 of August 23.1 

The Commissariat for Foreign Affairs transmitted to us yesterday 
evening the reply to our memorandum, given to ML Molotov on August 
23, concerning resettlement from the Baltic States and indemnification 
of German property interests) The text of the memorandum? is 
being brought via airplane by Consul General Néldeke tomorrow. 

The Soviet Government describes as unsuitable the German pro- 
posal for the formation of two mixed commissions, one of which would 
concern itself only with resettlement and the other only with mutual 
property claims, because in its view the carrying out of the resettle- 
ment and the satisfaction of property claims are inseparable. 

The Soviet Government insists that a special mixed commission 
should be formed for Lithuania alone and another for Latvia and 
Estonia, and that both should deal with resettlement as well as with 
property claims. In this connection the Soviet Government holds 
that the mixed commission for Lithuania will handle also the resettle- 
ment and property interests of the Lithuanians who wish to move from 
the Memel Territory to Lithuania. As the site of the commission’s 
negotiations the Soviet Government proposes Kaunas. The Soviet 
Government is agreed that the commission for Estonia and Latvia 
should also deal with the subsequent resettlement of Reich Germans 
and Volksdeutsche. Place of negotiation: Riga. 

With respect to the basic principles for the satisfaction of the prop- 
erty claims of the Reich Germans and Volksdeutsche and of the rights 
of the settlers to dispose of their property until their resettlement, the 
Soviet Government refers to its memorandum of August 7? (cf. 
reports D/1727 of Aug. 8 and of Aug. 19°). 


' See vol. x of this eeries, document No. 307, footnote 3. 
: Not printed (9324/E661015-19). 
These were the German and Russian texts of the Soviet memorandum of 
Aug. 7, not printed (9324/E660951-54, E660983-85) 
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Schnurre will state his position on the Soviet memorandum in a 
separate telegram.‘ 
ScHULENBURG 


*In telegram No. 1855 of Sept. 5 (9324/H661010-11) Schnurre recommended 
that the Soviet proposal be accepted, since further negotiations about procedure 
would result in the loss of valuable time. The German Government acted 
affirmatively'on Schnurre’s recommendation (telegram No. 1627 of Sept. 7%, 
Wiehl to the Embassy in Moscow: 9324/E661012-14), and the mixed com- 
missions took up their discussions in Kaunas and Riga, respectively, on Sept. 
23. See document No. 168. 


No. 19 
172/185571-73 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT . Bucuarest, September 5, 1940. 
No. 1530 of September 5 Received September 5—7:10 p. m. 


With reference to my telegram No. 1525 of September 4.3 

- Valer Pop called on me shortly after midnight. They do not now 
what to do and want my advice. I repeated what I had told General 
Antonescu, that if he wished to save the country from chaos there was 
only one course: dictatorship. In reply to Pop’s question whether 
Germany demanded the King’s abdication, I said that we do not 
meddle in internal affairs, and therefore also not in the question 
whether and to what extent the King should be frozen out; the Iron 
Guard was demanding his abdication. Pop said that he could now 
see clearly and was very grateful for my advice. 

As General Antonescu informed me this morning, my advice 
has been favorably received. To be sure, it had taken him until 
4:00 o’clock to convince the King that he should not interfere in_ 
either domestic or foreign policy and must also for all practical 
purposes surrender the supreme command of the Army. Maniu and 
even Dinu Bratianu? had thought that the only possible course was 
for the King to abdicate, and it had not been easy for him to make 
the King understand this. 

The King had finally signed the decrees which repealed the Consti- 
tution of February 27, 1938, which prohibited the King henceforth 
from undertaking anything without the Minister President and re- 
stricted him to ceremonial duties. His [Antonescu’s] authority to 
lead the Rumanian state, on the other hand, was not restricted. He 
had ordered all ministers to remain at their posts and continue their 
work. He had the Army firmly in hand and we could depend on him 
absolutely to restore order and complete carrying out the Vienna 


2Document No. 17. 
* Leading figure in the National Liberal party, and uncle of Georges Bratianu. 
See document No. 17, footnote 1, 
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Award according to plan. He adhered to the appointment of the 
military mission and desired the closest cooperation with Germany. 
He was giving his word on that and we could rely on it. His most 
ardent wish, as soon as affairs were settled here, was to visit the 
Fihrer in order to discuss with him the orientation of his policy. 

The young people in the Guard still caused him some concern, but 
he believed that he would be able to come to terms with them as soon 
as Sima was found. He had given strictest orders to stop the interro- 
gation of Guardists, and prohibited any sanctions on account of the 
coup d'état. The rumors that several Guardists had been shot as pun- 
ishment were false. The great difficulty of taking Sima into the 
Government lay in the fact that Sima had publicly demanded abdica- 
tion of the King. 

It was his endeavor to form a government with capable men. He 
had already talked with the Minister of Economics so that in matters 
connected with the delivery of goods to Germany and the provisioning 
of the country itself there would be no interference. With respect to 
our other wishes he assured me that he had given strict instructions 
for the repair of roads and the bridges from Galati to Reni, so as to 
facilitate passage of the refugees from Bessarabia. He had also taken 
care that the Minister of Interior would provide for order in the 
Banat so that the Volksdeutsche would no longer be molested. 

He told me that one of the principal points of his program was 
order and honesty. He did not want to burden his Cabinet with per- 
sons who had engaged in any financial profiteering or shady trans- 
actions. If he made any exception in that direction, he would lose the 
respect of the people. 

Antonescu’s appointment, according to the first reports, has been 
welcomed enthusiastically by the people. They see in him a savior, 
though of course among the old politicians and journalists there are 
many who are against him. I believe that we have found in him a 
man at the head of the Rumanian Government who is firmly resolved 
to carry out our important demands here. 

F'asricrus 


No. 20 


121/119848-50 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


: Benrti1n, September 5, 1940. 
Drafting Officer: Counselor Kramarz. 
Subject: The revolt in the French colonies, 

1, Development of the situation in Africa to date: 

On August 28, 1940, the Armistice Commission received the first 
report that the Chad Colony had joined de Gaulle. The insurrection- 
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ist movement spread and is now reported to extend to the Cameroons 
and the major part of French Equatorial Africa. In consequence, the 
French delegation, by its notes of August 29 and 30,7 requested authori- 
zation for the following measures: 


a) Dispatch of naval vessels from Toulon to the West African coast. 

b) Dispatch of aircraft to French Equatorial Africa for supplying 
the population. 

c) Speeding repatriation to Dakar of the Senegalese units reor- 
ganized in the south of France. 

d) Use of the radio to inform the population. 

e) Use of a cipher in radio communications with the colonial gov- 
ernors. 


The German Armistice Commission agreed in principle to the 
French request, with the proviso, however, that the decision re- 
quested was within the authority of the Italian Armistice Commis- 


.sion. The Italian Armistice Commission first declined the request for 


f 


a), but in the end gave authorization for dispatching naval vessels? 
and aircraft contingents. 

2. Jurisdictional delimitation of the German Armistice Commis- 
sion. 

The competence of the Italian Armistice Commission to decide these 
questions is not expressly provided for in the armistice agreements. 
The two agreements make mention only of the demilitarized zones 
on the Mediterranean coast. It is furthermore stipulated in a protocol 
of a conference with General Roatta® that Italy is to determine the 
strength of the military forces for the French possessions in the Medi- 
terranean, Morocco, Algiers, Tunisia, and Syria, and of the naval 
forces for the colonies in the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the 
Gulf of Aden. This notwithstanding, control in the entire African 
area—in so far as it was exercised at all—was in the past left to the 
Italians; with this, according to the opinion of the Armistice Com- 
mission, the Fiihrer is in agreement. Moreover, the Fiihrer has so far 
declined the request for dispatching naval control commissions to 


- Dakar and Casablanca. The Navy intends, however, to bring up the 


question again. 

In a lengthy conversation on August 31, General Huntziger por- 
trayed the signs of disintegration in the French colonial empire. He 
cites as the cause, apart from British propaganda, the stringent iso- 
lation of the colonies from the mother country. In order to restore 
order quickly.and put a halt to the danger of further disaffection in 

* Not found. 

*Dispatch of three cruisers and three destroyers was authorized. Cf. La 
Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission allemande d’Armistice (Paris, 


1947), vol. 1, p. 186. 
* See vol. x of this series, document No. 54. 
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Africa, General Huntziger renewed the requests cited at the beginning, 
requesting that France be given greater freedom of movement every- 
where in her colonies so as to enable her to save the French colonial 
empire. When discussion of this problem was resumed, General von 
Stiilpnagel took the position that this was no longer purely a matter 
concerned with the armistice, but a problem touching foreign policy 
and so for the Foreign Minister to decide. 

3. Conference with General Jodl. 

With this in view a conference was held with General Jodl at the 
office of the State Secretary on September 4, 1940. During its course 
General Jodl pointed out that from the military standpoint there were 
the following possibilities for dealing with the matter: 


a) We could more or less keep out of the matter, as we have done 
in the past. 

b) We could intervene, using German resources, and try to restore 
order. 

c) Germany could grant France a certain measure of freedom and 
demand, under the threat of countermeasures, that she promptly re- 
store order with her own resources. 


In General Jodl’s opinion only the last method holds out prospect 
of success. As a precautionary measure the French would have to 
be required to supply full information on all measures they take in 
this connection. The Italians would have to be informed in advance 
of this proposed line of action, most conveniently through the Em- 
bassy, particularly because of the Fihrer’s statement relative to the 
disarmament question, namely, that “the responsibility for the de- 
mands in the Mediterranean area lies with the Italians because they 
alone have to bear the consequences.” 

In agreement with the OKW it was therefore proposed to have 
Minister Hencke request General von Stiilpnagel to convey to General 
Huntziger the following statement: 


“The German Government will give the French Government the 
opportunity to restore order at this time in the French colonies of 
West and Equatorial Africa, and will to this end release to it the 
necessary forces and resources to be specified later. The German 
Government demands in return that 

“a) France on her part take promptly now all necessary measures 
to suppress the revolt; 

_ -6) Germany, retaining the necessary controls, be given advance 
information of the measures contemplated. 

“Failure on the part of the French Government in this situation 
would necessarily entail serious consequences in Germany’s general 
policy toward France.” ¢ 


“Marginal note in Weizsicker’s handwriting: “In the event of failure we 
reserve our course of action for the time being.” 
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Prior to this step agreement by Italy and assurance of parallel 
action by the Italian Armistice Commission would have to be secured 
through the German Embassy. 

4, French gold holdings in Dakar. 

During the conference with General Jod] mention was also made © 
' of the question of the return of the French, Belgian, and Polish gold 
holdings stored in Dakar. A study is yet to be made of the technical 
means (use of planes) by which the return of the gold will be accom- 
plished. The plan provides for the French gold holdings to be brought 
to Paris, while the remainder of the Belgian and Polish gold holdings 
would be taken to Berlin. 

Herewith submitted through the State Secretary to the Foreign 
Minister for decision.® 

WorrMann 


*¥or Hitler’s decision on this subject, see document No. 33. 
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172/135575 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Bucuarest, September 6, 1940. 
SECRET Received September 6—12:55 a, m. 
No. 1535 of September 5 
For the Foreign Minister. 


Following new street demonstrations of the Guard, Minister Presi- 
dent Antonescu has demanded that the King abdicate at once. He 
wants to force him to leave Bucharest by dawn at the latest. The only 
destination possible is Germany, preferably Sigmaringen. The trip is 
to be made by plane. Please advise me by telegraph whether asylum 
can be promised in Germany, and how the plane can fly in2 

Fasrictus 


1Typewritten marginal note: “Transmitted to Gottfriedsen [of the Foreign 
Minister’s personal staff] at Sonnenburg, Sept. 6,1: 30a. m.’ 

No record of a reply to this request has been found. Bucharest telegram No. 
1536, which was transmitted by telephone in the morning of Sept. 6, reported 
that King Carol had abdicated at 6:00 a.m. that day and was planning to seek 
asylum in Switzerland (172/135585). A lengthy report by Fabricius of Sept. 11, 
reviewing the political crisis in Rumania that led to the abdication, also shows 
that the question of an asylum in Germany was raised without indicating what 
the German reply was (285/181701-14). 
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No. 22 
104/112467 
The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 
Telegram 


No. 1604 [of September 5] Bertin [September 6, 1940—1: 50 a. m.] 
[Received September 6—5 : 30 a. m.] 
zu Pol. I 969 g. Rs.* 


Drafting Officer: Counselor Kramarz. 


The Navy intends to abandon the base on the Murman Coast,” as 
such bases are now available in Norway. Please inform the Russians 
of this decision and, on behalf of the Reich Government, convey our 
thanks for valuable assistance.? In addition to the official statement, 
the Commander in Chief of the Navy intends also to express his 
gratitude in a personal letter to the Commander in Chief of the 
Soviet Navy. Therefore please wire when notification has been made.* 

WorrmMann 


1 Pol. I 969 g. Rs.: Not found. 


* See vol. vii of thig series, documents Nos. 195, 248, and 257, and vol. rx of 
this series, document No. 94. 


* On the Moscow Embassy copy, from which times of dispatch and receipt have 
also been taken, the word “valuable” is underlined and the following marginal 
note is appended: “This will attract M. Molotov’s attention! (Dies wird H. 
Molotov auffallen!) Tilppelskirch], Sept. 6.” (285/181824) 

*Schulenburg replied in a telegram of Sept. 9 as follows: “Instruction carried 
out. Molotov expressed satisfaction that we had found useful the base placed at 
our disposal.” (104/112474) 
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271/177047-48 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Rumania 
Telegram 


No, 1119 Bertin, September 5, 1940. 
Sent September 6—2: 45 a.m. 

Please call on Minister President General Antonescu and tell him 
the following: 

According to information which we have received from Sofia no 
final agreement has as yet been reached between Rumania and Bul- 
garia, because the Rumanian representatives are taking an intransi- 
gent attitude on the question of the time limits for evacuation, not 
wanting evacuation to start before October 1.1 This is contrary to the 

*Richthofen's telegram No. 381 of Sept. 2 had conveyed this information 
(172/135539). That same day the Bulgarian Minister in Berlin in a conversation 
with Woermann “asked on instruction from his Government that pressure be 


brought to bear in Bucharest once more”; he said that the Bulgarian Minister 


in Rome was making a similar démarche there (Woermann memorandum of 
Sept. 2: 685/242718-19), 
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assurances given by Rumania in Vienna, where it was agreed that the 

Vienna Award must not in any way delay the Rumanian-Bulgarian 
- settlement, and where it was even established by a formal exchange of 
notes that the Rumanian Government would do everything to bring its 
negotiations with Bulgaria to a speedy conclusion also in a formal 
sense.? We could only give the Rumanian Government the friendly 
advice to concede for southern Dobruja the same time limits for evac- 
* uation as for Transylvania. The most important thing was to begin 
‘at once with the evacuation of an initial sector of southern Dobruja 
by the Rumanians and the occupation of that sector by the Bulgarians. 
The simultaneous evacuation of Transylvania and southern Dobruja 
would thus constitute a single action, which would be regarded as the 
conclusion of all revisionist claims made against Rumania.. This would 
surely be desirable also from the standpoint of Rumania’s domestic 
policy interests, because in that case renewed unrest would not be 
continually spread among the people. Rumania would also find her- 
‘self in a difficult situation if the Bulgarians, for lack of an agree- 
ment with the Rumanians, were to start the occupation of southern 
Dobruja on their own account. The Embassy in Rome has been in- 
structed to arrange with the Italian Government that identical in- 
structions be given its Minister in Bucharest.s Please make your 
_ démarche conform with that of the Italian Minister. A report has 
just been received according to which a Bulgarian-Rumanian agree- 
ment is close at hand. If this should be confirmed, there will be no 
need for the démarche; if the report proves to be incorrect, please 
proceed according to instructions.‘ 

RimBsENTROP 
* See vol. x of this series, document No. 413. 
* Telegram No. 1219, not printed (271/177049). 


“The text of this telegram was sent for information to the Legation in Bul- 
garia (271/177048-49). 


No. 24 
1379/357827-30 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


~ Telegram 7 
MOST URGENT - Bertin, September 6, 1940—4: 35 a. m. 
No. 1609 of September 5: - Received September 6—10: 00 a. m. 


For the Ambassador personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1841.1 

To your suggestions I make the following comments for your 
information. ; 

1. It is correct that the Hungarian and Bulgarian revisionist de- 
mands on Rumania were set in motion by the occupation of Bessarabia 


1 Pocument No. 13. 
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and northern Bucovina. One cannot assert, however, that it was the 
Russian action which made our diplomatic intervention so urgent 
that for this reason it was no longer possible for us to approach the 
Soviet Government. Besides, the necessity for swift diplomatic 
action is emphasized in the closing sentence of the memorandum. 
Therefore, please insert in the first sentence of the next to the last 
paragraph of the memorandum, after the words “occupation of Bessa- 
rabia and northern Bucovina” the qualifying clause: “which. also 
gave the impulse for the present launching of revisionist demands on 
Rumania”. 

2. That the Soviet Government, before the occupation of Bessarabia 
and northern Bucovina, formally gave us an opportunity to express 
our views is not disputed in our memorandum, but it is merely pointed 
out that it gave us only a very short period in which to do so. In 
this regard, therefore, a change in the text of the memorandum is not 
necessary. : 

3. Please retain without change the words in the third paragraph 
of the memorandum, in which it is said that such interests in Rumania 
were not expressed by the Soviet Union to the Reich Government 
either at the time of the Moscow agreements or later. If M. Molotov 
should object that the Soviet Government had demonstrated its in- 
terest in Rumania during discussion of the conversation between 
Mackensen and the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Rome, the reply 
should be made that such an interest could not be inferred from his 
inquiry at that time, as he had then only inquired about the attitude 
of the Reich Government toward an alleged statement of Mackensen, 
which in fact he had not made in the sense imputed to him at all. 
I should like, moreover, to mention for your personal information 
that this passage in our memorandum is of particular importance 
because we are anxious at this opportunity to demonstrate once and 
for all to the Soviet Government that we have really vital importance 
[Bedeutung] and predominant interests in Rumania, which have. 
caused us to guarantee Rumania territory within its present borders. 
Please bear this in mind in connection with the orientation of your 
conversations now and in the future. If necessary, you could point 
out to M. Molotov orally in this connection that after settlement of 
the Bessarabian question the mere geographic contiguity of the Soviet 
Union to Rumania could not be invested with a significance compa- 
rable to the German interests in Rumania. The Soviet Union, in 
contrast to Germany, certainly has sufficient oil wells and grain 
production so that her relationship with Rumania for this very rea- 
son could decidedly not be placed on a level with ours. Please do 
not, however, initiate any such detailed discussion of your own accord. 
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4, I leave it to you whether or not you think it opportune to bring 
up on this occasion the question of the strip of Lithuanian territory.’ 
If you think it advisable, you may tell M. Molotov that the Govern- 
ment of the Reich is prepared in principle, against adequate com- 
pensation, to forego the cession of the strip of Lithuanian territory 
which was agreed upon in Moscow. The compensation which the 
Soviet Government has offered is, to be sure, not at all acceptable to 
us in this form. At the moment we are engaged in drawing up a 
proposal for adequate compensation and we shall soon approach the 
Soviet Government with this proposal.® 

5. On the other hand, I request you not to broach the question 
of the Memel Free Port on this occasion.* We must persist in our 
view that we cannot grant the Soviet Government a free port zone 
in Memel. But this question will have to be discussed separately with 
the Soviet Government.® 


Please report by wire * on the course of your conversation with M. 
Molotov. . 


RiwsentRoe 


_ *{he territory variously referred to as the Lithuanian strip (Litauischer 
Streifen), as the Lithuanian tip (Litauischer Zipfel), or as the Suwalki area 
(Suwatlki Gebiet) lay just east of the Masurian Lakes beyond the historic bound- 
ary of East Prussia. See map, Appendix V. . 

In the treaty of July 12, 1920, between Lithuania and Soviet Russia the terri- 
tory was recognized as a part of Lithuania, but it was occupied by Poland in 1920 
and incorporated in the Polish Republic. The Russo-German Secret Additional 
Protocol of Sept. 28, 1939 (vol. viz of this series, document No, 159) refers to “the 
Lithuanian territory situated to the southwest of the line marked on the attached 
map” (see ibid. Appendix VI) as falling to Germany. For the boundaries of 
this area see ibid., document No. 193. 

The Soviet Government agreed that ity Army would not occupy the area in case 
it should occupy Lithuania, and Germany reserved the right to determine the date 
of its incorporation in Germany (ibdid., document No. 218). After Soviet forces 
occupied Lithuania the German Government on July 9, 1940, reiterated the reser- 
vation (vol. x of this series, document No. 139). For the initial suggestions of- 


Pee of the area by the Soviet Union, see ibid., documents Nos. 162, 275, 302, 
an E 


* See document No. 43. 

‘Cf. vol. x of this series, document No. 414. 

*On Sept. 7 (telegram No. 1627: 9324/E661012~14) the Embassy in Moscow 
was informed by Wiehl that a note verbale on the question of the Memel Free 
Port had been prepared in Berlin, but was being held back until a Soviet reply 
to the démarche, made in accordance with telegram No. 1609 of Sept. 5, was 
received. In this note verbale the position was being taken that the agreements 
on the Memel Free Port were out of date, but that the German Government 
would be prepared to negotiate concerning special transit privileges for Soviet 
commerce through Memel, and concerning possible Soviet property clauses re- 
specting Lithuanian investments, In telegram No. 1916 of Sept. 12 (104/112503- 
04) Schulenburg reported that in recent days two Soviet protests had been made 
about the Memel situation by representatives of the Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

A memorandum of Nov. 11 by Wiehl stated that the note verbale, on orders 
of Ribbentrop, had still not been sent, but the Soviet Government had not re-. 
verted to the matter (104/112827-28). 

* Document No. 38. 


\ 
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No. 25 


368/206889-90 


The Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic Questions With 
the German Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 
SECRET Wruespaben, September 6, 1940—12: 00 noon. 
Del. No. 100 Received September 6—12: 30 p. m. 


General Huntziger informed me last evening that Marshal Pétain 
has appointed him Commander in Chief of the 100,000-man army. 
His Government fears internal unrest during the coming winter, 
which may require military intervention, and therefore wants to sep 
him installed now in the post of Commander in Chief. He expects 
trouble, on the one hand, from the opponents of the present Pétain 
regime, who out of a misconceived patriotism are becoming increas- 
ingly hostile to a policy of compliance and collaboration with Ger- 
many and whose movement is receiving impetus from de Gaulle’s 
propaganda and the events in the colonies; on the other hand, in- 
tensive Communist propaganda is beginning to make itself felt in 
both the free and occupied zones, the effects of which are worrying 
him and might easily lead to outbreaks as a result of the grave unem- 
ployment and food supply difficulties which must without a doubt 
be expected next winter, especially in such important trouble spots 
as Marseilles and Toulon. 

Huntziger expects that with the dangerous season coming closer 
and closer he would probably have to leave Wiesbaden in 3 weeks. 
He made this statement the occasion for sounding a lament that he 
could not point to any positive results of these 2 months of negotiations 
despite acceptance of the greatest sacrifices and the most cooperative 
compliance with our wishes on his part. I in turn called his attention 
to the continuous difficulties which his assistants were constantly rais- 
ing in the subcommittees, and which had so far held up any positive 
decisions and real progress in setting up the commissioners and the 
frontier control with consequent relaxation of the demarcation line. 
These difficulties were being raised by the French experts at a 
mounting rate, especially in the past months. I have allowed this to 
go unchallenged for the time being because it assists me in filling the 
interval to September 20 or the end of the month, prior to which time 
the Commander in Chief, von Brauchitsch, would in any event much 
prefer not to have any relaxation of the demarcation line. 

In general I cannot resist the impression that Huntziger, with an 
air of innocence, is deliberately playing up the precarious situation 
of his Government and developments in the colonies with the idea of 
getting some concessions out of us. If his anxiety over the develop- 
ments in West Africa were really so sincere he would, for instance, 
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surely be determined on his own to prevent under all circumstances 
_ the large hoards of gold in Dakar from falling into the hands of the 
rebels or the English, who would certainly and very effectively use 
them immediately against the Vichy Government. But such genuine 
concern I have not been able to detect either in him or in the new 
Governor of the Bank of France,’ who is here now. I have likewise 
noticed on various occasions that even when the Vichy Government is 
ostensibly complying with our wishes in an honest and unresisting 
manner, it still makes overt or covert reservations. 
Huntziger also informed me that following his departure the 
French Government intended to split the French delegation on the 
attern of the German Armistice Commission into two separate dele- 
gations functioning entirely independently of each other, a military 
delegation headed by a general, and an economic delegation under 
civilian direction. The choice of the latter personality is still under 
consideration in Vichy at this time. 
HemMeEn 


*M. de Boisanger. 


No. 26 
B19/B003724 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 1858 of September 6 Moscow, September 6, 1940—6: 40 p. m. 
Received September 6—8 : 25 p. m. 


With reference to your telegrams Nos. 1372 of August 6* and 1592 
of September 4 (W V 338281)? _ 

At the time I received telegraphic instruction 1372 of August 6 I 
spoke with Molotov about the deliveries of nickel ore from the 
Petsamo area to Germany and stated according to instructions that 
the German claim on Finland for deliveries of nickel ore from the 
Petsamo area amounting to at least 60 percent of the total production 
there was for an unlimited period and that I requested him to take 
cognizance of this. 

Molotov replied that in the past conversations on this matter refer- 
ence was always made only to deliveries of nickel ore in 1940. How- 
ever, if we wanted deliveries of definite amounts of nickel ore in the 
following years as well, this would have to be made the subject of 
further conversations. 

I told Molotov we based our claim also for the coming years to a 

guarantee of nickel ore deliveries in the amount of 60 percent (as con- — 


1Vol. x of this series, document No. 301. 
* Not found. 
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firmed by him) upon the very considerable material expenditures 
made by Germany in order to render the nickel mines productive. We 
were therefore very definitely relying on Molotov’s promise of 60 per- 
cent remaining valid also after 1940. 

Molotov avoided a continuation of the discussion with the remark 
that People’s Commissar Mikoyan was the one competent for further 
conversations on this question. 

Since the above conversation with Molotov occurred shortly before 
Schnurre’s trip to Moscow,? and the latter is entirely familiar with the 
details of the question, I refrained from taking the question up again 
with Molotov or Mikoyan before his arrival. 

Schnurre’s opinion follows separately.* 

ScHULENBURG 


* See document No. 128 and footnote 5. 
“See document No. 34. 


No. 27 


B19/B003725 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.8. No. 675 Beruwy, September 6, 1940. 

The Finnish Minister made statements to me today concerning the 
latest developments in the Aland question that are identical with 
those in telegraphic report No. 544 from Helsinki? He added only 
that Molotov did not himself seem entirely sure in regard to the 
plan of eliminating Germany in the Aland question. The Minister 
hoped to learn the German position with regard to the Russian in- 
tention, in the sense of course, that we would not let ourselves be 
entirely eliminated. In the opinion of the Finns the legal situation 
is such that the old Aland Convention still exists and it is impossible 
simply to ignore the rights of the parties to this convention, at least 
of Germany. The Minister does not believe that Russia will get in 
touch with us directly in this matter. 

I replied to the Minister that we were, to be sure, informed to 
some extent through Minister von Bliicher, but had not concerned our- 
selves with the problem recently. However, the prospective solution 


*Bliicher had reported in telegram No. 544 of Sept. 3 (Pol. VI 2418): 

“The Finnish Government proposed that the Convention of 1921 continue in 
force. The Soviet Government opposed this, since the Baltic States, Poland, 
and Denmark no longer counted. England, France, and Italy had no inter- 
est in the Baltic, and Germany was too far away. The Finnish Minister 
in Moscow got the impression that the Soviet Government would be willing to 
accept only Sweden as a third power in a new Aland convention.” (2043/570205) 

Cf. vol. x of this series, documents Nos. 62 and 223. . 


461859—60-9 
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aiming at disarmament of the islands corresponded to the standpoint 
-which the German Government had thought natural in the past. 
-. For the sake of orientation I am attaching a copy of the opinion 
which we gave the Finnish Government on July 2.7 I believe that it 
‘should be authoritative today, too, and that the Legation in Helsinki 
-should be instructed accordingly.’ 
Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 
= : WEIzshcKER 


® See vol. x of this series, document No. 62, footnote 6. 
* See document No. 31. 


| No. 28 
| -124/119851 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Berurn, September 6, 1940. 

Secretary of Embassy Lanza, who is still conducting the business 
of the Embassy as a result of Alfieri’s and Zamboni’s illness and the 
absence of Casardi, expressed to me today concern about the situa- 
tion in French Africa, particularly Morocco, 

I told him that this question was in the stage ‘of most intensive 
study by us and by the German military authorities; upon conclu-. 
sion [of this study] we would get in touch with the Italian Govern- 
ment.! In any case, we were of the opinion that something would 
have to be done quickly about the matter, and by the French them- 
selves. 

Signor Lanza at this point countered with the question whether 
it would not be better to disarm the French in the colonies completely. 
In view of the intended operation against Egypt, it was a worry for 

Italy to have armed Frenchmen at her back. I hereupon expressed 
it as my personal view that it appeared to us that it would be a 
greater evil, if the French colonies in Africa were to fall into the 

- hands of de Gaulle and his adherents. . 

WorrmMann 


*On Sept. 9 Weizsiicker handed to the Italian Chargé d’Affaires a note sum- 
marizing the German decision. The German Military Attaché in Rome, the note 
stated, had been instructed to propose identical steps by Italy and Germany at 
the Armistice Commissions in Turin and Wiesbaden informing the French that, 
in case they failed to restore order in Equatorial Africa, Germany and Italy 
reserved the right to take appropriate action of their own. That same day, 

Sept. 9, the Italian Government gave its assent to this procedure (telegram No. 
1234 of Sept. 9, Weizsiicker to the Embassy in Italy : 121/119864-€65). See docu- 
ment No. 33 and footnote 2. : 
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No. 29 
271/177046 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
No, 1544 of September 6 Bucuarest, September 6, 1940. 


Received September 7—11: 55 a, m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 1119 of September 5.” 

At my first conference with General Antonescu I immediately 
talked with him in the sense of the above telegram and pointed to 
the need for speedy conclusion of the treaty with Bulgaria. He 
promised me this. 

As the Bulgarian Minister informed me today, the agreement has 
actually proceeded so far that it will be possible to sign the treaty 
at noon on Sunday; agreement has been reached on indemnity of one 
billion lei. The question of whether it is to be paid in 12 or in 18 
months is still open; likewise, whether Rumania must in return 
reimburse for military requisitions, The boundary commission will 
convene on September 18; the Bulgarian civilian authorities will enter 
on September 15, and the military authorities from September 20 
to 30. 

In consultation with the Italian Minister I shall inquire of the 
Rumanian Government whether the definitive conclusion can now be 
really expected at last.? 

Fasricrvs 


Document No, 23. 

“The treaty between Bulgaria and Rumania was signed at Craiova on Sept. 7. 
For the text see Korkisch, “Die ruminischen Gebietsabtretungen an Ungarn und 
Bulgarien und die Regelung damit zusammenhingender Volkstumsfragen” in 
Zeitschrift fiir ausldndisches Gffentliches Recht und Volkerrecht, vol. x (Berlin, 
1940-41), pp. 750-752. 


No. 30 


F18/476-481 
Ambassador Stohrer to Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 


Manrm, September 6, 1940. 

Dear Herr Retcu Minister: I take the liberty of sending you an- 

other memorandum with material for the visit of the Spanish Minister 

of Interior, Serrano Sufier.? In the memorandum are once more as- 

sembled the essential considerations, which I took the liberty of pre- 

| senting in person and of supplementing through my “G. A.” of August 
8 and my letter of August 27.7 


Heil Hitler! 


Yours, etc. STOHRER 


: See vol. x of this series, document No. 250, footnote 1. 
Ibid., documents Nos. 313 and 405. 
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[Enclosure] 
TOP SECRET Manni, September 6, 1940. 
Trre ro Germany oF SERRANO SuNER, THE SpanisH Minister 
or INTERIOR 


(Double surname, pronounced : Serrano Sanjer ; given name is 
Ramén=Raimund) 


I 


- The trip has been arranged in order to discuss with a leading re- 
- sponsible Spanish statesman the question of Spain’s possible entry 
into the war (which the Spanish Government itself proposed, see 
memorandum, enclosure 1 *). 

A) According to Spain’s own statement, the conditions for Spain’s 
entry into the war are of a political and military-economic nature, 
“namely: » 


1) Assurances as to the political territorial aspirations of Spain 
(these appear in the Spanish memorandum, enclosure 1). 
2) Military and other (i.e.,economic) aid by Germany. 


Precise information on what Spain desires of us in the way of mili- 
tary assistance is in the possession of Admiral Canaris. It was drawn 
up in several conversations between Admiral Canaris and the Spanish 
Air Minister (former Chief of the General Staff), General Vigén. 
(See also General Vigén’s memorandum of August 26, enclosure 2.*) 

Telegrams Nos, 2800 of August 16 and 2993 of September 4 (see en- 
closure 3)* from the Embassy in Madrid, give information regarding 

‘ the requirements in the economic field. The figures given there in part . 
represent maximum demands. They come from the Spanish Ministry 
of Trade. See also General Vigén’s memorandum of August 26 (en- 
closure 4). Sefior Serrano Suiier has likewise promised to bring with 
him data on the economic requirements. . A 

B) Our demands in return for satisfying the Spanish aspirations 
and desires; the following should be considered : 


1) Recognition of Spanish debts arising out of the Civil War (plus 
the sum that 1s necessary to indemnify the Germans resident in Spain) 
and the promise to pay off these debts in a definite number of years 
through deliveries of raw materials (possibly also cash payments 
and permission for investments in Spain). 


* Not printed (18/482) ; this enclosure is an extract from telegram No. 878 of 
June 21 (77/58152-53) which transmitted the Spanish memorandum dated 
June 19 (see vol. rx of this series, document No. 488) to the Embassy in Spain. 

“Not found. Cf. vol. x of this series, document No. 373. 

® See ibid., document No. 355 and footnote 5. 

*Not printed (F18/485). This memorandum enumerated the quantities of 
Ditrates, fibers, petroleum products, and grain needed by Spain in peacetime. 
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2) Return of former German property ceded through the Versailles 
Treaty and of other German rights in Tangier and of the parts of 
Morocco and Algiers falling to Spain. ; 23 

8) Participation of the Reich in the English, French, etc., mining 

roperty to be liquidated, or in other enterprises of our enemies in 
Sean and Spanish Morocco that are of interest to us (see enclo- 
sure 5"). 

4) Pe ecipation of the Reich in mining operations in the parts of 
French Morocco and Algiers to be ceded to Spain, by some sort of sole 
or joint exploitation. : . 

: ° Cession of portions of territory on the Gulf of Guinea now held 
ain. 
ey Guaraniess as to the granting of equality in connection with 
economic activity in Spain and the present and future Spanish terri- 
tories in North Africa. . 
7) General assurances of close collaboration with Germany in the 
poltical cultural, military, and economic fields. On this last point: 

emand that the Spanish economy be integrated into the reorganiza- 
tion of the European economy contemplated by the Axis Powers; 
development of agriculture, of the production of raw materials, and 
of only those industries indigenous to Spain. 


In connection with points 2, 3, 4, data are being compiled by the 
secretariat of State Secretary Keppler. 

C) In deciding as to the expediency of Spain’s entry into the war, - 
one should note especially that: 


Spain is militarily and economically weak, politically disunited at 
home, and therefore incapable of waging a war of more than a few 
months’ duration. All the more so because public opinion in Spain 
since the 3-year Civil War is averse to new warlike complications, 


Spain’s entry into the war ought therefore to be as Jate as possible 
and in any case only by agreement with the Reich Government. (See 
also letter of August 27, 1940, to the Foreign Minister.*) 


Ir 


Aside from the problems arising from these negotiations, the oppor- 
tunity should be seized for a frank talk with the Spanish Minister re- 
garding the most important domestic problems of Spain. 

The justification for broaching these purely Spanish questions 
lies in: 

1) the close and friendly relations existing between the two coun- 
tries and governments, 


2) the desire to see Spain militarily and economically strong, and 
strong also in her internal policy, 


"Not printed (F18/486-492 ; F6/0055-0056). This memorandum contained a 
tabulation of the larger firms in Spain having foreign capital participation. 
Vol. x of this series, document No. 405. 
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' 8) the desire to make such a Spain an Axis partner. 


In the discussion of Spain’s domestic problems it will be desirable 
to stress the fact that we wish to advise, help, but not instruct or 
obtrude; likewise, however, that we are interested only in a Spain 
that makes and keeps herself strong. 

In enclosure 6 ® there is material for conversations with Sefior Ser- 
rano Sufier regarding questions of foreign policy, economic problems, 
and questions of domestic policy. The suggestions have purposely 
been kept very critical. 


Tit 


Serrano Suffer is today the most influential and important Spanish 
statesman, the confidant and brother-in-law of Franco. Negotiations 
and conversations in the fields discussed above can therefore at present 
be conducted only with him with any prospect of success. His politi- 
cal activity, however, makes him a controversial figure in Spain. 

In No. 1525 g. of July 27, 1940, a concise report was given of the 
political attitude of Serrano Suiier and the strong opposition to him 
(enclosure 7). 

Enclosure 8 gives information regarding the person of Serrano 
~ Suiier. 


IV 


The strong opposition mentioned, which exists in large parts of 
Spain and particularly in Army circles against Serrano Sufier, since 
he is being made responsible for the (actually) very unsatisfactory 
- situation in Spain, requires that certain precautions be taken on our 
side. It might be desirable in public utterances connected with the 
Minister’s visit (speeches, press articles, etc.,) which are naturally 
being forwarded to Spain, besides the customary courtesies for Sefior 
Serrano Sufier, always to give prominence to the achievements of the 
Generalissimo and Chief of State and of the Spanish Army and also 
to mention the Falange. It might also be mentioned incidentally in 
addresses that the visit of Sefor Serrano Suiier was taking place at 
his request. 

_ The names and personal data of the persons accompanying Serrano 
Suiier on his journey are given in enclosure 9.2 
SToHRER 


*Not printed (F6/0057-0062). 

“Not printed (F6/0066-0070) ; see vol. x of this series, dceutient No. 250 and 
footnote 1. 

“ Not printed (F6/0078-0079). 

* Not found. 
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No. 31 
2943/570206 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 
Telegram 
No. 469 Brruin, September 7, 1940. 


zu Pol. VI 2418. 


With reference to your telegram No. 544 of September 3.1 
The Aland Convention of 1921 has today been superseded to all 
intents and purposes by the political developments of recent years. 
Whether the conclusion of a new Aland convention is in the German 
interest must still be considered. Non-Baltic Sea powers should no 
longer be included in any new convention (this would mean that be- 
sides England and France, Italy, which has been a signatory power 
heretofore, would also step out), but of course Germany within the 
framework of her interests, as the most important Baltic Sea country, 
would be included. The argument of too great a distance is not valid. 
Please follow the further development of the Aland question atten- 
tively, but in conversations maintain reserve with regard to the Ger- 
man position. 
RiBeENTROP 


* Pol. VI 2418: See document No. 27, footnote 1. 


No. 32 


85/22826-27 
The Chargé d’Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Wasuineton, September 8, 1940—4:09 p. m. 
TOP SECRET Received September 9—2:50 a. m. 


No. 1912 of September 8 


For the State Secretary personally. 

Malcolm Lovell, leader of the New York Quakers, concerning whom 
T have reported in another connection (cf. telegram No. 1559 of July 
29 Foreign Minister *), expressed the wish to me that he might come 
to Berlin immediately at our expense by clipper via Lisbon, camou- 
flaged outwardly as a Quaker, in order that he might discuss with 
the Chief of the Information Department and other influential people 
a propaganda method of influencing American public opinion in the 
coming critical months. I approve the proposal and request for the 
following reasons that I be authorized to issue a visa. Lovell has 
developed into one of my best and most resourceful contacts of late, 


* Not found, 
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partly because of his inner conviction of the necessity of a German- 
American settlement, and partly in expectation of later personal 
advantages. A strong contributing factor has been the bland rejec- 
tion of the Lothian peace feeler? by the English Government, in 
contrast to our willing attitude. Lovell’s Quakerism is to be at- 
tributed more to old family tradition than to deep religious convic- 
tion. Lovell has excellent connections in both the Democratic and 
Republican camps. Both parties have offered him high official posts, 
His political aim is to keep America out of the war under all cir- 
‘cumstances; for this reason he is a passionate opponent of Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy, As an excellent speaker he has influence on meetings 
of all kinds of groups, and he is thoroughly familiar with the 
American mentality. I consider him absolutely reliable, trustworthy, 
and capable of giving valuable suggestions, especially in the field of 
radio propaganda. His connection with us is entirely camouflaged 
as contact in the interest of humanitarian efforts.* 
THOMSEN 


* Documents bearing on this episode have not been found. In the State Secre- 
tary’s file on Anglo-German relations is a notation (B15/B002571) stating: 
“Telegram Washington 1488 of July 19 (Lothian) is in the file War/Secreta.” 
This War/Secreta file, according to notations on the covers of the State Secre- 
tary’s regular War series, was kept in an iron box (Kassette). Neither this 
box nor its contents have been found. Cf. Ernst von Weizsicker, Erinnerungen 
(Munich, Leipzig, and Freiburg, 1950), p. 294; Sir Lewis Namier, In the Nazt 
Era (London, 1952), p. 83; and Weizsiicker’s letter to Victor Gollancz quoted 
in the Times Literary Rupsiseient: June 22, 1951, p. 389. 

*No reply to this telegram has been found, but Thomsen reported further on 
Sept. 25: “Financial considerations aside, plans for Lovell’s trip must be given 
up on account of passport difficulties. After Lovell had obtained from the State 
Department without objection a passport and travel permit for the purpose of 
undertaking a humanitarian mission, a rival Quaker group in Philadelphia 
successfully intervened with the State Department in representing his journey 
as purposeless, with the result that Lovell’s passport was withdrawn.” 
(Washington telegram No. 2041: 35/22898) 


~ 


No. 33 


“¥2/0453-0454 


The High Command of the Wehrmacht to the Attaché Group 
of the General Staff of the Army 


No. 00 91/40 g.K. Aus] IIT a Braun, September 8, 1940. 
Subject: Restoration of order in Equatorial Africa by the French. 


The Fiihrer has ordered the following measures for the restoration 
of order in Equatorial Africa by the French: . 

1. The French shall be requested to indicate promptly what forces 
in their opinion would be required to restore order. The following © 
principles have been laid down with respect to such forces: 


t 
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a) Army: Forces now in metropolitan France—apart from the six 
battalions of Senegalese already approved—will not be released; the 
nates now in Africa, which have not yet been demobilized, will have 
to ce. 

b) Navy: If a request is made for forces in addition to the three 
cruisers already approved,' their sailing shall not be authorized until 
reports are in on the conduct and success of the three cruisers. Dis- 
armament of the remaining units shall proceed as planned. 

c) Air Force: Disarmament of the French Air Force shall proceed, 
excluding the police planes which have been provided for and the 
additional pursuit craft (the latter subject to recall at any time). In 
case of necessity there are likewise excluded from the disarmament 
process at this time, but also subject to recall, the two groups of Far- 
man planes which were authorized. 


2. Establishment of a mixed German-Italian control commission in 
North Africa, under German direction, to be combined with an Italian- 
African control agency. It is to operate as a “roving” control 
commission. 

Request is made to get the Italians, through the Military Attaché 
in Rome, to agree to 1 and 2. Following this, the demand under 1 
will be presented to the French in Wiesbaden by the Armistice 
Commission.” 

The Foreign Ministry has been informed of the foregoing as basis 
for its political discussions with the Italians. 

The Chief of the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht 
By order: 
BrivkKMANN 


* See document No. 20 and footnote 2. 
* Weizsiicker noted on Sept. 9: 


“I gave our Chargé d’Affaires In Rome, Minister von Plessen, the following 
{nstructions by telephone yesterday evening, September 8: 

“Military Attaché Herr von Rintelen will probably receive today or tomorrow 
an instruction from OKH dealing with the restoration of order in Equatorial 
Africa by the French. Please get in touch with Herr von Rintelen immediately 
(this evening) and arrange with him that he will not take the step directed 
before he has discussed with you certain modifications in his orders. The points 
concerned are (a) that the statements to be made to the French (Nos. 1 and 2 
of the directive to Rintelen) are to be made simultaneously aud with identical 
text in Turin and Wiesbaden after agreement with the Italians; (6) that under 
No. 2 the 8th, 9th, and 10th words (from ‘under’ through ‘direction’) are to be 
omitted, and (¢) that the proposed German-Italian control commission would 
be dispatched to the headquarters of the French Commander in Africa, from 
which we may assume that this headquarters will have a changing location 
according to requirements. 

“I might add that these modifications have been directed on the basis of 
an agreement with the OKW (General Jodl).” (121/119863) 


For the Italian reply to this step see document No. 72. 
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No. 34 


" B19/B003728 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 1874 of September 9 Moscow, September 9, 1940—2: 10 p. m. 
Received September 9—3: 55 p. m. 
With reference to our telegram No. 1858 of September 6.1 

Molotov’s statement shows that in spite of our renouncing acquisi- 
tion of the concession, when it comes to carrying out the delivery to us 
of the Finnish nickel ore as laid down in the treaty, we will run into 
difficulties from the side of the Soviet Government as soon as it has 
obtained the concession or can otherwise exercise complete authority 
in the Petsamo area. Although it will be detrimental to the economic 
interests which we have to uphold here if we create a new and serious 
subject of dispute with the Soviet Government over Petsamo, we 
cannot on the other hand accept without contradiction the position 
taken by Molotov. In that connection I would not consider it advan- 
tageous to follow Molotov’s suggestion to discuss the nickel ore deliv- 
eries from Petsamo with Mikoyan, since that would bring about a 
wrong position. Our partner in the negotiations concerning Finnish 
nickel ore deliveries is the Finnish Government, not the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It may be advisable, however, in view of possible future 
developments, to inform Molotov officially once more of the content of 
our governmental agreements with Finland, pointing out that these 
are not limited in point of time and that we had accepted the limita- 
tions of Finnish nickel ore deliveries to 60 percent of production in 

- order to keep in accord with Soviet wishes as made known to us. 


“ScHNURRE _ 
ScHULENBURG 
+ Document No. 26. 
No. 35 
71/50701-03 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 

Telegram 
TOP SECRET Berruin, September 9, 1940. 
No. 1232 e. o. Pol. VII 2730 g. 


For Ambassador von Mackensen. 

In agreement with the Iraq Government (except for Nuri Said), 
the Saudi Arabian Government, and leading statesmen of Syria, the 
Grand Mufti has sent to us his private secretary, Tewfik al-Shakir, 
with the following proposals:* 


1 See vol. x of this series, document No. 403. 
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1. That the Axis Powers poukey recognize: 

a) The independence of the Arab countries, including Syria, Pales- 
tine with Transjordan, Egypt, the Sudan, as well as the border 
regions of the Arabian Peninsula, which are under an English Pro- 
tectorate, including Aden asan integral partof Yemen. —- 

) The absence of any intention on the part of the Axis Powers to 
restrict the independence of these countries by mandate or something 
similar. Italy reserves the right to maintain, via the Sudan, imperial 
ve between vital points in the colonial empire in agreement with 

gypt. 

¢) Right of the Arab countries to form a union. 

d) Right of the Arab countries to solve the Jewish question in the 
national and racial interest on the German-Italian model. 

€) Preservation of the status quo in Palestine and other Arab states 
with respect to the property of Christian churches and missions, as 
well as with respect to freedom of worship, charity, and freedom of 
the religious conscience. 

2. Resumption of diplomatic relations between Iraq and Germany. 

3. Declaration on the part of the Iraq Government of its willingness 
to conclude a secret treaty with the Axis Powers providing for friendly 
collaboration in all matters of common interest. 

The Iraq Government is then prepared to: 

1) Issue a declaration of the strict neutrality of Iraq, which is to 
be followed by similar declarations by Syria and Palestine-Trans- 
jordan, which will result in a ban on the passage through Iraq of 
English or Indian troops and a promise by Iraq not to support the 
English war effort. : 
oe Foreign Minister Nuri Said, who is subservient to the 

nglish. 

3) Conclude a secret agreement with the Axis Powers, giving them 
a preferred position in the economic and cultural field, while protecting 
the interests of Iraq. 

4) Render good offices for the conclusion of similar treaties with 
other Arab countries, 

5) Organize against England a large-scale rebellion in Palestine- 
Transjordan, with its base in Syria, with captured French equipment 
and financial support from the Axis Powers up to half of the required 
amount, that is, up to some 20,000 pounds sterling, in gold. 

The Iraq Government makes this contingent upon immediate procla- 
mation of an independent Syrian Government. Since Syria is a 
mandate of the League of Nations, which no longer exists, French rule 
in Syria is without foundation. The question cannot be postponed 
until peace is concluded, but must be decided at once in view of the 
contemplated insurrection in Palestine-Transjordan. To avoid Turk- 
ish suspicion, Syria will outwardly declare a strict neutrality, but will 
secretly cooperate with the Axis Powers and support the uprising in 
Palestine-Transjordan. . 

6) Defend the neutrality of Iraq against any aggressor (for this 
there are allegedly available in Iraq: 100,000 troops, up to 200,000 
tribesmen, and 400 planes). 


The Reich Government takes a positive stand on the matter; that 
is, it would, in certain circumstances, be prepared to help with captured 
arms and money, but it would proceed only in agreement with Italy. 
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Please ascertain Count Ciano’s attitude toward the questions raised 
by the Grand Mufti’s private secretary, and particularly the Italian 
view as to whether the operations contemplated by the private secre- 
tary really have a chance of success.” 

The matter must be kept secret from the Iraq Legation 3 in Rome, 
which is in contact with Nuri Said. 


Weizskckrr 





* See document No. 40. 


No. 36 


271/177031 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


IMMEDIATE BERLIN, September 9, 1940. 


For Senior Counselor Heinburg. 

In the changed circumstances it is necessary to withdraw our letter 
to the Gestapo stating that we wish to be consulted in every case of 
Tron Guard members leaving the country We now request the 
Gestapo, on the contrary, to accord facilities as far as practicable to 
Iron Guardists who wish to leave the country. 

-Please telephone. ‘ 

. | Worrmann 


1Cf£. vol. x of this series, document No. 128. 

* The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff, Aug. 1-Nov. 30, 1940 (typescript, MSC-065j, of the U. S. 
Army, Historical Division, European Command, filmed on serial 9936) contains 
this passage for Sept. 13: 

‘During the Department conference, Colonel Brinkmann reports on a radio 
message, received at 12:30 a. m., September 13, by the counterintelligence, sec- 
tion II, from the Wehrmacht Attaché at Bucharest (Colonel Gerstenberg), ac- 
cording to which the antagonism between General Antonescu and the Iron Guard 
has deepened. The latter plans large demonstrations on September 13, on the 
occasion of the name-day of Codreanu. The German Ambassador at Bucharest 
has again urged the dispatch of the military mission.” 

And for Sept. 14: : 

“According to a radio message from Bucharest, received at 5:00 p. m., the 
demonstration yesterday took a quiet course and an agreement between General 
Antonescu and Sima bas been reached.” 


No. 37 


2276/479804 
Note by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat 


Bertr, September 10, 1940. 

Pol. IV 2850 g._ 

In the discussion which the Foreign Minister had with him yester- 
day the Slovak Minister spoke among other things of the Slovak 
minorities in Hungary. He expressed the hope that a solution to 
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this question might be found within the framework of a total settle- 
ment of the problems of southeastern Europe. The Foreign Minister 
replied that 100 percent ethnographic solutions were not possible in 
the region of southeastern Europe. It would therefore be well if 
Bratislava gave up striving for such a revision. Asa proof that 100 
percent ethnographic solutions are impossible the Foreign Minister 
cited the existence of 600,000 Germans in Rumania. Germany was 
not making any territorial claims on their account either. The 
Foreign Minister added that this latter argument might also be useful 
on other occasions. 
Herewith respectfully submitted through the State Secretary to 
the Under State Secretary. 
Scummpr 


No. 38 


104/112472 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, September 10, 1940—12: 55 a. m. 
No. 1884 of September 9 Received September 10—4: 30 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister personally : 

With reference to your telegram No. 1609 of September 5.3 

Instruction carried out. Handed memorandum to Molotov this 
evening. Molotov read it through attentively and declared that the 
matter was so important for the Soviet Government that it would 
reply in writing.” But he had to state now that the position taken by 
the German Government could not alter the Soviet standpoint. The 
Soviet Government persisted in its view that the conduct of the Ger- 
man Government in Vienna had not been entirely in good faith, for it 
could not have been in doubt that the Soviet Government was inter- 
ested in Rumania and Hungary. At the same time the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was by no means disputing the fact that Germany had 
special interests in Rumania. 

To justify his standpoint, Molotov pointed out in particular that the 
press of the entire world assumed as a matter of course that in the 
present case a consultation between Germany and the Soviet Union 
had certainly taken place,* 


ScHULENBURG 


* Document No. 24. 

* See document No. 81, enclosure. 

* A more detailed record of this conversation between Schulenburg and Molotov 
is found in a memorandum by Hilger of Sept. 18 (1379/357844-47). See docu- 
ment No. 81, footnote 4. 
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No. 39 


499/284197-98 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 3062 of September 10 | Manrin, September 10, 1940—12:15 p.m. 


With reference to my cipher letter No. 1587 g. of September 7.1 

The Spanish Foreign Minister instructed the Spanish Ambassador 
in London to extend his reporting beyond the inquiries at Spanish 
Consulates ordered by the Generalissimo ? also to the following points: 


1. Eee reports on the targets and effects of the German air 
attacks. 

2. Effect of the air attacks on factories, harbors, ships, and airfields, 

3. Effects on the morale of the population, the workers’ -organiza- 
tions, the leading circles, and the members of Parliament. 

4. Food supplies and work in industry. 

5. Morale of the British airmen, especially the pilots. 

6. Morale of the Navy. 


The Minister added that he would be glad to submit still further 
questions to the Ambassador in London if we wished. 
The armed forces Attachés and Abwehr have been informed. ~ 
SroHRER 


1 Not found. 

*On Sept. 6 Franco informed Stohrer that he had instructed the Spanish Am- 
bassador in London to ask all Spanish Consuls in England for “detailed reports on 
the morale of the population and the effects of our attacks by air.” (memoran- 
dum by Stohrer of Sept. 7 : 499/234195-96) 


No. 40 
71/50704 - 7 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 5 
TOP SECRET Rome, September 10, 1940—12: 35 p. m. 


Special Security Handling Received September 10—12: 50 p. m. 
No. 1646 of September 10 

For the State Secretary personally. 

‘With reference to your telegram No. 1232 of September 9.1 

I informed Count Ciano in detail this morning of the proposals of 
the Grand Muiti, and asked him to express an opinion, principally 
from the standpoint of their chances of success. He stated that for 
years he had maintained constant relations with the Grand Mufti, 
of which his secret fund could tell a tale. The return on this gift of 
millions had not been exactly great and had really been confined to 


* Document No. 35. 
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occasional destruction of pipelines, which in most cases could be 
quickly repaired. He would in any case, however, have the present 
proposals studied; for this purpose I left with him a memorandum 
on their contents. In this job, he has an outstanding assistant in the 
person of Guarnaschelli, who not only knows very thoroughly the 
conditions in question but, above all, the persons involved. He would 
inform me as soon as possible of the attitude of the Italian 
Government. 

I called Count Ciano’s attention particularly to the need for main- 
taining the strictest secrecy as far as the Iraq Legation here was 
concerned. 

MAcKENSEN 


*See document No. 58. 


No. 41 


F14/416-427 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Personal Staff * 


Recorp or THE RecErrion BY THE Fiurer or Count Szrosay, 
THE Huncarian MrvisTER, oN SepremBer 10, 1940, Frost 12:40 To 
1:50 p. me. 


Those present: Minister of State Meissner, Senior Counselor Hewel. 


By direction of the Regent, Count Sztéjay conveyed to the Fiihrer 
the former’s best regards and the expression of his deepest gratitude 
for the assistance given by the Fiihrer in the Vienna Award. He gave 
him a handwritten letter from the Regent? 

The Fiihrer stated that nature had especially complicated the solu- 
tion of the Hungarian-Rumanian problem by reason of the fact that 
the Hungarians lived in the east and the Rumanians in the west of the 
contested territory. It had been difficult to find the balance in at- 
tempting to repair, on the one hand, a historic wrong and, on the 
other, to prevent the remainder of the Rumanian state from col- 
lapsing. The consequences of such a collapse would have been 
incalculable, for the danger of an irruption of foreign powers into 
this area had been great. It had not been easy to induce the Rumanians 
to surrender so large a territory. They had told the Fihrer at a con- 
ference that they could at best return a territory of 14 square kilome- 
ters. The Government was too weak to survive greater sacrifices. 
This had indeed proved to be the case. The Fiihrer had pointed out to 
them that such a concession was far from adequate and so, after much 
arguing, this solution was reached which must satisfy the one and 
save the other from collapse. 


‘Marginal note: “[For] Fl[iihrer].” 
* Document No. 6. 
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The Fiihrer referred to the great significance of a victory of the 
Axis Powers for Hungary. If the Axis Powers lost the war, which 
was out of the question to be sure, all these revisions would become 
void. The enemy powers would go on a spree of concocting new solu- 
tions which would make any national revival impossible. Above all, 
a large Czechoslovakia would arise, largely at. Hungary’s expense, 
no doubt. 

The thing to do in the momentary situation was to stick it out. It 
was, unfortunately, not possible to conduct operations whenever one 
wanted to, for modern warfare was to a great extent dependent on 
the weather. The weather was idiotic at present and he simply could 
not fight. Bad weather was always good only for the defense. He, 
the Fihrer, was not fighting in order to create as much unrest and 
engage in as many military operations as possible, but in order to 
crush the foe. And this waiting for the auspicious moment was predi- 
cated upon economic security. We were, to be sure, fairly independent 
in the matter of our oil supply, but it might always happen that one 
factory or another stopped producing and that it would then be neces- 
sary to fall back on reserves. Italy, too, was quite especially dependent 
upon Rumania for her oil supplies. We were allied with Italy for 
better or worse, and if anything happened to Italy, or if Italy suf- 
fered hardship in any field, it would affect us exactly as much as it 
did her. The preservation of the Rumanian oil fields was also of ex- 
treme psychological importance. England was at present living to an 
incredible degree entirely on bluff. If the Rumanian oil fields went 
up in flames today, it would mean a considerable stiffening of the 
British will to resist. Even last fall the British had intended to 
destroy the oil fields by sabotage. Thank God they had not succeeded! 
At that time there had been two vital economic factors for Germany: 
Swedish iron and Rumanian petroleum. The British realized this- 
very well. The first problem had been disposed of. With a produc- 
tion of 44 million tons of iron, Germany was today the greatest power 
factor in competition with America. The second problem, petroleum, 
was still important despite increased domestic production. He hoped 
that he had secured this also by the policy of pacification in the 
Balkans, which had been given expression in the Vienna Award. He 
had had to give the guarantee although it had not been easy for him, 
for now he naturally had to bear to the last the consequences of this 
guarantee. But the guarantee had been the only acceptable quid pro 
quo for the Rumanians. Without this guarantee they would never 
have been able to submit to the Vienna Award. He had, however, with 
a good conscience, been able to assume this great responsibility, for 
the Rumanian oil region was tremendously important. For Germany 
as well as for Italy there was no longer any question of turning back 
in this respect. Aside from these oil interests, he had had no reason 
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for supporting Rumania, which had until recently pursued a per- 
fidious policy: starting with the completely unmotivated and sense- 
less entry into the World War on the side of the Entente, and her post- 
war policy, symbolized by the name of that unsavory and venal fellow, 
Titulescu. King Carol, too, had been an unreliable man, with whom 
he had established no personal relationship. The Rumanian closest 
to us had been Codreanu Realizing that the Rumanian oil wells were 
of decisive importance for a long war, he and the Duce had decided 
to protect the valuable region themselves. He could only wish that 
Hungary understood all that was involved here. The difficulty had, 
indeed, been to measure out the territory to be returned in such a way 
that Rumania would not collapse. The East would have penetrated 
this area and the end would have been unpredictable. Even if the 
Kremlin and the other Governments had agreed on a delimitation of 
interests, a clash of forces could hardly have been avoided. He knew 
this from personal experience for, in the last analysis, two worlds 
which were basically deadly enemies, came into collision here. Such 
a clash would have meant danger of infection, which would have 
spread to the whole of the Balkans. Even Germany, which is on the 
best terms with Russia and also has no desire to jeopardize this 
friendly relationship, would, by such a development in the Balkans, 
have been confronted with difficult problems, 

If, therefore, there was anyone who must be interested in a definite 
victory of the Axis Powers, it was Hungary. Naturally it had also 
been very difficult for Rumania to give up valuable pieces of territory 

on three sides. He could give the Hungarians only one piece of advice 
‘with regard to the future, “treat the Germans well.” Human passions 
would never die down and there would be no stability in the Balkans 
if it were not constantly safeguarded. From the point of view of 
national policy, good treatment of the minorities would cost Hungary 
nothing at all and anyway the Fiihrer would surely be in a position 
to take one million of them intoGermany. But, with a sound nation- 
alities policy, Hungary could provide herself with a lodestone which 
would very considerably strengthen her position. Peoples are definite, 
stable entities, and the Germans in the southeast would naturally 
always at heart be loyal to their Fatherland. The nationalities policy 
of the Hungarians in recent years had not always been a felicitous one, 
and the Germans had not felt strongly drawn to Hungary; otherwise 
revision would have been even more favorable to Hungary. A good 
nationalities policy could only strengthen Hungary, for the time would 
come when Hungary would draw very closely to the new Europe, that 
is, to the Axis Powers. We had too great a history in common to make 
it possible for the Hungarians ever to adopt an eastern orientation. 


*Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, Commander of the Rumanian Iron Guard, was 
killed Nov. 30, 1938, by a police escort while being transported from one prison 
to another. See vol. v of this series, document No. 260. 

4618896010 
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The Fiihrer then spoke about the military situation, and was of the 
opinion that the war was already won and that it was now only a 
question of how much would be destroyed. He made comparisons 
with the World War and described the positions of 1918 and the pres- 
ent; he spoke of the fortified coast from Narvik to the Spanish border, 
explained the favorable positions for attacks by submarines, and above 

all, by the Luftwaffe. It was irresponsible nonsense for Churchill to 

say that even if England lay in ruins, the English would continue to 
fight from Canada. If everything lay in ruins in England, the 
English would not do anything more because they would then not be 
able to do anything more. Churchill had committed an act of sheer 
insanity in ordering the night attacks. He had attacked with a 
weapon in which Germany was immeasurably superior to England and 
if he now had leaflets dropped which caught fire from the sun’s rays, 
it was a childish challenge, for he [the Fiihrer] could throw 100,000 
times as many incendiary bombs on England and the results would be 
devastating. 

Sztéjay told of reports that they had received from the Hungarian 
Mission in London, to the effect that the city was strongly urging the 
conclusion of a peace. These reports were already 3 weeks old. Also 
the fact that the Duke of Windsor had been sent to the Bahamas was 
proof of great uncertainty, for undoubtedly this was a person who 
would have attracted those in favor of a sound settlement. 

He wished now to reply to the Fiihrer’s statements. There was no 
doubt at all in Hungary that the victory of the Axis Powers was defi- 
nitely in the interest of the Hungarians. The Hungarians, without 
exception, felt that they had a close community of destiny with the 
Axis Powers, and Hungary having realized this, would indeed act 
accordingly, as had been stated also in the letter of the Hungarian 
President [sic]. m 

As for the treatment of the minorities, he thought that here, too, 
misunderstandings existed. He had seen to it that Minister Frick and 
Obergruppenfithrer Lorenz were invited to Hungary. They had been 
able to inspect everything, even without escort, in order to convince 
themselves that most of the complaints had been unfounded. The 
Volksdeutsche had absolutely equal rights in the economic and politi- 
cal sphere. They could rise in government and in business, and espe- 
cially in the military service, to the highest offices, and there were 
many instances of this. Perhaps the Hungarians had a somewhat bad 
conscience in the school question, but this was due to extremism after 
the war, at a time when even a man so highly esteemed by the Fiihrer 
as Goémbés* overshot the mark. The Magyarization and assimila- 
tion were not compulsory. But Hungary saw even more clearly on this 


* Julius Gémbos, leader of the “party for defense of the race”; Minister Presi- 
dent of Hungary 1932-1936. 
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matter today and would do everything she could to improve still fur-" 
ther the situation of the Volksdeutsche. The only group that did not 
quite sympathize with the Hungarians were the Transylvanian Sax- 
ons, The Fihrer said that they, the Hungarians, had to pursue a 
policy aimed at attracting all the Germans in the Balkans. Sztdjay 
replied that that was a great goal to set oneself. Naturally there were 
still difficulties with the lower officials, especially in educational and 
cultural matters, which sometimes also had a denominational basis, but 
this would be changed now. The goal of becoming a magnet for all 
Germans was a very beautiful thought for Hungarians and they 
wished to be a bridge to Germany for the Germans living down there. 

As far as sticking it out was concerned, Hungary’s sympathies were 
100 percent with the lot of the Axis Powers, which she was prepared 
to share in every way, even if she had to impose restrictions upon her- 
self. This collaboration was politically and ideologically conditioned 
and was also fortified by the feeling of comradeship. This was espe- 
cially the case with the soldiers and it could not be denied that the 
volksdeutsch soldiers and officers who were in Hungary felt quite at 
home there. 

The problem of Rumania and the problem of oil were viewed by 
Hungary exactly as by the Fiihrer. Hungary as the weaker country 
was much more exposed to the dangers of a southeast without peace 
than was Germany. The Fihrer remarked that beyond the interest 
in oil, he also had no interest in falling out with Russia. We had no 
differences with them and also did not wish to have any, and he was 
happier, therefore, if everything was quiet down there. 

Sztéjay stated that Hungary intended to cultivate the best neigh- 
borly relations with Rumania. The Fiihrer welcomed this and pointed 
out how important it was, since there was otherwise the danger that 
this country would one day suddenly fold up. A loss of the oil wells 
was the worst that could happen to us today. Sztédjay described 
Rumania as a typical Balkan country and described the corruption 
that had prevailed there. Antonescu had to take very drastic measures 
if he wanted to create order there. The Fiihrer was of the opinion 
that it was a great achievement even to succeed in postponing the dis- 
integration. As he had already stated, he was interested in only one 
thing, and that was oil. In reply to Sztéjay’s comment that the entry 
into Cluj would take place the next day, the Fiihrer said that it was 
Hungary’s great good luck that, as a former Austrian, he was well 
acquainted with the conditions down there, for otherwise Hungary 
would never have got Cluj. The Rumanians nearly had a stroke when 
they heard of it. Sztéjay further described the dangers of the unrest 
that existed in the territories to be occupied, spoke of the evidences 
of disintegration within the Army and of the unpleasant role that 
Maniu, whom he described as pro-Bolshevik, had played there. When 
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the Fiihrer observed that he had had a grave warning issued to the 
Rumanians to wind things up quickly and in orderly fashion, Sztéjay 
said that he thought that things would remain quiet, for by Friday 
everything would be over; then the last area to be ceded would be 
occupied. 

The Fuhrer closed the conversation with the comment that our atti- 
tude in this matter had not been based on abstract ideals, but had been 
dictated by the interest in oil. 

He asked the Hungarian Minister to thank the Regent for his letter 
and to give him his regards. 


z HeweEn 
2 No. 42 
B14/B002231-33 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
TOP SECRET Rome, Steno’ 10, 1940—4: 50 p. m. 
No. 1647 of September 10 Received September 10—5:15 p. m. 


On special instructions from the Duce, Ciano asked me to see him 
this morning in order to ask me to lay once more before the Fiihrer 
and Foreign Minister the question of Italian-Russian relations, whose 
development had excited the Duce’s concern. The fact that in the end 
Italy had more or less allowed Molotov’s proposals of last June to 
lapse, i. e., had so far evaded answering his memorandum of June 25 
(which you know about) 1 even though the initiative for political con- 
versations had come from Italy—all this, according to reports of the 
Italian Ambassador in Moscow, had a chilling effect in the Kremlin, 
and in fact has caused such irritation that signs of a certain tension, 
which might easily become worse, are already discernible today. The _ 
Ambassador consequently has asked permission not to carry out the 
démarche ordered by Ciano in concert with the Reich Foreign Minister 
after his return from Vienna, which was to inform also from the 
Italian side of the action taken in Vienna, because he could not afford 
to expose himself to the (1 group missing) of getting from Molotov 
some such reply as that Russian-Italian relations were not of such 
a nature that he expected such notification. The attitude which Molo- 
tov had shown toward Count von Schulenburg during their conver- 
sation in this same connection had been quite unfriendly, and his reply 
- amounted to saying that we were violating obligations entered into by 
treaty if, as had happened, we informed them of the development only 
after the fact.2 Ciano read to me a detailed private letter of Rosso 


1 See vol. x of this series, document No. 290. 
* See document No. 1.’ 
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to Anfuso,* in which the Ambassador, recapitulating the development 
of relations since his return, very earnestly points out the danger en- 
tailed in the long run by a negative treatment of the whole question by 
Rome, and especially if the war against England is not brought to an 
end before winter. If the Duce should persevere in his intention to 
renew Italian-Russian relations on the basis of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship of 1933,* it would be desirable to hurry and act expeditiously lest 
the growing Russian mistrust lead to genuine tension, which would 
then be inevitable, together with all the dangerous repercussions 
involved. 

The Duce, Ciano went on, fully shares these apprehensions of the 
Ambassador and would therefore like to get the political discussion 
with Russia started as soon as possible. He has already declared 
himself willing, but without saying anything about the date or for that 
matter the personnel, to send an economic delegation to Moscow, as 
Gorelkin had requested in his talk here with Giannini on July 18.5 
The Duce is well aware of our reservations as to any further political 
conversations with the Russians,° and would of course do nothing 
without prior consultation with us, for the Rome-Berlin relationship 
naturally took precedence over everything else; nevertheless, he would 
ask that we give due consideration to his grave apprehension that 
Russia’s relations to the Axis Powers might take a turn which, always 
assuming that the war with England continues, might make it look 
possible that Russia one day would drift away. 

Upon my remark that since our last conversation on this subject" 
nothing had really occurred that could have altered the view of the 
Reich Foreign Minister communicated to him on that occasion, and 
that I could not conceive of any possibility of talking with the Rus- 
sians with any prospect of improving relations and yet not touching 
the subject awkward to us, Ciano had Anfuso show him once more 
the text of Molotov’s memorandum of June 25, and after reading it 
aloud, said that the conversation no doubt would have to turn about 
these questions. To my objection that this would bring up subjects — 
which we deemed dangerous to discuss with the Russians, for instance 
the question of the Straits, Ciano replied that it would naturally be 


* Presumably Rosso’s letter of Sept. 3, 1940, published in Mario Toscano, 
Una mancata intesa italo-sovietica nel 1940 € 1941 (Florence, 1953), pp. 60-63. 

“The Treaty of Friendship, Non-Aggression, and Neutrality Between Italy and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, signed at Rome Sept. 2, 1933, is printed 
fs oo and Foreign State Papers, 1933 (London, 1938), vol. CXXXVI, pp. 725- 
a . 

* See vol. x of this series, document No. 290. 

* See ibid., document No. 348. 

"See ibid., document No. 357, 
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necessary to proceed with appropriate caution and watch the turn of 
the conversation, of whose course we would naturally be kept fully 
informed at all times. He fully shared the Duce’s apprehension but 
in contrast to the Duce’s impetuous drive was for great moderation 
in pace at this time. 

In any event he would be grateful if I brought the Duce’s view to 
the attention of the highest level as soon as possible. He hoped that 
he would be able to hear from me in perhaps 2 or 3 days how the 
Fiihrer and the Foreign Minister viewed this idea.® 

MackENnsEN 


® See document No. 73. 


No. 43 


407/214787 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Moscow, September 10 [sic], 1940—5: 58 p. m. 
No. 1900 of September 11 Received September 11—8: 00 p. m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 1649 of September 10.1 
Molotov displayed great interest in, and had me repeat several times, 
the statement that “the Government of the Reich is prepared in prin- 
ciple, against adequate compensation, to forego the cession of the strip 
of Lithuanian territory which was agreed upon in Moscow.” I had 
the impression that Molotov was satisfied. The statement that the 
compensation offered was certainly not acceptable to us in this form 
and that we were engaged in drawing up a counterproposal,? Molotov 
noted with interest, without any further comment. = 
ScHULENBURG 


*This telegram (1379/357840), conveyed a request from Ribbentrop for infor- 
mation as to how Molotov had reacted to the German position, concerning the 
strip of Lithuanian territory, set forth in paragraph 4 of document No. 24. 

"In a memorandum of Oct. 10 (104/112572-74) Schnurre informed Ribbentrop 
that an instruction for Schulenburg containing the German counterproposals 
had been drafted and was ready to be sent after a few changes were made. On 
Oct. 19, Schnurre discussed the matter with Ribbentrop, who said that nothing 
should be done until he had taken it up again with Hitler (unsigned memo- 
randum of Oct. 19: 2097/453282). See, further, document No. 319. 
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No. 44 
174/136415 
The Embassy in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Toxro, September 10, 1940—8: 05 p. m. 
No. 919 of September 10 Received September 10—10: 30 a. m. 


For the Reich Foreign Minister.* 

As instructed, I informed the Foreign Minister in the presence of 
the Ambassador about the Reich Foreign Minister’s ideas concerning 
the cooperation of Germany, Italy, and. Japan for the purpose of 
neutralizing America, and urgently pointed out the necessity for a 
quick decision. 


‘The distribution list has been crossed out, and an unsigned marginal note 
states: “Distribution will be made by the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat in so 
far as the Foreign Minister wishes any distribution at all.” 

? The text of these instructions has not been found, but a Japanese memorandum 
introduced as exhibit No. 549 at the International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East sets forth the “salient points’ made by Stahmer in his talks with 
Matsuoka on Sept. 9 and 10. The text of the document which was presented to 
the Tribunal in English reads verbatim as follows: 


“1. Germany does not want the present conflict develop into a World War, 
and wishes to bring it to termination as quickly as possible. She particularly 
wants the United States to stay out. 

“2, Germany does not look for Japan’s military assistance at this juncture in 
connection with her war with England. 

“3. What she wishes of Japan is to have Japan play the role of restraining 
and preventing the U. 8. from entering the war, by all means, Although Ger- 
many thinks at present that the U. S. will not enter the war, she cannot take 
chance. 

“4, Germany hardly thinks that she and the U. S. will come to blows in the near 
future, but that the clash and war between Japan and the U. S. cannot eventually 
be avoided. 

“5. It is, so Germany believes, to the mutual advantage of both, Japan and 
Germany (of course Italy to be included) to enter into an understanding or 
agreement, whereby they will be thoroughly prepared effectively to meet emer- 
gency, at any moment. This can only prevent, if anything can prevent, America 
from entering the present war, or entering into an armed conflict with Japan in 
the future. 

“6. A strong and determined attitude, unequivocal and unmistakable, on the 
part of the three nations, Japan, Germany and Italy, and the knowledge of it _ 
by the U. S. and the world at large at this juncture, that alone can only be of a 
powerful and effective deterrent on the U. S. A weak, lukewarm attitude or 
declaration at this juncture will only invite derision and danger. 

“7, Germany hopes Japan will also size up the situation and will realize the 
magnitude and the reality of the potential (may be impending, who knows) 
danger coming from the Western Hemisphere, and will act quickly and decisively 
to forestall it by reaching an agreement between the three (Japan, Germany 
and Italy) of such a nature that neither the U. S. nor the rest of the world 
would be left in doubt, conjecturing. 

“8. Hardly necessary to say that Germany (and Italy) will do everything in 
her power to restrain the U. S. on the Atlantic and will at once start supplying 
Japan with as much of the war equipment (such as aeroplanes, tanks and other 
war tools with men even, if Japan wishes it) as she can reasonably spare, and 
will otherwise help her in every possible way. (Matsuoka remarked that these 
things might and in fact will have to be left to a sort of mixed military and 
naval commission of the Axis, granted that Japan joins the Axis in the sense 
and in the way Germany wants.) 

“9. Of course, Germany recognizes and respects Japan’s political leadership 
in Greater East Asia. All she wants in these regions is of economic nature, 
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The Foreign Minister recognized this necessity, agreed for his part 
with making America the objective, and promised to see that the Cab- 
inet made proposals in the very near future. In his statements he em- 
phasized the extraordinary increase in the American pressure on 
Japan and the growing danger of a sudden entry into the war against 
Germany, and asked in detail about the reliability of the German- 
Russian alliance. The 2-hour conversation went off in an atmosphere 
of friendly frankness. I have the impression that the atmosphere for 
our undertaking is favorable owing to America’s attitude and the 
strong domestic pressure on the Cabinet, which the Foreign Minister 
could not conceal. The Foreign Minister promised to keep the con- 
versations secret. The Foreign Minister asked that the agreement in 
principle of the Italian Government be communicated so as to save as 
much time as possible in the mutual interest.* 

s f STAHMER 
Orr 


(Footnote 2—continued) 


_ and she is ready to cooperate with Japan to further her aims. Naturally she 
looks to Japan to do her best to accommodate German enterprises and to enable 
Germany to obtain in these regions materials she needs and may need. 

“10. Better to reach agreement between Germany, Italy and Japan first and 
then immediately to approach Soviet Russia. Germany is prepared to act part. 
of an honest broker on the question of rapprochement between Japan and Soviet 
Russia, and she can see no insurmountable obstacle on the path may be settled 
without much difficulty. German-Soviet relations are good contrary to what the 
British propaganda tries to represent, and Russia is carrying out to the satis- 
faction of Germany all her engagements. - 

“11. Despite the fact that the Axis (including Japan) must be thoroughly 
prepared to meet the worst emergency, Germany will on the other hand, make 
“use of every means in her power to prevent the clashing between the U. 8. and 
ee and even to improve the relations between the two, if it is humanly 
' possible. 

“12, Germany, in asking Japan to join the Axis in the fullest sense of the 
word and that quickly, before the war against England closes, is taking a long 
view of carrying on stupendous struggle against the British Empire, not to say 
the Anglo-Saxondom including America. (In short, he is indicating that this 
war is destined to develop into a strife against the Anglo-Saxondom.) The 
present war may end before long, but this great struggle will go on for tens 
of years yet, in one form or another. (Matsuoka emphasized this phrase.) Let 
the three (Germany, Italy and Japan) stand together knitted very closely until 
the great aim is finally achieved. 

“13. As to when Italy should be asked to join in the present discussion, the 
German Foreign Minister will consider and let the Japanese Foreign Minister 
know. The German Government has not yet conferred with Italy. Neither 
See nor anyone on the German side has seen the Soviet official on the 
matter. : 

“14, Stahmer’s words may be regarded as coming directly from Ribbentrop, 

“15. The Japanese Foreign Minister also made observation on several points, 
but they are-not noted here.” is 

* Except for telegram No. 919 printed here, no documents on Stahmer’s nego- 
tiations in Tokyo have been found in the files of the German Foreign Ministry 
itself, but a number of documents on the later phase of the negotiations were 
found in the secret files of the Embassy in Rome, The early phase of Stahmer's 
negotiations is documented from the Japanese side in material introduced at the 
International Military Tribunal for the Far East. See also exhibit No. 2744 
(Stahmer'’s affidavit). 

A memorandum dated Nov. 18, 1943 (2133/466838-48), listing files in the 
Geheimbiiro of the Political Department, records that there was then one volume 
entitled “Three Power Pact” in the Geheime Reichssache-Akten and another vol- 
ume in the Geheim-Akten, neither of which has been found. 
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No. 45 


1001/305826-27 


The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the Chairman of 
the Special Commission on Economie Questions With the German 
Armistice Commission 


Draft Telegram 
(by teletype) 


Bertin, September 10, 1940. 
zu W-Frie. 362. 
Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Dumont. 


With reference to your report Del. W 426 of August 23,? 

In view of the unrest in the French colonies and the possibility of 
English intervention, you are requested to demand that the French 
safeguard the French, Belgian, and Polish gold in Dakar ® and to: 
leave no doubt that we will hold the French Government responsible 
for the safety of the gold. Please request the French to submit pro- 
posals concerning the manner of protection and tell them that we 
reserve our position with respect to these proposals and, possibly, 
with respect to assistance and supervision. In our opinion provision 
should be made first of all for having the gold brought as quickly as 
possible away from the coast to a safe place and from there returned 
to France possibly by stages. 

For your information: The Luftwaffe is prepared to make available 
8 Condor planes, each of which can transport 3 tons of gold.* 

President Schaefer, who at the request of our bank commissioner 
in Brussels wrote to.the Bank of France asking for transfer of the 
Belgian gold to North Africa or Paris, has at our request been asked 
by the Commissioner for the Four Year Plan to refrain in the future 
from approaching the French directly about such important matters, 


* W-Frie. 362: Not found. 
* Not printed (1001/305899-900). This was a cover note transmitting the trans- 


oon of the French note of Aug. 20 printed as document No. 371 in vol. x of this 
series, 


* See ibid, 

“On Sept. 20 the French Government notified the German Government that 
it had decided to transfer the French gold 400 kilometers farther into the in- 
terior. and would if necessary take further steps to render it still more secure. 
The French Government had also expressed willingness to return the Belgian 
gold to Paris or Brussels, on condition of a deduction in the amount of 800 to 
1,000 million French francs for advances to the Belgian Government in exile. The 
German negotiator had objected to this deduction, and furthermore the Bank of 
France had refused to assume responsibility for the return shipment. As for the 
Polish gold, the Bank of France took the position that since its advances to the 
Polish Government in exile exceeded the amount of Polish gold, the Bank of 
France must regard this gold as its own. (Telegram Del. No. 125 of Sept. 20 
from Wiesbaden: 368/207006-08) 

Minutes of the meeting on Sept. 20, of which telegram Del. No. 125 gave an 
account, are printed in La Délégation francaise aupréee de la Commission al- 
lemande @’ Armistice, vol. 1, pp. 363-372. 
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but rather to inform us thereof so that double negotiations and all the 
intolerable situations that might result therefrom may be avoided. 
Wren 


No. 46 


Rudolf Hess to Dr. Karl Haushofer 


at present at GaLLsPAcH. 
September 10, 1940. 


Dear Frrenp: Albrecht brought me your letter, which, at the begin- 
ning, besides containing official information, alluded to our walk to- 
gether on the last day of August, which I, too, recall with so much 
pleasure. 

Albrecht will have told you about our conversation, which, besides 
volksdeutsch matters, above all touched upon the other matter, which 
is so close to the hearts of us both. I reconsidered the latter carefully 
once more and have arrived at the following conclusion: 


C€109/C002188-89 


Under no condition must we disregard the contact or allow it to 
die aborning. I consider it best that you or Albrecht write to the old 
lady, who is a friend of your family, suggesting that she try to ask 
Albrecht’s friend whether he would be prepared if necessary to come . 
to the neutral territory in which she resides, or at any rate has an ad- 
dress through which she can be reached, just to talk with Albrecht. 
If he could not do this just now, he might, in any case, send word 
through her where he expects to be in the near future. Possibly 
a neutral acquaintance, who had some business to attend to over there 
anyway, might look him up and make some communication to him, 
using you or Albrecht as reference. This person probably would not 
care to have to inquire as to his whereabouts only after he got there 
or to make futile trips. You thought that knowing about his where- 
abouts had no military significance at all; if necessary, you would_ 
also pledge yourselves not to make any use of it with regard to any 
quarter which might profit from it. What the neutral would have 
to transmit would be of such great importance that his having made 
known his whereabouts would be by comparison insignificant. 

The prerequisite naturally was that the inquiry in question and the 
reply would not go through official channels, for you would not in any 
case want to cause your friends over there any trouble. 

It would be best to have the letter to the old lady with whom you 
are acquainted delivered through a confidential agent of the AO to 
the address that is known to you. For this purpose Albrecht would 
have to speak either with Bohle or my brother. At the same time the 
lady would have to be given the address of this agent in L.—or if the 
latter does not live there permanently, of another agent of the AO 
who does live there permanently, to which the reply can in turn be 
delivered. 

_ As for the neutral I have in mind, I would like to speak to you 
orally about it some time. There is no hurry about that since, in any 
case, there would first have to be a reply received here from over there, 


+See document No. 12. 
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Meanwhile let’s both keep our fingers crossed. Should success be 
the fate of the enterprise, the oracle given to you with regard to the 
month of August would yet be fulfilled, since the name of the young 
friend and the old lady friend of your family occurred to you during 
our quiet walk on the last day of that month. 

With best regards to you and to Martha, 

Yours, as ever, R[uvorr] H[xss] 


Can be reached by telephone through: Linz-Gallspach A 


No. 47 
121/120476-77 


The Chairman of the German Armistice Commission to the Chairman 
of the French Delegation to the German Armistice Commission 


No. 137 Sepremper 11, 1940. 


Geners: At the instruction of the German High Command of the 
Wehrmacht, to which the French delegation’s note No. 3461/EM of 
September 5, 1940, has been submitted, I have the honor to inform 
you as follows: 

The Reich Government expects that the French Government will 
with the utmost vigor immediately take the necessary measures to 
stamp out completely the rebellion in Equatorial Africa and to pre- 
vent any similar rebellions from breaking out. 

The German Armistice Commission, in agreement with the Italian 
Armistice Commission, has already taken cognizance of the situation 
by consenting to the following measures by the French Government: 

a) dispatch of three cruisers and three destroyers from the Medi- 
terranean to the coast of West Africa, 


6) transfer of six battalions of Senegalese from metropolitan 
France to West Africa, 


c) commitment of two groups of Farman planes to Equatorial 
Africa as supply transports. 

If in the opinion of the French Government additional forces are 
required to repair the situation in Africa, it is requested that this re- 
quirement be communicated immediately to the German Armistice 
Commission, with an exact description of the forces needed. 

The decision of the German and Italian Armistice Commissions on 
such requests will be determined by the following principles: 

1) Army: 

No further transportation of forces from metropolitan France to 


Africa can be permitted under any circumstances. In case of neces- 
sity recourse should be had to the ample forces in North Africa. 


"Text in La Déléoation francaise auprés de la Commission allemande 
d@ Armistice, vol 1, pp. 255-256. 
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2) Navy: 

The release of further units from the Mediterranean for the West 
African coast can be granted only when it has been ascertained that the 
three cruisers and three destroyers previously released have reached 
the ee coast of Africa and have been effectively employed for their 
tasks. : 

3) Air Force: - 

In addition to the 2 groups of Farman planes already made avail- 
able, a total of 14 police groups and 4 groups of fighter planes (the 
latter subject to recall) will be made available for commitment in 
North Africa, Equatorial Africa, and West Africa. The units neces- 
sary to maintain order are to be taken from these forces. Equipment 
a nee police groups with planes designed for reconnaissance and 

ombing. 2 

The Cevaaal Armistice Commission expressly emphasizes that, ir- 
respective of the release, already effected or still to follow, of certain 
units for Equatorial Africa, the basic requirement of disarmament of 
the French Navy and Air Force (also in metropolitan France) will be 
maintained. e details of the method of execution are still to be 
_ worked out by the German and Italian Armistice Commissions. In 
fixing the time limit for the disarmament, account will be taken of the 
situation resulting from the French action in Equatorial Africa. 

With regard to the employment of the forces made available for 
West Africa the French Aareraiient will be given a free hand. It 
must, however, immediately inform the German and Italian Armis- 
_ tice Commissions in each case of the intended employment. 


In case the French Government fails to restore quiet and order in 
the threatened areas, the German and Italian Governments reserve the 
right to take any further action. 

Please note, moreover, that the formation of a mixed German-Italian 
control commission for the French section of the Atlantic coast of 
Africa and for Equatorial Africa is contemplated. 

Accept, ete. VON STULPNAGEL 

. General of Infantry 


No. 48 


¥F'8/0223-0224 ; 
F8/0226 1 
Francisco Franco to Adolf Hitler 


San Sendsriin, September 11, 1940. 

Dear Fiurer: The Minister of Interior [Gobernacién], Ser- 
rano Sufier, will be the bearer of these lines in which I wish to 
express to you anew my greetings and my friendship.” 

Through him I am again coming in contact with you to ascer- 
tain your ideas in everything that concerns our domestic situation and 
our position in foreign policy. He will lay particular emphasis on 
the viewpoints, the explanation of which was already begun by Gen- 


’ The file contains both the Spanish text and a German translation. 
* See documents Nos. 63 and 66. 
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eral Vigén on his previous trip* [so as to interpret them still more - 
precisely ].* 

With firm faith in your imminent and final victory and with the 
best wishes for your personal health and the happiness and welfare 
of the Greater German Reich, I remain, etc. 

F. Franco 


* See vol. rx of this series, document No. 456. 
“The words in brackets appear in the German but not the Spanish text. 


No. 49 


269/174974—-75 


The Auslandsorganisation of the NSDAP to the State Soonctiins and 
Head of the Auslandsorganisation in the Foreign Ministry 


Bern, September 11, 1940. 
Amt V 


Ndf/Hdt. 29921/8 
Subject: Agreement with Maritz. 


Reference: Your Pol. X 3402.1 

The estimate of General Maritz in paragraphs IV- and V of the 
memorandum by Herr Kéltzsch? is probably about right and it may 
be taken as true that his influence now among the African Nationalists 
is also not very great. Also the agreement of 1914 referred to cannot 
be revived today because the necessary prerequisites are lacking and 
the situation does not correspond to what it was at that time.” 

I am likewise of the opinion that everything must be avoided on our 
part which might induce the Nationalist Boers to make an insurrec- 
tion, since they do not have the military resources to be successful 
against the Smuts Government and the police strength at its disposal. 
The uprising would necessarily collapse in the course of a few days 
or weeks and, the mentality of the Boers being what it is, it would be 
Germany that would be saddled with the responsibility for their in- 
evitable defeat. 

On the other hand, however, it appears essential to support so far 
as possible the legitimate strivings of the Nationalist Boers for inde- 
pendence from the South African Union, to the end that no prema- 
ture relaxation contrary to German interests in South Africa ensues. 
If the Foreign Ministry considers a direct reply to the request of Gen- 
eral Maritz to be advisable, it would probably be better not to make 
this reply through Mrs. Maritz and her husband, but instead by a 
secure channel directly to General Hertzog and Dr. Malan, but in 
such a manner that there is no possibility of compromising Germany, 


* Not found. 
* See vol. x of this series, document No. 385. 
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-and also so that no claims can be later deduced from it with respect to 
the agreement of 1914. It also seems more advisable to me, as Herr 
Kéltzsch has likewise indicated, that the Boers should be informed that 
Germany would welcome a South African Nationalist Government in- 
dependent of Britain. In addition it would be more appropriate to 
give support to these efforts from here through propaganda over the 
radio, but without binding force on the German Government, by con- . 
tinuing the previous attacks against the Smuts Government and its 
adherents. Care would always have to be taken, however, in all this 
not to encourage prematurely any efforts aimed at an open revolt in 
South Africa. In that connection it is completely unnecessary to 
refer to German South-West Africa since the Nationalist Boers al- 
ready regard the return of that area to Germany as a ores 
conclusion, 

Heil Hitler! 
NeEvENDORF 


No. 50 


104/112501-02 ; 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 1912 of September 11 Moscow, September 12, 1940—1: 13 a. m. 
Received September 12—7: 35 a.m. 


First Deputy Foreign Commissar Vyshinsky asked me to call on him 
yesterday and handed me a memorandum reading as follows: 


“According to reports of the DNB and the German radio of Septem- 
ber 1, the German Government intends very shortly to call a meeting of 
experts on international Danubian questions in Vienna * for the pur- 
pose of modifying the present regime of the Danube which is under in- 
ternational law. 

“The Soviet Government considers it necessary to inform the Ger- 
man Government that the regime of navigation on the Danube cannot 
be a matter of indifference to the Soviet Union as a Danubian country 
and it can therefore not waive its right to participate in the settle- 
ment of the questions affecting this regime. Consequently the Soviet 

_ Government hopes that the German Government villi inform it regard- 
ing the meeting of experts on international Danubian ero to be 
called in Vienna.” 


M. Vyshinsky stated on this point that Ambassador Shkvartsev 
had been instructed to hand the Foreign Minister the above memo- 
randum. He added that the Soviet Government had heard that the - 
negotiations regarding a reorganization of the International Danube 
Commission were to take place shortly under German auspices. The 


1 See vol. x of this series, document No. 303. 
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Soviet Government had now become a Danubian country and was 
consequently vitally interested in all Danubian questions. This re- 
ferred not only to the sphere of activity of the European Danube 
Commission but also to the activity of the International Danube Com- 
mission. The Soviet Union wished to participate always in negoti- 
ations regarding the Danube. Vyshinsky requested me to find out 
in Berlin what the Government of the Reich thought of this attitude 
of the Soviet Government and to inform him of the result as quickly 
as possible. 
Please send telegraphic instructions.” 
ScHULENBURG 


* Document No. 53. 


No. 51 
71/50705-06 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 
Telegram 2 
No. 1253 Benxtry, September 12, 1940. 


zu Pol, VII 2774 git 
Drafting Officer: Counselor Melchers. 


With reference to your telegram No. 1646 of September 10.7 
The Ambassador at Therapia wires as follows: 


“The Iraq Minister of Justice, who is here again,? presented, via 
the Hungarian Minister, the urgent request that the Government of 
the Reich, too, associate itself in written form with the written declara- 
tion of the Italian Government regarding the independence of the Arab 
states of Iraq, Transjordan, Palestine, and Syria. Only if there were 
a joint statement of the Axis Powers could the Iraq Government pro- 
ceed to remove Foreign Minister Said and to foment immediately 
new disorders in Palestine. Everything was ready for it. In Iraq, 
except for some planes, there were no English troops. The situation 
in Syria was very difficult because the English Consul was seeking to 
stir up the French against the Pétain Government and food supplies 
were extremely short.” 


End of telegram from Therapia. 


Please inform Count Ciano, with reference to the conversation of 
September 10, about the inquiry of the Iraq Minister of Justice, and- 
at the same time ask him to communicate to you the alleged written 
declaration of the Italian Government of which the Iraq Minister of 
Justice spoke and which, according to the secretary of the Grand 
Mufti, is supposed to have been made on July 7 in the form of a letter 
from the Italian Minister in Baghdad to the Minister President of 

* Pol VII 2774 g.: Not found. 


* Document No. 40. 
* See vol. x of this series, document No. 125. 
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Iraq. We have thus far had no knowledge of it. Please say that 

some sort of positive reply to the Iraq inquiry seems to us advisable 

-in order to prevent a defection of the Iraqis; that, in this respect, how- 
ever, we would be guided entirely by the wishes of the Italians. 

Please report by wire.* 

; WeizsickER 


*Document No. 57. F . 


No. 52 


271/177016 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram | 
Bucwanresr, September 13, 1940—1: 30.a.m. 
No. 1584 of September 12 Received September 13—6: 10 a. m. 


Foreign Minister Manoilescu told me that he was entertaining the 
idea of breaking off diplomatic relations with England. He said this 
spontaneously (actually the Italian Minister has talked to him about 
this in private). The reason was: 


1. The insulting attitude of the British Chargé d’Affaires, who 

“rejected the Rumanian proposal to purchase the British Danube ships 
" (cf. telegram No, 15561) with thé remark that he allegedly could not 
even transmit such a proposal to London. ; 

2. The German large-scale attack on England, regarding which 
Rumania wished to express her sympathy by this act. The Minister 
added that he did not wish to bring about the rupture if this did not 
suit Germany and Italy, because there was a danger in the case of a 
break that England might attack the petroleum area from the direction 
of the Aegean Sea before we had provided effective protection. In 
reply to my question on this point the Foreign Minister said that he did 
not yet have General Antonescu’s consent to his inquiry.? 


Fasricrvus 


7 Not found. 

* On Sept. 14, Weizsiicker informed Ribbentrop that the High Command of the 
Wehrmacht was against Rumania’s breaking with England at the present time, 
since the possibility of an attack on the Rumanian oil fields could not be entirely 
excluded (172/135645). 

On Sept. 28, Weizsiicker instructed Fabricius to inform Manoilescu that an 
Anglo-Rumanian break ought to be avoided for the time being (172/135709). 


No. 53 
104/112507-09. 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
No. 1680 Bertin, September 13, 1940. 


zu W XI 5946.*. 
With reference to your telegram No. 1912 of September 11, 


1W XII 5946: Not found. 
7 Document No. 50. 
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The Russian Ambassador here handed me the same memorandum 
on September 9.3 During the subsequent conversation I explained 
to him the difference between the European and the International 
Danube Commissions and emphasized that at Vienna it was merely a 
question of dissolving the International Danube Commission and mak- 
ing a provisional agreement for the duration of the war regarding 
measures necessitated by this dissolution to maintain unhindered navi- 
gation on the Danube. Moreover, the conversations in Vienna were 
apparently about over; after informing myself on this subject, I would 
make a further communication to him. 

Having established that a provisional agreement was actually to be 
signed in Vienna on September 12, I gave an oral reply to the Russian 
Ambassador on September 12, prior to my handing him the following 
memorandum: * 


“Heretofore, two international commissions were responsible for 
international Danube questions: The International Danube Commis- 
sion dealt with the so-called fluvial Danube, i. e., the section of the 
Danube upstream from Braila, and the European Danube Commission 
with the so-called maritime Danube, i. e., the section extending down- 
stream from Braila to the arms of the Danube delta. 

1) The /nternational Danube Commission was a creation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Its actual function, to guarantee unhindered 
navigation on the Danube upward from Braila, was of relatively minor 
importance and had been performed, prior to the establishment of the 
Commission, without such a large organization through the coopera- 
tion of the riparian countries. It was the intention of the Western 
Powers that the Commission should rather serve primarily to increase 
ae opportunities of these Powers to exercise influence in southeastern 

urope. 

After Germany had withdrawn from the International Commission 
in 1936 and after Austria and Czechoslovakia later had disappeared, 
England, France, Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Hungary 
were still members of the Commission. That during the war it should 
continue its activity, which was rather insignificant from the outset— 
and with England and France as leading participants at that—was 
less and less in keeping with the new conditions. For this reason, the 
members of the rump Commission—with the exception of England and 
France—agreed at Germany’s suggestion to consider the Commission 
as dissolved. 

The experts from the participating Governments met in Vienna 
to discuss the questions requiring a provisional settlement as a result 
of the dissolution of the International Danube Commission. The re- 
sult of these discussions is found in the enclosed provisional agree- 
ment,’ not intended for publication. 


* Weizsiicker recorded the conversation with Shkvartsevy in a memorandum 
of Sept. 9 (104/1124735-78). 

* Weizsiicker recorded this conversation in a memorandum of Sept. 12 to which 
were attached the memorandum quoted and also a special memorandum contain- 
tng the text of the provisional agreement signed at Vienna on Sept. 12 by the 
governmental experts on Danubian questions who had met there from Sept. 5 to 
12 (104/112495-500). 

* See footnote 4. 
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After dissolution of the International Danube Commission, whose 
purpose had been predominantly political, only questions of a techni- 
cal nature regarding navigation on the fluvial Danube remained to be 
settled. For this reason, there was no participation by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the proceedings mentioned; all the more so, as the Soviet 
Union was never a member of the International Danube Commission 
and also is not one of the riparian countries of the fluvial Danube. 

2) Since Germany’s re-entry in 1939, the European Danube Com- 
mission consists of Germany, Italy, Rumania, England, and France. 
The German Government regards the accession of the Soviet Union 
as a matter of course, especially since the latter has become a riparian 
country of the maritime Danube. On the other hand, it considers 
further membership of England and France in the European Danube 
Commission no longer appropriate. The German Government is 
quite prepared to enter into an exchange of ideas with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on the questions of the European Danube Commission.[”] 


- For matters concerning the Danube above Braila, the provisional 
agreement which follows by courier provides for establishment of 
an advisory committee consisting of the countries represented in 
Vienna—Germany, Italy, Slovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria. Also established are two subcommittees, one to wind up 
the International Danube Commission, and one to carry on the ad- 
ministration of the Iron Gate. The agreement in no way prejudges 
the settlement of questions regarding Danube navigation after peace 
has been concluded. 

This is for your information and, if necessary, for the guidance of 
your conversation. We now intend to wait and see whether the 
Soviet Government will return to this matter, perhaps in the sense of 
a participation in the European Danube Commission; the Russian 
Ambassador here called this probable, when I handed him our memo- 
randum. Incidentally, our conversation on this occasion took pla 
without asperity. = 

WeizsickER 


No. 54 


945/300041~47 
Letter of King Christian X of Denmark? 


AMALIENBORG, September 13, 1940. 

Dear Frrenp: I have not had any opportunity to write to you since 
April. I am entrusting this letter to Consul General Langberg.? My 
thoughts are often with you and I have followed with sincere sym- 
pathy the tragic fate of France, which has also overtaken Belgium, 
Holland, and Norway. Poor Carl* is now in London. The action is 


1The addressee of this letter is not indicated, The text printed is a copy found 
in the file of Renthe-Fink. ; 

’ Michael Arentz Langberg, Danish Vice Consul at Nice. 

*i,e, King Haakon VII of Norway, King Christian’s brother. 
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not yet over, and a certain well-known man may still break his neck. 

A letter written after such a long time may naturally contain 
[illegible word], but I shall limit myself to that which is most essen- 
tial, and here that is the German occupation, which oppresses us all 
like a nightmare. I immediately set the tone with respect to the Ger- 
man General, and I have a talk with him at least once a week unless it 
is necessary to do so oftener. Although the conversations are painful 
to me, I believe nevertheless that they are useful, and I have the satis- 
faction that my people fully understand. The most difficult thing 
was to ameliorate conditions, especially when our own Nazis frater- 
nized with the German soldiers and under the protection of the Ger- 
man soldiers tried to provoke brawls in the streets. After the first 
brawl I summoned the General and said that for his own sake and 
mine such a thing must never occur again, and I made an agreement 
with the General that if German soldiers participated in demonstra- 
tions, the police were to inform the German city commandant, who 
would then dispatch an officer to send the German soldiers home. On 
the following day an attempt at a repetition was made. The police 
phoned; a German officer ordered them off and the Danish demon- 
strators were given a proper drubbing. This cooperation is nation- 
wide and is extremely effective for preserving calm. We handle our 
people and the Germans handle theirs. I had the most unpleasant 
experience with a 20-year-old youth who on a bet tried to steal a Ger- 
man machine gun but was caught by the German sentry and turned 
over to the command of the fortress, which under German law sen- 
tenced him to death by shooting. I summoned the German General 
and appealed to him earnestly not to shoot any of my subjects. We 
did not have any death penalty and the only effect of it would be to 
make a martyr out of the youth and thereby aggravate relations be- 
tween the occupation troops and the population. To be sure, military 
laws applied in an enemy country, but the troops in our land called 
themselves our protectors. A combined court composed of an equal 
number of Germans and Danes was established. The Germans con- 
demned him to death; the Danes, to 6 years’ penal servitude; thereby 
he escaped with his life and on the day that the Germans leave the 
country he will be released. Some isolated cases of cutting of military 
telephone lines have occurred and these have been tried by our police, 
so that we now have a definite scale which by agreement with the Ger- 
mans will be followed in the future. The worst people we have here 
are the uniformed civilians who belong to the propaganda department 
in Berlin and appear as inquisitive meddlers both in the ministries 
and in private transactions in order to investigate our economic rela- 
tions. The German General told me that if we had only military per- 
sonnel here, it would go much better. These civilians have caused a 
great deal of irritation, but I admit that after I had complained to 
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the German Minister this thing stopped—possibly they had by then 
found out all they wanted to know. I had a critical experience with 
Ribbentrop, who demanded that we conclude a customs and currency 
union with Germany, which would have meant the total ruin of our 
independent arrangements. Fortunately the entire Government sup- 
ported me, so that we politely rejected this arrangement and pointed 
to the procedure of clearing hitherto followed. We already have one- 
half billion crowns’ worth of Reich certificates [Peichsscheine], partly 
for goods and partly for services demanded by the German occupation 
troops for the construction of airfields and artillery positions. In my 
distress I wrote to Gustav of Sweden, who approved my position on 
the question. This strengthened me greatly. At the German 
Reichsbank the Director gave me his approval; Ribbentrop, on the 
other hand, stated that the rejection would harm Denmark when the 
reorganization of Europe is carried out. I followed the old saying: 
Don’t buy the hide before the bear is killed. The conduct of the peo- 
. ple toward the Germans is dignified. On the street they are ignored— 
which they do not appreciate. They do-everything to make them- 
selves popular, which has the opposite effect. The Germans do not 
understand that their presence here is not wanted. In the cemetery 
in Frederikshavn 80 Germans from a torpedoed transport are buried ; 
in the same cemetery lies a fallen British flier and every day there are 
fresh wreaths on his grave—which does not please the Germans. The 
censorship which the Germans practice is of the worst kind. A news- 
paper vendor in the Amaliegade had said: four pages of lies, two 
pages of advertisements, all for 19 gre. I am strengthened by hearing 
the British radio. But telegrams from abroad no longer get into the 
newspaper, except for telegrams from Germany and Italy, and people 
curse when a telegram from Paris reports news which supposedly 
comes from Copenhagen. We were more fortunate than poor Nor- 
way. In this country the worst damage was suffered at Aalborg, 
. which the British successfully bombed ; there the Germans constructed 
a large airfield; the repairs after the bombing required 14 days; sev- 
eral Danes were also killed. Here in Copenhagen, too, there were air- 
raid alarms, because the British are dropping mines into the Sound; 
none of the British were shot down, however; the rest of us, on the 
other hand, received shell splinters, and nevertheless the Germans 
reported that the British had made an air attack on Copenhagen which 
had been repulsed, with 20 British planes shot down. This lie is 
really too brazen. In the Kattegat and the Great Belt, too, mines have 
been dropped, so that temporarily the connection between Korsgr and 
Nyborg has been cut. Several German transports have been sunk 


* Cf. vol. x of this series, documents Nos. 189, 229, 268, and 382. 
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in the Great Belt and also off Hornbaek in the vicinity of Sjaelland’s 
Reef and especially near Skagen. Humanly speaking it is painful to 
have seen these troops embark and then learn that 2 hours later they all 
drowned. I have spoken with people who saw them going to the Free 
Port and literally all of these young men wept so that the front part 
of their uniforms showed traces of tears. We were in Copenhagen all 
summer and the flag was waving day and night. The people appre- 
ciated it and in Jutland, where we generally stay 3 months, they also 
recognize that this was right. I myself had much to do; for example, 
my diary, which comprises 200 pages, has covered only about 2 months, 
but I am forcing myself to keep it and it is especially interesting on 
account of the German conversations, Adrini* has been a great source 
of strength to me, although she has wept much over what has hap- 
pened, just as she did in 1914. She dutifully goes into the air-raid 
shelter and dispenses chocolate. I did it only for 1 hour when the 
first 2-hour air-raid alarm was sounded, and now when the sirens 
shriek I turn over from my right to my left side; that is my prepared- 
ness. I had had Rita for 2 months at the yacht club and when time 
and the weather permitted I would sail along the coast to Skodsborg 
and back; but it has been years since we had such a nasty, wet, and 
cold August. Domestic politics must not be forgotten. I had a change 
of Ministers twice; that went off quite calmly. Now I have three pol- 
iticians and three nonpoliticians; among the latter is Erik Scaven- 
ius; he committed a blunder in that he was altogether too active in be- 
half of the currency and customs union with Germany, just as he 
recently advocated that the Navy should help the Germans in mine 
sweeping. In this matter too, no one supported him and the German 
Admiral here realized that our refusal was right, but the gentlemen 
in Berlin thought that they knew better. I must acknowledge that 
after he had been repudiated for the second time Scavenius this time 
reported that he was sick, although I would have found it more proper 
if he had resigned. He thinks we are living in 1914 and fails to real- 
ize that April 9, 1940, is a totally different situation from the one at 
that time. Since I consider the communication that I received from 
Germany at the time of the occupation ° as the sole basis for our rela- 
tions with Germany and since it was stated therein that Germany was 
taking over our defense and we sent all the troops home—2,000 for 
garrison duty—we could not therefore undertake the mine sweeping. 
The Germans expected a British landing in Jutland, which I said was 
impossible; I likewise do not believe that the British intend to bomb 


* i.e, Queen Alexandrine. 
* Apparently a reference to the German note presented Apr. 9, 1940. Sce vol. 
1x of this series, document No. 66. 
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Copenhagen. Here at home we are all well. Since we last saw each 
other I have gotten two grandchildren, both of whom are well. I 
wish all the more that the Germans may Jeave; the poor men only 
desire to go home to their families. I recently told the German Gen- 
eral that we felt as if we had a dear mother-in-law in our home, but we 
looked forward to the day when she would leave. 

The observance of my 70th birthday will be kept within modest 
bounds as a result of the presence of the guests, but I have consented 
to ride through the city on that day in an open car. The guard will 
not have any music parade, which the people will also understand. 
The Germans, on the other hand, march twice a week through the 
QMstergade with 125 men and a commander on horseback in order to 
relieve 6 men in front of the d’Angleterre, where the General lives 
under a large Nazi flag, as a result of which no one goes there, so that 
the war profit of the proprietor has been considerably reduced. And 

‘some of the servants come from Berlin, since the Germans consider 
the Danish personnel as spies. 

I could write much more, but I consider this letter long enough. 

With cordial greetings to both of you, I am, 

Yours, etc. CHRISTIAN 


P. S. Consul Jarding, who is in Cannes, is receiving this letter, 
since it is easier that way. 


No. 55 


205/142544 
The Minister in Sweden to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram ~ 
MOST URGENT Srocxuorm, September 14, 1940—8: 00 p. m. 
No. 1421 of September 14 Received September 14—10: 50 p. m. 


To be kept secret. 

I had an opportunity today to talk exhaustively with the King of 
Sweden about the devastating effect of the press-here on German- 
Swedish relations. The King, who was completely informed through 
the Foreign Minister, showed real understanding for my serious com- 
plaints regarding the attitude of the newspapers here. In case the 
latest admonitions of the Foreign Minister are unsuccessful, he is pre- 
pared, personally, to warn in the sharpest form the representatives of 
the press. The Swedish Constitution does not provide for any drastic 
measures against the press. ‘The King told me, however, that he was - 
willing, if need be, to proceed unconstitutionally. 

Please also transmit the foregoing text to the Reichsmarschall. 

Wrep 
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No. 56 
711 /262287-89 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 1956 of September 14 Moscow, September 14, 1940—11: 10 p. m. 
Received September 15—3 : 00 a. m. 

With reference to my telegrams Nos. 1912 of September 11,1 1930 of 
September 13,? and 1932.° 

Molotov asked me to see him today and made the following state- 
ment: 

The Soviet Ambassador had briefly reported by telegram about the 
substance of the German position on the question of the Danube Com- 
mission, and indicated that a detailed report would follow. The 
Soviet Government attaches great importance to bringing about com- 
plete clarity in this question, and has therefore put its position down 
in writing with the reservation that it might make further communica- 
tions as a result of Shkvartsev’s written report. With these words, 
Molotov handed me the memorandum,‘ the beginning of which con- 
tains the substance of the answer given to Shkvartsev,* and then 
renders the Soviet Government’s position about as follows: 


“The Soviet Government recognizes that the purpose of the forma- 
tion of the International Danube Commission was to strengthen Eng- 
lish and long-standing French influence on the Danube, including 
also that part which runs through Germany. This therefore consti- 
tuted an act inimical to Germany. For this reason, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment considers the termination of the Danube Commission 
justified. 

“The Soviet Government, however, sees no reason for the continued 
existence of the European Danube Commission since its formation 
dates back to the Paris Treaty of 1856, and was aimed at establishing 
a predominant position of England and France on the lower Danube, 
at the expense of Russia’s interests. The Treaty of Versailles, by ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union, strengthened the Commission’s role as a 
tool of the Anglo-French bloc directed against the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Government, therefore, finds it necessary to liquidate the 
European Danube Commission as well. 

“The Soviet Government does not intend to participate in those 
yee which deal with the Danube above Bratislava, as the Danube 

ows through Germany in that part. But the Soviet Government 
considers it necessary to establish an international statute for the 


* Document No. 50. . 

. * Not printed (711/262292). This telegram reported that the Soviet press had 
just published the text of the memorandum handed to Schulenburg by Vyshinsky 
(see document No. 50). 

* Not printed (271/177018). 

“The Soviet text, with a German translation of this memorandum, which 
bore the date of Sept. 14, was sent by Schulenburg to Berlin on Sept. 16 
(711/26227. ). 

* See document No. 53. 
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Danube from Bratislava down to the river’s mouth in accordance with 
the interests of riparian states, that is, the Soviet Union, Germany, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Slovakia. That is why the 
_ Soviet Government likewise deems necessary the formation of a new 
Danube commission, in which the Soviet Government is all the more 
interested since it considers Soviet trade with the Danubian states 
as vital for all parts concerned and this trade is developing success- 
fully.” ~ 

I wish to recommend most strongly that the aforesaid desire of the 
Soviet Government be met as far as possible, especially since this would 
certainly temper their displeasure at the Vienna conversations. Molo- 
tov was in atalkative and amiable mood today. 


ScHULENBURG 
No. 57 
71/50710-11 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
TOP SECRET Rome, September 14, 1940—11: 45 p. m. 


Special Security Handling Received September 15—12: 15 a. m. 
No. 1677 of September 14 


With reference to your telegram No. 1253 of September 12.* 
_ I called on Count Ciano at noon today and informed him, in con- 
nection with the conversation of September 10,* of the substance of 
the telegram cited above; at the same time I stated that—and why— 
some kind of positive reply to the Iraq inquiry seemed to us advisable, 
but that we would be guided in this respect entirely by Italy’s wishes. 
Ciano, [laughing as he said it],? immediately characterized as pure 
fantasy the assertion of the Iraq Minister of Justice that Italy had 
some time ago given a written declaration on the independence of the 
Arab countries. Being interested in the opposite, he would take care 
not to make such statements, In order, however, to be quite sure about 
his reply to me, he summoned his specialist, Guarigliana Schellit The 
latter confirmed without hesitation what Ciano had told me, and at 
Ciano’s request, also fetched the file in question. According to this, the 
actual facts in the case are these: The Italian Minister 5 in June and 
later on again in July (not on the 7th, but on the 15th) expressed him- 
self in Baghdad in rather general terms, repeating, moreover, what the 
Bari radio had reported several times before, namely, the very general 
- statement that Italy was interested in seeing the Arab states succeed - 


* Document No. 51. 
- * See document No. 40. 
*The words in brackets were garbled in transmission, and have been supplied 
from the Rome copy (2281/481583-87). 
* Guarnaschelli is meant. 
* Luigi Gabbrielli. 
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in preserving or winning their independence from England with their 
territorial integrity left intact by the British. For purely propagan- 
distic reasons, such statements by the Italian Minister seemed useful at 
the time, but they were never in the nature of a binding statement 
of any kind nor were they ever in their entirety put down in writing. 

Ciano asked Signor Guarigliana on this occasion how the reply was 
proceeding which I was to receive, concerning the questions raised in 
our conversation of the 10th. Guarigliana stated that the memoran- 
dum had just been completed and was ready to be submitted. Ciano 
thereupon asked that it be brought to him at once and stated, while he 
read it aloud, that it, too, confirmed the fact that no commitments of 
any kind had been made in writing. Moreover, he said that the Italian 
attitude, as presented in the memorandum, met our wishes, in so far 
as it was not negative, but termed advantageous a certain compliance 
with Arab wishes, even if this compliance naturally fell short of these 
extensive wishes, Italy had already spent millions on her relations 
with the Grand Mufti, without achieving any notable results. 

Count Ciano let me have the text of the memorandum submitted by 
Guarigliana, which I am transmitting in translation in the following 
telegram.* He mentioned in conclusion that he would, indeed, shortly 
have the opportunity to discuss this matter also with the Reich Foreign 
Minister. 

Alfieri, who was still with Ciano when the latter asked me into his 
study, witnessed the conversation, with my consent. 

MackENsEN 


“Document No. 58. 


No. 58 
71/50712-13 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
Special Security Handling Rome, September 14, 1940—11: 55 p, m. 
TOP SECRET Received September 15—12: 15 a, m. 


No. 1678 of September 14 


With reference to my telegram No. 1677 of September 14.2 
Translation of the [Italian] memorandum. Secret. 


The proposals submitted in Berlin by Tewfik al-Shakir, the private 
secretary of the Mufti, have been studied with interest and our thanks 
are expressed for the friendly communication. 

_ According to these proposals, the Axis Powers are to recognize pub- 
licly the independence of the Arab states, the absence of any intention 


* Document No. 57. 
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at all of restricting this independence, the right of the Arab states to 
forma “union.” 

Such a public declaration is not considered expedient. It should be 
mentioned, among other things, that the granting of unlimited inde- 
pendence to the Arab states would then make it possible for these 
states to fall under the influence of other powers, and might be 
dangerous to their own territorial integrity and independence, since 
they possess no adequate experience in complete self-government, and 
are too weak. ° 

These remarks must naturally remain strictly confidential. 

It should also be noted that reports in our possession consistently 
justify the assumption that Iraq is not in a position, even if she re- 
ceives financial support, to organize a large-scale rebellion in the Arab 
Levant states. There is not even a basis for supposing that Iraq 
(even assuming that it succeeded in taking an attitude of strict neu- 
trality) would be strong enough to prevent English and Indian troops 
from passing through its territory and to protect its own neutrality. 

It does not seem expedient, nevertheless, to ignore the suggestions 
made to us. It would therefore be advisable to take a dilatory atti- 
tude toward the Arabs. Thus far assurances have been given orally 
and not officially in favor of the independence and the integrity of 
the Arab states. These assurances were of a general nature, and 
they could be reiterated orally and also by radio. We should not go 
beyond that, however. We intend, moreover, to grant the request 
of the Mufti for financial assistance, even though it is not in the 
amount indicated. This financial aid might make it possible for the 
Mufti to resume attempts at assassination, disruption of lines of 
communications, of pipelines, etc., to the detriment of England, as 
is his intention. 

As far as the resumption of diplomatic relations between Germany 
and Iraq is concerned, this would naturally be welcomed by us. 

Rome, September 11, 1940. Conclusion of the translation. 


MackEnsen 
No. 59 . . 
121/119884-85 - - : 
Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
_ URGENT Paris, September 14, 1940. 
No. 595 of September 14 Received September 15—4: 15 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

Minister Baudouin, who called on me today, described the situation 
in Indochina, French Equatorial Africa, and French North Africa. 

1) Indochina. 

He asked that the Germans intervene with the Japanese Govern- 
ment in order to halt Tokyo’s projected movement of troops to Tonkin, - 
because this would immediately lead to an invasion by the elite 
divisions of Chiang Kai-shek. In the Franco-Japanese Agreement 
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of the end of August 19401 France recognized Japanese hegemony 
in the new order in East Asia, the most far-reaching prerogatives 
in the economy of Indochina and military controls in Indochina in 
return for Japanese [consent to] Indochina’s remaining under France. 
The impending military complications meant France’s loss of Indo- 
china, which was very important also for Germany because of rubber, 
rice, and other shipments. The United States was two-faced on the 
question of Indochina. At the request of the French Government the 
American Government, through Cordell Hull and Sumner Welles, 
indicated in unmistakable language its decision not to intervene,’ al- 
though American business is protesting against the rights granted to 
Japanese business in Indochina. : 

2) French Equatorial Africa. 

The revolt stirred up by England affects areas which form landing 
stages to the Sudan and follow the route taken at one time by 
Marchand’s Fashoda expedition. Countermeasures by the French 
Government via the Niger Colony are impossible during the next 
month because of the rainy season. The key position for fighting the 
rebellion is therefore the port city of Pointe-Noire with the railroad 
line to Brazzaville. Some French fleet units which left Toulon a few 
days ago by way of Gibraltar are heading for Pointe-Noire. Yester- 
day British fleet units left Gibraltar likewise with Pointe-Noire as 
their destination. The port of Dakar is protected by the battleship 
Richelieu which, although it cannot be maneuvered, has its guns ready 
for battle. Off Pointe-Noire is the British cruiser Delhi. After the 
French units arrive, the Delhi will be given an ultimatum to leave, and 
in case of refusal fire will be opened. 

3) French North Africa. 

The French Government has no confirmation of the rumors about 
an air landing by de Gaulle in Tunis. The situation in French North 
Africa is no longer so precarious as it was only 8 daysago. A relaxa- 
tion of the demobilization provisions for the purpose of upholding the 
authority of the French Government is, however, necessary. 

I took a completely noncommittal attitude toward the statements 
of Baudouin. I remarked that the questions of the African colonial 
territories were being handled by the Italian Armistice Commission. 
Whether there was an agreement with the Axis Powers on the Japanese 
course of action in East Asia or whether such agreement was reached 
in each individual case, I did not know. 


ABETZ 


* See document No. &. 
*On the position of the United States with regard to Japanese actions affect- 
ing French Indochina, see Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 


United States, Japan, 1931-1941 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
13), vol. 11, pp. 289 ff. 
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No. 60 
35/22854 


The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


‘Wasuinerton, September 14, 1940—6: 10 a.m. 
No. 1966 of September 14 - Received September 15—6: 30 a. m. 


For OKW, Foreign Department [Ausland], OKH Attaché Branch, 
and Air Ministry, Attaché Group. 


American Army 


1. Starting September 16, 4 divisions of the National Guard (30th, 
41st, 44th, and 45th) will be called in for active service for 1 year. 
Also a number of troop units of the Coast Artillery as well as 4 
observation sections of the National Guard. Part of the Coast Artil- 
lery units will be used at once at their coast defense installations, which 
provide conditions similar to those in time of war. Details (see 
written report +). 

Thus, from September 16 on, the United States Army will consist of 
9 infantry divisions of the Regular Army—4 of them not yet ready— 
2 armored divisions, not yet ready, 1 cavalry division, and 4 entirely 
unready National Guard divisions called in for active service. 

It remains to be seen what further divisions of the militia will still 
join the active Army. Also the drafting of recruits on the basis of 
general compulsory military service. Aen 

2. Following the large-scale troop maneuvers there was public criti- 
cism, some of it very sharp, regarding the training, efficiency, and 
equipment of the American Army and its Air Force. _ bid 

I urgently recommend that these typically American criticisms 
not be given too much credence. In the course of 1941 and by the 
summer of 1942 at the latest an army of 1,200,000 men, excellently 
equipped and trained, and with the highest morale, as well as a con- 
stantly growing Air Force of the first order must be counted on. 


BorricHEer 
THOMSEN 
Not found. : 
No. 61 
€109/C002190-94 
Memorandum by Dr. Albrecht Haushofer 
TOP SECRET Beruqin, September 15, 1940. 


Ars Trere Smt Possriries or A German-Enevisn Peace? 


On September 8 I was summoned to Bad G. to report to the Deputy 
of the Fihrer? on the subject discussed in this memorandum. The 
conversation which the two of us had alone lasted 2 hours. I had 
the opportunity to speak in all frankness. ; 

I was immediately asked about the possibilities of making known 
to persons of importance in England Hitler’s serious desire for peace. 


1 Rudolf Hess. 
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It was quite clear that the continuance of the war was suicidal for 
the white race. Even with complete success in Europe, Germany was 
not in a position to take over inheritance of the Empire. The Fiihrer 
had not wanted to see the Empire destroyed and did not want it even 
today. Was there not somebody in England who was ready for 
ce? 

First I asked for permission to discuss fundamental] things. It was 
necessary to realize that not only Jews and Freemasons, but prac- 
tically all Englishmen who mattered, regarded a treaty signed by the 
Fiihrer as a worthless scrap of paper. To the question as to why 
this was so, I referred to the 10-year term of our Polish Treaty,” to 
the Non-Aggression Pact with Denmark, signed only a year ago,® to 
the “final” frontier demarcation of Munich. What guarantee did 
England have that a new treaty would not be broken again at once 
if it suited us? It must be realized that, even in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, the Fiihrer was regarded as Satan’s representative on earth 
and had to be fought. If the worst came to the worst, the English 
would rather transfer their whole Empire bit by bit to the Americans 
than sign a peace that left to National Socialist Germany the 
mastery of Europe. The present war, I am convinced, shows that 
Europe has become too small for its previous anarchic form of exist- 
ence; it is only through close German-English cooperation that it can 
achieve a true federative order (based by no means merely on the 
police rule of a single power), while maintaining a part of its world 
position and having security against Soviet Russian Eurasia. France 
was smashed, probably for a long time to come, and we had oppor- 
tunity currently to observe what Italy is capable of accomplishing. 
As long, however, as German-English rivalry existed, and in so far as 
both sides thought in terms of security, the lesson of this war was 
this: Every German had to tell himself: we have no security as long 
as provision is not made that the Atlantic gateways of Europe from 
Gibraltar to Narvik are free of any possible blockade. That is: there 
must be no English fleet. Every Englishman must, however, under 
the same conditions, argue: we have no security as long as anywhere 
within a radius of 2,000 kilometers from London there is a plane that 
we do not control. That is: there must be no German air force. 
There is only one way out of this dilemma: friendship intensified to 
fusion, with s joint fleet, a joint air force, and joint defense of pos- 
sessions in the world—just what the English are now about to con- 
clude with the United States. Here I was interrupted and asked 
why, indeed, the English were prepared to seek such a relationship 
with America and not with us. My reply was: because Roosevelt is a 


* See Series C, vol m, document No. 219. 
* See vol. v1 of this series, document No. 461. 
* See vol m1 of this series, document No. 675. 
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man, and represents a Weltanschauung and a way of life, that the 
Englishman thinks he understands, to which he can become accus- 
tomed, even where it does not seem to be to his liking. Perhaps he 
fools himself—but, at any rate, that is what he believes. A man like 
Churchill—himself half-American—is convinced of it. Hitler, how- 
ever, seems to the Englishman the incarnation of what he hates, what 
he has fought against for centuries—this feeling grips the worker no 
less than the plutocrats. In fact, I am of the opinion that those 
Englishmen who have property to lose, that is, precisely the portions 
of the so-called plutocracy that count, are those who would be readiest 
to talk peace. But even they regard a peace only as an armistice. I 
was compelled to express these things so strongly because I ought 
not—precisely because of my long experience in attempting to effect 
a settlement with England in the past and my numerous English 
friendships—make it appear that I seriously believe in the possibility 
of a settlement between Adolf Hitler and England in the present 
stage of development. I was thereupon asked whether I was not of 
the opinion that feelers had perhaps not been successful because the 
right language had not been used. I replied that, to be sure—if cer- 
tain persons, whom we both knew well, were meant by this statement— 
then certainly the wrong language had been used. But at the present 
stage this had little significance. I was then asked directly why all 
Englishmen were so opposed to Herr v. R[ibbentrop]. I conceded 
that, in the eyes of the English, Herr v. R., like some other personages, 
played, to be sure, the same role as did Duff Cooper, Eden, and 
Churchill in the eyes of the Germans. In the case of Herr v. R,, 
there was also the conviction, precisely in the view of Englishmen 
who were formerly friendly to Germany that—from completely 
biased motives—he had informed the Fihrer wrongly about England 
and that he personally bore an unusually large share of the responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of the war. But I again stressed the fact that 
the rejection of peace feelers by England was today due not so much 
to persons as to the fundamental outlook mentioned above. . 
Nevertheless, I was asked to name those whom I thought might be 
reached as possible contacts. I mentioned, among diplomats, Minister 
O’Malley in Budapest,’ the former head of the Southeastern Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, a clever person in the higher echelons of 
officialdom, but perhaps without influence precisely because of his 
former friendliness toward Germany; Sir Samuel Hoare, who is half- 
shelved and half on the watch in Madrid, whom I do not know well 
personally, but to whom I can at any time open a personal path; as 
the most promising, the Washington Ambassador Lothian, with 
whom I have had close personal connections for years, who as a mem~ 
ber of the highest aristocracy and at the same time as a person of 





®5Owen St. Clair O'Malley, British Minister in Hungary since 1939. 
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very independent mind, is perhaps best in a position to undertake a 
bold step—provided that he could be convinced that even a bad and 
uncertain peace would be better than the continuance of the war—a 
conviction at which he will only arrive if he convinces himself in 
Washington that English hopes of America are not realizable. 
Whether or not this is so could only be judged in Washington itself; 
from Germany not at all. As the final possibility I then mentioned 
that of a personal meeting on neutral soil with the closest of my 
English friends: the young Duke of Hamilton, who has access at all 
times to all important persons in London, even to Churchill and the 
King. I stressed in this case the inevitable difficulty of making a 
contact and again repeated my conviction of the improbability of its 
succeeding—whatever approach we took. 

The upshot of the conversation was H.’s statement that he would 
consider the whole matter thoroughly once more and send me word 
in case I was to take steps. For this extremely ticklish case, and in 
the event that I might possibly have to make a trip alone—I asked 
for very precise directives from the highest authority. From the 
whole conversation I had the strong impression that it was not con- 
ducted without the prior knowledge of the Fiihrer, and that I prob- 
ably would not hear any more about the matter unless a new under- 
standing had been reached between him and his Deputy. 

On the personal side of the conversation I must say that—despite 
the fact that I felt bound to say unusually hard things—it ended in 
great friendliness, even cordiality. I spent the night in Bad G. and 
the next morning still had the opportunity, on a walk together, in the 
presence of the Chief Adjutant, to bring up all the volksdeutsch 
questions from the resettlement in all parts of Europe to the difficul- 
ties as to personnel in the central offices in Berlin—which resulted in 
¥1’s direct intervention. 

A{isrecut] H[avusnorer} 


No. 62 


F18/447-448 
Onsigned Memorandum 
Berry, September 16, 1940. 


Brier For THE Conversation Wits SuseR Recarpine SpANIsH 
REQUESTS FOR DELIVERIES 
1) Military material. 
Requested amounts are too high. The individual items requested 
cannot be evaluated until it is known for what military actions the 


* See document No. 30. 
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weapons are to be used. In general the OKW is of the opinion that 
support by complete German military units would be more effective 
than deliveriesof weaponstoSpain. — 

Separate items: 

One hundred long-barrel guns and 100 mortars cannot be delivered 
from captured French matériel in these amounts; moreover, the cap- 
tured matériel has not yet been adequately inspected and repaired 
for immediate delivery. : 

Twenty-four mobile coastal guns and 100 antiaircraft guns from 
our own stocks can also not be delivered in these amounts; delivery of 
antiaircraft guns is especially difficult at the moment. 

Three squadrons of seaplanes would likewise be very difficult at the 
moment; however, delivery of a limited number could be considered 
if absolutely necessary. 

With respect to antiaircraft guns and planes it should be kept in 
mind that the Spaniards are already familiar with our matériel, so that 
here delivery of the weapons even without crews could be advantageous. 
In the case of the heavy artillery, however, a lengthy training period : 
for Spanish soldiers is necessary. 

2) Economic deliveries? (All amounts requested by the Spaniards 
seem to be greatly exaggerated and should be checked.) 


6-7,000 tons bread grain. Can be delivered. 

5 4 000 tons gasoline We need more exact data as to 
100, 000 tons diesel oil time of delivery and mini- 
200,000 tons kerosene mum quantities absolutely 

40,000 tons lubricating oil needed ; it will be possible to 
deliver these. 

c) 200,000 tons coal Can also be delivered. 

@) 625,000 tons nitrogen ferti- Can be delivered by postpon- 

lizer ane pores German needs. 

e) 100,000~-150,000 tons scrap e delivered. = 


100, 000 tons paper pulp 
48, 000 tons cellulose 
hf) 35, 000 tons manganese ore Can be delivered by Germany. - 
25, 000 tons crude rubber 
100,000 tons cotton 
25,000 tons manila hemp 
and jute 
30,000 tons peanut seeds 


* See vol. x of this series, document No. 355. 
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No. 63 
F14/428-446 
Onsigned Memorandum 


RM 29 Berry, September 17, 1940. 


Recorp oF tHE Conversation BErwEEN THE Reicu Forricn Muvister 
AND THE Spanish Muvister oF Interior, SerRaNo SUNER, ON 
SepremBer 16, 1940, ar 11:00. a1. 


Serrano Sufer expressed his thanks, in the first place, for the very 
cordial reception given him in Germany, and the Foreign Minister re- 
plied that he was happy to get to know Sefior Suier personally; his 
friend Ciano had already told him so much about him that he was no 
longer a stranger to him. The reception which Berlin could give the 
Spanish guest was unfortunately only a wartime one, as was now al- 
ways the case with all receptions owing to the danger of air raids, He 
(the Foreign Minister) hoped, however, that Serrano Sufer would 
also visit Berlin in peacetime at some future date, when it would be 
possible to give him quite a different reception. 

Sufier expressed his conviction that Germany and Spain should 
come into closer contact. After having supported one another hereto- 
fore almost solely through the press, the two countries ought now to 
get to know each other better politically, too. His present visit was 
the first official contact between the two Governments. In this con- 
nection the Foreign Minister made an appreciative remark about the 
attitude of the Spanish press. Serrano Suiier pointed to his leading 
article in the newspaper Arriba. He now wished to discuss the ques- 
tions to be dealt with between Spain and Germany with the same 
sincerity. He was not a diplomat, but had been sent to Germany with 
a concrete mission as the representative of the Spanish Government 
and as the personal agent of Generalissimo Franco. 

After the Civil War Spain had had to suffer under great economic 
difficulties and dislocations. These difficulties were expressed par- 
ticularly in the lack of grain, gasoline, and war material. Never- 
theless Spain did not want to stand aside in the fight for the new 
order in Europe, after having already made a not inconsiderable con- 
tribution to this conflict through her Civil War. Spain wanted “to 
be present in an effective way,” and therefore to participate in the 
present war; without the previously mentioned economic difficulties 
she would have entered the war long ago. However, she was now will- 
ing to join the fight in spite of these difficulties in proportion to the 
support that could be given her in augmenting her inadequate supplies. 
It was a question of assuring the delivery to Spain of the materials 
that were absolutely necessary for such a struggle. 

4618896012 
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Moreover, in entering the war Spain wanted to conform entirely to 
the general plan of Germany and wanted to avoid possibly becoming 
a burden to Germany i in the further course of events. 

Public opinion, which some time ago had been entirely unprepared 
for Spain’s entry into the war, regarded such entry in an absolutely 
positive way, and also the Army, but especially the youth united in 
the Falange, had an affirmative attitude toward Spain’s participa- 
tion in the conflict. Only a small part of the Spanish public took a 
negative attitude, but such minorities existed in every country. 

Serrano Sufier stressed Franco’s wish not to enter the conflict pre- 
cipitately and not to divert Germany from her main objective. 

Regarding relations with England he stated that they became more 
difficult every day. England blocked Spain’s imports of foodstuffs, 
made difficulties in gasoline deliveries, and refused to issue her navi- 
certs. This could easily bring about a situation no longer compatible 
with Spain’s honor and her instinct to defend herself. 

Moreover, Spain was awaiting with great impatience the possibility 
_ ofan operation against Gibraltar. 

In all candor, however, he had to say that in Spain they had noted 
with some surprise that the materials necessary for carrying on war, 
especially artillery, had not yet arrived from Germany. Without 
artillery they could defend neither the Straits of Gibraltar nor the 
Canary Islands. Spain had resorted to makeshift measures in remov- 
ing 15.24 cm. ships’ guns from a number of cruisers and setting them 
up at the endangered spots. But for really effective artillery large 
coastal batteries were needed. Spain needed 10 guns to forestall a 
landing by the English in Tarifa, for which from all accounts the 
plans had already been made. 

On the other hand Spain would fully understand if at this moment 
Germany might have no interest in the Spanish affair since she was- 
occupied elsewhere in her fight against England. They would also 
understand in Spain that possibly at the desire of the Italians the 
operations against the other gateway to the Mediterranean, the Suez 
Canal, were for the time being to be given priority. After all, they 
were aware in Spain of the fact that so far Germany had had 
extraordinary success with tactical surprises and possibly for this 
reason, too, wanted to proceed with reserve at first in Spain. Pre- 
cisely because of the surprise factor, however, he would advise having 
the desired guns set up at Gibraltar in good time, so as to be able to 
intervene all the faster when the time came. 

In the further course of the conversation Serrano Sufier then 
came to speak of the note verbale containing the Spanish wishes with 
regard to Gibraltar and Morocco, delivered by the Spanish Embassy ~ 
in Berlin on June 17 [79] He stated that the matter had been pre- 


2 See vol. rx of this series, document No. 488. 
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sented by the Embassy here in a not very fortunate way, and stressed 
that so far no answer had been forthcoming from the German side. 

As regards Morocco he gave expression to the Spanish Government’s 
fears as to the further development of conditions there. He termed 
the present situation not good, but emphasized that Spain was ready 
and was effectively prepared for all contingencies. As regards the 
future position of Morocco, he appealed to Germany’s reason and sense 
of justice and stated that Spain’s desire was to get all of French 
Morocco in her hands. Morocco belonged to Spain’s Lebensraum and 
was an area which from the economic standpoint compensated for 
certain of Spain’s deficiencies in agricultural production, and with 
its phosphates could deliver the necessary fertilizers for Spanish agri- 
culture. From the political standpoint it was the natural and histori- 
cal objective of Spanish expansion. The present division into the 
Tangier zone and the French and Spanish zones was something en- 
tirely unnatural. Morocco had to become a Spanish protectorate as 
one unit. Its population was notoriously unable politically and ad- 
ministratively to govern itself and therefore some European country 
had to exercise general supervision in any case. Among the European 
countries Spain alone came into question for this supervision, both by 
geography and by tradition. Whereas for Spain, Morocco was a 
natural objective of expansion, the French expansion to Morocco had 
an aggressive character. 

Also from the standpoint of security it was absolutely necessary 
for Spain to acquire all of Morocco. Besides her 1,200 km. border 
with Portugal, which at times had been synonymous with a 
border with England, and her 600 km. border with France, she now 
also possessed an extraordinarily vulnerable 300 km. border with 
French Morocco. 

The Foreign Minister interjected here that since the defeat of 
France neither the French-Spanish nor the Portuguese-Spanish border 
could represent any sort of threat. Moreover, the Portuguese would 
no longer tolerate England’s possibly gaining a foothold on their soil. 

Serrano Sufier replied, however, that Spain had enough to do with 
her two European borders and wanted to make the Moroccan border 
absolutely sure by shifting it to the Sahara. 

Moreover, Spain demanded the region of Oran, since the population 
there was Spanish. Finally, she also wanted to lay claim to a small 
border rectification south of the Spanish colony Rio de Oro as far 
as Bahia del Galgo. y 

Spain had great understanding for Germany’s economic interests, 
Although Morocco’s mineral wealth, especially phosphates, lead, co- 
balt, and other raw materials, had been greatly exaggerated, Spain 
was nevertheless willing to admit special treatment for Germany 
(régimen de comercio excepcional). 
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Moreover Serrano Sufier stressed that also from the standpoint of 
internal order in Spain and because of the consolidation of the Na- 
tional Revolution, an action in the field of foreign policy was nec- 
essary. Of course this was a Spanish interest in the first place, but 
Germany and Italy were also interested in the inner soundness of 
the Spanish regime in bringing about the new order in Europe. 

As far as Italy was concerned Serrano Suiier stated that in Spain 
they had a high regard for the Italians as true friends, but believed 
that Spain herself also had a right to the position of a great power. 

After a remark concerning the somewhat difficult defense position 
of the Canary Islands at present, Serrano Sufier came to speak of 
Portugal. The situation in this country had at times caused Spain 
great concern. Spain would not forget the understanding attitude of 
Portugal during the Civil War. However, one could not avoid the 
realization in looking at the map of Europe that geographically 
speaking Portugal really had no right to exist; she had only a moral 
and political justification for independence as a result of her almost 
800-year existence. Spain recognized this, but had to require that Por- 
tugal align herself with the Spanish group, also in her political atti- 
tude. Portugal had been very much concerned about Germany’s 
advance in France as far as Hendaye. However, he had explained 
to the Portuguese Ambassador in Madrid that Portugal’s fear of Ger- 
many was justified only to the extent that Portugal let her policy be 
influenced by England. If Portuguese policy were no longer subject 
to English influence, then every reason for fearing Germany would 
disappear. 

When the Foreign Minister asked what the Portuguese had 
answered, Serrano Sufier replied that Portugal’s attitude had there- 
upon improved somewhat. However, Portugal had not believed in 
German victory and so her policy had been vacillating. She had 
merely concluded a protocol with Spain which toward the outside 
meant a rapprochement by Portugal with the authoritarian states.” . 
If at that time Germany and Spain had made a joint diplomatic effort 
with Portugal, she could perhaps have been drawn entirely over. to 


~ the side of the authoritarian states. In this connection Serrano 


Suier criticized the attitude of the Spanish diplomats rather sharply 
and underlined once more how easy it was to influence Portugal by 
means of joint pressure on the part of Germany and Spain. 

-Serrano Suiier then announced that he wanted to say a number of 
things about America and especially about Mexico, an intention, 
however, which he did not carry out in the further course of the 
conversation. 


? See vol. x of this series, document No. 95. 
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With the aid of a map,$ which he then gave the Foreign Minister, 
he explained the Spanish territorial claims, which in the main coin- 
cided with those noted on the German map. 

The Foreign Minister replied that he could agree in principle to 
the territorial demands, but would later come back to certain details. 
He explained the delimitation of areas of influence between Italy, 
Spain, and Germany in Africa and stressed that Germany claimed 
for herself the entire area in Central Africa. 

Then the Foreign Minister explained the German standpoint in 
general and expressed great satisfaction that Spain had undertaken 
a revision of her former attitude and was willing in principle to enter 
the war. In the assumption that Franco’s letter to the Fiihrer* 
contained approximately what Serrano Suier had just said regarding 
the Spanish standpoint, and without wanting to anticipate the 
Fiihrer in any way, he could nevertheless even now communicate 
Germany’s basic position. 

Serrano Sufier interjected that the letter to the Fiihrer contained 
only the statement that Spain would do everything in her power to 
intervene effectively in the struggle, and that the Spaniards were 
anxious, after a number of sporadic feelers, now formally to make con- 
tact with the German statesmen by sending to Germany the Minister 
of Interior as a Cabinet member and personal agent of Spain. 

Then the Foreign Minister spoke of the fact that the Spanish note 
regarding claims in Morocco and Gibraltar had not been answered. 
The question was so important that they had subjected it to close 
study in Germany. Through the Embassy in Madrid and through Ad- 
miral Canaris they had made inquiries in order to obtain an exact over- 
all picture of the situation.’ Therefore it was good that the answer 
could now be made in the course of personal contact with a Spanish 
Cabinet member, for notes of reply and written expositions usually 
contributed less to the solution of problems than personal contact and 
acts. The Foreign Minister then described the common ideological 
bonds between Spain and Germany. Even if Germany had not 
wanted to do so, she would nevertheless, on the basis of their common 
ideology, finally have come to render assistance in the struggle of the 
new, young forces in Europe. Thus the Fihrer and Mussolini had 
also stood at the side of Spain in her Civil War. Today Germany 
and Italy were glad that they had decided on this help at the time, 
for it was precisely in the southwest of Europe that they could use a 
new Spain. At the time there had been great rejoicing in Germany at 
Franco's victory in the Civil War, and they also understood very well 

* Not found. 


‘Document No. 48. 
* See vol. x of this series, documents Nos, 274, 313, 369, and 373. 
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that owing to the necessary work of reconstruction Spain could not 
enter the war the very first day. Now, however, the situation had 
undergone a basic change as compared with the beginning of the war. 
Germany had destroyed France and would ensure that in future that 
country would never again play a role that could in any way lead tonew 
conflicts, Germany was now involved in a decisive battle against Eng- 
land, as was also Italy, whose attack on Egypt had begun day before 
yesterday. England would now be finally defeated. It was hard to 
predict how long the war would goon, The Fithrer had recently given 
the answer to this question to a foreign statesman, by saying that Ger- 
many would do everything to conquer England quickly, but was also 
prepared for a longer war. He (the Foreign Minister) believed per- 
sonally that the war would be short. Victory by Germany and Italy 
was absolutely certain and could no longer be snatched from the grasp 
of the two countries. In England things were getting worse and 
worse. After a while there would be nothing left of London but 
rubble and ashes, Really patriotic Englishmen should actually hope 
for an early German invasion, since otherwise the whole country would 
be destroyed. The British had two possibilities: either give up the 
war now or take off with their Government to America, in which case 
the British Isles would be occupied by Germany. Germany would 
take care that no more Anglo-Saxons landed on the European Conti- 
nent. For practical purposes the war was already decided. Whether 
England would succeed in drawing America actively into the conflict 
was extremely doubtful. The Americans wanted merely to play the 
role of an heir to the British Empire. Nevertheless Germany was 
today still involved in the decisive battle with England. He (the 
Foreign Minister) had the task of doing everything on the political 
side to make the war easier for the German soldiers. Therefore 
Germany welcomed every new ally and would be happy if Spain 
would also enter the war. 

In this connection the Foreign Minister spoke of the Duke of Alba’s. 
reports from London, which the Spanish Government had kindly made 
available to him through the German Embassy in Madrid. He 
doubted whether these reports really corresponded to the facts. Sufier 
shared the Foreign Minister’s opinion and reported that Alba had 
stated even during the battle in Flanders that the Germans would never 
be able to push beyond Holland. Only when a German aerial bomb 
recently hit near the Spanish Embassy in London did he regard the 
situation for England as less favorable. The Foreign Minister men- 
tioned in this connection Alba’s attitude during the life of the Non- 
Intervention Committee. At that time he had even tried to get the 
German auxiliaries out of Spain as quickly as possible. He wasina 


* The International Committee for the Application of Non-Intervention in Spain. 
See vol. mm of this series. 
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difficult situation in his double position as a Scottish nobleman and a 
Spanish grandee, and was extraordinarily susceptible to British in- 
fluence. His main source of information was Vansittart. Serrano 
Suiier expressed himself in a similar way regarding the Duke of Alba. 
It had not been possible for the young Spain to fill all diplomatic 
posts in a suitable way, and therefore holdovers of the former regime, 
such as the Duke of Alba and others, were simply still at their posts 
today. Suiier also mentioned the Marquis de Magaz in this connection. 
Spain had been badly represented in Berlin. The Ambassador had not 
only been too old, but he had also had too liberalistic an attitude. 

Returning to the general questions the Foreign Minister stressed 
the task that awaited Germany, Italy, and Spain after the victory, 
which was no longer in doubt. It would be a matter of reorganizing 
Europe and the African area. He was glad that beside the two coun- 
tries, Germany and Italy, an additional great country would partici- 
pate in the reorganization of these areas. For through her entry into 
the war Spain would be able to play the important role appropriate 
to her. At the same time he wanted to stress, however, that Spain’s 
entry into the war would take place entirely of her own free will, on 
condition that the necessary military and economic assistance were 
accorded her. 

Upon an inquiry as to Spain’s needs Serrano Sufier mentioned the 
following points: 

In grain there was a shortage of 600,000 tons, which could be 
reduced to 400,000 tons by imports from abroad and from French 
Morocco. This latter amount was the absolute minimum contribution 
which Spain could not get along without. 

_ Serrano Sufier set Spain’s war needs of gasoline at 56,000 tons a 
month. When the Foreign Minister pointed out to him that after all 
in the present military situation no large-scale troop movements were - 
necessary in Spain, Serrano Sufier replied that nevertheless there was 
a possibility of an English attack on the northern coast of Spain at 
the Atlantic Ocean. Moreover, the population there was not reliable, 
and an attacker might receive support from the Communist elements 
of the population, which were very strong in this area. Furthermore, 
no one knew how the still very strong French Army in Morocco would 
act. It was not impossible that it would place itself at the disposal 
of England or General de Gaulle. Present supplies of gasoline would 
last for 115 days in the case of motor vehicle gasoline, and 250 days 
in the case of aviation gasoline, whereas stocks of lubricating oils 
were very low. The Foreign Minister pointed out to Serrano Sufier 
that aggressive actions at the Atlantic coast or at other points on 
Spanish territory were not very probable in view of the presence of a 
few groups of dive bombers. For as soon as German dive bombers 
appeared on the scene all the ships within a radius of several hundred 
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kilometers would have to withdraw. Moreover, the figures seemed to 
- him to be too high, especially with regard to the gasoline, since, as he 
had said, large-scale troop movements would not be involved. In any 
case, however, Spain would be delivered what was absolutely necessary 
to her. Germany could also make available sufficient quantities of 
coal, nitrogen, and scrap. But Germany could not furnish crude 
rubber, cotton, Manila hemp, and a few other commodities requested 
by Spain. For the rest he believed that the end phase of the war in 
which Spain would participate would only be short, but he could give 
assurance that even if the war should drag on for a longer time Spain 
would be furnished what was really necessary to her. - 

As regards military support, the Fiihrer would communicate every- 
thing necessary during tomorrow’s conference. He (the Foreign 
Minister) wanted today to say only that to him the military side of 
the problem did not seem difficult to solve. 

With the aid of the German map the territorial questions were then | 
discussed once more; the Foreign Minister spoke of the Fiihrer’s wish 
that Spain might cede Germany one of the Canary Islands so that a 
German base might be established there. Also Germany wanted to 
set up bases in Agadir and Mogador with an appropriate hinterland. 
When Serrano Sufier expressed strong objections to ceding one of the 
Canary Islands, since the islands were an old Spanish province and 
their cession was incompatible with Spanish national feeling, the 
Foreign Minister replied that the cession of one of the islands as well 
as the bases was entirely in the Spanish interest. Germany, Italy, and 
Spain as a family of three would have to direct the destinies of 
Europe and Africa jointly. What they had jointly won in Europe 
and Africa, however, they would also have to defend jointly if neces- 
sary. Owing to the increasing speed of airplanes America was mov- 
ing closer and closer to this European-African area, and in 10 years 
the distance from Africa to America would possibly be no greater 
than today the distance from Germany to England across the North 
Sea. 

In conclusion the Foreign Minister also announced Germany’s eco- 
nomic requirements: debt payment, assurance of part of the raw 
materials from Morocco in particular (copper, iron, phosphates), par- 
ticipation in businesses, etc. Within the framework of the over-all 
arrangements these economic matters would likewise have to be 
settled. 

Serrano Suiier seemed quite willing to comply with these economic 
wishes, but was not very cooperative with regard to the territorial 
demands. He stressed the contribution that Spain had made with 
her Civil War more or less as a prior performance in the conflict of ° - 
ideologies and for the new order in Europe, whereupon the Foreign 
Minister answered that both countries could well be content with 
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themselves: Spain had won the Civil War, Germany the Battle of 
Flanders, which would influence the development of Europe in the 
future just as decisively as in ancient times the Battle of Cannae. 

When in conclusion the Foreign Minister put the precise question 
when Spain could enter the war, Serrano Sufer replied that Spain 
would be ready for the war the moment the installation of the 10 
long-bore guns at Gibraltar was completed. 

It was then decided that the economic experts of the two delega- 
tions would meet in the presence of Ambassador von Stohrer in 
order to discuss economic questions’ and then another conference 
of Ministers would be held. The conversation was concluded after 
having lasted more than 3 hours, 


* See document No. 126, footnote 1. 


No. 64 


35/22861-62 
The Chargé dA ffaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


Wasuineron, September 16, 1940—8 : 00 p. m. 
No. 1975 of September 16 Received September 17—9: 00a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1025 of September 13 (Pol. 
V 8800). 

T last reported in telegrams No. 1695 of August 11? and No. 1796 
of August 22 * concerning the negotiations conducted in recent months 
between the United States and Russia. I must conclude both from 
my conversations with Ambassador Oumansky and from my personal 
observations that what is involved here for Soviet Russia is a clarifica- 
tion of economic questions. Soviet Russia, which is greatly interested 
in delivery of American machine tools and other factory equipment, 
has been seriously affected by the export embargo on goods of military 
importance in force since July 2, and is making a determined effort 
through the Ambassador here to obtain important modification in her 
favor (cf. telegram No. 1796). Also a matter of consequence in the 
relations between the two countries is the unilateral blocking by the 
United States of the Baltic assets. Without concessions on the part 
of the United States in this area which would be regarded from the 
Soviet point of view as extensive, it seems that the first prerequisite 
for s political rapprochement between the two countries is lacking. 
How seriously the Soviet Government regards these economic ques- 
tions is shown by the communications of the Ambassador here, con- 
cerning which I reported in telegram No. 1796. 

* Not found. 


* Vol. x of this series, document No. 327, 
*Ibid., document No. 379. 
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The American Government is doubtless attempting, in connection 
with the stiffening of British and American foreign policies with 
respect to Japan, to utilize the above-mentioned negotiations for a 
political rapprochement with Soviet Russia. Its favorable attitude 
up until very recently in the question of approving export licenses 
for oil and scrap and chartering American ships, especially tankers, 
for shipping cargoes to Russia, makes this tendency of American for- 
eign policy quite evident (cf. telegram No. 1695). However, in view 
of the very extensive demands of American industry in connection 
with the new large-scale rearmament program and what are in the 
American view priority deliveries to Great Britain and Canada, the 
American Government will not be able to satisfy the Soviet Russian 
desires within the foreseeable-future, so that for a really comprehen- 
sive understanding the quid pro quo is lacking. 

In my opinion the American Government will not allow these nego- 
tiations to be broken off under any circumstances, and by means of 
concessions will keep open as in the past the possibility of an under- 
standing with Russia. : 


_  THOMsEN 
No. 65 
¥5/0463-0464 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Draft Telegram 
Beri, September 16, 1940. 
RAM 31 g. Rs. 


For the Ambassador personally. 

Please call on M. Molotov on the afternoon of September 21, if 
by that time you are not otherwise instructed,? and communicate ta 
him verbally and casually, preferably while engaged on another er- 
rand, the following: 


The continued penetration of English planes into Germany and into 
the territories occupied by Germany makes it necessary to strengthen 
the defenses at several points, and particularly in northern Norway. 
Part of this reinforcement is an antiaircraft artillery battalion, which, 
with its equipment, is to be stationed in northern Norway. Investiga- 
tion of the transport facilities revealed that for this purpose the route 
by way of Finland would present the least difficulty. This antiaircraft 
battery will presumably be landed near Haparanda on September 22 


1Jt is not clear whether this telegram and the telegram to Helsinki quoted in 
footnote 3 were sent or not, or whether, if sent, they were countermanded by 
later instructions. A note of Sept. 21 by the Foreign Intelligence Branch of 
OKW reads: * 

“According to a communication from the Foreign Ministry the Fiihrer has 
decided against informing the Soviet Government about the German troops 
passing through Finland.” (9860/E692869) 

The communication from the Foreign Ministry has not been found. 
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and transported to Norway, part way by rail, and the rest by road. 

The Finnish Government, appreciating the special circumstances, 
has granted the German request to permit this transport to take 
place.? 


We are anxious to inform the Soviet Government of this step in 
advance. 
We assume—and request express confirmation—that the Soviet 
Government will keep this communication strictly secret. 
Wire report that instruction has been carried out.* 
RiBBeNtTROP 


7 See document No. &6. 

1 draft telegram from the Foreign Minister to the Minister in Finland, also 
dated Sept. 16, has the following text: 

“For the Minister personally. 

“Arrangements have been made by German and Finnish military authorities 
for the transport of an antiaircraft artillery battalion through Finland. I wired 
the Moscow Embassy in this matter as follows: 

“Insert [text of RAM 31 g. Rs.]. 

“End of telegram to Moscow. 

“Please notify the Foreign Minister in Helsinki on the afternoon of Sept. 
21 of the step which is being taken in Moscow.” (F5/0464) 


No. 66 
F14/455—465 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Berrtxy, September 17, 1940. 


Recorp or 4 ConversaTIoN BETWEEN THE FiiuRER AND THE SPANISH 
Mrvister oF [nrertor, Serrano SuUNER, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE 
Reicu Foreign Mrvister, Iv Bertxw on Sepremper 17, 1940 


As a preliminary Serrano Sufier delivered a short oral message of 
Generalissimo Franco, in which the latter expressed to the Fuhrer 
his gratitude, sympathy, and high esteem, and emphasized to him 
his “loyalty of yesterday, of today, and for always.” Franco had 
commissioned him to bring about a direct contact with the German 
Government in this decisive time. Since he had already informed 
the Foreign Minister of the Spanish wishes, he did not at the moment 
want to come back to that again, but only wished to emphasize that 
the Spanish attitude toward Germany had not changed in the least. 
It was not a question of a revision of Spanish foreign policy, but only 
of a clarification of the conditions under which Spain was ready to 
fight the war together with Germany. Whenever Spain’s supply of 
foodstuffs and war material was secure she could immediately enter 
the war. With reference to the war material, Suiier declared that the 
details of the Spanish wishes had been conveyed to Admiral Canaris* 


* See document No. 30, enclosure. 
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and Sufier made precise the wish for placing artillery at their dis- 
posal by specifying that the Spaniards considered ten 38-centimeter 
guns necessary for Gibraltar. 

The Fiihrer replied that the German people had not forgotten the 
stand which Spain had taken in the World War and that this feeling 
of appreciation had been the most profound cause for the German 
conduct during the Civil War. Now Germany was in the decisive 
struggle against England. Continentally this struggle was already 
decided. A British landing on the Continent was to be characterized 
as an absolute chimera. The only military possibility still existing 
was an attempt by England to alienate the French colonies in North 
Africa from the Pétain Government and use them as a new position 
for the continuation of the war. Aside from that, England had no 
more opportunities whatever for penetration into the European Con- 
tinent, from Norway to Spain and Portugal. 

In this connection, Sufier pointed to the Spanish fear concerning 
an English landing on the Cantabrian coast and in this regard men- 
tioned that communistic elements in the population of the Asturias 
would render the situation very complicated in the event of such a 
landing attempt. The Fiibrer replied that he could set Serrano 
Sufier’s mind at rest in this respect on the basis of experiences with 
landings in Norway where indeed the entire population had been on 
the side of the English, and the latter, in spite of that, could achieve 
no success. In Norway it had also been shown that coast artillery 
was not suitable for repelling an attack, but instead that air defense 
brought the most favorable results. If a group of Stukas and a 
group of heavy pursuit planes were made available for the conquest 
of Gibraltar, then within 8 days no enemy ship would any longer 
dare to venture into these Spanish areas within a radius of 350 kilo- 
meters, for while the heavy bombs of 1,800 kilograms which these 
machines carried could perhaps not completely destroy a ship, 
a direct hit would render it so incapable of battle that a repair of | 
several months would be necessary. The English, however, would 
not want to run such a risk. In Norway, in any case, we had forced 
the English to retreat only through the use of Stukas. 

When Serrano Suir for his part pointed again to the great strength 
of the fortress of Gibraltar, the Fiihrer replied that an attack with 
heavy artillery against an establishment of that type would not be as 
effective as would be an operation with the special weapons used in 
overwhelming the Maginot Line. Heavy aerial bombs had an effect 
many times as great as the heaviest artillery and even the works of 
the Maginot Line could not stand up under it, since armored struc- _ 
tures, which according to World War experience could withstand the 
heaviest artillery, had been annihilated by 1,000-, 1,400-, and 1,800- 
kilogram aerial bombs inside of 10 minutes. Even when there was 
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no direct hit, the concussion effect of a 1,000-kilogram bomb was in 
itself tremendous. Therefore, the decisive factor for the conquest and 
later defense of Gibraltar is the guaranteeing of absolute air su- 
premacy. To be sure, we had set up heavy artillery on the Channel 
coast; it was however intended only for very bad weather when pene- 
tration by air attacks upon the enemy positions was completely out 
of the question. Aside from that the installation of 38-centimeter 
guns would take several months. Already in the middle of July we 
had installed the batteries erected in the vicinity of Calais, 

The superiority of the Stukas as compared to heavy artillery 
is shown by the following figures: A great long-barreled gun could 
fire 200 rounds without repair, while a Stuka squadron of 36 machines 
in use thrice daily could drop 120 bombs of 1,000 kilograms each, 
every one of which contained the appropriate amount of high-pow- 
ered explosives, while a 38-centimeter shell contained only 70 to 75 
kilograms of explosives. It was a sure thing that one could not long 
resist the attack of a dive-bombing group of Junkers 88’s and that, 
at the approach of this feared opponent, the English fleet would 
immediately get away from Gibraltar and from the entire vicinity. 

The Fithrer declared further that it would not be possible to pro- 
vide 38-centimeter guns for Gibraltar. Even the transporting would 
involve extraordinary difficulties, and the installation would require 
3 to4 months. Germany could, however, make special artillery avail- 
able for the Gibraltar undertaking. Moreover, it was clear that Ger- 
many would do everything in her power to help Spain. For once 
Spain entered the war, Germany would have every interest in her 
success, since indeed a Spanish victory would be a German one at the 
same time. In the Gibraltar undertaking, it would be primarily a 
matter of taking the fortress itself with extraordinary speed and 
protecting the Straits. 

Serrano Suiier thanked the Fiihrer and pointed out that in the 
previous discussions which had taken place on this subject between 
German military experts, among others Genera] von Richthofen and 
Admiral Canaris, with General Franco, the German intentions had 
not clearly come to light; indeed, quite on the contrary a certain con- 
fusion had arisen. Asa result of the Fihrer’s explanations, the mili- 
tary possibilities appeared in an entirely new light. He was asking 
the Fiihrer whether he was ready to put down in writing the views _ 
just expressed so that he could convey them to General Franco on 
his return. 

The Fihrer promised this ? and emphasized that the question of the 
capture of Gibraltar had already been studied minutely by the Ger- 
man side. For example, a commission of German front-line officers 
who had had a leading part in the conquest of important French and 


*See document No. 70. 
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Belgian fortifications, like Fort Eben Emaél and the Maginot Line, 
had gone to Spain in order to examine the question on the spot. On 
the basis of the impressions of this commission as well as of the par- 
ticulars about the condition of Gibraltar which Germany had possessed 
from former times or obtained recently through Admiral Canaris they 
had come to the conclusion that Gibraltar could be conquered by a 
modern attack with relatively modest means. It was a matter of 
methods which Germany had already used so successfully in the west. 
Gibraltar was definitely less capable of resistance than the fortifica- 
tions in the west. Casemated guns could be silenced more easily than 
perchance the guns of the Maginot Line which were installed in 
armored cupolas, and the exposed artillery of Gibraltar could be over- 
whelmed even more easily. The military cooperation of Germany 
in the Spanish war would consist of : . - 


1. Immediately expelling enemy ships from the Straits, and 

2. making available a small troop of specialists with special 
weapons by whom Gibraltar could be quickly overwhelmed without 
great sacrifice of blood. This would be a matter of a small selected 
special troop of assault engineers equipped with special armor- 
destroying guns—the so-called “Scharten” or “Pillbox-crackers” 
[Bunkerknacker]. As soon as Gibraltar was taken, the problem of 
the Mediterranean would therewith be settled and no serious danger 
from French Morocco either could any longer threaten. 


In the further course of the conversation, Serrano Sufer, in the 
same fashion as in his conference with the Foreign Minister again 
criticized a few Spanish diplomats.? In Berlin, Spain had unfor- 
tunately been represented by an Ambassador too old and too liberal- 
istic, but the Falange had not been able to build up the necessary 
young forces fast enough to fill the posts important in foreign policy 
with the right people. The Fiihrer replied that he had great appre= 
ciation of this difficulty for Germany also in certain instances in 
1934 still had representatives abroad with the spirit of 1932. Sufier 
seized upon this remark and said that Germany in fact had not always © 
been well represented in Salamanca.* Sometimes it was a matter 
of Germans who, to be sure, spoke Spanish because they had formerly 
lived in South America, but who had had no idea of the actual Spanish 
problems and of the Spanish spirit. 

In the further course of the conversation, Serrano Sufier came to 
speak about Morocco, and justified the Spanish claims for it in a 
manner similar to that in the conversation with the Foreign Minister. 
He characterized Morocco as Spain’s Lebensraum and as her natural 
objective for expansion. For reasons of domestic strengthening of the 


* See document No. 63. 
*Salamanca had been the seat of General Franco’s Government during much 
of the Spanish Civil War. 
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regime and of external security, Spain was raising the known terri- 
torial demands. 

The Fiihrer agreed with him in the last point with the remark that 
many a domestic difficulty which Spain at the moment perhaps still 
had to face could quickly and easily be overcome by successes with 
foreign policy. This was an old historical experience. Moreover, it 
was a matter of two questions: 

1. of the problem of the war, which essentially was a military ques- 
tion, and 


2. of the future configuration of the relationships in Europe and 
Africa. 


Here Germany on the one hand had economic interests—she wanted 
to buy raw materials and sell finished manufactured goods—and on 
the other hand there was the problem of security for her African 
future in Central Africa, For under certain conditions, a great dan- 
ger could threaten her possessions there and even the whole new 
order as well. It was not out of the question that England and 
France would try to entice America to the Azores and in these efforts 
find support in certain imperialistic tendencies of America now al- 
ready coming to the fore. England could in this way gain a foothold 
in the islands stretching out in front of Africa—whereby, in time, 
a very unpleasant situation would arise. For the Continent would 
be dependent upon that power which kept the outlying islands occu- 
pied, especially if it concerned a power with naval superiority. Now 
the control of the seas could be exercised neither by Italy, nor by 
Germany, nor by Spain. Therefore, it was necessary to set up de- 
fensive strong points on the islands in good time. Sufer interjected 
here that the defense of the Canary Islands could probably best be 
arranged within the framework of a military alliance between Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. The Fihrer replied that it was a matter not 
only of the Azores but of the other island groups, so that one must 
take the position of defending against the Western Hemisphere the 
parts of the earth—Europe and Africa—designated as the Eastern 
Hemisphere. But for this bases were needed in the islands and on 
the African coast. 

To this, Serrano Sufier remarked that Germany had won the war 
and could claim the leadership in the new order. The defense of 
the European-African area, however, must take place within the 
framework of a military alliance of the three powers and of a wise 
policy. : 

The Fihrer continuing explained the German interests. It was a 
matter of: 

first, to render the northern area free from blockade; 

second, to create security toward the east, for danger always threat- 
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ens from the east, and Germany was filling a very useful role as the 
eastern bulwark for Europe; and 

third, to assure Germany a great colonial area, which was not, how- 
ever, a matter of area for settlement, of which she possessed enough 
on the European Continent, but instead purely a matter of colonies 
for raw materials. The European countries could maintain them- 
selves against the American Continent only if they too conducted a 
European continental policy and in so doing made Africa an abso- 
lutely integral part of the Eastern Hemisphere. The bloc of North 
and South America must be confronted by the European bloc. 
Serrano Sufier agreed with these remarks and gave notice of an 
additional Spanish territorial claim against France at the Pyrenees 
border. This involved not extensive territorial demands but merely 
rectifications of the border, which, since it had been set by France, 
ran entirely to Spain’s disadvantage. He also touched briefly on 
_-the religious problem and stressed that Spain though a Catholic 
country nevertheless had often been in conflict with the Vatican and 
had had to defend the honor of the State against the Pope. 

The Fithrer replied that with closer relations to Spain a direct 
contact at the Spanish-French border between Generalissimo Franco 
and himself seemed indicated. Such a conversation could, without at- 
tracting too much attention, easily be arranged at the proper time, 
Serrano Sufer seized on this idea with satisfaction. . 

After a 1-hour duration the interview was concluded, 
Scummr 
Minister 


No. 67 
F14/447-454 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat 


RM 30 Berurn, September 17, 1940. 


ReEcorp oF THE CoNVERSATION Between THE Retcu Foreten Minister 
AND THE SpanisH Minister or Inrertor, SeRRANO SUNER, IN THE 
Presence or State SECRETARY VON WEIZSACKER, ON SEPTEMBER 17, 
1940 : 

Referring to the conversations which he will have shortly with 
Mussolini and Ciano in Rome, the Foreign Minister suggested to 
Serrano Sufer that the conversation be continued on Sunday morning, 
September 22; meanwhile Serrano Sufier would have sent a written 
report to Generalissimo Franco in Madrid, together with the letter 
promised by the Fiihrer, by a special fast airplane which was kept 
ready for this purpose, and would himself have inspected the points of 
the Maginot Line and the French coast mentioned by the Fiihrer. In 


1 See documents Nos. 66 and 70. : 
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order to clarify the situation he wished to summarize the German view- 
point once more in concrete form: 


1. The military question would be explained comprehensively by 
the Fiihrer in the letter to Franco. From this it would be seen how 
Germany judged the situation and the extent to which she could con- 
tribute to the military operations against Gibraltar by making avail- 
able armaments and technical experts. It seemed to him that the suc- 
cess of this action was completely assured. Furthermore, he, the 
Foreign Minister, was in complete agreement with the opinion ex- 
pressed yesterday evening by Serrano Suiier that the declaration of 
war against England would have to consist in a bombardment of 
Gibraltar. Military matters need therefore no longer be discussed 
in the present conversations, for Generalissimo Franco would be able 
to reach a definite decision on the basis of the Fiihrer’s letter. 

2. As regards supplying Spain with food and other raw materials, 
the question of grain and raw material supplies would be thoroughly 
studied by Germany. Even now assurance could be given that the 
quantities which Spain absolutely needed for her military operations 
would in any event be delivered by Germany. In this connection, 
however, attention must be called to the fact that some of the Spanish 
wishes could not be fulfilled, since Germany did not have these raw 
materials herself. ‘ 

In connection with the grain shipments, as to which Germany could 
satisfy Spain completely,? he suggested that an expert from the Min- 
istry of Food be sent to Spain; he could act as an adviser and make 
available to the Spanish authorities the German experiences in regard 
to marketing rules, over-all estimates, and management of agricultural 
production and questions of distribution. In answer to a question 
by Sufier, the Foreign Minister expressly stated that he meant only an 
adviser to the Spanish Government. Serrano Sumer accepted this 
proposal with thanks and stated that Spain was really very much 
interested in the German experiences in these fields. 

In this connection the Foreign Minister also suggested that a German 
gasoline expert be sent toSpaim. He expressed the conviction that the 
additional quantity of 56,000 tons a month requested by Spain * was 
perhaps set too high since, as had often been pointed out, large move- 
ments by the Spanish Army would not be necessary. Thus the gaso- 
line expert could help to determine the quantity Spain needed in each 
case and also make available the German experiences in regard to 
distribution, ete. 


Serrano Sufier replied that the Foreign Minister was perhaps right 
in his opinion regarding the limited scope of the military operations, 
but that it was also necessary to take precautions in case of less favor- 
able developments involving fighting in Morocco or necessitating de- 
fense of the Cantabrian coast against attacks from the sea, and that 
the request for 56,000 tons of gasoline per month was based on these 
considerations. 

The Foreign Minister replied that with the assistance of Germany 
Gibraltar would surely be captured with lightning speed. That would 

‘CE. document No. 62; also vol. x of this series, document No. 404. 

See document No. 63. 
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be the end for the English in the Mediterranean, and their fleet 
would have to withdraw from there as fast as possible. He did not be- 
lieve there would be an operation in Morocco or at the Atlantic coast, 
and consequently it would surely be possible to get along with much 
less gasoline. In any case, Spain would receive enough supplies from 
Germany to ensure that she would not suffer any shortages. Serrano 
Sufier again expressed misgivings. He hoped sincerely that the 
Foreign Minister was right, but to be quite honest he had to refer 
once more to the fact that even in case Gibraltar was captured the 
strait would not be completely closed and there was definitely the 
possibility that part of the English squadron would escape from the 
Mediterranean into the Atlantic, especially during the night, and 
would threaten the Spanish coast there. Spain wanted in any event 
to be prepared for such a case. North Africa could also be threatened 
by the English fleet and by possible landing attempts. It was also 
to be feared that French Morocco would join de Gaulle and thereby 
the English, and thus create an extremely complicated situation. 

The Foreign Minister tried again to dispel Suiier’s misgivings. If 
Gibraltar was in Spanish possession and several Stuka units were 
made available, no enemy ship could let itself be seen within a wide 
radius. Just this morning Italian Minister of Colonies, Teruzzi, had 
told him that the English fleet could hardly hold its position in Alex- 
andria and if the Italians conquered Egypt the fleet would probably 
withdraw very quickly through the Suez Canal. 

Turning to the territorial questions, the Foreign Minister said that 
Germany would take Morocco away from France in her peace treaty 
with that country and give it to Spain, with the exception of the bases 
of Mogador and Agadir and their hinterland as well as certain eco- 
nomic reservations, to be determined by friendly agreement, in the 
form of German participation in the Moroccan sources of raw mate- 
rials (phosphates, manganese). Referring to the clear separation of 
Spanish, Italian, and German interests in Africa and the necessity of 
a joint defense of the European-African area against America, the 
Foreign Minister again asked Serrano Suiier in precise terms whether 
Spain was willing to cede one of the Canary Islands to Germany. He 
requested that this question be submitted to Generalissimo Franco and 
referred in this connection to Roosevelt’s policy in South America; 
with large-scale participation of members of the Spanish race in 
South America, he was absorbing that Continent completely. 

Using a-map, the Foreign Minister then repeated the Fihrer’s 
statements on the defense situation in the light of these tendencies of 
Roosevelt and the necessity of counterbalancing the American Con- 
tinent with a European-African Eastern Hemisphere.® The Foreign — 


*No memorandum on Ribbentrop’s conversation with Teruzzi has been found. 
® See document No. 66. 
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Minister pointed out that the African islands situated on the fringe of 
this continental bloc must be equipped for defense immediately. 

Serrano Sufier expressed the strongest misgivings here. For na- 
tional reasons it was absolutely impossible for Spain to cede islands 
which belonged to Spain historically and constituted a part of Spain. 
He completely understood the Fiihrer’s great conception of the conti- 
nental defense of Europe and Africa, and he himself saw the danger 
which could threaten this bloc from America, but he believed that this 
defense could be completely assured within the framework of a mili- 
tary alliance. The Foreign Minister referred to the necessity for ex- 
tremely advanced technical installations on these bases and expressed 
the fear that Spain alone was perhaps not in a position to provide 
these. Serrano Suiier nevertheless did not deviate from his point 
of view. He tried to divert the German interest to the Portuguese 
island of Madeira. After all, Portugal had only become great because 
she had been on the side of Germany’s opponents in the World War, 
and if Germany held Madeira and San Luis de Senegal as defense 
bases, just as good a defense system could be established as one with 
the Canary Islands and the bases of Mogador and Agadir in Morocco. 
Suiier indicated in this manner that cession of the last two bases in 
Morocco did not please the Spaniards either. Thus he referred, for 
example, among other things to the fact that Mogador was needed 
as @ harbor for the hinterland of Morocco. He added that if the most 
important sources of raw materials and these two bases were not 
given to Spain, Morocco would be more or less “eviscerated” and de- 
prived of its main value. 

When the Foreign Minister indicated that after all Morocco was 
falling to Spain through the German victory over France, Serrano 
Sufier replied that Spain was quite prepared to conquer Morocco 
with her own blood, and that she could claim title to the territory 
in her own right through her participation in the war and the sacrifice 
of human lives necessitated thereby. The Foreign Minister pointed 
out that Germany would be willing to take Spanish Guinea and the 
small Spanish islands (Fernando Po, etc.) of Central Africa in ex- 
change for the Moroccan territory to be given to Spain. Germany 
claimed the Central African territory as her colony and it would be 
well to have clearly defined spheres of interest in Africa from the 
very start. Serrano Sufier did not discuss this further. He said, 
however, that he was willing to inform Franco of Germany’s wishes, 
but expressed the strongest doubt on his part as to whether Franco 
would be able to meet the wishes regarding cession of one of the 
Canary Islands. He himself had come to Germany with authoriza- 
tion to discuss only problems within the framework of the Spanish 
requests presented in the Spanish note, and he could not go beyond 
this. 
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Following a thorough discussion of the technical program for 
further negotiations preceding the conclusion of a protocol, the con- 
versation was brought to a close after having lasted for 1 hour. 

Scamopr 
Minister 
. No. 68 
F10/006~-016 ; 
Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini? 
SeprempBer 17, 1940. 


Duce: In the first place please accept my most cordial thanks for 
your last letter.2 I read it with great interest and can only endorse 
your general views on the situation. 

The fact that a relatively long interval lies between my last letter ® 
and today’s is due not only to the tremendous amount of preparatory 
work but also to the uncertainty of a situation that makes it difficult 
to prognosticate even for the very near future. 

I shall now try, Duce, to give you in a few sentences an idea of the 
work that has been done since the conclusion of the operations in the 
west. 

The first task consisted in the protection of what had been won. 
This protection actually begins at Kirkenes and ends at the Channel 
and the Spanish border. Not only must these areas be protected from 
possible attacks from outside, but above all preparations for our own 
attacks must be carried out and safeguarded. Today the Norwegian 
fiords have been closed off against attacks from the sea and the entire 
area has been secured from attacks from the air to such an extent that 
a serious threat need no longer be feared. The same is true for the 
Danish coast and now also for the Dutch-Belgian-French coastline. 
The demands thereby made on our antiaircraft forces are enormous. 
This applies most of all to protecting our preparations for attack- 
ing England. And these preparations, Duce, are really tremendous. 
This is the second task, which has now been in progress for months. 
The first task was to clean out the harbors and put them in order, 
clean the canals, repair the locks, remove countless sunken ships, 
clear away mines—a task which is both time-consuming and danger- 
ous. Our entire North Sea and the Channel are now already one 
single monstrous mine field. The shallowness of this sea makes it 
possible to sink ships not only with anchored mines but also espe- 
cially with magnetic mines. Along with this we must now lay our 
mine fields. For this work hundreds of thousands of workers have 
been called up in these ports. There is a lack of quarters for them, 
some of the roads had been destroyed, bridges for bringing up con- 


1'The copy in the file is not signed. 
? Vol. x of this series, document No. 388. 
* See ibid., document No. 166. 
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struction materials had been blown up, and the railroads were in 
large part out of commission. Nevertheless we have been able in 
the course of the last few months to bring order into this whole 
situation, to open up a large part of the railroad network, build 
new bridges, replace the emergency bridges which had been built 
during the advance and which blocked the canals, and so create 
the prerequisites for moving up additional forces along the Dutch- 
Belgian-French coast. Countless medium and heavy batteries were 
installed. They are already ready for action, or will be in the very 
near future. Since some of these batteries are themselves within 
reach of British coastal batteries, they have been set in the heaviest 
concrete, particularly the accommodations for crews and ammuni- 
tion. Independent of this, material is being made available for trans- 
port and weapons, as well as for putting the airfields in order, But 
this description would be incomplete, Duce, if I did not point out 
that during the same period we have also strengthened our borders 
toward the east—a measure taken if for no other reason than that 
the regeneration of our armored command can best be undertaken 
in its home areas. Then there are the organization of numerous 
new units, the discharge or demobilization of a number of older di- 
visions, and their replacement by divisions of younger men. These 
measures, Duce, seemed necessary to me particularly in consideration 
of the uncertain developments in Rumania. For whatever happens: 
Duce, I believe we must be so strong that we can in all circum- 
stances cope successfully with any projected new intrigue on the 
part of England as well as any possible new coalition of forces! 
The attack on England, upon which all our work and preparations 
are centered, has suffered the worst kind of delay so far owing to the 
weather ; our meteorologists are at a loss to explain this or find paral- 
lels for it. For a month and a half we have been waiting for a few 
clear days in the west, for we absolutely must have that much time 
to justify the really large-scale commitment of our Luftwaffe. Since 
we unfortunately do not possess supremacy at sea, the absolute mastery 
of the air is the most decisive prerequisite for the success of the opera- 
tion. For weeks now we have been carrying on aggressive warfare of 
progressive intensity with our air forces against the British Island. 
The character of these attacks, however, is still one of more or less 
severe reprisal raids. Unfortunately we have not had the weather 
needed for the really large-scale attack. Nevertheless we have cer- 
tainly already had notable successes even with our present attacks, 
As in Norway, our pilots are fighting under the most unfavorable 
conditions imaginable with really admirable heroism. Such extraor- 
dinary progress has been made in attrition of the British Air Force 
that, to the extent of the radius of our fighter planes, we can already 
talk of a real control of the air. I am waiting, as I did last year, for 
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-weather that will make it possible for me to have the final, annihilat- 
ing blows dealt, and—I can assure you of this, Duce—with me is wait- 
ing the entire German Wehrmacht! 

I have observed your own successes with great pleasure, Duce, the 
defeat of British Somaliland and the successful attacks in North 
Africa. The German people are with you in these battles, and every 
success which you achieve, Duce, whether on land or sea or in the air, 
is felt here exactly asif it were our own. 

Since circumstances do not allow us to foresee when hostilities will ~ 
cease, we are, I believe, forced to act farsightedly in making all pos- 
sible preparations so that no matter what is still possible this fall we 
can in any case continue to prosecute the war successfully in the 
winter. I am therefore convinced that it can be important to make it 
possible for Spain to enter the war. In this regard the Spanish Goy- 
ernment has approached Germany with a number of military and eco- 
nomic requests. The military requests can be filled very easily, for 
they involve in the main only the detachment of some artillery and a 
number of special troops. The economic requests are more difficult. 
My Foreign Minister will report the details to you, Duce. The Ger- 
man harvest can be called a good average harvest. The potato, turnip, 
and cabbage crop will probably be very good; perhaps it will even 
seta record. In these circumstances, and considering the fact that we 
still have reserves available, I believe I would be justified in giving 
the Spanish Government the needed aid. Nevertheless it is a very 
serious sacrifice for us in some areas. However, I see the problem 
_ today in the following terms: 

France as such is finished. There is still danger of a secession move- 
ment in her northern colonies. There is no assurance that such seces- 
sion might not even occur in secret agreement with the French Gov- 
ernment. If, however—whether with or without the knowledge or 
desire of the Vichy Government—North Africa should join up with 
the British, this might give new impetus to the British cause, at least 
for a certain period. But as soon as there is a reliable bridge to North 
Africa via Spain I would no longer consider this danger to be very 
great. For Spain, too, a clear decision in this direction means in- 
creased security. This is one point. , 

The other point is our relations with Japan.. My Foreign Minister 
will give you the reports, Duce, that we have received regarding the 
possibility of a new development in the east.* I believe in principle 
that in spite of all other misgivings a close cooperation with Japan 


is the best way either to keep America entirely out of the picture or to 
render her entry into the war ineffective. 


If you should consider it advisable, Duce, for us two to confer 
once again, I would gladly come either to the border or to a north- 
Italian city so as to return in this way your last visit, which I still 
today recall so vividly. 


* See document No. 73. 
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Moreover, my Foreign Minister is familiar with everything and 
can speak with you on all problems, Duce. 
Once more, please accept my thanks for your last letter, and my 
cordial regards. 
In loyal comradeship 


[Eprrors’ Nore. Operation Seeloewe, the invasion of Britain, 
preparations for which had been going on since the issuance of direc- 
tive No. 16 (volume X of this series, document No. 177) on July 16, 
1940, was postponed again on September 14, and on September 17 it 
was postponed indefinitely. On October 12 a directive was issued 
postponing the operation until the spring of 1941. These directives 
and other documents on the postponement of Operation Seeloewe are 
printed in “Fiihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 1939-1945,” Bras- 
sey’s Naval Annual, 1948, pages 137-140. ] 


No. 69 


B19/B003750 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 707 Beriin, September 17, 1940. 

The Finnish Minister spoke to me again today about the Petsamo 
nickel question. He asked me to state precisely in what sense we had 
renounced a German concession on the nickel deposits. I expressed 
myself to the effect that we had told the Finnish Government in the 
summer of this year that we did not want to take up the question of 
a German concession on the nickel deposits after the Finnish Govern- 
ment had told us that the existing legal situation was contrary to this 
and could not be changed. We had also made it known in Moscow 
that we did not want to take up this question.1 Thus one cannot 
speak of a “waiver in favor of Russia.” 

The Minister then asked me, in the form of a request for good ad- 
vice, whether we could not be of assistance to the Finns in evading the 
Russian insistence on granting the concession to Russia. When I did 
not give the Minister any hope that we would intervene in the matter 
in Moscow at this time, M. Kivimiki said that then the result would 
probably be that Finland would break her word, i. ¢., by granting 
the concession in favor of Russia, for Finnish policy was entirely di- 

| rected at present at gaining time and not becoming involved in a quar- 
rel with Russia now. This was the danger that lurked behind Molo- 
| tov’s words in this nickel question. 


Weizsicker 


‘See vol. x of this series, document No. 259. 
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_ No. 70 


_ F8/0217-0222 _ ~ 


Adolf Hitler to Francisco Franco * 
; Serremerr 18, 1940, 


Dear Cavprix0: Minister of Interior Serrano Suiier has brought 
me your letter, ? and I cordially return your greetings and the friend- 
ship they express. We have entered into an exchange of ideas regard- 
ing the problems which at the moment affect not only Europe but 
probably the entire world. The suggested conferences as well as 
-those which have just taken place and those still going on with your 
Minister Serrano Sufier prompt me, my dear Caudillo, to describe my 
thoughts to you on these problems in a few points. The opinions of 
_ my General Staff are entirely the same as those set down here. 

1, The war will decide the future of Europe. There isnot a country 
in Europe that can avoid its political and economic effects. The end 
of the war will also decide Spain’s future, perhaps for centuries. But 
even today Spain is suffering, though she is still not a participant 
inthe war. The virtual blockade imposed on Spain by England will 
not be loosened as long as England herself is not conquered, but will 
only become more severe. In the face of this, any measures for eco- 
nomic assistance can only be of an emergency and temporary nature. 
But the mere expulsion of the English from the Mediterranean will 
convert it into an inland sea withdrawn from English interference 
_ and again open for commerce. This alone would provide a radical 
solution to Spain’s supply problem. And this aim can and will 
be attained rapidly and with certainty through Spain’s entry into the 
war, 

2. Spain’s entry into the war on the side of the Axis Powers must 
begin with the expulsion of the English fleet from Gibraltar and 
immediately thereafter the seizure of the fortified rock. 

This operation must and can be successfully carried through within. 

a few days, if high-grade, well-tried, modern means of attack and 
ae troops are employed. Germany is willing to provide them 
under Spanish command in the quantities needed. 

3. Once Gibraltar is in Spanish possession the western Mediter- 
ranean is eliminated as a base of operations for the English fleet. 
Aside from the threat from isolated British submarines, then possible 
only to a limited extent, a sure connection will have been brought about 
between Spain and North Africa (Spanish Morocco). The Spanish 
Mediterranean coast itself will then no longer be endangered. ~ 

4, Aside from the blockade, which ‘for all practical purposes has ~ 
already been imposed on Spain, England will then have only the possi- 
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bility of operating against the Atlantic coast of Spain. Defense of 
this coast by means of heavy batteries could only be assured—and 
even then only to a limited extent—if quantities were used which 
neither Germany nor anyone else can make available. 

The best—even the only sure—protection consists in placing dive 
bomber units in the vicinity of the coast; these are more effective than 
heavy coastal batteries, as experience from Narvik to the Spanish 
border has shown, and thus they appear to be the only suitable means 
for keeping enemy naval forces far from the coasts in all circumstances. 

In this regard, too, Germany gives assurance of support. 

Jt would be all the more futile to install medium and heavy coastal 
batteries at this time since their installation would require such exten- 
sive and time-consuming preparations that: 

I. The purpose of the procedure would not remain secret but 


would certainly be betrayed, and 
II. the protective effect. would occur much too late. 


5. Considering the military situation of England at the present time 
it is out of the question for England to try a landing operation on the 
Spanish coast or in Portugal. Should such an attempt nevertheless 
be made, Germany gives assurance in this case, too, of all necessary 
support on Jand and in the air to any extent desired. 

6. It is more probable, however, that after losing Gibraltar England 
will try instead to seize a naval base on the Canary Islands. There- 
fore the defensive power of the islands in the Canary group which 
might be considered for naval bases must be strengthened in so far as 
possible before the start of the war. Either before or at the latest at 
the same time as the beginning of the war it will in my opinion be neces- 
sary to transfer German dive bombers or long-range fighters to Palmas, 
Past experience has shown that they provide the absolute certainty of 
keeping the British ships far away. Preparations for this should best 
be made before the beginning of the war. 

7. If Italy should also succeed in getting so close to Alexandria in 
the course of this winter that these British naval bases could be elim- 
inated at least by means of air attacks, then the entire strategic position 
in the Mediterranean will be lost to the English. The Spanish mer- 
chant marine in the Mediterranean could then supply Spain freely in 
a manner quite different from present possibilities. In case of neces- 
sity, large parts of the Italian and German fleets could be united in the 
Atlantic. North Africa would be delivered up to seizure by Italy, 
Spain,andGermany. The danger that a North African area detached 
from France might unite with British forces would thereby be defi- 
nitely eliminated. 

8. Germany is willing, as already stated, not only to make the 
necessary military means available under Spanish command for this 
purpose, but also to provide economic help to the greatest extent pos- 
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sible for Germany herself. The conversations in this regard are 
now being held. ; 

These, dear Caudillo, are, briefly stated, the ideas concerning the de- 

cisive character of a Spanish participation in a conflict whose out- 
come will in any case decide the future of Spain for a long time to 
come, ; 
In case Spain decides for intervention in this struggle, Germany is 
resolved to stand exactly as loyally and firmly by her side until a vic- 
torious and successful conclusion, as we did earlier during the Spanish 
Civil War. It is a matter of course that this success will be brought 
about. At most it can only be a question of time. But Spain’s entry 
into the fight will help to show England even more emphatically the 
hopelessness of continuing the war and force her to give up once 
and for all her unjustified claims, 

Please accept, my dear Caudillo, my most cordial regards, 

In comradely affection, etc.* 


* By telegram No. 8211 (136/74354) sent at 11:35 p.m. on Sept. 20, the Chargé 
d’Affaires in Madrid reported that he had just handed Hitler’s letter to Franco. 
Franco had read it immediately and said that he hoped to send his reply by 
special courier Figueras on Sept. 22. See document No. 88 and footnote 5. 


No. 71 “ 
_ 85/22871-73 - 
Lhe Chargé @’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


Wasutneron, September 19, 1940—3 : 03 a. m. 
No. 1992 of September 18 Received September 19—3:35 p. m. 


For the State Secretary and the Personnel Department. 

With reference to my telegram No. 1983 of September 17.1 i 

I have already reported in telegram No. 1209 of June 18? that 
efforts are being made here to restrict or prohibit the political propa- 
ganda activity of the official representatives of the German Reich, 
it being claimed that such activity goes beyond diplomatic and con- 
sular privileges and is contradictory to the widespread American 
concept of government. For some time the American federal police 
[Bundespolizei] have been involved in a detailed investigation of 
the general conduct and propaganda activity of official representa- 
tives of the German Reich, the Information Library, the news agen- 
cies, and other offices. Owing to the incidents known to you, which 
gave the American Government a certain formal legal justification, 


*This telegram reported search of the Washington offices of the Transocean . 
Agency by agents of the House of Representatives Committee on Un-American 
Activities and newspaper attacks on Consul General Spiegel, New Orleans 
(35/22863-64) . 

* Vol. rx of this series, document No. 475. 
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the investigation seems to be concentrated especially on Consul Gen- 
eral von Spiegel, Consul General Wiedemann, Consul Scholz, and 
Consul Gyssling, the activity of all of whom is under constant criti- 
cism in the press here because of alleged violation of the rights of 
hospitality. The aim of the investigation is undoubtedly to collect 
sufficient material to be able at the proper time to bring about the re- 
call of these persons as personae non gratae with formal justification. 

Also along these lines are the successful efforts by North America. . 
at the Havana Conference to pledge all the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere to proceed jointly against the alleged fifth column, 
against foreign propaganda activity, and against the alleged abuse of 
diplomatic and consular privileges on the part of representatives of 
foreign governments (cf. telegraphic report No. 1623 of August 3 ae 
and the North American thesis, first advanced in the case of Consul 
Ried,‘ to the effect that a Foreign Service official of a foreign power 
who is persona non grata in one country in the Western Hemisphere 
should therewith simultaneously be no longer admissible to any other 
country of the Western Hemisphere. The statement made by Secre- 
tary of State Hull in connection with the investigation in the case 
of Consul General von Spiegel, reported in telegraphic report No. 
1983, to the effect that the surveillance of Spiegel is taking place in 
connection with events which might come about in the not too distant 
future, seems, according to reliable information, to relate to the 
implementation of the measures decided on at the Havana Confer- 
ence ® by the countries of the Western Hemisphere against inadmissi- 
ble propaganda activity by foreign diplomats and consuls. After 
ratification of the Havana Convention, which was submitted to the 
Senate on the 16th of this month, they seem here to want to set the ex- 
ample and to consider requiring the recall of those German Consuls 
who are accused of abusing the rights of hospitality. In such a case 
the American Government in formal justification of its demand will 
probably cite the incidents known to you, in which the Consuls men- 
tioned—even though in part a considerable time ago—made state- 
ments or exhibited an attitude considered here to be inconsistent with 
diplomatic usage and the duties of a guest. Reference on our part to 
the propaganda activity of members of the Foreign Service, Informa- 
tion Library, and various establishments of other powers would prob- 
ably be countered, as officials of the State Department have already 
told me orally in other connections, by the statement that their con- 
duct is much more reserved in comparison to that of the Germans. 

Should further developments be in accordance with this tendency 
which is becoming apparent, I shall in due time submit suggestions 


* Not printed (19/12549-51). 
“See vol. x of this series, document No. 287, footnote 3. 
* See ibid,, Editors’ Note, p. 258. 
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intended to assure the continued functioning of the sources of infor- 
mation here (especially those from the British Empire), which are of 
extreme importance especially in time of war. 

THOMSEN 


No. 72 
121/119892-97 


The Foreign Ministry to the Chief of the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht 


Bertin, September 19, 1940. 
e.o. Pol. IM 13005 g. 


By order of the Foreign Minister I am reverting below to a matter 
which, substantively, has in the meantime been settled. 
_ On August 30 General Huntziger, referring to previous communi- 
cations, told the deputy chairman of the Armistice Commission about 
‘the separatist movement in French Equatorial Africa and, handing 
over @ note, made certain requests for the purpose of restoring the 
situation. In this conversation General Huntziger was told, among 
_ other things, that it was for the Italian Government to decide on 

- these requests, since the threatened areas lay within its sphere of 
interest. On the same day the Italian Armistice Commission an- 
nounced that it had rejected the request of the French Government to 
send ships to Dakar, since it believed that the forces there were 
‘sufficient. - 

The Foreign Ministry considered that the leaving of the decision to 
Italy and the reason given for it were not in accordance with the situa- 
tion. Nor was the decision made by Italy in agreement with the 
German view. The Foreign Ministry therefore instructed its repre« 
sentative with the Armistice Commission, Minister’ Hencke, to in- 
form the chairman of the Armistice Commission that in the view of 
the Foreign Ministry the development of the situation in French — 
Equatorial Africa lay outside the terms of reference of the Armistice 
Commission and that the entire issue in its political aspects fell with- 
in the competence of the Foreign Ministry2 Herr Hencke carried 
out this instruction after the return of General Stiilpnagel to Wies- 
baden on September 2. The latter expressed agreement and added 
that on the same day he had already, on his own initiative, pointed 
out to the High Command of the Wehrmacht that this question was 


2 Not found. 
* See document No. 5. 
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now one of high policy and went beyond the competence of the Armis- 
tice Commission. 

In these circumstances a conference was scheduled for September 4 
in the Foreign Ministry. At this conference an agreement was 
reached on the further handling of the matter, subject to the approval 
of the Foreign Minister. It was determined, among other things, 
that there was no justification for any claim by Italy to hegemony in 
Equatorial Africa. The plan under discussion for supervision of 
French measures to restore order should accordingly be in the hands 
of a mixed German-Italian commission, without any designated chair- 
man. The necessary instruction—except for the military part, namely 
the military resources to be released to France—was to be transmitted 
by the Foreign Ministry through Minister Hencke to General 
Stiilpnagel, after Italy’s approval had been obtained. 

By a letter of September 8‘ the High Command of the Webr- 
macht informed the Foreign Ministry that the Fihrer had made 
certain arrangements in this matter. According to this, the afore- 
said supervision was to be exercised by a German-Italian commission 
under German leadership. The concurrence of Italy was to be ob- 
tained through the Military Attaché in Rome. The Foreign Ministry 
was informed of the arrangement as a basis for its political discus- 
sions with the Italian Government. By these political discussions 
one had in mind especially an agreement, in accordance with the pre- 
ceding talks, on certain consequences with which to threaten the 
French Government in case of failure on its part. 

On the basis of an agreement by telephone between the Foreign 
Ministry and the OKW the words, “under German direction,” con- 
tained in this communication, were deleted from the order sent to 
the Military Attaché, after it was ascertained that they had not been 
expressly stipulated by the Fiihrer.® 

On September 9 the Foreign Ministry then settled the political part 
with the Italian Chargé d’A ffaires in Berlin. 

On September 11 the Foreign Ministry received a-copy of a mem- 
orandum of the same day—OKW/Aus. III No. 03370/40 geh. Ac- 
cording to that, Marshal Badoglio had asked the German Military 
Attaché in Rome, when the latter carried out his instructions on Sep- 
tember 10, who the head of the control commission was to be and had 
said that the Duce wished that it might be an Italian officer. When 
General von Rintelen replied that the plan had been to have a German 
head, Marshal Badoglio asked that the Duce’s wish for an Italian 


"See document No. 20. 
* Document No. 33. 

* See idid., footnote 2, 
* Not found. 
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head be communicated to Berlin, together with the reason for it, 
namely that “the entire area is after all in the Italian sphere of in- 
terest.” The transmitted copy of the memorandum contains the fol- 
lowing supplement: } 

Supplement by Foreign Intelligence [Ausland]: 


The Chief of the High Command of the Wehrmacht decided on 
September 11 that the head of the Control Commission must be an 
Italian officer. General von Rintelen has been informed. 


It was later ascertained that General von Rintelen had carried out 
this instruction on September 11, by the time the memorandum was 
received by the Foreign Ministry. 

_ [ have not set forth the facts in this case in such detail in order to 
object to the decision, as such, as finally made. The reason rather. 
is for the following two facts in particular: 

1) At two stages the high policy question of whether the areas 
concerned belong to the Italian sphere of interest has been prejudged, 
independently of the Foreign Ministry, namely in the conversation 
with General Huntziger on August 30 mentioned in the beginning, 
and in the fact that the Italian claim to head the control commission 
was accepted on September 11, without disputing the reason given 
for it, that “the entire area in question is after all in the Italian sphere 
of interest.” 

2) In a question discussed by the Foreign Ministry and the High 
- Command of the Wehrmacht jointly, decisions at variance with the 
result of the discussion were reached and communicated to the Italian 
Government, without further consultation with the Foreign Minis- 
try, and with the pendulum swinging in opposite directions—first a 
German and then an Italian head of the Control Commission. 

By direction of the Foreign Minister I add the urgent request that 
such a procedure be avoided in the interest of the matter itself, but 
also in the interest of the close cooperation which I know that the 
High Command of the Wehrmacht as well as the Foreign Ministry de- 
sires, and in particular I state again the wish of the Foreign Minister _ 
which is easily understandable and has basically never been disputed, 
that instructions to the Wehrmacht Attachés which concern the polit- 
ical field should not be issued without the previous approval of the 
Foreign Ministry. > 

7 By order: 
WeizsickER 
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No. 73 
66/46358~73 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat * 


Rome, September 20, 1940. 
RAM31. 


Recorp oF THE Conversation Between Foreren Mrnister von Ri- 
BENTROP AND THE Duce IN THE PresENcE oF Count C1ano as WELL 
as Asrpassapors VON MacKENSEN AND ALFIERI, IN Rome on Sep- 
TEMBER 19, 1940? 


To begin with the Foreign Minister conveyed most cordial greetings 
from the Fiihrer to the Duce and then stated that the Fiihrer had sent 
him to Rome to make a comprehensive exposition of the German view 
of the war situation. At the same time he had brought along a letter 
from the Fiihrer to the Duce, which had already been delivered to the 
Duce.® 

In regard to the war situation the Foreign Minister remarked that 
the struggle against England might already have been concluded vic- 
toriously had the weather been better. Contrary to meteorologists’ 
predictions, however, weather conditions for large-scale air opera- 
tions against England had been extremely unfavorable during past 
weeks. 

Nevertheless, Germany had achieved superiority in the air and was 
bombing England, especially London, day and night, while the English 
at most were sending a few planes against Germany at night to drop 
bombs there at random. In daylight no Englishman dared appear 
over German territory. Germany, however, was carrying out severe 
reprisal attacks by day as well as by night. Once, as early as August, 
the German Luftwaffe had been poised for a full-scale attack. But be- 
cause of bad weather this attack had had to be called off. Since then 
no large-scale attack had been launched, since the Fithrer only wanted 
to assume responsibility for the undertaking when it was certain that 
such an attack would be the beginning of the annihilation of Eng- 
land. Although Germany had carried out only reprisal bombings, 
the consequences for England had already been exceedingly serious. 
If these attacks continued, London would in a short time be reduced 
toashes and rubble. The English armament industries were seriously 
affected, and important harbors, such as Portland, for example, were 
completely paralyzed. From the south coast to London, furthermore, 
all airfields had been rendered useless, 


. An earlier draft by Schmidt (F17/497-523, not filmed consecutively), contains 
extensive corrections by Ribbentrop. The copy printed here embodies Ribben- 
trop’s corrections. 

* According to the Italian memorandum of this conversation, it lasted from 
5:00 p. m. to 7: 00 p. m.; Galeazzo Ciano, L’£uropa verso ia catastrofe (Milan, 
1948), pp. 586-591. 

* Document No. 68. 
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The Fiihrer had instructed him (the Foreign Minister) to tell the 
Duce that Germany had already achieved air superiority; for the 
Churchill figure of 8 to 1 losses in favor of England would have to be 
reversed to correspond to reality, so that it could be said of Churchill 
that he was lying in a ratio of 6 to 1. For German fighter planes, 
absolute dominance of the air was indisputable, and recently the 
Fiihrer had also received reports that the power of resistance of the 
English fighter planes was steadily becoming weaker. But the weather 
had thus far been against Germany. | 

Within the scope of the general war against the British Isles upon 
which Germany had now entered, gigantic preparations, which had 
' required a certain length of time, had been made by Germany—as 
the Fiihrer had also stated in his letter to the Duce. The Fiihrer 
was absolutely convinced that the war was already won for Germany 
and Italy. Final victory could no longer be wrested from these two 
countries, and it was theirs with 100 percent certainty. When. the 
war would end could still not be predicted at the moment, but that it 
would end in a victory for Germany and Italy was certain. And for 
~ that reason the Fithrer would in no circumstances incur any risk; when 
the operation was begun, it must and would be 100 percent successful. 

To carry out the operations against England successfully, the at- 
tacker must be absolute master in the air over all England. Victory 
could probably also be won without the fulfillment of this condition, 
but would then involve heavy losses. 

Reports coming from England showed that at the present moment 
she was staging the biggest bluff in her history, for, from all that 
could be learned, England’s situation was extremely serious. Besides, 
the German Luftwaffe was so strong that the losses, which in reality 
constituted at the most merely a third of the English figures, meant 
nothing to it, since replacements i in men and materials were abun-, 
dantly assured. 

In summary, the Foreign Minister declared that the Fiihrer was 
determined to vanquish England in her own territory and moreover 
that he was going to carry out this intention.‘ 

- Turning to the foreign policy situation in general, the Foreign 

Minister made the following statement: In view of England’s difii- 
cult situation at a moment when the island itself was being attacked 
by Germany, while at the same time Italy was proceeding against 
Egypt, one must ask on what, then, rested the hope for a favorable out- 
come of the war which was still being displayed by Great Britain. In 
the Fihrer’s opinion England hoped to be saved by America and 
Russia. The English people, who were absolutely infantile and in - 
complete ignorance of the true situation, were being successfully 
imbued with this idea by the British ruling class, which undoubtedly 


“See Editors’ Note, p. 105. 
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still possessed a certain hardiness that had survived from previous 
centuries, 

In regard to America’s attitude toward the war he (the Foreign 
Minister) could bring good news. In a few days, if Italy agreed, 
a military alliance between Italy, Japan, and Germany could be con- 
cluded. He (the Foreign Minister) had sent a confidential representa- 
tive to Japan, not in an official capacity but purely personally, to 
carry on the conversations there with Japanese officials.» Because of 
the personal and confidential nature of this negotiation no one else had 
been informed—thus, among others, neither the Italian Ambassador in 
Berlin nor the local Japanese Ambassador. The Foreign Minister ex- 
pressed his conviction that, if Italy gave her consent, the alliance with ° 
Japan against the entry of America into the war could be concluded 
during the following week. The Fiihrer was very favorably disposed 
toward the conclusion of this alliance, and he had declared that it would 
have great political significance. 

Whether President Roosevelt actually intended to bring America 
into the war was of course not absolutely certain. If, however, there 
should be such an intention, there were three reasons that kept America 
outofthe war. These were: 

(1) The general disinclination of the Americans to participate 
directly in a war; 

(2) the conviction in American business circles that no economic 


advantages would result for them from such participation; and 
(3) fear of Japan’s attitude. 


With proper propagandist treatment the agreement with Japan 
could become the biggest brake on possible efforts by Roosevelt looking 
toward entry into the war. Ifa world coalition such as would exist 
on the basis of the pact threatened to turn against America, the United 
States would ponder a hundred times before participating in the war, 
and the isolationists would have a very forceful argument if they main- 
tained that in these circumstances the risk of war was too great for 
America. For these reasons the Fihrer had authorized him to con- 
clude such a pact. 

As far as the reaction to the conclusion of this pact was concerned, 
one would normally have to assume that Russia would thereby be 
driven automatically into the arms of America and England. The 
Foreign Minister did not, however, believe that this would occur. 
Stalin had told him that Russia had had enough of shedding her 
blood for England and France. She was 95 percent purely a land 
power; her Navy was poor. Therefore she could not expect any help 
in the East from America and England, for they were in no position 
to attack the Japanese fleet at its bases. On land Russia would thus 
find herself completely alone in opposition to Japan in the east, and 


* See document No. 44, 
461889—60—_14 
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would have to reckon with the strong Manchurian Army. In the 
west the West Wall alone had sufficed at the conclusion of the pact 
between Germany and Russia to deter Russia from ties with the 
Western Powers (even while Belgium and Holland were still avail- 
able as an open door for an attack on Germany). Today, however, 
Germany controlled the entire coast from Hammerfest to Biarritz, 
and the Fiihrer would never permit the Anglo-Saxons to land on the 
Continent of Europe. Any sort of help in Europe for Russia from 
England and America was thus excluded for all time. If, therefore, 
Russia wished to join England and America she would have to carry 
the full burden of such a policy all alone, since she would find herself 
all alone facing Germany and Japan in the east as well as in the west, 
without any possibilities of help from England and America. Stalin 
was a wise statesman and knew how dangerous such a situation could 
be for Russia. For he was acquainted with the military weaknesses 
of his country and knew that the German Army could annihilate the 
Russian Army any time, endanger the regime, and destroy the indus- 
trial centers of the Soviet Union in Central Russia. The Russian 
Army was weak. The Fihrer with his usual cireumspection had 
already taken his precautionary military measures. Enough troops 
were stationed in France to keep her in check, and they were, further- 
more, ready in case England should attempt a landing in Portugal, 
etc. Special divisions had already completed their strategic concen- 
tration against England. All the rest, however, were concentrated in 
the east. If Russia should ever start anything, which he (the Foreign 
Minister) for that matter considered absolutely out of the question, 
Germany was prepared for all eventualities. If there were a fool at 
the head of the Soviet Union, perhaps one could look for a reaction 
in the previously indicated direction. But Stalin was intelligent and 
wished not to expose his country to certain annihilation, but to con-~ 
tinue making profitable deals. Thus far he had utilized the situation 
very much to his advantage. He was fully within his rights in so 
doing, but here also there were certain limits beyond which one could 
not go. The Vienna Award had plainly indicated to the Russians 
where this limit lay, and in the north the same thing applied. Ger- 
many and Russia had duly conferred concerning Bessarabia and 
assigned it to the Russian sphere of influence; * but beyond that they 
had not made any agreements. Moscow would surely not be highly 
pleased at first by the Japanese pact. Formally it was in order 
because of its clause about Russia; but even if Russia were not satis- 
fied, she would in all probability be very cautious, since Stalin was 
greatly worried about the German Army, and in addition must say 
to himself that by continuing his present policy he could make other 
favorable bargains with us. In this connection Russia could be di- 


* See vol. x of this series, document No. 10, 
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verted to the Persian Gulf and India. These however were thoughts 
pertaining to the future. 

Regarding the conversations between Russia and Italy, the Foreign 
Minister stated that in Germany the situation had been investigated 
very carefully.’ The intention was by no means to act aggressively 
toward Russia; on the contrary the friendly policy was to be continued 
unconditionally. It was well, however, on account of the ideological 
difficulties with Russia always to have a clear delimitation of spheres 
of interest. The Fihrer took the position that there must in no cir- 
cumstances be any overlapping of respective interests. Judging by 
certain experiences which Germany had already had, ideological com- 
plications might easily occur because of that kind of overlapping. 
For these reasons any Russian advance toward the Balkans and Con- 
stantinople appeared to Germany to be a very precarious matter, If 
Russia should also have a say in matters occurring beyond the Danube, 
there would, for example, be possible complications in Bulgaria, with 
its disordered domestic situation. (Parenthetically, the Reich Foreign 
Minister here mentioned the fact that Bulgaria had officially thanked 
England for her support in the Dobruja question and that Germany 
had made an inquiry concerning this; * the Duce also found this step 
on the part of the Bulgarians very strange.) Also, with respect to 
the plans regarding Yugoslavia which Italy had for the future, inter- 
meddling by Russia was undesirable because of the Pan-Slavic tend- 
encies which bound the two countries. The Duce agreed. But Russia 
could be taken into the Danube Commission. Moreover, the Axis 
would take a friendly attitude toward Russia. The Foreign Minister 
thought that perhaps Russia could be committed toward us even more. 

Referring to the Russian tendency to advance toward Constan- 
tinople, the Foreign Minister here brought up the question of the rela- 
tionship between Turkey and Russia. In this connection he stressed 
that an agreement between Russia and Turkey was not in the interest 
of the Axis. However, he, the Foreign Minister, thought that the 
natural aversion of the Turks to having Russia too near the Straits 
was a sufficient brake to prevent the relationship from becoming too 
close. To Germany it did not appear fitting for us to go into this 
problem too deeply. The Duce agreed with this. 

In regard to Greece and Yugoslavia, the Foreign Minister empha- 
sized that here it was exclusively a question of Italian interests to be 
settled by Italy alone; in this she could safely rely on the sympathetic 
support of Germany. But it seemed to us better not to touch on these 
problems at the present time, but to concentrate our entire effort on the 
destruction of England. As far as Germany was concerned, she had 


* See document No. 42. 

*The inquiry to which Ribbentrop referred was sent in telegram No. 596 of 
Sept. 19 from the Foreign Ministry to Sofia (585/242731). The Minister in Bul- 
garia replied with telegram No, 425 of Sept. 21 (585/242734-35), 
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an interest in the northern German districts® (Norway, etc.) ; this 
was recognized by the Duce. 

In this connection the Foreign Minister began to speak about Spain. 
On his Berlin visit Serrano Sufier had communicated the intention 
of Spain to enter the war.*°- He had indicated that she could do so 
only if the country’s supply of grain, gasoline, and several other 
materials was assured. He had also brought up territorial claims 
to the western coastal strip of Morocco and indicated that Spain 
desired the most rapid possible conquest of Gibraltar. The Fiihrer 
was prepared, in spite of the sacrifice that this would mean for Ger- 
“many, to supply Spain with grain, gasoline, and several other’ ma- 
terials. In addition, he was prepared to use his influence so that. 
by the treaty of peace Morocco would go to Spain. Germany would 
secure for herself several bases on the Moroccan coast, e. g., Agadir 
and Mogador. Furthermore, we should like to take over one of the 
Canary Islands. In addition we would assure ourselves in advance 
of a certain share of the raw material deposits in Morocco, e. g., 
the large phosphate deposits in northern Morocco, ore deposits, etc. 
Italy would undoubtedly have no objections to this, since for her 
part she would secure large phosphate deposits in the strips of Algiers 
bordering on Tunis. The Duce agreed with this, 

The Foreign Minister then said there would be a statement by the 
Fiihrer concerning the military side of the Spanish problem, i. e., the 
capture of Gibraltar. The Spaniards wished to capture Gibraltar 
themselves. In order to.prevent a failure, however, special troops 
with special weapons and several squadrons would be placed at their 
disposal by the Germans. The Fiihrer had studied the problem of 
Gibraltar carefully from the military standpoint and had come to the 
conclusion that the capture of the Rock was quite possible, but only if 
the Spaniards received aid. 

The Foreign Minister then placed before the Duce the German 
map of the Spanish territorial demands, which were noted by the. 
Italians, In response to a question of the F Foreign Minister to the 
Duce, it was confirmed that the Spanish aspirations in no wise clashed 
with Italy. In this connection the Reich Foreign Minister announced 
Serrano Suiier’s intention of also visiting Rome. 

Upon his return to Berlin he (the Foreign Minister) intended to 
sign a secret protocol with Serrano Sufier dealing with the entry of 
Spain into the war as well as the supplying of the country with the 
above-mentioned materials, recognizing Spanish aspirations, and pro- 
posing an advance against Gibraltar as a declaration of war against 
England. In addition, it would be stated in the protocol that the 


* The German text reads: “Gaue.” 
* See documents Nos. 66 and 67. 
™ Not found. “ 
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entry of Spain into the war would be left up to the free judgment of 
that country. Orally provision had been made for Spain’s entry into 
the war when Franco had finished his preparations and when, above 
all, the German special weapons and troops as well as the airplanes 
had arrived at their destinations in Spain. 

In addition, economic questions would be regulated by the protocol 
and Germany’s rights in English and French concerns, such as Rio 
Tinto for example, protected, namely in settlement of the debts arising 
from the Spanish Civil War. The last question, however, Germany 
would settle in a generous way. The Foreign Minister broached the 
question of whether Italy would not wish to make a similar protocol 
with Spain concerning the entry into the war. 

In conclusion, the Foreign Minister emphasized once again that 
the war had been won by Italy and Germany, that victory could no 
longer be wrested from these countries, and that, favorable weather 
permitting, operations could still be concluded this fall. At the end 
he handed the Duce another copy of the draft of the treaty with 
Japan, which the latter noted.” 

In his reply the Duce first of all spoke of England, According to 
Italian reports from London, the morale of the English people was 
very bad, and even in the Government there were a number of men 
who secretly were of the opinion that it would be well if a compro- 
mise would end the war, because they felt that England had already 
lost this war and feared the advance of the German Army against 
the island, i. e., a landing on English territory. Of course, the Eng- 
lish still continued to bluff a great deal, but the people were tired and 
did not wish to go on living in air raid shelters, but again to be able 
to devote themselves peacefully to their work. The Duce empha- 
sized that Germany had already won the war of nerves against Eng- 
land. The English fighter planes had already lost southern England. 
(“You—i. e., Germany—already control the air there.”) If Eng- 
land lost London, the Empire was lost. If the Government moved 
to Canada, the British Empire would probably collapse. Moreover, 
he was firmly convinced that the operation against England would 
be carried out successfully. 

Turning to the question of America and Japan, the Duce stated 
that America’s intervention in the conflict on the side of England 
was to a certain extent already a fait accompli. America supported 
the English with materials; for any intervention by the American 
Army, however, it was already too late. In addition to the sale of 
the 50 destroyers and the sending of so-called “volunteer” airplane 
pilots, America was sending war material across the Atlantic from 
day to day. He (the Duce) was not too much worried by the situ- 
ation, for he asked himself what more America could really do. He 
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fully approved of the agreement with Japan and considered it a very 
important political blow against America and against morale in Eng- 
land. It appeared to him to be a very important means of keeping 
America peaceful and quiet, because the United States stood in great 
fear of the “Japs.” The American Navy, like England’s Army, was 
poorly prepared for battle, since both had been developed on a purely 
dilettante basis, and the English and Americans believed it was merely 
a question of sport. 

The Foreign Minister here interposed that in a naval battle be- 
tween J apan and America the chances of a Japanese victory were in 
his opinion 2 to 1, 

In the further course of his statements the Duce brought up the 
question of what the consequences of the Japanese-German-Italian 
alliance would be. What would Russia say to it? The mood of the 
Soviet Union with respect to the Axis was not very good. The 
Vienna Award and the matter of the Danube Commission and the 
guarantee to Rumania were very displeasing to the Russians. 

Here the Foreign Minister interposed that Molotov recently had 
been quite amiable again toward the German Ambassador. 

Continuing, the Duce declared that it was not only a question of 
what the Russians said, but also what they would do. He was con- 
vinced that they would do nothing. For opportunistic reasons Italy 
had desired to pursue a policy of rapprochement toward Russia. A 
rapprochement with Russia had come about contrary to the inner- 
most conviction of Italy, which has no love for Soviet Russia, He 
did not believe that Russia would undertake anything, if only because 
Stalin perhaps feared that in a conflict he would lose what he had 
already gained. Also, he (the Duce) shared the Fihrer’s view that 
a clear-cut delimitation of interests between Russia and the Axis 
would have to be made. By the Japanese alliance they were in a cer- 
tain sense building on the basis of the old anti-Comintern tendencies, 
which had in the meantime Jain dormant, The pact would come as 
a bombshell. 

To this the Foreign Minister replied that in the alliance with Japan 
it was, in his opinion, a question of a world coalition against the ex- 
tension of the war and against warmongers. Germany, Italy, and 
Spain would establish and guarantee the new order in this hemi- 
sphere in Europe and Africa after the final vanquishing of England, 
which was imminent. Russia was an immense empire, quite apart 
and separated from these events and having no immediate connec- 
tion with them; and in East Asia, Japan would establish the new 
order. If America should then desire to set herself against this order 
even after the annihilation of England, she would have to contend 
with practically the whole world, being opposed by Germany, Italy, 
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Spain, and Japan, while Russia stood aloof. The Duce agreed fully 
and completely and stated that he was prepared to have Count Ciano, 
whom the Reich Foreign Minister had invited to sign the pact, go to 
Berlin the following week. Using the above theme, he intended to 
exploit the conclusion of the alliance for propaganda purposes. 

In regard to Yugoslavia and Greece the Duce declared that Italy 
would not proceed militarily against the two countries right away. 
Italy had concentrated 500,000 men on the Yugoslav border and 
200,000 men on the Greek border as a precautionary measure. The 
domestic situation in Yugoslavia was bad, while the Greeks were 
playing the same role in the Mediterranean as Norway had done 6 
months ago as England’s stooge. When Italy had captured Egypt, 
the English fleet could no longer remain in Alexandria and would 
then possibly seek shelter in Greek harbors. To this the Foreign 
Minister remarked that it could then the more easily be bombed there. 

The Duce emphasized that at the moment the war against England 
was the principal matter, that he therefore wished to remain at peace 
as far as Yugoslavia and Greece were concerned, and intended first 
of all to carry out the conquest of Egypt. 

In regard to Spain, the Duce stressed Italy’s friendly relations with 
this country. Her intervention in the struggle by capturing Gibraltar 
would be hailed, since the loss would hit England very hard and open 
free access to the Atlantic for Italy. Also, in view of the continuing 
danger of North Africa’s joining de Gaulle, the possibility of hav- 
ing the Balearic Islands at our disposal was very advantageous. If 
Spain went with the Axis, any possible danger threatening from 
North Africa was obviated. Moreover, he (the Duce) felt that one 
could not rule out the possibility of some secret connection between 
Pétain and de Gaulle; at any rate, the attitude of France was not 
clear. The tragic error of that country was that she still believed that. 
she was not defeated. On this point the Foreign Minister stated that. 
the Fiihrer was determined never again to permit France to play a role 
in European politics. The Duce received this statement with visible 
satisfaction and then went on to the question of the time when Spain 
should enter the war. Should the war end even before the coming of 
winter, Spain would naturally have to enter the war before then. But 
if the war could be expected to last through the winter, it would per- 
haps be better if Spain did not enter the war until after the winter. 
Spain was a card that would have to be played at the right time. He 
then suggested a real tripartite alliance. 

The Foreign Minister expressed his personal conviction that Spain 
should begin its military actions in a few weeks, in order to allow Eng- 
land no rest at all and deal her blow after blow, politically and 
morally. If the alliance with Japan could be fully concluded about 
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the middle of next week, this would constitute a severe blow against 
England, which could then be followed several weeks later with the 
second blow by Spain. 

In reply to a question of the Duce regarding Portugal’s attitude, the - 
Foreign Minister mentioned the diplomatic efforts of Spain to draw. 
that country toward her, as Serrano Sufier had told him in Berlin, and 
added that common pressure in the same direction by Italy, Spain, 
and Germany on Salazar appeared to him advisable. The Foreign 

-Minister answered affirmatively the Duce’s question whether the agree- 
ment with Spain meant an alliance to be kept secret until entry into 
the war. 

The Duce then read the draft of the agreement with Japan through 
again and declared that he was selistior with it and with the 10-year 
duration of the treaty. 

In conclusion, the Foreign Minister ales mentioned the mediation ef- 
fort of the King of Sweden, who at the time had written a letter to 
the Fiihrer.* The Fihrer, however, had in no wise agreed to this 
mediation—partly because it was possible that the action had been 
inspired by England in order to test the German state of mind. At 
any rate, the Fiihrer had replied that such mediation efforts were use- 
less as long as the Churchill Government was in power in England. 

The conference then took a more conversational turn, with the 
most varied subjects being briefly touched upon once more. Among 
other things the Duce mentioned the domestic situation in Spain, which 
he too appraised rather negatively. The Falange was disunited, the 
priests had too much influence, and little or nothing at all had been 
done by way of reconstruction. He explained this inactivity of the 
Spaniards partially by the fact that for 700 years they had been 
directly or indirectly under Arab domination, and expressed the 
opinion that a success in foreign policy might serve to relieve the 
domestic situation. 

In another connection the Turkish question was also examined 
again from the standpoint of the Turkish statesmen. The Foreign 
Minister and the Duce agreed that Turkish policy was considerably 
influenced by England’s bribery of Turkish statesmen, including even 
the present President. If Kemal had still been living, Turkey would 
surely have pursued a better policy. To a question by the Foreign 
Minister the Duce replied that Italy for her part was, however, ready 
at all times to do everything to win over Turkey. 

After approximately 2 hours, the conversation, which took place in 
avery friendly and cordial atmosphere, came to a close. 


3 The communication to Hitler has not been found. Cf. vol x of this series, | 
document No. 279, footnote 1. be 
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To Count Ciano, the Foreign Minister again mentioned that Ru- 
mania had asked us for a military mission and that we would send 
one. It would also be well if we were gradually to give the Rumanians 
a certain amount of military support on account of the Russians and 
as protection for the oil fields. 

Sceuanpr 
Minister 
No. 74 . 


2366/489193-99 
The Foreign Minister's Secretariat to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 


No. 1297 0fSeptember19 | Brniry, September 19 [1940]—9: 20 p.m. 
Received September 19—9: 25 p.m. 


For the Reich Foreign Minister personally.* 

I. The Foreign Minister just submitted the following: 

1. The draft of a secret supplementary protocol to the tripartite 
pact, as announced in telegram No. 959,? section IT. 

2. Two secret notes which are to be exchanged when the pact is 
concluded. 

II. We raised various objections, particularly to paragraph III 
of the secret supplementary protocol, which is to be drawn up uni- 
laterally for Japan, and we shall have additional discussions on this 
point with the Foreign Minister. 

III. The Foreign Minister is now obtaining the Emperor’s approval 
for concluding the pact and full powers for negotiations concerning 
the supplementary documents mentioned under I. 

IV. In order to avoid delays we are sending the following texts of 
the documents under I. Explanations will follow. 


Srcrer Note No. 12 - 


Excettescy: I have the honour to state that the Japanese Govern- 
ment earnestly share the hope with the Government of Germany and 
Italy that the present European war will remain limited as far as 
possible in its sphere and scope and will come to a speedy conclusion 
and that they shall on their part spare no effort in that direction. 
However, the conditions actually prevailing in greater East Asia and 
elsewhere do not permit the Japanese Government to rest assured that 
there is no danger whatever of an armed conflict taking place between 


‘The text which follows is that of a telegram from the Embassy in Tokyo to 
Naps es Ministry. From subsequent references, it is evident that its number 
§ OF. 


* Not found. 
* The text is in English in the original 
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Japan and Great Britain, and accordingly they desire to call attention 
of the German and Italian Governments to such a possibility * and to 
ask the German and Italian Governments whether in such eventuality 
the Japanese Government may expect assistance and cooperation in 
every possible form as provided for under paragraph ITT of the present, 
pact (group garbled). 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the 
highest consideration. 


Srcret Norse No. 25 


Exceirencr: I have the honour to state to Your Excellency in the 
affirmative as German and Italian Governments recognize and respect 
the leadership of Japan in regard to the establishment of a new order 
in greater East Asia, it is considered highly desirable by their Gov- 
ernment that all the former German colonies in the Pacific area should 
be ceded to Japan, without compensation in the case of the group of 
islands mandated by Japan and with proper compensation in the case 
of other mandated islands as well as those actually in (group garbled) 
possession. 

It is understood as matter of course that Japan shall accord a 
specially favourable Treaty of Peace to the activities of Germany 
and her nationals in these regions as compared to any other nation 
or their nationals. 

_Lavail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the 
highest consideration. 


Secret SurpremMentTary Prorocon 5 


' With reference to the pact signed on this day by the representatives 
of Japan, Germany and Italy, the contracting parties have arrived 
at the following understanding: 

I. With a view to determine by consultation with one another the 
detailed arrangement on the cooperation and mutual assistance be- 
tween Japan, Germany and Italy as stipulated in paragraph III 
of the pact, joint military and naval commissions, preferably one at 
Tokyo and another at Berlin or Rome, together with a joint economic 
commission, be sent forthwith be organized [sic]. The composition 
of the aforesaid commission shall be determined through consultation 
by the Governments of Japan, Germany and Italy. 

The conclusions of the said commissions shall be submitted to the 
renee Governments for approval in order to be put in force. 

. Whether or not a contracting party or parties has or have 
been attacked openly or covertly as that stipulated in paragraph 


‘In telegram No. 970 of Sept. 20 (2366/489200) the Embassy in Tokyo re- 
ported: “The text of secret note No. 1 transmitted by telegram No. 966 of Sep- 
tember 19 has been changed as follows as a result of our representations: 

The wording at the end of paragraph 2 after the words ‘to such a possibility and’ 
is changed to ‘they feel confident that Germany and Italy will do their utmost to 
aid Japan in such eventuality with all means in their power, . 

After this there follows unchanged the text of paragraph 8, beginning ‘I avail,’ - 


* The text is in English in the original, 


~ 
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III of the pact shall be determined by the respective Governments, 
and in case the fact of such an attack has been established the measures 
of mutual assistance of political, economic and military nature while 
adopted by the contracting parties shall be studied and recommended 
by the aforesaid commissions, subject to approval of the respective 
overnments, : 

III. As the cooperation and mutual assistance stipulated in para- 
graph III of the pact have in view as fundamental aims the efforts to 
establish forthwith a new order in greater East Asia and Europe, to 
eventuate in a new world order, blessing humanity with a just and 
shale peace, Germany and Italy shall, in time of peace or of war, 
take all possible measures to restrain a third power or powers on the 
Atlantic with a view to better enabling Japan, Germany and Italy 
to accomplish their common aim of establishing a new order in greater 
Fast Asia and in the Pacific basin in general. 

In the event of Japan being attacked by a power or powers not 
at present involved in either the European war or the Sino-Japanese 
conflict referred to in the last part of paragraph III of the present 
pact, Germany and Italy also undertake to come to Japan’s assistance 
in the Pacific Ocean with all their means and resources. 

IV. While Germany and Italy undertake to use their good offices 
with a view to improve the relations between Japan and the U.S.S.R., 
Japan, Germany and Italy shali make utmost efforts to induce the 
oat to act in accord with the main conceptions of the present 
pact. 

V. The contracting parties undertake to exchange from time to 
time without delay all useful inventions and devices of war and to 
supply one another with war equipments, such as aeroplanes, tanks, 
guns, explosives, etc., which each party may reasonably spare, to- 
gether with technical skill and men, should they be required. Fur- 
thermore they are prepared to do utmost in furnishing one another 
with and in aiding one another in the (group garbled) to them 
homely minerals including oil and other materials as well as what 
those for war industries and various requisites for livelihood with 
machinery of all sorts employed in the production of such requisites. 

VI. In conformity with the spirit which prompted the conclusion 
of the present pact, the Governments of the contracting parties un- 
dertake to enter into negotiations without delay, with a view to de- 
ciding upon measures of assuring to the other contracting parties or 
their nationals, in their commercial and industrial activities in the 
regions where the contracting parties are respectively recognized to 
have leadership by virtue of paragraph I and II of the present pact, 
a position which 1s preponderant in comparison to that of any thir 
power and its nationals. 

VII. The present protocol shall remain secret and shall not be 
published. 

Done in triplicate at.......,the..... post of 


oe ee mows 


End of telegram from Tokyo. 
(Last part arrived today, 10:80 p. m.) 
The Foreign Minister’s Secretariat 
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No. 75 
172/135664-69 
Memorandum by the State Secretary - 
TOP SECRET MILITARY Bertin, September 19, 1940, 
StS. No. 714 . 


General von Tippelskirch * called on me today after his return from 
Bucharest and handed me, secretly for now, his report to the OKW 
on his conferences in Bucharest from September 15 to 17, dealing with 
the dispatch of a German military mission. 

The report is enclosed. . 
Weizsicker 


, 


{Enclosure} 


No. 479 g. Kdos. (Att. Abt.) - _Berurn, September 18, 1940. 


Report on THE CoNFERENCES IN Bucuarest, SepTeMBer 15-17, 1940 
~ I 


My instructions were to listen to particulars regarding the Army 


and the Air Force, including antiaircraft defense, supplementary to the 
request that the Reich Government send a German military mission, 
and to obtain, in particular: 


An estimate as to instruction teams that would berequired; 
An estimate as to officers required for training and organization of 
the new army and for schools of all descriptions. - 


II 


x 


On the basis of the talks, General Antonescu presented his propos- 


als to me, which are enclosed.” 


III 


For explanation of these proposals, the following is to be reported 
on the course of the talks: 

Except for a short interval, General Antonescu conducted the talks 
himself. 


*The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Webr- 
gee Operations Staff (Aug. 1-Nov. 30, 1940) contains this passage for 

ep : i 

“Colonel Brinkmann reports at 5:35 p. m. that the Fiihrer has decided to send 
Lieutenant General von Tippelskirch to Bucharest temporarily in order to gain 
time and to prepare adequately for the military mission. The OKH had been 
informed accordingly.” , 

*Not printed (172/135670-75). In a telegram sent Sept. 18, immediately 
after Tippelskirch’s visit, Fabricius recommended speedy compliance with 
Antonescu’s requests for dispatch of German units of division strength, pri- 
marily motorized and air units (172/135659). 
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I have the definite impression that General A. places great value 
on the early arrival of German troops in the country. He believes 
that a Russian attack may occur at any time and does not feel safe 
from Hungary, either. He told me when I left: Just give me two 
months of peace for the internal reorganization of the country, then 
I believe I can vouch for Rumania. 

He thinks he would have that security only after a practical demon- 
stration of the German guarantee by the presence of German troops 
in the country. He attaches particular value to mobile and motorized 
troops, airmen and antiaircraft artillery, because he feels practically 
defenseless in this respect. Furthermore he would like to provide 
his army with such units at the earliest possible date. (The oil fields 
are well protected against sabotage, to be sure, but against air attacks 
their defenses are totally inadequate,—enclosure . . .) 

On this account he also hopes to receive German matériel for the 
organization of Rumanian units. He thought at first that he would 
be able within a short time to have the Rumanian Army take over the 
matériel of the German units transferred to Rumania, as soon as 
tactical and technical training was completed. I left no doubt in his 
mind that I was not authorized to make any such promises, and that 
in my opinion it would very largely depend on the war situation and 
the German production possibilities whether this desire could be ful- 
filled within the foreseeable future. 

He insisted nevertheless on incorporating this wish in his proposal 
in this form. It seems quite obvious that he wants at least to use this 
formula vis-4-vis other countries and probably his own as well as the 
simplest justification for the presence of German forces. A promise 
of the eventual transfer of German weapons is in any case not the 
indispensable preliminary condition for the dispatch of German 
troops. Of primary importance to General A. is that German troops 
should come; the hope of receiving modern weapons for his Army at 
the same time is a secondary consideration. 

In discussing what in his opinion would be a reasonable maximum 
of German troops to be moved to Rumania, he drew a not very compre~ 
hensible distinction between the existing guarantee of the boundaries 
and a formal military alliance. In the case of the former he believes 
that for considerations of foreign policy he cannot go beyond a limited 
number of units without incurring serious international difficulties. 
He set this maximum in his proposal. In the case of a military 
alliance he believes that he could accept German troops in theoretically 
unlimited numbers. He probably thinks that a military alliance would 
mean an even stronger commitment on the part of Germany to the 
security of Rumania against an attack. I avoided any discussion 
on the subject. 
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He is most anxious to build up a really effective Army of his own. 
He has already drafted some concrete plans to that end, which aim at 
contraction and better organization. He is quite aware that the pres- 
ent Army is an inflated torso, in which no one unit possesses every- 
thing it is supposed to have according to the table of equipment. 
Conditions seem to be especially disastrous in the supply organizations 
of this oversized Army. 

General A. is currently massing the bulk of his Army in the east. 
A situation map indicating the planned disposition is enclosed.* He 
is still undecided how far he ought to go with demobilization. It has 
allegedly been ordered for the west. In the east he had intended to 
carry it out by the dismissal of 30 percent of the effectives, but has 
changed his mind because he has supposedly received reports of new 
threatening measures on the new border with Russia. They concern 
continuous provocative border violations by the Russians, for which 
they then blame the Rumanians; the concentration of river crossing 
and bridge construction material at several points along the Prut; and 
the construction of numerous airfields in southern Bessarabia. 

I told him that I was unable to view these matters as harbingers of 
an acute threat and reminded him that the German guarantee for all 
of Rumania’s borders had created an entirely new situation. It is my 
_ impression that he still has to struggle with himself in order to be 
convinced of this. However that may be, he expressed the intention 
to proceed with discharge of up to 40 percent of the effectives in the 
east, too, if he could be genuinely convinced that he could accept this 
responsibility before his country. 


IV 


~ 


Other impressions. 
General A. gives the impression of a man of strong will. He at- 
tacks the tasks he has set for himself with ironlike energy. He 
certainly possesses great authority in his country, because of his 
repeatedly proven uncompromising rejection of the former King 

and his entourage. 

His immediate efforts are focused on eradicating the manifestations 
of corruption left by the defunct regime. He is doing this with ruth- 
less determination. : 

To judge his constructive abilities as a statesman is not yet possible. 

Absolute quiet reigns throughout the country. The Legion move- 
ment has been curbed, at least for the time being. Whether it can be 
converted to active support of the state, is too early to say. The gen- 
eral opinion is that General Antonescu stands high above the leader of 
the Legion, Sima, both in will power and intellectual capacity. / 

Personally General A, makes a very pleasant and frank impression. 

y. TIPPELSKIRCH 


* Not found. 
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No. 76 


109/C002197-202 
Dr. Albrecht Haushofer to His Parents 


Bertin, September 19, 1940. - 

Dear Parents: I am sending you enclosed herewith some important 
documents: 

First, T.’s letter to Father ; + 

Secondly, my answer to T.,? which has already been sent and, I hope, 
has your subsequent approval; 

Thirdly, the draft of a letter to D.,’ which I will keep to myself 
and not show to anyone else. I request that you examine it to see 
whether it might involve any danger for the woman who may transmit 
it. I really believe that it sounds harmless enough. I have inserted 
the reference to the “authorities” over there purposely as a safeguard 
for the transmitter and recipient. So I should like to have your honest 
opinion and any corrections. 

Fourthly, a report of what I said on the 8th in G ‘—as an accounting 
before history (save till the last). 

The whole thing is a fool’s errand '—but we cannot do anything 
about that. According to our latest reports the treaties of union 
between the Empire and the United States are about to be signed. 

Best wishes, ALBRECHT 


[Enclosure 1] 
TOP SECRET SEPTEMBER 19, 1940. 

My Dear Herr Hess: Your letter of the 10th * reached me yester- 
day after a delay caused by the antiquated postal service of Partnach- 
Alm, I again gave a thorough study to the possibilities discussed 
therein and request—before taking the steps proposed—that you your- 
self examine once more the thoughts set forth below. 

I have in the meantime been thinking of the technical route by 
which a message from me must travel before it can reach the Duke of 
H[amilton]. With your help, delivery to Lisbon can of course be 
assured without difficulty. About the rest of the route we do not 
know. Foreign control must be taken into account; the letter must 
therefore in no case be composed in such a way that it will simply be 
seized and destroyed or that it will directly endanger the woman 
transmitting it or the ultimate recipient. In view of my close per- 
sonal relations and intimate acquaintance with Douglas H[amilton] 
I can write a few lines to him (which should be enclosed with 


* Document No, 46. 

* Enclosure 1. 

“Enclosure 2. 

* Document No, 61. 

* The preceding part of this sentence is in English in the original. 
*See document No, 46, 
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the letter to Mrs. R., without any indication of place and with- 
out a full name—an A. would suffice for the signature) in such a way 
that he alone will recognize that behind my wish to see him in Lisbon 
there is something more serious than a personal whim. All the rest, 
however, seems to me extremely hazardous and detrimental to the 
success of the letter. Let us suppose that the case were reversed: an 
old lady in Germany receives a letter from an unknown source abroad, 
with the request to forward a message whose recipient is asked to dis- 

close to an unknown foreigner where he will be staying for a certain 

_ period—and this recipient were a high officer in the air force (of 
course I do not know exactly what position H. holds at the moment; 
judging from his past I can conceive of only three things: He is an 
active air force general, or he directs the air defense of an important 
part of Scotland, or he has a responsible position in the Air Minis- 
try). I do not think that you need much imagination to picture to 
yourself the faces that Canaris or Heydrich would make and the 
smirk with which they would consider any offer of “security” or “con- 
fidence” in such a letter if a subordinate should submit such a case 
to them. They would not merely make faces, you may be certain! 
The measures would come quite automatically—and neither the old 
lady nor the air force officer would have an easy time of it! In Eng- 
land it is no different. 

Now another thing. Here too I would ask you to picture the situa- 
tion in reverse. Let us assume that I received such a letter from one 
of my English friends. I would quite naturally report the matter 
to the highest German authorities I could contact, as soon as I had 
realized the import it might have, and would ask for instructions on 

_ what I should do myself (at that, I am a civilian and H. is an officer). 

If it should be decided that I was to comply with the wish for a meet- 
ing with my friend, I would then be most anxious to get my instruc- 
tions, if not from the Fiihrer himself, at least from a person who ré- 
ceives them directly and at the same time has the gift of transmitting 
the finest and lightest nuances—an art which has been mastered by 
you yourself but not by all Reich Ministers, In addition, I should 
very urgently request that my action be fully covered vis-a-vis other 
high authorities of my own country—uninformed or unfavorable. It 
is not any different with H. He cannot fly to Lisbon—any more than 
I can!—unless he is given leave, that is unless at least Air Minister 
Sinclair and Foreign Minister Halifax know about it. If, however, 
he receives permission to reply or to go, there is no need of indicating 
any place in England; if he does not receive it, then any attempt 
through a neutral mediator would also have little success. In this 
case the technical problem of contacting H. is the least of the difli- 
culties. A neutral who knows England and can move about in Eng- 
land—presumably there would be little sense in entrusting anyone 
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else with such a mission—will be able to find the first peer of Scot- 
land very quickly as long as conditions in the Isle are still halfway 
in order. (At the time of a successful invasion all the possibilities 
we are discussing here would be pointless anyway.) 

My proposal is therefore as follows: 


Through the old friend I will write a letter to H.—in a form that 
will incriminate no one but will be understandable to the recipient— 
with the proposal for a meeting in Lisbon. If nothing comes of that, 
it will be possible (if the military situation leaves enough time for 
it), assuming that a suitable intermediary is available, to make a 
second attempt through a neutral going to England, who might be 
given a personal message to take along. With respect to this pos- 
sibility, I must add, however, that H. is extremely reserved—as many 
English are toward anyone they do not know personally. Since the 
entire Anglo-German problem after all springs from a most profound 
crisis in mutual confidence, this would not be immaterial. 


Please excuse the length of this letter; I merely wished to explain - 
the situation to you fully. 

I already tried to explain to you not long ago that, for the reasons 
I gave, the possibilities of successful efforts at a settlement between 
the Fiihrer and the British upper class seem to me—to my extreme 
regret—infinitesimally small. Nevertheless I should not want to close 
this letter without pointing out once more that I still think there would 
be a somewhat greater chance of success in going through Ambassador 
Lothian in Washington or Sir Samuel Hoare in Madrid rather than 
through my friend H, To be sure, they are—politically speaking— 
more inaccessible. 

Would you send me a line or give me a telephone call with final 
instructions? If necessary, will you also inform your brother in 
advance? Presumably I will then have to discuss with him the for- 
warding of the letter to Lisbon and the arrangement for a cover ad- 
dress for the reply in L[isbon]. 

With cordial greetings and best wishes for your health, 

Yours, etc. A[usrecut] H[ausorer] 


[Enclosure 2] 
Draft Letter to D.H? 


My Dear D,: .... Even if this letter has only a slight chance of 
reaching you—there is a chance and I want to make use of it. 


The draft letter is in English in the original. The Duke of Hamilton’s 
report of his interview with Hess on May 11, 1941, is printed in Trial of the Major 
War Criminals Before the International Military Tribunal (Nuremberg, 1948), 
io xXxxviImI, document No. 116-M. This refers to a letter dated Sept. 23, 1940, 

rom Albrecht Haushofer. The excerpt printed here is evidently a draft of that 
letter. See also Rainer Hildebrandt, Wir sind die Letzten: Aus dem Leben des 
Widerstandskampfers Albrecht Haushofer und seiner Freunde (Neuwied— 
Berlin, n.d.), p. 110. 


46189—60-—15 
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First of all to give you a sign of unaltered and unalterable personal 
attachment. I do hope you have been spared in all this ordeal, and 
I hope the same is true of your brothers. I heard of your father’s 
deliverance from long suffering; and I heard that your brother-in- 
law Northumberland lost his life near Dunkerque. I need hardly tell 
you, how I feel about allthat ... 

Now there is one thing more. If you remember some of my Jast 
communications before the war started you will realize that there is a 
certain significance in the fact that I am, at present, able to ask you 
whether there is the slightest chance of our meeting and having a talk 
somewhere on the outskirts of Europe, perhaps in Portugal. There 
are some things I could tell you, that might make it worth while 
for you to try a short trip to Lisbon—if you could make your author- 
ities understand so much that they would give you leave. As to my- 
self—I could reach Lisbon any time (without any kind of difficulty) 
within a few days after receiving news from you. If there is an 
answer to this letter, please addressitto.... 


No. 77 
2366/489201 
The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in Italy 
’ Telegram 
MOST URGENT Bertin, September 20, 1940—7: 15 p, m.* 


No. 1812 of September 20 


Telegram No. 971 of September 20 from Tokyo. 

For the Reich Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to our telegram No. 970 of September 20.? 

1. The Foreign Minister just stated that the Emperor had given 
him full powers to sign the pact, . fe 

2. The Foreign Minister suggests, in order to accelerate matters 
as much as possible, that the texts be signed here in the English lan- 
guage and therewith go into force. He agreed with our suggestion 
of another, later signing after completion of the translation into the 
language of the country; he said the Japanese translation will take 
about one week, In this connection we are thinking of the signing 
by the Foreign Ministers of a solemn historical document, in the lan- 
guage of the country concerned, in the capital cities. Stahmer, Ott. 


The Foreign Ministry — 


*It is not clear from the file copy whether the time indicated was when the 
telegram was sent from Berlin or received in Rome. 
* See document No. 74, footnote 4. 
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No. 78 
2366/489202-03 
The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Bern, September 20, 1940—9: 00 p. m.? 
No. 1314 of September 20 


Telegram No. 976 of September 20 from Tokyo. 

For the Reich Foreign Minister personally. ; 

Explanations as announced in telegram No. 966, section IV of Sep- 
tember 19.? 

1. Secret Supplementary Protocol: 

The Foreign Minister emphasized that the protocol should not 
contain any sort of limitations of the obligation of assistance laid 
down in the pact, but in the interests of quick handling by the Privy 
Council it should indicate as clearly as possible the advantages for 
Japan resulting from the pact. : 

ection III complies with the demand of the Navy, which on this 
condition unreservedly approved the pact. In our opinion this 
section remains within the framework of the obligation of assistance _ 

laid down in the pact. In order to eliminate the one-sided wording 

~ in favor of Japan we recommend, in case the Reich Foreign Minister 
considers this necessary, that Japan be obligated in so far as possible 
to undertake action in the Pacific Ocean for relieving pressure else- 
where and to provide armed assistance in other seas. 

2. Nothing to remark regarding Secret Note No, 1. 

3. Regarding Secret Note No, 2: 

The Foreign Minister explained the assurance “especially favour- 
able treatment” ® to the effect that Reich citizens in these areas are 
to be accorded particularly favorable treatment going beyond the 
preferred economic position which (one group evidently missing) 
according to section VI of the Secret Supplementary Protocol. 

_4. Until the instructions of the Reich Foreign Minister have ar- 
rived we shall avoid further discussion about suggestions on the text. 
Stahmer, Ott. 


[Telegram to Rome unsigned] 


*It is not clear from the file copy whether the time indicated was when the 
telegram was sent from Berlin or received in Rome. 

* See document No. 74 and footnote 1. 

* English in the original. 
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No. 79 
F5/0168-0174 
Memorandum by an Oficial of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Rome, September 20, 1940. 
-[RAM32.]? 


Recorp or Conversation BetwEen Foreran Minister von Rissen- 
TROP AND THE DUCE, IN THE PRESENCE OF AMBASSADORS VON MackEn- 
'_ BEN AND ALFIERI, In Rome, SEPTEMBER 20, 1940 


First of all the Fiihrer’s letter to Franco ? was translated into French 
for the Duce. The Foreign Minister pointed out in this connection 
that he was now awaiting Franco’s reply not only to the Fiihrer’s mili- 
tary analysis which had just been presented but also to the report sub- 
‘mitted to Madrid by Serrano Suiier on political and economic ques- . 
tions, As the Duce had correctly foreseen, negotiations with the 
Spaniards were not indeed making very rapid progress. He heard 
from Berlin, for example, that the negotiations on economic matters 
were proceeding quite slowly.’ 

As regards the future course, it was his intention to use the occasion 
of the signing of the agreement with Japan to sign a secret protocol 
with Serrano Suiier concerning Spain’s entry into the war. But he 
wanted to ask the Duce whether, as he had implied the day before,‘ 
he preferred a real military alliance. (The Duce replied in the af- 
firmative.) This would also, of course, have to remain secret until 
' Spain entered the war, for otherwise the Gibraltar operation would 
be jeopardized. In this connection the Duce stated that England 
must sense the danger somewhat, as she was making strenuous prepara- 
tions for the defense of Gibraltar. Vessels were being assembled, 
guns were being emplaced, and a force of approximately 10,000 men 
had been concentrated. All this indicated that England intended 
to defend Gibraltar. 

‘When the Foreign Minister asked the Duce whether he considered 
the capture of Gibraltar difficult, he replied in the negative. If the 
British fleet were chased out of Gibraltar, the garrison on the Rock 
. could not hold out long after that. The Foreign Minister then pro- 

_ posed that they first await Franco’s reply, regarding which he would 
inform the Duce in detail through Ambassador von Mackensen. 

The Duce agreed and in turn proposed concluding a military alliance 
in the form of a tripartite pact with Spain. During the presence of 


1 The file number is from another copy pew SO): 
* Document No. 70. 

* See document No. 198. 

“See document No. 73. 


« 
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Count Ciano for the signing of the Japanese agreement, the Spanish 
tripartite pact could at the same time be signed in secret. That would 
also make it easier to keep it secret, for the attention of the world 
would undoubtedly be concentrated primarily on Japan. 

The Foreign Minister then expressed some thoughts on the negoti- 
ations with Serrano Sufier. He emphasized the difficulties which the 
Spaniards were making in opposition to the German request for ces- 
sion of one of the Canary Islands. The Fiihrer had had this request 
presented to the Spaniards in order—looking far into the future— 
to counteract, through a series of naval bases, dangers which could 
arise for the European and African Continents—which might be desig- 
nated as the Eastern Hemisphere—from the Western Hemisphere 
under the leadership of the United States. The Spaniards were sure- 
ly loyal friends of the Axis and would fulfill to the letter any commit- 
ments once entered into. But on specific points, such as the one just 
mentioned, for example, they were somewhat difficult. 

In this connection the Duce mentioned again that the war was of 
very great value for Franco, for the stability of his Government and 
the unity of the country. To the Foreign Minister’s question regard- 
ing the source of Franco’s authority, of which the Duce had spoken 
yesterday, the latter replied that Franco was supported by the Army 
and the (internally disunited) Falange, which had a right wing, the 
so-called “Requetes” whose motto was “God, King, and Fatherland,” 
and a left wing with aspirations toward social reform. 

When the Foreign Minister inquired whether the Duce believed 
that the Spaniards could administer the Moroccan area to which they 
laid claim, the Duce simply shrugged his shoulders slightly and asked 
about the preparations which the Spaniards were supposed to have 
made in Spanish Morocco against an attack from French Morocco, 
especially whether they had weapons and airplanes. 

Thereupon the Foreign Minister brought up the new Japanese 
requests with respect to a supplementary protocol to the treaty itself,® 
some of which requests he characterized as somewhat childish, to 
which the Duce retorted that the Japanese were, to be sure, very 
clever children, The Foreign Minister traced some of the Japanese 
wishes to Japan’s fear that after England was defeated the English 
fleet would go to the United States and be absorbed by Roosevelt. 
But since the latter knew that, owing to the dominant position of the 
Axis in Europe, there were no laurels to be won in the Atlantic, it 
was possible that a large part of the Anglo-American fleet: would 
therefore be concentrated in the Pacific. This fear had led the Jap- 
anese to request certain commitments on the part of the Axis Powers. 
The Foreign Minister would tell them, however, that the Axis had 





* See document No. 74. 
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so far assumed the lion’s share of the war against England anyway, 
and now the share still remaining for Japan’s participation was ap- 
parently supposed to be partly borne by the Axis, too. The Foreign 
Minister also informed the Duce briefly concerning the Japanese 
colonial demands with respect: to the former German South Sea col- 
onies. The Duce inquired whether the Emperor had already given 
his approval. The Foreign Minister replied that the Emperor agreed 
in principle, but that some details were still unsettled. 

After further, less important, supplementary points in the Japanese 
proposals were mentioned, the conversation again turned to England, 
in which connection the Foreign Minister stated that, as one who 
knew the English well, he had always been convinced that there would 
be a war with England. He illustrated with various instances of his 
personal experience with Englishmen when he was Ambassador in 
London. 

Scuanor 


No. 80 


272/177424 


The Chief of the High Command of the Wehrmacht 
to the Foreign Ministry 


TOP SECRET MILITARY Berir, September 20, 1940. 
No. 00104 g. Kdos. Ausl. OTE 


Subject: German Military Mission in Bucharest. 


For the State Secretary in the Foreign Ministry, Freiherr von 
Weizsicker. 

With reference to the conference with Lieutenant General von Tip- 
pelskirch on September 19, the following is respectfully brought to 
your notice: , 7 

1. The Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht, after 
hearing the report of the Chief of the High Command of the Wehr- 
macht on the afternoon of September 19, has made the following 
decision : : 

a) Contrary to the Rumanian proposals, German troops approxi- 
aay the strength of one division will be sent to Rumania as early 
as possible. 

3) A transfer of German war material to Rumania is out of the 
question for the duration of the war. 

c) The other Rumanian proposals will be reviewed by the Wehr- 
apache ope Staff in consultation with the Army and the 

affe, oar # 


2. The High Command of the Wehrmacht is considering the assign- | 
ment of the Army and Air Attachés in Bucharest to the Army and 


at 





* See document No. 75. 
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Air Force Missions, as an additional duty, in order to ensure liaison 
with the German Legation in Bucharest.? 

3. The Foreign Ministry is requested to examine the following 
political questions: 

a) Transit of the German units through Hungary. It would be 
desirable to have personnel transported together with their weapons. 


6) Notification of the Soviet Union regarding the sending of Ger- 
man Wehrmacht units to Rumania. 


4, If it is found that some points relating to the complex of questions 
referred to earlier require further discussion with the Rumanians 
before the troops are dispatched, it is planned to send Lieutenant 
General von Tippelskirch once more for a short visit to Bucharest. 

The Chief of the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht 
By order: 
Canaris 


*On Sept. 21 the Foreign Ministry, over Weizsicker’s signature, sent a letter 
to the Wehrmacht High Command, requesting further explanations of this par- 
ticular point and expressing meanwhile certain objections in principle “ag the 
armed forces Attachés were members of the Diplomatie Corps with all the 
rights but also with all the restrictions pertaining to that position.” (272/177423) 


No. 81 


104/112531-38 
Memorandum by the Ambassador in the Soviet Union 


Moscow, September 21, 1940. 


Subject : Conversation with Molotov on September 21, 1940, regarding 
Vienna, conferences. 

Before my departure for Berlin, Molotov received me on September 
21, 1940, at 5:00 p.m. He handed me on this occasion a detailed mem- 
orandum * in reply to the German memorandum on the subject of the 
Vienna conversations, which I had transmitted to him on September 
9, 1940,? by order of the Reich Government. 

In the course of the conversation Molotov explained verbally the 
contents of the memorandum, expressing essentially the same ideas as 
on September 9 (see the memorandum of Counselor of Embassy 
Hilger of September 18, 1940 *). 

When I pointed out that I could not recall that he, Molotov, had 
ever spoken of German support for the claims of the Soviet Govern- 
Ment to southern Bucovina and that I could merely remember the 
casual little phrase that the Soviet Union would “for the present” 

* Infra. 


* Document No. 38 
* See ibid., footnote 3. 
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confine herself to northern Bucovina, Molotov replied that apparently 
he had made this remark in indefinite form at the time.* 
- Molotov then—several times, in fact—reverted to the last paragraph 
of the memorandum, in which he emphasized that an amendment or 
annulment of article II of the Non-Aggression Treaty might be dis- 
cussed if this article inconvenienced us in any way or had proved 
"restrictive. 
I replied that, in my opinion, the German Government harbored 
no intentions of this kind at all. , 
. M. Molotov further stated that the German action in Vienna had 
given the foreign press cause to speak of German-Soviet disagreements 
and to assert that the guarantee of the Rumanian frontier was di- 
rected against the Soviet Union. It would have been easy to fore- 
stall all such rumors by asking the Soviet Government in advance about 
- its intentions. The Soviet Government would in such a case have 
given the unequivocal reply that it had no aggressive designs of any 
kind on Rumania. 
- In conclusion M. Molotov repeated his request that during my stay 
in Berlin I do everything I could to clarify the position of the Soviet 
‘Government on this question, which, of course, I promised to do. 
Count von DER ScHULENBURG 


[Enclosure] 
Moscow, September 21, 1940. 
MemoranpuM 


In reply to German Ambassador Count von der Schulenburg’s 
memorandum of September 9 of this year, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs has the honor to state as follows: . 

_1, In reply to the declaration of the People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, V. M. Molotov, of August 31 of this year,* to the effect 
that the Government of the German Reich had disregarded article III 
of the Treaty of Consultation, the Government of the German Reich 
states that Germany had not violated her obligations to consult. In 
justification of its position the Government of the German Reich refers 


“Molotov’s statements regarding southern Bucovina as recorded in Hilger’s 
memorandum of Sept. 18 (1879/357844-47) were as follows: “He [Molotov] re- 
membered in this connection that the Soviet Government had notified the Ger- 
man Government before taking measures concerning Bessarabia and Bucovina. 
Furthermore, at the request of the German Ambassador the Soviet Government 
had postponed the execution of its decision until the attitude of the German 
Government had been ascertained. On the basis of this attitude the Soviet Gov- 
ernment bad reduced its original claims, which included all of Bucovina, but bad 
expressly declared that in certain circumstances it counted on support by the . 
_ German Government for its claims in southern Bucovina. By the guarantee of 
Bumanian territory pronounced on the part of Germany at Vienna the German 
Government had violated this point also.” 

_ Cf. vol. x of this series, documents Nos. 4, 13, 20, and 25, 

5 See document No, 1. 
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to the fact that, after the solution of the Bessarabian question, the 
USSR and Germany, from the standpoint of the Moscow Non- 
Aggression Treaty, no longer had any common interests with respect 
to Rumania and Hungary. 

The Soviet Government is of the opinion that such a construction by 
the Government of the German Reich contravenes article III of the 
Treaty of August 23, 1939, by virtue of which the contracting parties 
obligate themselves in the future to “maintain continual contact with 
one another for the purpose of consultation in order to exchange in- 
formation on problems affecting their common interests.” 

There is no doubt that the decisions reached at; Vienna regarding 
the transfer of a considerable portion of Transylvania to Hungary 
and regarding the guarantee of the national territory of Rumania by 
Germany and Italy involve the very questions that affect the common 
interests of our countries and consequently make the consultation 
provided for in article III of the Treaty of August 23, 1939, obligatory. 
Certain information regarding the above-mentioned decisions at 
Vienna was not, however, given by the Government of the German 
Reich to the Government of the USSR until after the Vienna Award, 
and this confronted the Soviet Union with an accomplished fact. 

The Soviet Government must also point to the fact that the grant- 
ing of the guarantee to Rumania with respect to her national terri- 
tory gave occasion for the assertion that this act of the Reich Gov- 
ernment was directed against the USSR. As is known, assertions of 
this kind actually received a wide circulation. If, however, the Gov- 
ernment of the German Reich had approached the Government of 
the USSR on this question in advance, there would have been no occa- 
sion for the circulation of such assertions and the Government of the 
German Reich at the same time would have fully convinced itself that 
the USSR does not intend to threaten the territorial integrity of 
Rumania. This shows the extraordinary importance of prompt in- 
formation and consultation on questions affecting the common inter- 
ests of the USSR and Germany . 

The Soviet Government is unfortunately compelled to state that 
the view expressed in the reply of the Government of the German 
Reich of September 9, 1940, is also at variance with the declaration 
that Count von der Schulenburg made by order of the Reich Govern- 
men on June 23, 1940. As is known, the Reich Government in this 
case replied—to a specific inquiry of the Soviet Government—that the 
obligation to inform and consult arising out of article III of the 
Treaty was applicable to the countries of southeastern Europe and the 
Balkans. It appears from the foregoing that the Government of the 


* This refers apparently to Ribbentrop’s instruction of June 25 to Schulenburg 
(vol. x of this series, document No. 13), which Schulenburg on June 26 reported 
having carried out (ibid, document No. 20). 
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‘German Reich in June of this year recognized the obligation to con- 
sult on questions concerning such countries as Rumania and Hungary, 
particularly on such important questions as those dealt with at Vienna, 
which affect the interests of the USSR. 

The Soviet Government, for its part, considers it its duty to state 
that it reaffirms its declarations concerning the recognition of the 
special economic interests of Germany in Rumania, especially in 
the fields of petroleum and grain deliveries. At the same time, how- 
ever, it finds itself compelled to declare that the inference which might 
be drawn from Count von der Schulenburg’s memorandum of Septem- 
ber 9, 1940, is incorrect: that after the solution of the Bessarabian 
question the Soviet Government had recognized in their entirety the 
exclusive interests of Germany in the Rumanian question and also in 
the other questions affecting the Danube Basin. In reality the Soviet 
Government has neither orally nor in writing recognized such a right 
on the part of Germany. 

2. To justify the omission of a consultation with the Government 
of the USSR in the Vienna decisions, the Government of the Ger- 
man Reich alleges that the Government of the USSR also did not con- 
sult with the Reich Government on its measures in the Baltic coun- 
tries, especially in Lithuania, and gave only short notice with regard 
to Bessarabia and northern Bucovina. 

The Soviet Government must, above all, point out that during the 
entire time that the Treaty of August 23, 1939, has been in effect, the 
Government of the German Reich has not once declared that the 
Soviet Government has violated its treaty obligations or failed to 
enter into consultation with the German Government on the above- 
mentioned questions. The Soviet Government is of the opinion that 
a prompt declaration regarding all claims that may arise, in case there 
actually are such claims, is the best way to bring about mutual under- 
standing and to assure the complete and effective performance of the 
obligations under the Treaty. ‘The Soviet Government must point out 
- that in the course of the entire year that the Treaty of August 23, 1939, 
has been in effect, it has not received any such declarations and claims 
from the Reich Government. 

To turn to the substance of this matter, the Soviet Government be- 
lieves it necessary to state that the said statement of the Reich Gov- 
ernment is not in accord with the actual situation. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment not only informed the German Government in advance of 
the measures’ it intended to take in the Baltic States, particularly 
in Lithuania, but even received from the Government of the German 
Reich on June 17, 1940, a communication’ stating that the meas- 
ures carried out by the Soviet Government in those states were re- 
garded by Germany as measures which concerned solely the Soviet 


TNot found. Cf. vol rx of this series, documents Nos. 465 and 471. 
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Union and those states. Such a declaration by the German Govern- 
ment was entirely comprehensible to the Soviet Government, espe- 
cially as Germany had, as recently as August 1939, recognized the 
special interests of the Soviet Union in the Baltic States, and the meas- 
ures which the Soviet Union had taken regarding those states, particu- 
larly Lithuania, in no way went beyond the scope of the Soviet-Ger- 
man Pact of August 23, 1939. In regard to a certain area in south- 
eastern Lithuania, however, the Soviet Government in June of this 
year clearly confirmed Germany’s rights to it and reserved its new 
proposals concerning this Lithuanian territory for a special agreement 
with the Government of the German Reich.® : 

The same thing must be said concerning the question of Bessarabia 
and Bucovina, in regard to which the Soviet Government held a con- 
sultation with the Government of the German Reich, at which it met 
the viewpoint expressed by the German Government by substantially 
paring down its intentions with regard to Bucovina. At the same 
time it voiced the hope that the German Government would give its 
support in the future when the question of southern Bucovina was 
opened. This declaration of the Soviet Government met with no 
objection from Germany. 

The Soviet Government, moreover, on June 25 of this year also com- 
municated to the Italian Government through the Italian Ambassador, 
Signor Rosso, its attitude on the questions pertaining to Rumania, and 
it was convinced that the Government of the German Reich would be 
duly informed of this communication of the Soviet Government. 
Emphasizing that the USSR wished to obtain from Rumania merely 
what was rightfully hers, the Soviet Government declared in this com- 
munication: “Regarding other territories of Rumania, the USSR is 
mindful of the interests of Italy and Germany and is prepared to come 
to an understanding with them on these questions.” ® 

On the basis of the foregoing explanations, the Soviet Government 
deems it necessary to declare that the measures it took in regard to the 
Baltic States and Bessarabia were entirely in accord with the Soviet- 
German Treaty and that the new and lesser problems which were not 
anticipated in this treaty have been or will be solved by the Soviet 
Government in agreement with the Government of the German Reich. 

Hence the reference of the Government of the German Reich to the 
measures carried out by the Soviet Union in the Baltic region as an 
explanation of the failure to consult with the Soviet Government re- 
garding the Vienna decisions is not confirmed by the facts and there- 
fore not justified. 


: Cf. vol x of this series, document No. 162, 
An Italian translation of the memorandum handed by Molotov to Rosso is 
printed in Mario Toscano, Una mancata intesa italo-sovietica nel 1940 ¢ 1941, 
pp. 41-42. See also vol. x of this series, document No. 21. 
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3. In conclusion the German Government refers to the circumstance 
that in the settlement of the Hungarian-Rumanian dispute on August 
30 it had to proceed to very rapid diplomatic intervention. 

_ Here the Soviet Government deems it necessary to recall that this 
question had already been considered during the conferences in Salz- 
burg between the Reich Government and the Governments of Hungary 
and Rumania and that consequently the German Government had 
sufficient time at its disposal to enter into consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR on this question. 

The aforesaid circumstance, therefore, cannot serve as justification 
for the failure of the Government of the German Reich to fulfill its 
obligation under the Non-Aggression Treaty to consult in the Ruman- 
jan question and in the Hungarian-Rumanian dispute. 

The Soviet Government is firmly convinced that the precise and 
strict observance of this treaty, particularly of article ITT of the treaty, 
is also one of the most important conditions in the matter of the paci- 
fication of the Danube Basin, to which reference is made in the mem- 
orandum of September 9 of this year. 
_ In conclusion the Soviet Government deems it necessary to add to 

the foregoing that, if article III of the Non-Aggression Treaty in- 
volves certain inconveniences and restrictions from the standpoint of 
the German Government, the Soviet Government is prepared to nego- 
tiate on the question of an amendment to or deletion of this article in 
the treaty. The Soviet Government considers it desirable to have a 
special agreement regarding the time and manner of dealing with this 
question.’° ; 

* Weizsicker recorded on Sept. 23 that Schulenburg had handed him this 


memorandum and enclosure that day and that the Ambassador would give the 
original to the Foreign Minister after the latter’s return from Rome (104/112530). 


- 


No. 82 


2366/489204-05 
The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in Italy 
Telegram 


MOST URGENT Berta, September 21, 1940—11:380 p. m.* 
No. 1331 of September 21 


No. 984 of September 21 from Tokyo. 
For the Reich Foreign Minister personally. 
With reference to your telegram No. 766 of September 20. 
In a 5-hour conversation with the Foreign Minister today we car- 
ried out the instructions of the Reich Foreign Minister one after the 
other, with the following result: 


1 Jt ig not clear from the file copy whether the time indicated was when the 
telegram was sent from Berlin or received in Rome. 
* Not found 
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I. The formulation of the text of the Tripartite Pact was decided 
with the following two changes neges : : . 

a. The Foreign Minister asks that the earlier formulation be re- 
tained as in the text set forth in the telegram cited above, without 
mention of the concealed attack, since he has already obtained the 
Emperor’s approval of this passage, and any change would lead to 
difficulties and great ae, : ; ; 

b. He suggests the following text for the new section 4: With a 
view to implementing the present pact joint technical commissions, the 
members of which are to be appointed by the respective Governments 
of Japan, Germany, and Italy, will meet without delay.* 

ason : 

The term “joint technical commissions” is meant as a collective 
expression for the various special commissions to be formed from rep- 
resentatives of the armed forces and business. We recommend accept- 
ats an otdee to facilitate elimination of the Secret Supplementary 

rotocol. 

II. Weshall probably be able to eliminate the Secret Supplementary 
Protocol and the two Secret Notes. We are trying to obtain final 
consent to this as soon as possible and a decision about the place of 
signing, which is very important for Japanese prestige. Stahmer, 

tt. 


[Telegram to Rome unsigned] 
* The foregoing sentence is in English in the original. 


No. 83 
4040/B063814-15 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Japan 
Telegram 
No. 781 Bern, September 21, 1940. 


zu Pol. VIIT 1166.2 
Drafting Officer: Counselor Knoll. 


I. Only for your information. 

The Chairman of the French delegation to the Armistice Commis- 
sion stated on the evening of September 20 that the Japanese delega- 
tion in Hanoi had made new demands, after a technical agreement 
about the details of the passage through the country seemed to have 
been reached, which practically amounted to military occupation of 
Tonkin through permanent quartering of 32,000 men. In the face of 
the announcement by the Japanese military authorities that the pas- 
sage would in any case begin at midnight on September 22, the French 
Governor General had been instructed to suggest postponing the date 
for material reasons and in case the Japanese threat was carried out 


* Pol. VIIT 1166: Not printed ( 8745/E610477-78). This document recorded a 
telephone message, sent from Wiesbaden at 11: 00 p. m. on Sept. 20, transmitting a 


note from Doyen to Stiilpnagel. The contents of the note are summarized in the 
document printed here, 
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to resist by force, but to continue trying to localize the incident. The 
French Ambassador there was instructed to inform the Japanese 
Government to this effect. 

On September 21, General Doyen orally requested of the Chairman 
of the Armistice Commission that we exercise a moderating influence 
on Japan.” 

II. I request, however, that you initiate nothing on your part. 

Please send merely a telegraphic report on how the situation is 
evaluated there.® 

WezsicKeR 

"This request had been transmitted in telegram No. 174 of Sept. 21 from Wies- 
baden (368/207009-10) as well as by telephone at 1:15 p. m. on Sept. 21 
(8745/E610483). Ribbentrop had decided that nothing should be initiated on 
the German side concerning the matter (Bruns memorandum of Sept. 21: 


4040/E063813). 
* See document No. 89. 


No. 84 


2012/443295-97 : 
The High Command of the Wehrmacht to the Foreign Ministry 


SepremBer 21, 1940. 
Pol. 1 1085 g. Rs. 


Ausld. No. 108/40 g. Kdos Chefsache Ausl. ITT org. 


I am forwarding the enclosed copy of the OKW report WESt/L 
No. 33 298/40 g. K. Chefsache, of September 20, 1940, concerning the 
Fiihrer’s decision in the question of the military mission to Rumania. 

BURKNER 


[Enclosure] 


Fiarer’s Heapquarters, September 20, 1940. 
High Command of the Wehrmacht 
WFSt/Abt L No. 83 298/40 g. K. Chefsache (I) 


Concerning the request of the Rumanian Government for German 
training personnel and instruction units, the Fiihrer and Supreme 
Commander has decided: 

1. The Army and the Luftwaffe will send military missions to 
Rumania. Their ostensible task will be to instruct our friend 
Rumania in organizing and training her armed forces. 

2. Their real tasks, which must not become apparent either to the 
Rumanians or to our own troops, are: 


a) To protect the oil fields from seizure by a third power and from 
destruction ; : 
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b) to enable the Rumanian Army to carry out definite tasks in ac- 
cordance with an effective plan developed in favor of Germany’s 
interests; 

c) in case a war with Soviet Russia is forced upon us, to prepare 
for the commitment of German and Rumanian forces from the direc- 
tion of Rumania. 


3. Hence results the following with regard to the work and setup 
of the military mission of the Army and the strength of the instruc- 
tion units: 


a) German troops are to be employed in the direct protection of the 
oil fields (sabotage, a es in special circumstances. This is a 
task of the Rumanians. We must seem to be collaborating with the 
special units already in the oil fields. } 

b) The German “instruction unit” should at first be limited to one 
motorized division strengthened by tanks. To what extent it will 
later on be strengthened “according to the requirements of the train- 
ing program” is yet to be determined. ; 

c) Training is to be carried out in such a manner that certain 
Rumanian units are trained for later employment on our side as 
“model divisions.” Influence must be exerted on the Rumanian com- 
mand to give preferential treatment to these units with regard to 
personnel and war material. 

The influencing of the whole Army, for instance through the de- 
velopment of the officer corps, courses 1n schools, etc., will be secondary 
to this principal task for the time being. 

d) The tasks of individuals assigned to the military mission in 
preparations for major troop concentrations are to be camouflaged. 


4, The task of the Luftwaffe military mission is above all to pro- 
tect the oil fields by instruction units against air attacks, and to train 
the Rumanian Air Force for this purpose and, as far as possible, for 
later combined operations with the Rumanian Army forces. 

After this the important thing is to prepare for the possible em- 
ployment, later, of stronger German forces from Rumania. The 
Luftwaffe High Command will decide on the basis of the over-all 
situation in what strength forces are available for the military 
mission. 

5. To adjust questions which concern the military missions of both 
branches of the armed forces and require decision on the spot, a joint 
chief will be appointed by a separate special order. For the rest, 
the military missions are directly subordinate to their own High 
Commands. In order to establish close liaison with the German 
Legation, Army and Luftwaffe are requested to assign their At- 
tachés to the military missions in addition to their normal duties. 

6. The initiation of negotiations with Hungarian authorities for 
the transit of German units through Hungarian territory will be un- 


* Brackets have been placed around this sentence and a line drawn through 
it on the copy printed. No such marks appear on the copy in the file of OKW 
directives from the archives of the German Navy (8589/E602759-61). 
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dertaken by the High Command of the Wehrmacht (Ausl.) in coop- 
eration with the Foreign Ministry. 

%. The Commanders in Chief of the Army and the Luftwaffe are” 
asked for their opinions as to when and in what strength the military 
missions for Rumania will be available. 

8, The names of officers who are to be sent for preliminary investi- 
gations or as advance parties are to be submitted to the High Com- 
mand of the Wehrmacht, which will obtain the Fiihrer’s consent and 
have the names of these officers announced through the Foreign 


Ministry. 


The Chief of the High Command 
a of the Wehrmacht 
_ Kerren 
No. 85 
124/122429-80 
124/122437-88 
The German Adjutant With the King of the Belgians to the 
State Secretary 


| Lasken Paxace, September 21, 1940. 


Dear Herr State Secretary: On the occasion of my talk with you 
on the 18th of this month I promised you a copy of the letter I had 
written a few weeks ago to the Chief Wehrmacht Adjutant with the 
Fiihrer; because at that time doubts had apparently arisen regarding 
the loyal attitude of the King of the Belgians. In that respect the 
atmosphere has cleared. However, the reaction in the mood of the 
population predicted at the end of that letter has come to pass, and 
for the following reasons: 

(1) In the prisoner question unfortunately nothing is changed; on 
the contrary, men “fit to bear arms” (civilians who have never been 
in the army, mostly youngsters) arriving from unoccupied France, 
who wanted to go back to Belgium, were newly detained as pene 
of war and transported to Germany. 

Here are a few explanatory words on how this problem arose: 

On May 28, at the negotiations about the capitulation in Anvaing 
not a word was said about any evacuation of Belgian soldiers to Ger- 
many. The passage in question in the protocol reads as follows: 

“I, Honorable Surrender 
« 2} Officers of the Belgian armed forces retain their sidearms. 
Commissioned fat non-commissioned officers remain wi 


their troops in the rear prisoner assembly areas until the troops are 
_ disbanded.” 


* VoL x of this series, document No. 240. 
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The expression “disbanded” was taken at the time by everybody 
as meaning “demobilization” in Belgium itself. Hence our own unit 
commanders and local commands, after the surrender of arms, re- 
leased on their own initiative numerous Belgian soldiers and officers 
of Belgian units marching through, so that about two-thirds of those 
in the mobilized Army remained in the country and have since re- 
sumed their economic activities. Later OKW suddenly ordered the 
evacuation of the Belgians to Germany where about 180,000 (of 
whom 50,000 are professional soldiers) have arrived, and the succes- 
sive release of Flemings only. Thus whoever, as a good soldier, had 
remained with his unit, is now being put behind the barbed wire in 
Germany. Our industry and agriculture are taking over this man- 
power. The astonishing consequence is that in this manner we have 
in fact more Flemings in Germany than Walloons and that now, 
because of the Belgian civilians (from France) lately taken prisoner, 
this number, including that of the Flemings, is even increased, while the 
Military Commander here is in urgent need of manpower, since he 
must get the highly developed Belgian economy going again for our 
benefit. 

Although in the meanwhile it had once been announced urbi et 
orbi that all Belgian prisoners would be released after our harvest, 
nothing of the kind was done, for the teletype message of the OKH 
in question, dated July 15,2 was supposed to have been “unauthor- 
ized”, Even worse than the economic disadvantages of this muddle 
is the damaging effect on German prestige, Such organizational 
shortcomings are not expected from us; justified comparisons are 
drawn with Norway and Holland, whose prisoners have been released; 
the population—especially the women—which despite everything is 
Belgian in its thinking, simply does not understand why one man is 
permitted to rejoin his family, while the next is held by us. Even 
the King, who no longer otherwise mentions political matters, has re- 
peatedly pointed out, both to the Military Commander and to me, the 
bad effects of our ever stiffening attitude in the prisoner question. 
I know the line of reasoning which is involved here: The Fuhrer does 

. not trust the Walloons and one supposes in this way to keep a pledge 
in hand. Yet the same result would be achieved without economic 
losses (on both sides) if, as it was originally planned and ordered, 
only the professional portions of the Army were held as prisoners 
of war and kept in Belgian camps for controlled use as workers in 
the country (as is done in Holland). 

Feelings are further depressed by: 

(2) Apprehensions regarding bread grains. The country had al- 
ways to rely on grain imports from overseas for two-thirds of its 
needs, It is hoped that 80,000 to 100,000 tons can be secured from 


* See vol. x of this series, document No. 240, 
461889—60——~16 
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northern France; only then can the population expect a daily bread 
ration of 225 grams with from 350 to 525 grams for heavy workers, 
while in Germany they are getting 1,000 grams. 

(3) Introduction of food ration cards which sometimes cannot be 
honored. Admittedly, that is mostly the fault of the cumbersome 
Belgian administration itself. 

(4) The recent heavy quartering of troops in Belgium whereby, 
apart from other inconveniences, black markets are fostered. 

(5) Introduction of the 1:12.50 exchange rate, as against 1:10 in 
the beginning. 

(6) The calling in, without specific explanation. of our intentions, 
“ of all foreign securities (including Congo securities) that are held 
here by everybody, including the Flemings, and by which the small 
people, too, are affected. Everybody here believes that we want to. 
expropriate them at a low compulsory exchange rate. The unpop- 
ular character of this measure is obvious, however necessary it might 
appear on our side. 

(7) In industrial circles, which had decided for collaboration from 
the beginning, there are complaints about lack of clarity in our requi- 
sitions, about overlapping spheres of authority between military and 
economic agencies, and a good deal of interference, including seizures 
of raw materials, and also about the fixing of the price of coal. 

I hope that with this I have supplemented to a certain extent my 
oral report which was prematurely interrupted by another | 
engagement. . 

Heil Hitler! 

Yours, ete. ? W. Kiewrrz 

* Weizsicker replied on Sept. 26 that he had looked into the prisoner of war 


question and believed that Kiewitz would see a noticeable falling off in com- 
plaints on this score in the near future (124/122439). 


No. 86 
B19/B003761-62 
The State Secretary to the Legationin Finland 
Telegram 
SECRET. Brruin, September 22, 1940. 
No. 493 ; zu Pol. VI 2912 g/t 
For the Minister. 


The Finnish Minister approached us on September 20 on instruc- 
tions of his Government with the wish to regulate the question of the 
transit of German troops and war material to northern Norway 
through Finland, already discussed between German and Finnish 


*Pol. VI 2912 g.: Not found. 
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military authorities, in a manner similar to the Finnish-Russian 
Agreement on Hang? In this the Finnish Government is evidently 
interested in being covered as respects Russia by a regular agreement 
between the two Governments. 

Accordingly an exchange of notes took place today with the Fin- 
nish Minister, of the following content: 


“J, The Finnish Government, upon request of the Government of 
the Reich, grants transit of war material with escort personnel from 
the northern ports of the Baltic Sea by way of Rovaniemi along the 
northern Arctic Highway to Kirkenes in northern Norway. 

“2, The Government of the German Reich shall duly indicate to 
the Finnish Government the ports of debarkation involved, the num- 
ber of transport vessels, the dates of sailing and arrival, and the 
scheduled daily stages of the transports in northern Finland. 

“3. The Government of the German Reich shall notify the Finnish 
Government at least one day in advance of the arrival of the trans- 
port vessels. 

“4, Ordnance shall be shipped apart from the troops in separate 
freight cars. A special agreement will be made regarding the num- 
ber of officers and men for the guard details on the freight cars carry- 
ing ordnance,” ; 

End of the note. 


The exchange of notes has been discussed with the OKW and in 
particular with the Luftwaffe Operations Staff. 

Points 2-4 go back to Finnish requests. It should be noted with 
regard to point 4 that this formulation has been chosen in considera- 
tion of the Russian-Finnish agreements on Hangé, but that in prac- 
tice, in the opinion of the OKW, the Finns will leave us a free hand. 

The Finnish Government also suggested that we inform the Rus- 
sian Government on the date of arrival of the ships in Finland, or 
directly prior to that date. However, we intend to refrain from do- 
ingso. The Finnish Minister here considers it proper for the Finnish © 
Government on its part to inform the Russian Government as a pre- 
cautionary measure, whereas the Finnish Foreign Minister does not 
want to inform the Russians on his own initiative for the time being, 
but only in case of a Russian inquiry. However, we are not exerting 
any influence on this decision to be taken by the Finnish Government. 

For your information: The first transport comprises 6 transport 
ships and 1 tanker, which put to sea from Swinemiinde and Stettin, 
September 20 and 21, bound for Waskiluoto ? and Oulu. 

WE1zsACKER 


af 


* This agreement, signed in Moscow on Sept. 6, 1940, provided for Soviet transit 
traffic with the leased area of Hangé to the extent of two trains a day in each 
direction over Finnish railways. 

Bliicher had reported the conclusion of this agreement in telegram No. 559 
of Sept. 11, 1940, 8: 05 p, m. (B19/B003741). 

This Is a part of the harbor of Vaasa. 
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No. 87 . ‘ 
66/46340-53 
Memorandum by an Official of the Witeien Minister's Secretariat 


Rome, September 22, 1940. 
RAM 33. 


Recorp oF THE ConNVERSATION BETWEEN THE REIcH Forricn Minister 
~ anp THE Doce, In THE Presence or Count Crawo anp AMBASSADOR 
von Mackensen, IN Paazzo VENEZIA ON SEPTEMBER 22, 1940 


The Reich Foreign Minister first informed the Duce of the status 
of the Japanese negotiations by reading aloud the main parts of tele- 
‘gram No. 984 of September 21 from Tokyo.t. The Duce for his part 
also agreed to retain the earlier formulation—mentioned under I a of 
the said telegram—which made no mention of the “veiled attack,” 
and also consented to the formulation proposed under I } for point IV 
regarding the establishment of technical commissions for implement- 
ing the pact. The Foreign Minister expressed the hope that it would 
still be possible to sign the tripartite pact together with Count Ciano 
in Berlin at the end of the coming week, at the latest. The Foreign 
Minister made known his intention of inviting Serrano Sufier as a 
guest at the signing, along with the representatives of the pro-Axis 
countries Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania. Count Ciano first ex- 
pressed misgivings as to whether the presence of a Spanish repre- 
sentative might not give the tripartite pact with Japan an exces- 
sively strong anti-Russian flavor, in view of the well-known 
anti-Bolshevist attitude of the Spanish Government; he dropped his 
objections, however, when the Duce declared that he himself found 
the presence of Serrano Sufier quite useful because it emphasized 
Spain’s solidarity with the three signatory Powers. 

As for Russia, it was decided, as a result of a suggestion of the Reich 
Foreign Minister, to await her reaction to the Japanese pact and then, 
at the proper moment and in a friendly manner, to offer her a free 
hand toward the south to fulfill any possible wishes in the direction 
of the Persian Gulf or India. 

The Foreign Minister further informed the Duce of the status of the 
Spanish negotiations. He mentioned that a special envoy had been 
sent to Serrano Sufier, who was in Brussels at the moment, to in- 
form him in accordance with the agreement reached on Friday? 
- between the Foreign Minister and the Duce, that Germany and Italy 
wished to conclude a tripartite pact with Spain. Serrano Suffer 
would inform Generalissimo Franco of this wish in writing and by 
special courier, and it was to be hoped that Franco’s reply would 


1Document No. 82. 
* Sept. 20; see document No. 79. 
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arrive in the middle of the week so that a secret military alliance with 
Spain could be signed approximately at the same time as the Japanese 
act. 

, In connection with the Spanish question the conversation also turned 
to Portugal and the pressure to be exerted on Minister President 
Salazar by Germany, Italy, and Spain to induce a turning away » 
from England and toward Spain. Without making a definite state- 
ment to this effect the Duce seemed to agree with this idea. He em- 
phasized Portugal’s fear of being absorbed by Spain. 

On the basis of telegram No. 1820 of September 21, 1940, from 
Therapia concerning the Turkish proposals for a Russo-Turkish 
friendship treaty * which would include a Soviet guarantee of the 
Turkish frontier in return for free passage through the Straits, a dis- 
cussion arose on the position of the Axis toward the Turks. The For- 
eign Minister repeated the opinion he had expressed during earlier 
conversations * that an overly close understanding between Turkey and 
Russia was not in the interest of the Axis Powers, but he stressed 
that the danger of such close cooperation was not very great. He 
raised the question whether an attempt should not also be made to 
extricate Turkey from the English system. In reply to a question 
about the relations between Turkey and Italy and certain Turkish 
fears, the Duce declared that Turkey had nothing to fear from Italy. 
Italy had no territorial claims against that country; it was only a 
matter of Italy’s economic interests, of which the Turks were fully 
informed. As England’s position continued to deteriorate, Turkey 
would automatically be drawn over to the side of Italy and Ger- 
many, in spite of the somewhat obstinate President who, completely 
misunderstanding the present situation, had endeavored up to now 
to continue Kemal’s pro-Allied policy. 

In connection with the Japanese pact and the probable strong 
reaction thereto in America, the Foreign Minister confidentially in- 
formed the Duce of another blow which it might be possible to strike 
at Roosevelt on the basis of some extremely incriminating documents. 
The Duce shared the opinion that Roosevelt was the person really 
responsible for the present war, the outbreak of which he had pro- 
moted with all available means in order to conceal his political diffi- 
culties at home, especially in view of the failure of the New Deal at 
the present time. The Duce fully consented to this plan of attacking 
Roosevelt, but said that Roosevelt’s prospects in the election were 
favorable since his opponent, Willkie, had committed the mistake of 
proposing the same program as Roosevelt in his election campaign. 

“Not found. Telegram No. 756 of Sept. 20 from Therapia contained intelli- 
gence along these lines (380/210329). Telegram No. 1320 presumably transmitted 
the contents of Therapia telegram No. 756 to Rome. a 


4 See document No, 73. 
The documents referred to have not been found. 
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In the Duce’s opinion, the American public was at present rather 
solidly lined up behind Roosevelt even though a last-minute change, 
brought about by an unforeseen event, was altogether possible owing 
to the hysterical character of the mass of American voters. The 
Foreign Minister asked whether it would not be much more ap- 
propriate demonstratively [demonstrativ] to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States after publication of the documents, 
stating that we bore no enmity toward the American people, but that 
we no longer wanted to maintain relations with the Roosevelt Gov- 
ernment after it had become known how tremendous was the guilt it 
had incurred by promoting the war. The Duce agreed with this idea, 
especially since Italian experience had been that the American Con- 
suls not only sent completely false reports to the United States re- 
garding Italy’s situation, but in numerous cases also acted as spies 
for England. 

In reply to the Foreign Minister’s question regarding the status 
of operations in Egypt, the Duce said that the progress of the mili- 
tary operations was completely satisfactory. The first stage of the 
offensive, which had penetrated up to 100 kilometers into enemy ter- 
ritory, was now concluded. According to a report by Graziani all 
preparations had been made for the second stage, which was to involve 
an additional 120 kilometers to Mersa Matrth. Graziani himself 
would come to Rome soon to discuss with the Duce details of this sec- 
ond phase of the Italian offensive against Egypt. The third phase 
would end with the capture of Alexandria and would necessitate 
covering another 300 kilometers. When the Foreign Minister asked 
when in these circumstances the conclusion of the entire operation 
against Egypt might be expected, the Duce replied with some hesita- 
tion that he hoped to be able to conclude the Egyptian campaign by 
the end of October. After the capture of Mersa Matrfh the British 
fleet would have to withdraw from Alexandria because of the possi- 
bilities for Italian air action and, if by that time Gibraltar should 
have come into Spanish possession, the fleet might break through . 
Gibraltar into the Atlantic. A retreat through the Suez Canal was 
too dangerous, since the highest possible speed in the Canal itself was 
6 kilometers per hour. In any case, strong English resistance was 
to be expected in Egypt, for the loss of that country might result in 
the collapse of the whole Empire. 

After the Duce had announced that he would also reply to the 
Fiihrer’s letter in writing, the conversation was brought to a cordial 
close. 

Scrat | 
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No. 88 
F8/0209-0216 
Francisco Franco to Adolf Hitler 


SepremBer 22, 1940.. 


My Dear Féurer: I received your letter *in which you stated tome 
your views and those of your General Staff in connection with the 
problems with respect to Spain which are arising from the war, views 
which with the exception of small details match my thoughts and plans. 
and those of my General Staffs. 

I must thank you for the cordial reception which you and your 
people prepared for my Envoy, Minister Serrano Suiier, who reported: 
to me about your conversation and about your esteemed ideas, which 
satisfy our wishes, and with which we believe ourselves to be in com- 
plete agreement, as you will see from the content of this letter. In 
spite of complete agreement with your words “to recognize the Spanish 
claims to Morocco with the one limitation of assuring Germany 
through favorable commercial agreements a share in the raw material 
of this area,” there is to be sure one point where they are inconsistent,. 
namely in the wishes of Herr von Ribbentrop, expressed in the form 
of a proposal during the conversations between our Ministers, for the 
establishment of an enclave for German military bases by occupying 
both the harbors of the southern zone. In our view these are unneces- 
sary in peacetime and superfluous in wartime, because in this case you 
could not only count upon these harbors but on all that Spain pos- 
sesses, since our friendship is to be sealed firmly for the future. The 
advantages that these bases could offer would counterbalance neither 
the difficulties which this type of enclave always produces nor the 
harm which they would cause to those areas for which they constitute 
the outlet to the sea. 

I thank you very much for your idea, put before Minister Sufer,. 
of providing me with an opportunity for us to meet near the Spanish 
border,‘ for, apart from my eager wish to greet you personally, we 
could have a more thorough and more direct exchange of ideas than 
our present communications make possible. I should therefore like 
to state to you my opinion about the individual points of your letter.. 

1. In regard to your train of thought set forth in point 1 con- 
cerning the political and economic effects of the present struggle, 
T can only say to you that I have agreed from the first day with the 


* The file copy is in the German language. 
* Document No. 70. 

* See document No. 67. 

“See document No. 66, 
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view which you have expressed there. Only our isolation and the 
lack of resources most indispensable for our national existence made 
action by us impossible. . ‘ 

I agree with you that driving the English out of the Mediterranean 
will improve our transport situation, although it is obvious that all 
Spain’s problems of supply will not thereby be solved, since many 
products and raw materials which Spain lacks are not to be found 
in the Mediterranean basin. 

2. I am: likewise of the opinion that the first action, upon our in- 
tervening, must be the occupation of Gibraltar. Since 1936 our 
toilitary policy in the Straits bas been shaped in this sense, in that 
we are forestalling the English intentions of expanding and protect- 
ing their bases, 

agree with your view that it is possible to achieve the success 
-of this rene within a few days by the use of modern equipment 
and tried troops. In this sense, the equipment which you otter me 
will be of great effect. 

For our part, we have been preparing the operation in secret for 
a long time, since the area in which it is to take place has no suitable 
network of communications. With respect to the special conditions 
of the Rock, points of resistance can withstand even the strongest 
action from the air, so that they will have to be destroyed by good 
and accurate artillery. The extraordinary importance of the enter- 
‘prise would, in my opinion, justify a strong concentration of 
resources. : : 

3. The fall of Gibraltar would actually protect the western Mediter- 
ranean and rule out any d r, except for the temporary dangers 
which might arise in case do Gaulle should succeed with his plan for 
rebellion in Algiers and Tunis. : 

A concentration of our troops in Morocco will prevent this danger. 

In this respect it would be useful if your control commissions in- 

-creased precautionary measures to the utmost. 
_ 4, I completely share your view about the effectiveness of dive 
‘bombers for the defense of the coasts, as well as about the actual 
Impossibility of establishing fixed artillery emplacements with heavy 
_ «material on the vulnerable points on the coast. Evidently a mistake 
has crept into the transmittal of my wish, for my wish concerned 
not stationary guns of large caliber, but mobile pieces of about 20 
centimeters. I consider these to be further necessary, and indeed in 
rather large quantities, because of the conditions of the terrain which 
is mountainous and irregular. The possibility of constructing airports 
is therefore extraordinarily limited. In most cases, these will lie 
far removed from the coast and from the objects to be defended. 
Furthermore, one must reckon with the limitations which necessarily 
result from the storms and rains frequently occurring there. 

In any case, the strong air forces offered by you are indispensable. 

5. At the present moment, there is actually little probability of 
the English undertaking a landing attempt on the peninsula. Even 
if this should be the case, our own resources and those which you 
-offer me would quickly ruin this plan. 
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6. The possibility of a surprise attack on the Canary Islands by the 
English in order to provide a naval base to protect their over- 
seas connections has always been a worry of mine. - So far as we are 
able to do so, we are placing there ssppues of food, ammunition, 
and the modest artillery material which we are getting from 
other less-threatened regions; we effected a partial mobilization sev- 
eral months ago, and also have sent arms for the entire island group. 
We have transferred a fighter group there which would no longer 
have been able to get there once the war had begun. I am of your 
view and consider the presence of dive bombers and long-range - 
fighters in Las Palmas extremely useful, for which bomb material and 
spare parts must be sent in advance. 

%. Obviously freedom of movement in the western Mediterranean 
is dependent upon Italian successes in Alexandria and Suez, by which 
the destruction of the English fleet in these waters will be made pos- 
sible. At such a moment a great part of our provisioning problem 
would be solved. 

8. I consider the offer for our undertaking contained in your point 8 
as extremely useful and absolutely necessary. For the economic aid. 
which you with such foresight offer me, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible for Germany, is just as important as the military equipment. 
For our part, I offer you reciprocal aid of the same type and to the 
greatest extent possible, considering our potentialities. 


In the meantime I consider it my duty to point out to you that in my 
opinion the conversations hitherto conducted by our specialists have: 
largely taken the course of strictly commercially oriented negoti- 
ations.’ In setting out to settle old matters, and by striving to solve 
the economic problems and the post-war exchange of commodities, 
they have deviated from the main subject, which affects both parties: 
equally and which will find its complete solution in the statements 
of your letter, with which I completely agree. 

I would like to thank you once again, dear Fiihrer, for the offer of 
solidarity. I reply with the assurance of my unchangeable and sin- 
cere adherence to you personally, to the German people, and to the 
cause for which you fight. I hope, in defense of this cause, to be able 
to renew the old bonds of comradeship between our armies. 

In the expectation of being able to express this to you personally, I 
assure you of my most sincere feelings of friendship and I greet you.® 

Yours, F. Franco- 


*Spanish economic experts had accompanied Serrano Sufier on his mission 
to Germany. Filmed on 324/194001-18 are the minutes of a meeting on Sept. 18. 
of the Spanish and German economic experts and a memorandum of Sept. 17 
which formed the basis of discussion. Following this meeting one of the Spanish 
experts, Figueras, returned to Madrid for further instructions. See document: 
No. 70, footnote 3. 

Concerning the delivery of this letter, see document No. 117. 
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No. 89 © 
4040/E063816-17 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
_ Telegram 
‘URGENT Toxyo, September 23, 1940—7:30 a. m. 
No. 990 of September 23 Received September 23—4: 00 p. m. 


Pol. VIII 1178. 


With reference to your telegram No. 781 of September 217 and to 
my telegram No. 987 of September 22.” 

The Deputy Foreign Minister called on me yesterday upon instruc- 
tions from the Foreign Minister and informed me that the Japanese- 
French Agreement, regarding the three well-known military demands 
of Japan,’ was signed in Hanoi yesterday at 1:00 p.m. The Deputy 
Foreign Minister added the following background information: The 

Emperor had considered an order for the troops to march in on Sep- 
tember 22 since the negotiations were deliberately stalled by the 
French. French resistance relied on American-English support. 
The American Government entered its protest in August through a 
‘sharp diplomatic note against the measures Japan planned to take 

(see my telegram No. 815 of August 14+). In its long delayed 
answer Japan pointed out that on its part it abstains from any inter- 
ference whatsoever in the Western Hemisphere; in return it requests 
from America a similar conduct concerning the Japanese sphere of 
interest. On the whole, Japan believes that literal adherence to out- 
‘dated treaties does not conform to the changed world situation.® 

Besides, the action in Indochina did not aim at a change in the 
status quo but solely at a defeat of Chiang Kai-shek in this manner. 
‘On September 21 the American Ambassador protested again, but 
limited himself to repeat, in a mild way, the request that Japan should- 
‘not proceed by the use of force.® 

The British Ambassador protested against the action in Indochina _ 
‘with the argument that, as a result, the balance of power in East Asia 


‘+ Document No. 83. 

? Not printed (216/147594). 

*In telegram No. 795 of Sept. 25 (8745/E610488) to Tokyo, Woermann referred 
‘to the Japanese demands mentioned in Ott’s telegram No. 765 of Aug. 2 (vol. x 
of this series, document No. 273) and asked what the third Japanese demand 
-was.. In telegram No. 1006 of Sept. 26 (8745/E610504) Ott explained that the 
third demand was the right to supply and reinforce Japanese troops through 
Tndochina. 

* Vol. x of this series, document No, 339. 

*For the text of the Japanese reply of Sept. 14, see Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Japan, 1981-1941, vol. 1, pp. 293-294. 7 

"Cf. ibid., pp. 295-297. 
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would be substantially changed. The British Government would then 
not be willing to renew the closing off of the Burma Road for de- 
liveries to China. This was promised at the time in the expectation 
of a Japanese peace with Chiang Kai-shek. England is ready even 
today to use its good offices to bring about this peace. The Foreign 
Minister rejected this offer. The Deputy Foreign Minister explained 
that the demand of Siam for the cession of the formerly Siamese 
parts of Indochina occurred without getting in touch with Japan. 

The spokesman for the Foreign Ministry gave an explanation today 
about the resultant solution in Indochina (see the German News 
Agency dispatch, Tokyo 141 ff. of September 23). He again stressed 
that Japan has no territorial designs in Indochina and is simply 
striving for a quick termination of the China conflict. Interventions 
by third powers are out of the question, in view of the peaceful agree- 
ment with France. 


Orr 
No. 90 


9923/E694656-59 
The Chargé @ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


URGENT ‘WasHineron, September 23, 1940—8: 05 p. m. 
SECRET Received September 24—9: 45 a, m. 
No. 2026 of September 23 Pol. TX 1932, 


For State Secretary von Weizsicker and State Secretary Bohle. 

The obligation of aliens to register pursuant to the American regis- 
tration law of June 28, 1940, raises the important question of whether 
party members living here should declare their membership in the 
NSDAP in Germany. The question is of political importance from 
several points of view. The problem is raised by a detailed registra- 
tion form to be filled out under oath by every alien; it contains two 
pertinent questions, whose text, along with the official explanation, I 
am wiring at this time in telegram No. 2021 [2027] 2 

The aim of these questions in particular is to ascertain who are 
alien members of subversive organizations in the United States of 


1 Stat. 670. 
e texts of the questions contained in telegram No. 2027 of Sept. 23 (35/+ 
22885-86) were as follows: : on 

“Question 10. I am or have been within the past 5 years, or intend to be engaged 
in the following activities: in addition to other information list memberships or 
activities in clubs, organizations, or societies. ... 

“Question 15. Within the past 5 years I have (have not) been affiliated with or 
active in (a member of, official of, a worker for) organizations, devoted in whole 
or in part to influencing or furthering the political activities, public relations, or 
public policy of a foreign government.” 
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_ America which are subject to foreign political influence. The intent of 
the registration law is to expose such organizations and their members, 
as is plainly evident from the debates on the subject in Congress. 
On the other hand there is the fact that party members living in the 
United States of America do not belong to any party organization here 
~ and are under very strict instructions to refrain from any party- 
political activity and any intervention in affairs of this country. They 
are listed as individual members with the Auslandsorganisation of the 
NSDAP in Germany and by instruction they carry on no activity for 
the party here or in Germany during their sojourn in the United States 
of America. If these party members should answer questions 10 and 
15 in the affirmative they would not only be making a false statement 
but would at the same time confirm the accusation that they are 
active here in this country for the German Government or the NSDAP. 
According to the text of the registration form this is the only way an 
affirmative answer to these questions by the party members would be © 
interpreted by the American Government. From the same standpoint, 
this would provide the American Government with an extraordinarily 
strong political and propaganda weapon, since it would then establish 
from the registration that the National Socialist Government or the 
NSDAP maintains some 500 agents in the form of party members here 
for subversive purposes. Therewith the campaign against the imagi- 
nary German fifth column, systematically fanned by the American 
Government, could for the first time become a concrete issue; and 
all of this based on the admission by the party members upon reg- 
istering in clear contradiction to the actual circumstances. 
_ It cannot be foreseen what further political, propagandist, or other 
use the American Government would make of this information. Since 
the exact occupation and employer are to be listed on the registration 
form and numerous party members work in plants which might pos-_ 
sibly be employed for armament purposes, it must be expected in the 
first place that the employer will be informed by the Government re- 
garding the party membership and that at least 90 percent of the party _ 
members will then be put out on the street on the grounds of their 
alleged confession of their subversive activity. These legal, political, 
and human considerations make it appear justifiable to answer ques- 
tions 10 and 7 [14] in the negative, particularly since the problem of 
party membership or party organization has not been made the subject 
of official objection here in recent years. 
Unfortunately, however, both questions have been formulated in 
such an elastic way through inclusion of the concepts of “member- _ 
ships” and “member” that they go beyond the real purpose of the law, 
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so that even the fact of membership in the NSDAP in Germany before 
entry into the country can be considered covered by the questionnaire. _ 

In any case there is a danger, especially in view of the anti-German 
attitude even of the American courts, that if party membership is 
found out subsequently—and in most cases it is already known to the 
American authorities—the questions will be given such an interpre- 
tation by government agencies or the courts that party members will 
be exposed to severe punishment on the grounds of perjury. 

If it were then also discovered that the party members were advised 
by the German officials abroad not to admit their party membership— 
which party members would have to cite in their defense—complica- 
tions in the relations between the two Governments could result whose 
effects cannot be predicted. I believe that the American courts and 
authorities would certainly reject such advice given party members by 
the German officials abroad as not authoritative and would argue to 
the contrary that in such an interpretation of American domestic reg- 
ulations regarding (group garbled) an inquiry by the German officials 
abroad should have been directed to the American Government. 

In order to prevent such complications and not to expose the party 
members to the danger of criminal prosecution I consider it advisable 
to discuss the interpretation of questions 10 and 15 in the near future 
in joint negotiations with the State Department and the Justice De- 
partment. The Justice Department has given an occasion for this 
in a written invitation to all Missions asking their cooperation. If 
we miss the opportunity for a joint discussion we would expose our- 
selves later to the reproach of Jack of good will. 

During this discussion the Embassy can bring up all the arguments 
against an affirmative answer to these questions; it can clarify the posi- 
tion of party members and explain that in view of this situation with 
respect to the law and the facts the Embassy and the Consular author- 
ities will accordingly instruct the party members to answer questions 
10 and 15 inthe negative. It is possible that the American Government 
will not be satisfied with such an explanation and will in further 
negotiations insist that both questions be answered in the affirmative 
in the manner which we do not desire. Thereupon the Embassy would 
not only be able to hold to its interpretation; it would also be given 
the opportunity of raising objections of every sort to the implications 
of questions 10 and 15 and of making the facts of the case clear to the 
public. 

In the pros and cons of this important question, which has also been 
discussed in detail with Kreisleiter Draeger,? I consider the above ar- 


‘ : ee ieeam at eee had responsibilities for liaison 
etween the Auslandsorganisation and National Socialist party memb in th 
northeastern part of the United States. oe ae 
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rangement the most appropriate. Since the period for registration is 
already in force I request early telegraphic instructions as to whether 


Imay proceds in this manner.‘ 
THOMSEN 


“Instructions sent by Boble in telegram No. 1099 of Sept. 29 expressed agree- 
ment with Thomsen’s proposal for negotiations with the Departments of State 
and Justice concerning the interpretation of questions 10 and 15 of the new alien 
registration forms. Thomsen was also instructed to deny that there had been: 
any National Socialist political activity in the United States in the last 5 years, 
since the entire party organization in the United States had been dissolved in 
1933. Thomsen should also explain that party members were card-file members: 
in Germany so as not to lose their membership if they should return to Germany. 


(35/22920-21) 
See, further, documents Nos. 203 and 216. 
No. 91 
B19/B003766 
_ The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
| Telegram 

MOST URGENT Hexsrtnx1, September 23, 1940—9: 37 p. m. 
No. 584 of September 23 Received ee 24—5:00 a, m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 493.1 

Today the Finnish Foreign Minister made use of conversations with 
the English and Russian Ministers in order to give them in an inci- 
dental way information regarding yesterday’s German-Finnish ex- 
change of notes. The English Minister received the communication 
- calmly and said he would have to report to London and probably 
register a protest. The Russian Minister assumed a very serious ex- 
pression and dumbfounded the Foreign Minister with the question: 
“Did the Germans issue you an ultimatum?” The Foreign Minister 
regained his composure quickly and answered: “We did not let it get. 


that far.” 
Briicuer 


2 Document No. 86. 
No. 92 
121/120479-81_ 


The Office of the Risroiontatise of the Foreign Ministry With the 
German Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry * 


TOP SECRET [Supremper 23, 1940.] 
After clearing with General of Artillery Jodl, the Armistice Com- 
mission sent the following telephone message at 10:00 p. m. to the 
Adjutantur of the Fiihrer (Commander Puttkammer) : 
‘A note by a night duty officer of the Foreign Ministry records that this docu- 


ment is a telephone message from Welck, received at 10: 05 p. m. on Sept. 23, and 
that it was being forwarded to State Secretary Weizsicker. 


_ 
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On September 23, at 6:15 p. m., the Chairman of the French dele- 
gation to the German Armistice Commission stated that an emissary 
of General de Gaulle had arrived in Dakar by air and announced 
that General de Gaulle with British ships and troops was under way 
to take Dakar. The French Governor General had seized the emis- 
sary. He intended to defend Dakar and had made the neces- 
sary preparations. At 8:30 p. m. General Doyen had supplemented 
this with the following oral communication :? 

What the French Government had feared had occurred and since 
1:00 p. m. the fight for Dakar had been on. The French Govern- 
ment was resolved to defend the colony with every means, It had 
taken the following emergency measures: 

a. Dispatch of three submarines from Casablanca to Dakar. 

6. Dispatch of bombers ready for action from Morocco in the direc- 
tion of Dalcaz, These measures however were not sufficient. The 
French Government was therefore making the following requests: 


(a) Release of the naval forces in Toulon (the battleship Stras- 
bourg, two 10,000 ton cruisers, one 7,600 ton cruiser, and a number 
of destroyers), : 

6) Release of all air force units in Africa which, for possible 
action against England, have so far been exempted from disarma- 
ment. 


The French Government asked that there should be no lack of con- 
fidence in it. The loss of Dakar would be an irreparable blow to it; 
apart from the repercussions on the situation in equatorial Africa, val- 
uable assets, necessary for the survival of metropolitan France, would 
be lost. In addition, communications with South America would be 
interrupted. To prevent Dakar from falling into the hands of the 
English was a matter of hours. Hence an immediate decision was 
requested. 

To the query as to whether the French Government, despite a naval 
situation that was unfavorable to it, insisted on dispatching from 
Toulon the fleet units mentioned, the answer was: 

The Government had taken the risk into account and insisted on its 
request. 

he opinion of the Chairman of the Armistice Commission is: In the 
note of the 11th of this month * the French were enjoined to maintain 
or restore order in Africa. It is recommended that in the present tense 
situation the French be given the means to do it. These consist of: 

a. Permission for the fleet units in Toulon to sail. 

b. Granting of free disposition over the air force units now in 
Africa which have so far been exempted from demobilization with a 
view to action against England. An early decision of the Fiihrer is 
requested.* 


: Minutes of this conversation between Doyen and Stiilpnagel are printed in La 
mee francaise auprés de la Commission allemande d’ Armistice, vol. I, pp. 


* Document No. 47. 

“Around midnight of Sept. 23 the night duty officer at the Foreign Ministry 
was informed by Weizsiicker that the German Government intended to reject 
the French request. Meanwhile the Italian Government was being asked to state 
its position, At 3:00 a.m. on Sept. 24 word was received in Berlin that Ciano on 
his own responsibility agreed that the French request should be rejected. 
(Rademacher memorandum of Sept. 24 : 2549/523372) 
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The French Government made an identical request to the Italian 
Government by way of the Italian Armistice Commission. 
Armistice Commission 
Chefgruppe La 
End of telegram from the Armistice Commission to the Adjutantur 
of the Fiihrer. 


The note of the 11th of this month was submitted to the Foreign 
Ministry with dispatch No. 1980 of September 12.5 +f 
ELCK 


* Covering dispatch not printed (121/120473-74). 


No. 93 
- €109/0002208 
Dr. Albrecht Haushofer to Rudol, f Hess 


SeprempBer 23, 1940. 
My Dzar Herr Hass: In Pee rae with your last telephone call I 
got in touch with your brother immediately. Everything went off 
well, and I can now report that the mission has been accomplished 
to the extent that the letter you desired was written and dispatched 
this morning.’ It is to be hoped that it will be more efficacious than 
sober judgment would indicate. 
Yours, etc. . H[4vsHorer] 


* See document No. 76, enclosures 1 and 2, and footnote 7. 


No. 94 


g 


€109/C002204-05 
Dr. Albrecht Haushofer to Dr. Karl Haushofer 7 


Beatin, September 23, 1940. 


Dear Fatuszr: I am enclosing the copy of a short letter * of serious 
contents, which perhaps had better be kept by you than by me. I have 
now made it clear enough that in the action involved I did not take 
the initiative. 

On the subject of Roeseler: I had told him what he reported for the 
express purpose of his passing it on to you, because I am of the opinion 
that you should not be entirely in the dark about what is going on—and 
because I am furthermore of the opinion that oral transmission by a 


7 See document No. 93. 
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man whose disposition you know thoroughly is a far less ticklish matter 
than any letter and especially than any telephone conversation. (Both 
are spheres in which I am often nervous about what you permit your- 
self in all innocence. I would never, for example, have dictated 
that letter of 3 weeks ago to such a gossip as Mrs. Sch. !) 

Now to the English matters. I am convinced, as before, that there 
is not the slightest prospect of peace; and so I don’t have the least 
faith in the possibility about which you know. However, I also be- 
lieve that I could not have refused my services any longer. You know 
that for myself I do not see any possibility of any satisfying activity 
in the future. If our wild men obtain the well-known “total victory” 
from Glasgow to Capetown, the drunken sergeants and corrupt ex- 
ploiters will set the tone; experts with quiet manners will not be 
needed then. If this does not come about, if the English succeed in 
absorbing the first shock and then, with American help and by utiliz- 
ing the Bolshevist uncertainty factor, are able to bring about a long- 
drawn-out balance in the war, then to be sure there will be a need 
sooner or later for people like us—but then under circumstances in 
which there will be little enough left to save. And so if I am engaged 
in activity at this time it means only that there is the danger of a 
meaningless attrition—which I can counter only by making it quite 
clear in advance how little chance of success any attempt has. This 
Thave tried todo. If the order is given nevertheless, there is nothing 
more I can do. One thing I must be entirely clear about, however: 
Z will have a political future only if I am right with my Cassandra 
predictions (I hope to a more limited degree than I fear at heart), 
Recently I spoke with old W. about the same subject. Weare in quite 
similar situations. He too feels that he would be given an activity of 
his own only if external circumstances should develop which would 
deprive him of all pleasure in his activity : i. ¢., if he is proved right in 
the Cassandra reputation he also possesses. Otherwise he can go ex- 
actly the same way as I: then the Lorenz types will simply have the 
higher historical justification on their side. And why not—after all, 
Commodus was the successor of Marcus Aurelius, 

A Well, enough of that. Last night we again sat in the cellar for 3 
ours. 

Best regards to both of you. ALBRECHT 


461889 60-——-17 
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No. 95 


2366/489206-09 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Begtr, September 24, 1940—4: 00 a. m.? 
TOP SECRET 
No. 1836 of September 20 [sic] 

For the Chief of Mission or his representative personally. 

To be decoded personally. 

1. In the course of the negotiations in Tokyo the following text of 
the tripartite pact has now been formulated in the English language :? 


Turere Powers Pacr Between Japan, GERMANY AND ITALY 


. The Governments of Japan, Germany, and Italy, considering it as 
the condition precedent of any lasting peace that all nations of the 
world be given each its own proper place, have decided to stand by 
and cooperate with one another in regard to-their efforts in Greater 
East Asia and the regions of Europe respectively wherein it is their 

rime purpose to establish and maintain a new order of things calcu- 
ated to promote the mutual prosperity and welfare of the peoples 
concerned. Furthermore it is the desire of the three Governments to 
extend cooperation to nations in other spheres of the world as may be 
inclined to put forth endeavours along lines similar to their own, in 
order that the ultimate aspirations for a world peace may thus be 
realized. Accordingly the Governments of Japan, Germany and 
Italy have agreed as follows: 


Article I: 

__ Japan recognizes and respects the leadership of Germany and Italy 
in the establishment of a new order in Europe. 

Article IT: 

Germany and Italy recognize and respect the leadership of Japan in 
the establishment of a new order in Greater East Asia. - 

Article III: 

Japan, Germany and Italy agree to cooperate in their efforts on the 
aforesaid lines. They further undertake to assist one another with all 
political, economic and military means when one of the three contract- 
ing parties is attacked by a power at present not involved in the Euro-~ 
pean war or in the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

Article IV: 

With a view to implementing the present pact joint technical com- 
missions, the members of which are to be appointed by the respective 
Governments of Japan, Germany and Italy, will meet without delay. 

Article V: 

Japan, Germany and Italy affirm that the aforesaid terms do not in 
any way affect the political status which exists at present as between 
each of the three contracting parties and Soviet Russia. 


‘It is not clear from the file copy whether the time indicated was when the 
telegram was sent from Berlin or received in Rome. 
* The following text is in English in the original. 
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Article VI: ; . ; 

The present pact shall come into effect immediately upon signature 
and shall remain in force for 10 years from the date of its coming into 
force. : 

At proper time before the expiration of the said term the high con- 
tracting parties shall, at the request of any one of them, enter into nego- 
tiations for its renewal. ; ; j 

In faith whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized by their respec- 
tive governments, have signed this pact and have affixed hereto their 
seals, 

Done in triplicate at Berlin, the ..... day of September, 1940, 


2. Please deliver the above pact to Count Ciano at once and ask him 
to instruct the Italian Embassy in Tokyo to convey the approval of 
the Italian Government of this text. This is extremely urgent because 
the decision of the Japanese Privy Council, which is scheduled for 
Tuesday evening,? depends on prior approval by the German and 
Italian Governments. 

3. The Japanese have proposed in the interest of speed that the pact 
be signed in the English language, but that then the text be published 
only in the three languages of the countries concerned. I have agreed 
to this on condition that the signing in the English language be kept 
absolutely secret and that subsequently signing in the three languages 
be done through diplomatic channels. Please ask Ciano either to 
wire at once to the Italian Embassy in Tokyo an Italian translation 
prepared in Rome, or to instruct the Italian Embassy itself to prepare 
the translation, in agreement with the German Embassy. 

4. Please wire at once what is being done there. 


Riepentror 
"Le, Sept. 24. 
No. 96 
121/119908-09 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
MOST URGENT Bern, September 24, 1940. 
St.S. No. 728 


This afternoon about 5:00 o’clock General Jodl told me the follow- 
ing regarding the question of dealing with the Dakar affair: 

After closer re-examination the Fiihrer had at noon today decided 
that he nevertheless wanted to release the French air units now in 
Africa for action against the enemy’s advance on Dakar. As for the 
naval forces in Toulon, the ban on their sailing is to be maintained 
for the time being.* 
| * The note of Sept. 24 from General von Stiilpnagel to General Doyen conveying 


ithis decision is printed in La Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission 


lallemande d'Armistice, vol. 1, pp. 388-389. The German text is not printed 
((368/207044-45). See also Editor's N ote, p. 181. 
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In order not to let this decision appear as a simple alteration of 
the decision communicated to the Italians last night,? and still to 
keep the Italians entirely in line with us, I suggested to General Jodl 
that we have Herr von Mackensen deliver the following communica- 
tion in Rome immediately : 
~ “We should like to formulate more clearly the proposal conveyed 
by Herr von Mackensen last night to Count Gane. regarding the reply 
to the French Armistice Commission in the Dakar affair, as follows: 

“The ban on the sailing of the naval forces in Toulon is being main- 
tained for the time being, nor should any French military aircraft be 
transferred from Europe to Africa. But no objection will be made 
if the French Government employs French air force units now in 
Africa for defense against the enemy assault on Dakar. 

“No reply is needed to this communication, if, as might be expected, 
this formulation meets the Italian views.” 


General Jodl agreed with this formulation and believes that it 
would not meet with any Italian objections. Obviously General Jodl 
assumes Italian agreement from remarks that have reached him by 
way of the Turin—Wiesbaden Armistice Commissions. 

Submitted to the Foreign Minister with the request for authoriza- 
tion of an appropriate instruction to Rome.* 


WeizsacKER 


_ *See document No. 92, footnote 4. 

* Such an instruction was sent by teletype to the Embassy in Rome on Sept. 24 
(121/119913). Already at 6:40 p. m. on Sept. 24 word had been received at 
the Foreign Ministry from Wiesbaden that the Italian Government had given 
its assent to the German position (memorandum by Grote of Sept. 24: 
121/119910). 


No. 97 , 
66/46326-48 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


RM 33a Benin, September 26, 1940. 


Recorp or THE CoNVERSATION BETWEEN THE Retcaw Forrren Minister 
AND THE SpanisH Minister oF Interior, SeRRANO SUNER, IN THE 
PRESENCE OF AMBASSADOR VON STOHRER, IN BERLIN ON SEPTEMBER 
24, 1940 


The Reich Foreign Minister first conveyed the greetings of Count 
Ciano and mentioned that both the latter and the Duce hoped to 
welcome Serrano Suiier in Rome on the return trip. 

Serrano Sufier expressed his thanks and stated that he had received 
in Brussels and transmitted to Madrid the information from the 
Reich Foreign Minister concerning the tripartite pact to be concluded 
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with Spain! At present, he only had a reply of the Caudillo to his 
first report, whereas he still did not have any expression of the Gen- 
eralissimo’s views regarding the Reich Foreign Minister’s suggestion 
concerning the tripartite pact. 

Serrano Suiier reported that he had heard from Madrid about a 
démarche by the English Ambassador with the Spanish Foreign 
Minister. The English Ambassador had talked about the sympathies 
of England toward Spain and had given guarantees that England 
had no hostile intentions toward Spain. Besides, he had intimated 
that England would be prepared to see to it that after the war French 
Morocco would be ceded to Spain. 

To this the Reich Foreign Minister remarked that here again it was 
apparent how little the English took into consideration former allies. 
Their action in this question was typically English. 

Then, Serrano Sufier mentioned a communication of the Duke of 
Alba, to whom the English Colonial Secretary ? had stated unofficially 
that Spain was perhaps threatened by danger from Tunisia. 

To that the Reich Foreign Minister remarked that in the mean- 
time the English were bombarding French territory in Dakar. De 
Gaulle had appeared before Dakar and had attacked the three cruisers 
and three destroyers whose departure from Toulon for Dakar had 
been approved by the German and Italian Armistice Commissions.* 
Besides, the battleship Richelieu, which lay in dry dock in Dakar, had 
intervened in the fight. Thus far, the situation was obscure; how- 
ever, it appeared that the Governor would remain faithful to the 
Vichy Government. In reprisal the French had attacked Gibraltar 
today with a sizable number of planes. 

Serrano Suiier then mentioned that Generalissimo Franco in his let- 
ter to him (Serrano Sufier) referred to the fact that the Armistice 
Commission had authorized France to ship Senegalese regiments as 
well as armored cars to Africa in order to suppress the followers of 
de Gaulle. Franco had asked whether the French had given any 
guarantees in regard to the employment of these troops. This ap- 
peared necessary to him, because he thought it possible that these 
troops might serve to increase de Gaulle’s strength. 

The Foreign Minister replied that he was not accurately informed 
on this subject, since it concerned purely military negotiations of the 
Armistice Commission. However, he knew that some time ago the 
French had informed Germany and Italy that the situation in North 
Africa would become very precarious if they did not receive permis- 
sion to transport ships, planes, and troops there. Thereupon, the Ger- 
man and Italian Commissions had decided jointly to make an attempt 
to strengthen Pétain’s position in Morocco. 


? See document No. 87. 
* Lord Lloyd. 


* See document No, 20 and footnote 2. 
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Yesterday evening the Vichy Government had requested permission 
to send to Dakar more units of the French fleet (the Strasbourg) 
as well as a number of planes. Concerning the first point the Fiihrer 
had decided in the negative, but he had given a certain freedom of ac- 
tion to the French in the use of planes already stationed in Africa.‘ 
However, the situation would be observed by Germany with attention 
and the necessary distrust. 

In this connection Serrano Sufier touched upon another fear of the 
Spaniards. It was known that de Gaulle and the generals sympathiz- 
ing with him intended to attack Spanish Morocco. They were kept 
from doing so only by the shortage of 7.5-cm. artillery ammunition. 
(Serrano Sufier spoke of 8-cm. pieces, but intended to get further in- 
formation on the exact caliber.) Ammunition for these pieces was 

‘manufactured only in Finland, Italy, and France. In present circum- 
stances, of course, no shipments could be made from Finland and Italy, 
so that the munitions plants in France would represent the sole source 
of supplies. Franco therefore requested that the French munitions 
plants be closely supervised. 

The Foreign Minister promised to get exact information on the num- 
ber of munitions plants in unoccupied territory and on the measures 
taken for supervision and then give an answer to Serrano Suiier. 

Serrano Sufer then turned to genera] problems. The Generalissimo 
had noted with great satisfaction the Fiihrer’s letter® which was 
written in the spirit of loyal friendship. Consistent with the loyalty 
and frankness which had hitherto prevailed in German-Spanish ne- - 
gotiations, he would have to declare, however, that the Generalissimo 
“had been distressed in a friendly way” because of the German claim 
for bases in Morocco. With great regret, he had thought he recog- 
nized a certain sign of distrust toward Spain, and he would, therefore, 
like once more to reemphasize solemnly that his attitude toward Ger- 
many was not a momentary opportunism, but an eternal reality. In 
an alliance with Germany all the bases, ports, and airports would 
also in case of war be at the disposal of the friendly and allied nation. 
Concerning the measures taken at present by Spain herself for the 

defense of her bases Serrano Sufier mentioned the stationing of fighter 
squadrons in the Canary Islands and the previously mentioned in- 
stallation of 15.24-cm. pieces dismounted from warships for the de- 
fense of the islands. 

Regarding economic problems Serrano Suifier declared that the 
Spanish experts felt that in some cases the Germans made too great 
demands which would unnecessarily impair Spanish interests and in 
this manner would indirectly harm the German interest itself. For 
Spain the point of departure for economic problems was the following: 


“See document No. 96. 
* Document No. 70. 
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All of Germany’s needs must, of course, be satisfied, but only in so far 
as this would be possible after taking into account the absolutely neces- 
sary needs of Spain herself. With these two reservations (i. e., re- 
garding the bases and the above-mentioned attitude toward the eco- 
nomic demands) General Franco agreed with the Fiihrer’s letter and 
would greatly welcome closer cooperation with Germany. 

The Foreign Minister suggested that they try to get a comprehen- 
sive view of the present state of the negotiations between Germany 
and Spain. : 

First, he turned to the question of the tripartite alliance between 
Spain, Germany, and Italy. The suggestion for this had been made 
to him by the Italian side, with a period of 10 years proposed for the 
alliance.® In this connection the actual military operation, namely 
the attack on Gibraltar, would have to be planned according to the 
suggestion in the Fihrer’s letter to Franco.” Since preparations for 
this operation would still take some time, the publication of the al- 
liance would take place only on the day of the aerial attack on Gibral- 
tar. Until that time, the treaty of alliance would have to remain 
secret, because otherwise the operation against Gibraltar, although 
not impossible, would be nevertheless much more difficult to execute. 
The signing of this agreement ought to take place while Serrano 
Sufier was still in Germany. Count Ciano might also come to Ger- 
many in a few days anyway, so that a joint signing could take place 
at that time. Furthermore, the contents of this treaty of alliance 
would need to comprise but very few words and would contain as its 
main point the obligation of mutual aid in all respects. No long state- 
ments were necessary for friendly countries whose interests ran as 
parallel as did those of the three treaty Powers. Only the following 
needed to be stated: “Spain, Germany, and Italy have decided to 
conclude a military alliance, and will support each other everywhere, 
politically, militarily, and economically. The pact has been concluded 
for a period of 10 years.” The date of Spain’s entry into the war 
would be fixed in a secret clause, to the effect that, as soon as the neces- 
sary preparations had been made, the war would be started by Spain 
with an attack on Gibraltar. In a supplementary protocol Germany 
would pledge herself to furnish certain military and economic aid. In 
another protocol the matériel deliveries between Germany and Spain 
would have to be dealt with. At the same time it would contain the 
assurance that in the peace treaty Morocco would be transferred to 
Spain with certain German reservations. The Foreign Minister then 
requested Serrano Suier to state whether in principle Spain would be 
prepared to conclude such a pact. He would then instruct the proper 
authorities in the Foreign Ministry to draft a treaty text. 


* See document No. 79. 
"Document No. 70. 
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.. To this question Serrano Suiier did not give a direct answer, but 

first described the Spanish attitude toward the protocol proposal as 

-it was submitted to him before he received in Brussels the news from 

the Reich Foreign Minister about the [proposed] conclusion of a tri- 

partite pact. He mentioned that in the Spanish view this protocol 
ought to contain three points: — 


1. Spain’s decision to participate now in the war; 2. the assurance of 
military and material aid to Spain; and 3. the recognition of Spain’s 
territorial and national demands. ; : 


To this the Foreign Minister declared that in the discussions in Rome 
the Duce had suggested a tripartite alliance with Spain. This had 
seemed like a good idea to him (the Foreign Minister), and the Fiihrer 
had also agreed. When three great states with common interests 
concluded an agreement, they should do this not in the form of a 
small protocol, but rather by a solemn treaty. Basically, of course, 
as matters stand the treaty would amount to the same thing. 





In connection with the German demands Serrano Sufier spoke of 
the political climate in Spain, which had to be considered in order to 
understand the Spanish attitude. There were elements in Spain who 
feared that Germany did not correctly understand Spain’s difficulties, 
the great sacrifices which she had already made, and her economic situ- 
ation. The text of the treaty, therefore, would have to be drawn up 
with extraordinary care. 

When Serrano Sufer again talked of the distrust expressed in Ger- 
many’s demand for bases, the Foreign Minister replied that nothing 
of the sort was involved. When Germany called for bases this was 
done because she would establish in the future a great colonial empire 
in Central Africa. The demand for bases was not an expression of 
distrust, but was made in view of possible future developments whick 
would force Germany not only to defend her own position, but with it 
simultaneously that of Spain. Distrust was also out of the question 
because the interests of the three treaty partners in Africa were exactly 
defined. During his visit to Rome he (the Foreign Minister) had 
shown the Duce the maps presented by the Spanish gentlemen. With- 
out wanting to anticipate him he thought he could say even now that 
_ Spain’s and Italy’s interests did not clash. However, it would have 
to be left to Mussolini himself to state his position more exactly about 
that. In these circumstances the three treaty partners would have to 
provide jointly for the defense of the African Continent against a pos- 
sible attack from America. In order to guarantee such a defense, timely 
and thorough preparations were necessary because of the highly ad- 
vanced state of warfare. With all respect for the bravery of the 
Spanish Army he still must point out that present wars are won by 
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those who have the best technical equipment and who, if possible, have 
prepared materially for the struggle for decades. In the American 
foe one would also have to deal with a people which had made extraor- 
dinary technical progress. He therefore requested that the German 
desires as to bases in Morocco and transfer of an island in the Canary 
Islands group be understood from the point of view of common 
defense requirements. 

Serrano Sufier replied that he had submitted to Generalissimo 
Franco the Fihrer’s great conception of the future, consisting of some 
sort of Monroe Doctrine for the European-African bloc, and that 
Franco, after having also taken note of the Fiihrer’s letter, had as- 
sumed a very positive attitude toward those thoughts. However, as 
regards what Germany reserves for herself in Africa, Germany’s in- 
terests were understood by the Spaniards, to be sure, but they asked 
themselves whether the method suggested by Germany for satisfying 
these interests was really the only possible one. After all, a military 
alliance between two countries generally involves preventive relations 
[Praventivbeziehungen], so that for instance any special bases for Ger- 
many would thereby really become superfluous. 

To Serrano Suiier’s question why in view of the general military 
alliance Germany still made this special demand regarding bases, 
the Foreign Minister replied that if Spain fell back on German sup- 
port only in the moment of the attack, the aid would come too late. 
For construction of ports, buildings, airport installations, and similar 
material preparations for defense would have to be completed long 
in advance, during peacetime, 

Serrano Suiier replied that two cases must be distinguished : 


1. An immediate attack. The two general staffs were already taking 
the necessary precautions in negotiations with each other, to meet this 
contingency. 2. A future attack. In that case Spain with the help 
of Germany would already have perfected her material measures for 
defense and would then put at the disposal of the allied nation all the 
ports, airports, and bases within the entire Spanish territory. 


In this connection the Reich Foreign Minister asked Serrano Sufier 
some precise questions. First, what answer had Franco given to the 
Fiihrer’s request for the cession of one of the Canary Islands. 

Serrano Sufier replied that within the limits of his authority to 
negotiate he had not been in a position to communicate this request 
officially to the Generalissimo, because he had been strictly confined 
within the bounds of his mission, namely to negotiate within the frame- 
work which was laid down by the Spanish note regarding the Spanish 
claims.* However, he had brought this request to the Generalissimo’s 
attention purely for his information and somewhat unofficially. In 
the same unofficial way Franco had given a negative answer to the ques- 


* See vol. rx of this series, document No. 488, 
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tion. Furthermore, Spain had already made so many defense prepara- 
tions in the Canary Islands that she could adequately astnd herself 
there. 

Serrano Suifer confirmed the statement of the Reich Foreigt Min- 
ister that the request had consequently been rejected. 

Secondly, the Reich Foreign Minister asked for the Spanish answer 
to the request for the transfer of Spanish Guinea and Fernando Po. To 
this, too, Serrano Sufier gave a negative answer. As justification he 
pointed out that in this case it was a question of very old Spanish pos- 
sessions, and in this connection he also mentioned the counterclaim of 
Spain for expansion of the territory of Guinea in order to obtain for 
this territory the black population required for full exploitation. 

The Reich Foreign Minister noted that in this case also Spain’s an- 
swer was negative, and then he asked for a precise answer concerning 
the things Germany reserves for herself in Morocco and the bases. 

Serrano Sufier answered that Spain would agree to satisfy in in- 
_Gividual negotiations the economic interests of Germany in Morocco, 
also in the form of share capital. In principle Spain would agree to 
this solution. 

However, as to the enclaves demanded by Germany, he also took a 
negative position on this matter, arguing that the value of Moroccan 
territory for Spain would be extraordinarily decreased by the cession 
of such bases. Anyhow, the whole problem was dealt with in the 
letter of the Generalissimo to the Fiihrer.® 

’ To another question of the Reich Foreign Minister regarding Spain’s 
desire concerning the frontier of the Pyrenees, Serrano Sufier replied 
that in this case it was a question of strategic frontier corrections of a 
lesser degree. 

The Reich Foreign Minister then turned to the economic negotia- 
tions and debt consolidation.*® He stressed that England and France 
owned certain interests in enterprises on Spanish territory which were 
known as international shares. Germany wanted to have these assets 
transferred to her and credit them to the Spanish debts. Now the 
Spanish economic representatives accompanying Serrano Sufier had 
broken off negotiations on this point with the remark that the chief 
of the delegation himself would like to feo this with the Reich 
_Foreign Minister. 

Serrano Suier replied that this set of problems must be considered 
from the point of view indicated previously. Germany was to — 
receive preferentially everything that she might need from Spain, 
provided however that Spain still retained enough for her most urgent 
needs. This was the basic principle for the settlement of economic 
problems. 


* See document No. 88. 
* See ibid., footnote 5. 
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With respect to details, he might remark, in response to the German 
proposal to take over foreign companies on Spanish soil, that the list of 
these companies presented by Germany contained a number of mis- 
takes, since it also named firms as foreign which were exclusively in 
Spanish possession. As for the Rio Tinto matter, in the Spanish 
view this involved an economic Gibraltar which had been forced 
upon the Spaniards in a moment of economic and political weakness.” 
At a time when Spain started to unfurl her flag and wanted to regain 
lost ground in the name of her honor, she would have to claim own- 
ership rights herself in the Rio Tinto Company, of which she was 
once robbed. However, she would of course be able to assure Ger- 
many economically of preferential deliveries of this company’s 
products. 

The Foreign Minister showed by an example the precise nature of 
the idea which formed the basis for the German proposal. Accord- 
ing to this, a company on Spanish soil which had previously been com- 
pletely in French possession would be transferred in such a manner 
that Germany would receive a majority of the shares amounting to 51 
percent, whereas Spain would receive the remaining 49 percent. This 
majority and minority relationship could vary according to the cases 
in question. In principle, however, the shares transferred to German 
possession would be credited to the Spanish debts from the Civil War. 
From this transaction, Spain would gain the following three advan- 
tages: 1. Instead of a purely French company Spain herself would in 
the above-mentioned cases own a large part of such a company; 2. a 
debt reduction for Spain in the amount of the credit for the German 
shares in the company would result; and 3. instead of a French com- 
pany a mixed German-Spanish company would now continue the 
operation. 

The Foreign Minister tried by means of other examples to bring 
home this line of thought to Serrano Sufer. Serrano Suiier did not, 
however, commit himself on that in any definite manner. 

Summarizing, the Foreign Minister stated in conclusion that some 
points had come out of this discussion on which there was not yet 
agreement. The Generalissimo’s letter of reply to the Fiihrer, which 
could be presented tomorrow when he is to be received by the Fiihrer ” 
must also be awaited in order to reach a final opinion. How- 
ever, he would request that the Spanish side reconsider matters in 
the light of the discussion just conducted and in so doing reflect that 
everything which had been planned for the future of Spain had really 
become possible only through the Battle of Flanders and the Battle 
of England. Germany readily recognized the great efforts which 
Spain had made in the Civil War, but she believed that for her part 

“Control of the copper and sulphur mines at Rio Tinto had been acquired by 


the Rio Tinto Company, Ltd., in 1873. 
* See Editors’ Note, p. 184. 
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_ she too had contributed much to Franco’s success in the Civil War. 
Her attitude had arisen from the feeling of friendship which Ger- 
many had always harbored toward Spain, and particularly on account 
of her attitude in the World War. It ought to be realized, however, 
that a great Spain could only be made possible through final German 
victory. : 

Scuapr 

Minister 


: No. 98 


368/207037—40 


The Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic Questions 
With the German Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 
SECRET Wiespapen, September 24, 1940—8: 10 p. m. 
- Del. No. 131 Received September 24—8:45 p. m. 


_ With reference to the copy sent to you of the teletype communication 

.of September 21 from the Armistice Commission to OKW Department 
L, concerning a conversation of General Doyen with General von 
Stiilpnagel about acknowledging German-French cooperation by 
making certain political concessions. 

On September 20 M. de Boisanger, the chairman of the French 
economic delegation, discussed with me, obviously on the basis of the 
same instructions, similar points of view.? But everything was very 
vague and ill-defined. In reply to my request that he explain himself 
in more concrete terms Boisanger did not know what else to do except 
to hand me confidentially his instructions, the text. of which follows: 


“The attitude of the German Government with regard to orders 
placed in the occupied territory, and the demand of that Government 
(which was voiced after the conclusion of the Agreement for the sup- 


7In telegram No. 174 of Sept. 21 (368/207009-10) Welck had reported: 

‘Doyen pointed out that the German wishes to utilize fully for armament 
purposes French industry in the unoccupied zone amounted to German-French 
cooperation. Certain dangers to France would result from this: in the first place 
the possibility of English air raids on French territory; and in the second 
place the danger of internal opposition against the Pétain Government, since not 
ali Frenchmen were as yet convinced that such a policy was right. 

“It would seem therefore only fair that Germany should acknowledge this 
cooperation by making certain political concessions that might still be dis- 
cussed in detail. In particular the Frenchmen who now were to fight for 
the French colonial possessions ought to know that these possessions would in 
the main be retained by France. As a consequence of such cooperation France 
anticipated a decided improvement in the relations between the two nations.” 

Minutes of this conversation are printed in La Délégation francaise auprés de la 
Commission allemande @’ Armistice, vol. 1, pp. 826-334. 

7 Minutes of this conversation are printed in ibid., pp. 363-372. 
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ply of aluminum, bauxite, alumina, etc.*) for negotiations about the 
placing of orders for war material in the unoccupied territory, be- 
inning with orders to the aircraft industry, is the following: The 
erman Government is convinced that it has the right to give orders 
to industry directly in the occupied territory; it does not ig- 
nore the ‘Pact that in order to obtain the expected results it is 
partly dependent on the good will of industrialists and workers, re- 
gardless of any pressure to which they might be subjected. The Ger- 
man Government recognizes the French Government’s freedom of 
action in the unoccupied territory. . bs ected 

“Acceptance of the German demands after the conclusion of the 
aluminum agreement is a serious political problem and involves various 
risks, such as the possibility of bombing by English flyers in both parts 
of France, the possibility of France getting into a difficult position with 
respect to England in the event of a German-English peace, difficulties 
of the Government with public opinion which would not understand 
why collaboration with Germany should be carried that far. The 
French delegation should accordingly make an effort to obtain com- 
pensation of a political nature in the general conversations. 

“This compensation is justified less by the importance of the material 
contribution, substantial as that may be, than by the tangible evidence 
of France’s new orientation. The compensation cannot be indicated 
more definitely at present, but must be designed to show that Germany, 
more or less officially, recognizes the collaboration offered it by the 
French Government. pene on the climate of the conversations, 
certain matters may be asked for, on which the position of the French 
Government is being outlined. More definite formulation is left to the 
French delegation. At any rate, it would be necessary that as a con- 
sequence of this collaboration the climate between the two countries 
should improve.” 


Today Boisanger again took up the foregoing request.‘ 

At first he emphasized France’s great willingness to collaborate with 
us economically to a far greater extent even than previously, especially 
through greater utilization of war industry, particularly the en- 
gine and aircraft factories in the unoccupied zone. However, during 
his recent stay in Vichy the necessity of obtaining from us some form 
ef political recognition of such collaboration was extensively discussed. 
Concrete proposals were not put forward at Vichy. He had rather 
been instructed to find out first how the German Government was re- 
acting to the idea in principle. Such recognition was needed by the 
Pétain Government in order to justify to itself and to the people the 
kind of German-French collaboration as had taken shape at Wies- 
baden, which was really a new thing between two countries at war, and 
which moreover could lead France into a difficult position. One would 


* An agreement for the delivery of certain of these materials from unoccupied 
France to Germany was concluded on Sept. 4, 10. The agreement and a 
number of documents relating to its conclusion are printed in La Délégatinn 
francaise auprés de la Commission allemande d’Armistice, vol. 1, pp. 195-205. 
Wiesbaden report Del. W. No. 771 of Sept. 13 (4382/E083025-27) contains a 
summary of the negotiations. 

. Minutes of this conversation are printed in La Délégation francaise auprés de 
ta Commission alemande d’ Armistice, vol. 1, pp. 4, 
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prefer to leave to Germany the proposals regarding the form of such 
recognition, but he was thinking of the possible transmission of a letter 
in which French cooperation was officially recognized, further of a 
preferential release of prisoners of war, and possibly of a rectification 
of the line of demarcation. He also thought the idea presented by 
General Doyen to General von Stiilpnagel very fortunate, that is, that 
France’s struggle for the retention of her colonies should be effectively 
supported now by a firm commitment for the integrity of all French 
colonial possessions, especially in the case of a German-English armi- 
stice. Thus far Boisanger. 

I postponed dealing with Boisanger’s suggestion of September 20 
until I had further taken up the important financial promises 
made to me at the same time, concerning the Dakar gold and the 
cession of Rumanian oil holdings, first because it was very vague and 
secondly because it had been pointedly advanced by Boisanger as a 
political matter. After the parallel intervention of General Doyen 
with General von Stiilpnagel on the following day, the latter asked 
me further to elucidate the question in a report supplementing his own. 
Incidentally, with respect to Doyen’s intervention, Boisanger said that 
it was made purely for the purpose of information. In the days of his 
recent stay in Vichy the question had been extensively and repeatedly 
discussed with him and he had been explicitly instructed to take the 
matter up here. 

To pursue the idea further is not without risk, in my opinion. 

The French Government is trying here to obtain political compensa- 
tions for its willingness to render economic services that go beyond the 
text of the Armistice Treaty and its obligations under the Treaty. It 
is attempting to obtain thereby in advance certain terms from the 
German Government which in some way would prejudge the later 
peace negotiations. The suggested letter, for example, can have only 
the purpose of being presented at the peace negotiations. But the cat- 
was let out of the bag by General Doyen with his suggestion for 
guaranteeing the French colonial possessions at this time. Boisanger 
expressed it characteristically in the form that the French colonial 
efficer must know now that he was fighting for his own colonies and 
not pour le roi de Prusse. Very plain also was a further remark that 
the French Government wished as soon as possible to get out of the 
present state of suspense under the armistice and into settled 
conditions. . 

Since they believe that this political demand can be based above all 
orders for aircraft which we plan to place in the unoccupied zone, it is 
to be noted that these unfortunately are still very much in the first 
stage of preparation and that no definitive orders, whether for engines 
or aircraft parts, have so far been placed. 
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Besides, in the negotiations here, we have always argued that by such 
and similar orders French unemployment is to be relieved and the 
beginning of French reconstruction is to be assisted and that they are 
therefore in the best interests of France, for which no special political 
compensation should be needed.*® 

Hemmen 

* At the meeting of the Economic Policy Committee on Oct. 1, 1940, the follow- 
ing was agreed: “The granting of any French requests of the kind mentioned 
in telegram Del. No. 131, involving political or trade concessions for economic 
collaboration with us, is—except in case of instructions from higher quar- 


ters—out of the question. Herr Hemmen is to be requested to adopt a noncom- 
mittal attitude if the French should revert to this idea.” (1002/306509-12) 


No. 99 


35/22889-01 
The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
WasHIncTon, September 24, 1940—6: 00 p. m. 
No. 2036 of September 24 Received September 25—8: 45 a, m. 


Joint Report By THE CHarcé p’Arrarres AND THE Murrrary 
Artacué; Atso ror OK W Foreren Department [Ausland], Cu1er 
or THE GENERAL SraF¥ or THE ARMY, AND CHIEF OF THE OPERATIONS 
Srarr or THE Lurrwarre 


The first aim of the United States continues to be to bring the situa- 
tion in the Pacific Ocean to a military or diplomatic solution, if 
possible by involving English naval forces. This frees the rear for 
a large-scale imperialist policy in the Atlantic Ocean. There the 
intention is to bring the western parts of Africa under the influ- 
ence of the United States and to control the communications of 
the Central and South American countries with Europe, that is to 
say, particularly the southern part of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
straits at Dakar and Natal. The connection between this and the 
policy of obtaining bases on the Atlantic front and the formation of a 
defense bloc with Canada has been repeatedly explained. In the con- 
stantly increasing cooperation in defense policy between England and 
the United States, Washington is the leader and London complies with 
its wishes. 

Negotiations regarding Singapore, Port Darwin, and the bases in 
the Pacific Ocean, that is, operational and political cooperation be- 
tween the United States and England, are in the foreground, since 
Japan is to be disposed of first. 

Efforts to separate Russia and Japan and to draw Russia to the side 
of the United States seem to be continuing. Russia’s demands play a 
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considerable role in this, In spite of the embargo Russia demands the 
sale of machine tools for armament purposes, the transfer of tankers, 
the dispatch of American technicians, entirely prohibited for months, 
for building factories to produce high octane gasoline. The United 
States will probably show itself favorably inclined if it can thereby as- 
sure political cooperation with Russia in the Far East. 

As far as the African coast is concerned, it seems that here they have 
an eye on Freetown, are planning joint utilization of Capetown, and 
are entirely in agreement with England with regard to Dakar and 
elimination of German influence there. 

On September 23 Roosevelt described his program before the Ameri- 
can Legion declaring that the war had to be kept from American shores 
and must not jeopardize America’s freedom and her institutions, That 
is the slogan under which they are reaching out politically and mili- 
tarily as far as Singapore and West Africa for the defense of America, 
and are claiming the right to create broad outlying defenses for the 
territory of the Monroe Doctrine as newly concocted according to the 
wishes of the Americans in Havana and by the agreements with 
Canada. 

It is characteristic of the boundless conceit of the Americans that 
on the one hand the United States pushes the interpretation of the Mon- 
roe Joctrine so far that it also wants to control the economic relations 

_of the Latin American countries, whereas on the other hand it has no 
compunction about intervening in questions vital to Japan and claims 
the right to look around for bases in West Africa and to decide accord- 
ing to its wishes the future of the eastern area of the Atlantic Ocean. 
BorricHER 
THOMSEN 


No. 100 


4040/E063818 is 
Memorandum by an Official of the Political Department 


Berwin, September 24, 1940. 
zu Pol. VIII 1178.7 


The Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister informed our Ambassador 
again on September 22 that “the Japanese action in Indochina did not 
aim at a change in the status quo but solely at a defeat of Chiang Kai- 
shek in this manner.” Asearly as August 2 the Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister informed our Ambassador that “he had assured the French Am- 
bassador that Japan had no territorial aspirations in Indochina and 
would later evacuate the territory.2 It should be considered whether 


2Pol. VIII 1178: Document No. 89. 
1 See vol. x of this series, document No. 278. 
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we ought not acknowledge receipt of these statements in order, in this 
way, to express our interest in these Japanese intentions, but without 
committing ourselves. In this case the Embassy in Tokyo could be sent 
an instruction along somewhat the following lines: 


“With reference to your telegram No. 990. 

“Please thank the Foreign Minister for keeping us informed about 
the course of the negotiations with France concerning Japanese wishes 
in French Indochina; express the satisfaction of the Reich Gov- 
ernment over the peaceful settlement, and state that the Reich 
Government has taken cognizance of the fact that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has no territorial aspirations in Indochina and will evacuate 
ine area at the proper time.” 


Submitted herewith through the Deputy Director of the Political 
Department and the Under State Secretary to the State Secretary.® 
Kwoth 

*Marginal notes: “In my opinion not exactly necessary, therefore better 


omitted. W[oermann].” 
“I ghare your view. W[eizsicker].” - 


No. 101 


2366/489212-18 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
4 Telegram 


MOST URGENT Rome, September 24, 1940. 
TOP SECRET 


No. 1727 of September 24 

To be submitted immediately. 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to my telegram No. 1724 of today. 

I handed Ciano the text of the pact at 10:45 a. m., immediately 
after it had been decoded, and asked him to instruct the [Italian] 
Embassy in Tokyo to convey its approval; I stressed the great urgency 
of this matter, especially in view of today’s meeting of the Japanese 
Privy Council? After I had answered in the affirmative Ciano’s 
question whether the draft had the approval of the Reich Foreign 
Minister, Ciano declared that that satisfied him completely, and, 
without reading the text, he reached for the telegram forms. He 
read to me the instruction to the Embassy in Tokyo which is to the 
effect that the Japanese Government should be informed with the 
greatest speed of the “integral consent” of the Italians to the draft 
of the pact, and his German colleagues should be informed accord- 


* Not found. 


: Acts haternational Military Tribunal for the Far East, exhibits Nos. 552, 553, 
n F 


4618596018 
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ingly. In my presence at 10:55 a. m, Ciano dispatched the final 
draft to Anfuso to be sent off in code. 

'  Ciano consents likewise to the stipulation that the pact will be 
signed in the English version, that this fact will be kept absolutely 
secret, and that later on, the pact, translated into the three languages 
of the countries concerned, will be signed in the three Foreign Min- 
istries. He instructed Anfuso to undertake the translation into 
Italian immediately, which then will be cabled to Tokyo and given 
to me for transmittal to Berlin. 

Ciano, as well as the Duce later on, who mentioned this topic briefly 
on the occasion of the presentation of Reich Minister Rust? seemed 
very happy about the speedy and satisfactory progress of this entire 
question. 
” MackensEN 


“ 


*Rust had gone to Rome in September 1940, to visit the Italian Minister of 
Education, Bottai. No records of his conversations in Rome have been found. 
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121/119917 
Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Panis, September 25, 1940—3: 30 a. m. 
No. 684 of September 25 Received September 25—3: 50 a. m. 
’ For the Foreign Minister. 

During his visit today + Laval emphasized the firm resolve of the 
French Government to resist the English attacks on Dakar by every 
means. Dakar was a key position for the West African colonial 
possessions ; besides, toward the interior from Dakar, gold amounting 
to 65 billions of francs was stored. Laval believes the Government 
can rely on the loyalty of the troops there. In view of the strength 
of the English attacks, however, he considers further reinforcement 
of the French naval and air forces urgently necessary. A victorious 
repulse of the English attacks would deal a decisive blow to the 
de Gaulle propaganda and give a vigorous lift to Laval’s anti-English 
policy in France. He wished and hoped that France could contribute 
her modest share to the final overthrow of England. 

Laval furthermore inquired whether a German declaration would 
be possible to the effect that the peace treaty would leave France’s 
West African colonial possessions untouched. As a reason for this 
query he indicated that the loyal and peaceful attitude of the native 
population would be encouraged thereby. The strength of the 


1L e., on Sept. 24. 
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de Gaulle propaganda was in the claim that “the Free French were 
defending the colonial possessions threatened by Germany”? 
: ABETZ 


27Jn a memorandum of Sept. 25, prepared in connection with forthcoming po- 
litical talks with Scapini, special emissary from the French Government on pris- 
oners of war, Woermann recommended to the Foreign Minister that no sort of 
declaration should be made to M. Scapini on this or any other political subject ; 
representatives of the Foreign Ministry should simply listen to what Scapint 
had to say (587/243341-43). Accordingly, in conversations with Scapini on 
Sept. 28 and Sept. 30, Rintelen and Weizsiicker, respectively, adopted a noncom~ 
mittal position. (Rintelen memorandum of Sept. 28: 587/243344-46; Weiz- 
siicker memorandum of Sept. 30: 587/243347-48) 


[Eprrors’ Nore. The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the 
War Diary of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff (August. 1~November 
30, 1940) contains this passage for September 25: 


“Upon the occasion of his report this afternoon, the first he has 
made since returning from his trip to the occupied western areas 
and his subsequent illness, the Chief of the National Defense Depart- 
ment [Warlimont] asks the Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff 
[Jodl] for a general survey of the military and political situation 

articularly with regard to the situation in the Mediterranean and 
Vest Africa. 

“The Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff calls the entire 
situation fluid. In particular the numerous diplomatic talks during 
the last week have not reached any final conclusion. 

“The discussions with Spanish Minister of Interior Serrano Suiier 
[see document No. 97] have taken a satisfactory course, but in 
the main were devoted to general political questions which would 
result from Spain’s entry into the war. Direct questions of joint con- 
duct of war were not discussed as far as he knows, so that the bases 
for close military cooperation with Spain and Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean do not yet exist. 

“The discussions of the Reich Foreign Minister at Rome have ex- 
clusively or at least in the main had to do with the German-Italian- 
J sane ary and friendship pacts. [See documents Nos. 73, 
79, and 87. 

“After the latest development, the questions of warfare in the Medi- 
terranean will have to be considered in close connection with what 
has happened in West Africa (Dakar). He (the Chief of the Wehr- 
macht Operations Staff) in agreement with the Chief of the 
National Defense Department has already used every opportunity 
to convince the Fiihrer of the extensive chances of utilizing joint 
German and French interests in the all-important fight against 
England. 

“While the Fiihrer on the occasion of releasing French forces for 
defense against English attacks o1) Dakar followed the advice of the 
Reich Foreign Minister and excluded the French naval forces sta- 
tioned at Toulon, thereby again expressing his distrust of French in- 
tentions [see document No. 96] it nevertheless appears that a change 
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is taking place in his views. One ought to recognize clearly in this 
connection that a complete change in the fundamental principles of 
carrying on the war and in the war aims would be involved. Espe- 
cially the difficulties which might be raised by Italy and Spain, as 
the Garant allies chiefly interested in annexing the French colonies, 
should not be overlooked. 

“With regard to the conduct of war against England, however, no 
doubt can exist that the cooperation of France will open important 
new possibilities. At the same time the ee of the British gaining 
influence in North Africa would be warded off. - 

“What seemed of importance to him (the Chief of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff) is consequently the influencing of the Fihrer fur- 
ther in this direction. The intention of the latter to meet the former 
French Ambassador in Berlin, Frangois-Poncet, together with 
Marshal Pétain, has already been discussed. However, such a shift 
would doubtless be preceded by a meeting of the Fiihrer and 
‘ Mussolini.” ] 


= No. 103 2 


F'6/0080-0081 
Memorandum by the Ambassador to Spain 


IMMEDIATE Berurn, September 25, 1940. 


The Spanish Minister of Interior, Serrano Sufier, just told me 

the following: 
- In a private letter that arrived today with a special courier from 
Madrid, Franco has informed his brother-in-law that immediately 
after the start of the English action in Dakar the English Ambassador 
undertook a démarche with the Spanish Foreign Minister and stated in 
the name of his Government that the operation of the British had noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with Morocco, where England freely recognized 
the special Spanish interests. > 

Moreover, according to Franco a Spanish Minister, not named by 
Sufier (not the Foreign Minister), recently spoke with the English 
Ambassador, Sir Samuel Hoare, and told him that England had lost - 
the war and was only making her situation worse by resisting further. 
The English Ambassador replied that he judged the situation simi- 
larly, but that Germany simply could not be trusted. If an agreement 
could be reached with Germany, one could not be sure Germany would 
hold to it. ; 

The Spanish Minister of Interior considers both English state- 
ments to indicate visible weakness on the part of England and possibly 
even the beginning of an inclination toward peace. 

Herewith respectfully submitted to the Foreign Minister. 

: v. STOHRER ~ 
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No. 104 


1F'6/0082-0087 


Memorandum by the Ambassador to Spain 


IMMEDIATE Beruin, September 25, 1940. 


This afternoon a detailed conversation with Spanish Minister of 
‘Interior Serrano Sufier. Theme : the questions touched on yesterday at 
the conference with the Reich Foreign Minister.’ 

- The Spanish Minister stated approximately the following: 

I believe we should come to the signing of a protocol as soon as pos- 
‘sible. The excellent impression which the German-Spanish conversa- 
tions in Berlin have made in the world would be weakened if those 
voices should receive support which claim to detect disagreement be- 
tween the two negotiating parties in the length of the conversations 
here. If we should sign such a protocol tomorrow or the day after to- 
Taorrow it could not, of course, go into detail. But one could establish 
therein Spain’s intention to intervene in the war on the side of the Axis 
Powers and also state in the intention to conclude a 10-year alliance. 

Either now or in the immediate future the conditions for Spain’s 
actual entry into the war should then be established, i. e., the military 
and economic assistance which Spain needs, In further negotiations 
the additional groundwork for the conclusion of the alliance could then 
be arranged. 

The further treatment of the economic questions, in which Germany 
is particularly interested, should then also be speeded up. 

In the further course of the conversation the Minister then dealt in 
more detail with the individual questions discussed yesterday in the 
presence of the Foreign Minister. 

1. The Minister once more termed the cession of one of the Canary 
Islands not subject to discussion. He spoke of historical tradition, 
probably also with reference to Fernando Po and Guinea, thus doubt- 
less also refusing to oblige in regard to these two last-named areas. 
But he did not do so regarding the bases in French Morocco which we 
have in mind, although he again said in quite general terms that in case 
of a war an allied Spain would of course make all her harbors, airfields, 
possessions, etc., available and would also try herself to carry out the 
necessary military development of such important points. 

Thereafter our economic demands were discussed once more in de- 
tail. With regard to French Morocco the Minister already said yes- 

terday that Spain would agree to our laying claim to the French 
companies and rights in French Morocco, which would be transferred 
to Spain, on condition that vital Spanish raw material interests would 
not be endangered thereby. Today the Minister was more approach- 


* See document No, 97. 
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able regarding our wishes to take over certain French and English 
companies and rights in Spain herself, in connection with payment of 
the Spanish Civil War debts. I explained to him once more in detail 
our ideas and intentions in this regard, concerning which in spite of 
yesterday’s detailed conference he was evidently still somewhat con- 
fused. The Minister only stressed repeatedly that it was not in our 
interest, either, to replace the British control of the mines, etc., by 
German control, since this would create permanent dissatisfaction 
among the Spanish people comparable—as he expressed it—to a 
volcano constantly on the point of eruption. 

During the entire conversation I pointed out again and again to 
Sefior Serrano Sufier, in the sense of the Foreign Minister’s closing 
statement yesterday, that of course Spain owed us an adequate quid 
pro quo for bringing about the fulfillment of her territorial aspira- 
tions, and that in this regard we place quite particular value on eco- 
nomic acquisitions; Spain could not expect us to provide her with a new 
colonial empire through our victories and not get anything for it. 

Insummary I should like to say: 

‘That we will see our territorial and economic demands in Morocco 
fulfilled without further ado. 
_ That it will also be possible to obtain participation in the heretofore 
English and French companies in Spain under a formula respecting 
the national feelings of the Spaniards. 

But that a cession of parts of the insular and colonial possessions 


. Spain could be obtained from her only through the application of 
orce. 


Respectfully submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 
v. STOHRER 


[Eprrors’ Nore. On the afternoon of September 25, Hitler received 
Serrano Suiier in the presence of Ribbentrop “for a lengthy conver- 
sation”. (Cf. Volkischer Beobachter, September 26.) No memo-. 
randum of a conversation of that date has been found, but there is a 
Schmidt memorandum of a conversation dated September 27 (docu- 
ment No. 117). No corroborative evidence has been found that Hitler 
actually received Serrano Suiier for a further conversation on Sep- 
tember 27, and the presumption is strong that the date September 
27 on the Schmidt memorandum is a mistake, clerical or otherwise. 
Schmidt himself in his book, Statist auf diplomatischer Bihne 
1923-45 (Bonn, 1949), page 497, refers to a conversation of Hitler 
with Serrano Suiier on September 25, but makes no mention of a 
further conversation on September 27.] 
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No. 105 
B15/B002783 
The Chargé d’Affaires in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


BEORET Maprm, September 25, 1940. 
No. 3257 of September 25 - Received September 25—7: 30 p. m. 


The Spanish Ambassador in London telegraphed to the Foreign 
Ministry here on September 24 as follows: 


After the severe air attacks of the last 2 weeks on London the 
morale of the civilian population is still reasonably good. The danger 
in this connection arose during the first air attacks, since these were 
directed against the districts occupied by the workers. Later bombing 
also of the aristocratic and commercial quarters likewise aroused 
hatred of the enemy in people who had previously been unaffected and 
strengthened the singleminded determination to carry on the war to 
the limit. In the armed forces an improved spirit prevails. Passage 
of convoys through the Channel and traffic in the harbor of the 
capital city are carried on with complete regularity. 

In the period from the beginning of August to the first week in Sep- 
tember the number of ships sunk remained considerably below the aver- 
age since the beginning of the war, but according to official figures it 
has in the recent period again exceeded that figure. 

Public opinion has already displayed many variations under the in- 
fluence of the air attacks and will possibly fluctuate still more. Never- 
theless, I have observed that up to now neither the air attacks on the 
city and elsewhere in the capital nor the continuation of the blockade 
have destroyed the conviction that the war is likely to continue for a 
long time. (End of the telegram from London.) 


HEsERLEIN 
No. 106 


449/222796 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Bertin, September 25, 1940. 

The Greek Minister called on me today. Acting without instruc- 
tions, he tried to learn something about the result of the conferences in 
Rome. 

I told him that I had no information myself. 

He showed concern that Greece had also been discussed there, and 
then protested anew that all reports of unneutral actions by Greece 
were false. He referred to the speech delivered by our Consul General 
in Salonika, from which he seemed to derive some hope. In the end he 


* See documents Nos. 73, 79, and 87. 
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said that if any grievances against Greece existed, they ought to be 
brought out openly. Time and again it had happened that accusations, 
such as, for instance, the incident of the English ship that had put into 
a Greek port, had turned out to be without any foundation. 
I told the Minister that we were continually receiving reports that 
Greece was giving assistance to England. 
_ The Minister was very downcast when he left me. 
Worrmany 


No. 107 


B14/B002259 
Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I M 


Begun, September 25, 1940. 


The General Staff of the Italian. Army has communicated to the - 
German Military Attaché the following changes in the Italian stra- 


‘tegic concentrations in Albania: 


a. Albania. 

“Three more divisions, in addition to the 5 divisions already there, 
are being sent to Albania. Of these reinforcing divisions, 1 is to be 
stationed on the Greek frontier, 1 on the Yugoslavian frontier, and the 
third will remain in reserve.” 

Comment: 

Even with this reinforcement the Italian forces may not be strong 
enough (according to OKW) to carry out a major operation, in par- 
ticular against Greece. 

6. Libya, : - 

The five divisions of the Fifth Army which are in Libya are now 
being reinforced from Italy in order that they can be used in case 


_ Tunis is occupied. 


Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister through the Under 
State Secretary and the State Secretary. ~ 
KRAMARZ, 


No. 108 
121/120461-62 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 


— Bertin, September 26, 1940. 
At 12:35 a. m, Minister Hencke reported by telephone as follows: 


“This evening 10: 451 there arrived a long note from the French 
delegation which is being translated at the moment.’ According to 
44. e., the evening of Sept. 25. a 


* The text of the note is in La Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission 
allemande d’Armistice, vol, I, pp. 389-392. 
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a preliminary communication from the Chief of Staff, the note, in 
describing the battles at Dakar, emphasizes the extraordinary situ- 
ation in which, on the one hand, Germany and France are now wag- 
ing war against the common foe, England; while, on the other hand, 
a state of war still exists between Germany and France. By her 
heroic action France had demonstrated that she deserved the confi- 
dence of Germany. She was determined also to continue to repel 
English attacks. For this it was necessary, however, that Germany 
generously release to her the necessary material means without, as for- 
merly, imposing reductions on every French request. France also 
needs as moral support the assurance of Germany that she may ae 
her colonial possessions for the future also, for the defense of whic 
she is now shedding blood. 

In the note a request for the release of additional naval forces from 
Toulon is forecast. Various less important details are also mentioned. 
A more detailed report will follow.? 

The Armistice Commission intends to recommend to the OKW for 


military reasons the release of additional French warships for use in 
Africa. Hencke.” 


Minister Hencke remarked on this point that the Commander in 
Chief of the Navy would probably report to the Fiihrer in this sense 
tomorrow. 

For the night service of the Political Department: 
von THADDEN 
Secretary of Legation 


* Not printed (121/120458-60). 

*Raeder’s minute concerning his report to Hitler on Sept. 26, 1940, is printed 
in “Ftihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 1939-1945,” Brassey’s Navai Annual, 
1948, pp. 141-143, and contains this passage: “The Fithrer is obviously hesitant 
about releasing additional French forces at Toulon; he feels himself bound by 
previous decisions. He wishes to discuss this matter with the Duce before 
deciding.” No record that Hitler made a formal decision on this point has 
been found, but see document No. 158. Meanwhile the French, in a note 
from General Doyen on Sept. 29, instead of Tepeating the request to reinforce 
Dakar, asked that naval forces of specified strength might be kept on an active 


status in Toulon (La Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission allemande 
d' Armistice, vol. 1, pp. 892-395). 


No. 109 


285/181759-61 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Bertin, September 26, 1940—[1:10 a. m.]2 
TOP SECRET Received September 26—12: 05 p. m. 
No. 1746 of September 26 [25] [RAM 33 g. Rs.] 


Exclusively for the Chargé in person. 





‘The information in brackets is supplied from another copy (F5/0452-0454). 
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The following instruction is only to be carried out if on Thursday 
you receive from my Secretariat by telephone or telegraph the word 
“Execution.” ? i 

Please call on M. Molotov on Thursday, September 26, and tell him 
on my behalf that in view of the cordial relations existing between 

‘Germany and the Soviet Union I was desirous of informing him in 
advance, in strict confidence, of the following: * : 


1) The warmongering agitation in Ameriea;* which at this stage 
of the final defeat of England is seeking a last outlet in the extension 
and prolongation of the war, has led to negotiations between the two 
Axis Powers on the one hand and Japan on the other, which will result, 
presumably in the next few days, in the signing of a military alliance 
between the three Powers. 

2) This alliance, consistent with its origin, is directed exclusively 
against American ° warmongers. To be sure, this as usual is not ex- 
pressly stated in the treaty, but can be unmistakably inferred from 
its terms. 

3) The treaty, of course, does not pursue any aggressive aims 
against Ameries.® Its exclusive purpose is rather to bring the elements 
pressing for Ameries’s entry inte the wer’ to their senses, by conclu- 
sively demonstrating to them that if they enter the present struggle, 
they will automatically have to deal with the three Great Powers as 
adversaries. 

4) From the beginning of their negotiations, the three treaty 
Powers have been in complete acreaihant that their alliance shall 
in no way affect the relationship each of them has with the Soviet 
Union. In order to dispel any doubt of this abroad as well, a pee 
article was inserted in the treaty to the effect that the existing political 
relations [status] between each of the three treaty Powers and the 
Soviet Union shall not be affected by the treaty. This proviso means, 
therefore, that not only the treaties concluded by the three Powers 
with the Soviet Union, particularly the German-Soviet treaties of 
the autumn of 1939, shafl remain in full force and effect, but that this 
ee in general to the entire political relationship to the Soviet 

nion. x 

5) The pact would probably serve as a damper on the warmongers, 

: in Ameries,? would operate against a further extension of 
the present war, and perhaps in this way would serve the restoration 
of world peace. ; 

6) At this opportunity please also tell M. Molotov that I have 
taken cognizance of the memorandum handed to Count von der 
Schulenburg on September 21° and that I intend shortly to address 


*Marginal note: “Note! Secretary of Legation Schreiner (Schwelmer?) of 
the Secretariat telephoned and gave the word ‘Execution.’ v. T[ippelskirch], 
Sept. 26, 6:30 p. m.” 

The correct spelling is “Schweimer.” 

*In the message as delivered to Molotov the words scored through were 
changed. 

“Changed to: “the democratic countries.” 

* Changed to: “democratic.” 

*“Aeainst America” deleted. 

* Changed to: “prolongation and extension of the war.” 

* Changed to : “in the democratic countries.” 
~ *Document No. 81, enclosure. 
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@ personal letter to M. Stalin *° in which I will reply to the memoran- 
dum in the spirit of German-Russian friendship, but beyond that will 
frankly and confidentially set forth the German conception of the pres- 
ent political situation. I should hope that this letter will contribute 
anew to the strengthening of our friendly relations. Besides, the 
letter will contain an invitation to Berlin for M. Molotov, whose 
return visit we are expecting after two visits to Moscow and with 
whom on this occasion I should like to discuss important questions 
relating to the establishment of common political aims for the future. 


RispENntTROP 
“Document No. 176. 
No. 110 
271/176981 
The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
URGENT Bererave, September 26, 1940—10:55 a. m. 


No. 709 of September 26 Received September 26—12: 50 p. m. 

Uncertainty as to the outcome of the conversations in Rome? with 
respect to the Balkans has caused great uneasiness here, which ex- 
presses itself in numerous (1 group missing) regarding Italian de- 
mands on Greece, to which Germany is said to have assented. Since 
in the event of an Italian-Greek conflict, the possibility of an Italian 
demand for passage through Yugoslav territory in the direction of 
Salonika is expected, the danger of being drawn into a conflict is 
considered serious. 

I am convinced that Yugoslavia will fight only if she considers 
her own vital interests directly threatened, that is to say, not for 
Greece. An Italian invasion of southern Serbia would, however, 
undoubtedly be considered such a threat and would therefore be 
repulsed with arms, 

HEerEn 


* See documents Nos. 73 and 87. 


No. 111 


104/112539 
Memorandum by an Official of the Economie Policy Department 


MOST URGENT "Bertin, September 26, 1940. 
W 4499 g. 

It is necessary to obtain a decision from the Fiihrer regarding the 
continuance of trade with the Soviet Union. The directives issued 
during the last few weeks by the Reichsmarschall concerning the abso- 
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lute priority of all armament contracts and the further increasing 
of these armament contracts ' make it impossible for German industry 
to execute, in addition to these contracts, the scheduled deliveries to 
Russia. In this state of affairs, it will be impossible to balance the 
considerable deficit already existing in German deliveries. On the 
contrary, a further great lag in German deliveries must be expected. 

The Moscow negotiations on the balancing of the deliveries were 
broken off on the 12th of this month as the delegation had not-suffi- 
cient authority to reply to the Soviet proposals. If satisfactory 
replies are not given Moscow soon, a suspension of the Russian 
deliveries to Germany is to be expected. This applies particularly to 
the Russian supplies of grain and oil. The continuance of the ex- 
change of goods with the Soviet Union at the present level depends 
on whether the Russian transactions have a priority, as before, or at 
least a preferential parity with the armament contracts. This can 
only be decided by the Fiihrer. The German economic authorities, 
especially the Ministry of Economics, are finding themselves unable, 
because of the directives which have been issued, to deal with the 
question of foreign trade with Russia constructively. 

Herewith to be submitted to the Foreign Minister. 

General Thomas informs me that the Reichsmarschall expects my 
report on the Moscow negotiations soon. I request an opportunity 
to report in person first. 

ScHNUERE 

*The directives referred to here have not been found. Material relating to 
them is contained in the group of documents introduced at the Nuremberg Trial 


of the Major War Criminals as No. 1456-PS, but was not included in the pub- 
lished collection. 


*¥or a comprehensive summary of these negotiations see document No. 128. 


No. 112 é 
121/120017-28 


a Unsigned Memorandum 


Brau, October 1, 1940. 
PoLIM 13584 g. 

The High Command of the Wehrmacht has transmitted the follow- - 
ing report of a conversation on September 26 between the Commander 
in Chief of the Army? and General Huniziger: 

“1) Situation in Dakar. 

General Huntziger described the course of the fighting there, which 
was also known from other statements of the French Government. It 
was the firm intention of the French Government to hold Dakar and, 
should it, contrary to expectations, be lost, to fall back into the interior ~ 
in order then to retake it. 


” 2¥ield Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch. 
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He stressed the fact that the French Government was entirely serious 
in its fight against English encroachments, and against the former 
French general, M. de Gaulle, and he wished to emphasize this particu- 
larly in view of the fact that in Germany and Italy there had been 
doubts as to the loyalty of the French Government. On the other 
hand, he did not want to conceal the fact that it was not easy for the 
French Government to convince the French who were fighting down 
there of the necessity and usefulness of this fight. English propa- 
ganda, which made use of the argument that the French were de- 
fending their colonies only in the end to lose them to Germany or 
Italy anyway, was very effective and difficult to refute, France had 
a dark and uncertain future ahead of her. One might give her a 
gleam of hope and thus enable the French Government to combat Eng- 
lish propaganda and the doubts of the French effectively. It was the 
hard fact, however, that though France had concluded an armistice 
agreement with Germany she was actually fighting, and indeed fight- 
ing with Germany against England. This fact had to be taken into 
consideration. . 

France was fighting against England not only off Dakar, but also 
over Gibraltar. In this connection it was very disturbing that the 
French planes starting from Morocco and Algeria did not fly over the 
Spanish Rif but had to make a large arc around Spanish Morocco. 
They did not want to do anything to Spain, but, on the contrary, 
through the attack on Gibraltar, were fighting for Spain. General 
Huntziger made a formal request for revocation of the ban on flying 
over. The Commander in Chief of the Army promised to convey 
the request. 

General Huntziger then described the situation in Morocco. Every 
5 days now a company of fully equipped white troops was being sent 
by air to Senegal to strengthen the forces there. The roads leading 
from Morocco and Algeria to Central Africa were also being made us- 
able for transports again through depots of supplies, etc., and in this 
way a permanent route was being restored. 

General Huntziger then said that there were still 180,000 men in 
North Africa. Their numbers were being reduced. Actually 150,000 
men were needed. Italy recently demanded the reduction to 30,000 
men. This was impossible; it meant anarchy and the virtual abandon- 
ment of North Africa by France. General Huntziger had appealed 
personally to Marshal Badoglio. The latter had admitted the va- 
lidity of the reasons. Now 100,000 men were to be retained. This 
might do in an emergency if they were kept mobile and well equipped 
with arms. General Huntziger referred particularly to the need for 

armored reconnaissance cars and also a small number of tanks. It was 
the intention to shift the bulk of the forces to Morocco, which was 
more difficult than Tunisia and Algeria. Also, landing attempts by 
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the English were to be expected principally on the African west coast. 
Regarding the fleet, he presented the same requests as were communi- 
cated through the Armistice Commission.? 

To the rejoinder that the English, too, could constantly increase 
their forces and thus would always remain superior, he objected that 
this had its limits as a result of the other tasks confronting the English, 
but that at least the French ships gave strong support to the defense 
of the west coast, as was already evident from the battles heretofore 
fought; finally that the English had to fight far from their bases 
while the French ships could depend on their harbors. 

In conclusion, General Huntziger summarized his wishes as follows: 
- Clarity as to the fate of the French colonies for the moral support of 
those who were fighting; freedom of movement for parts of the fleet; a 
certain flexibility in the possibilities of utilizing the North African 

2) In Syria the situation was difficult. Three divisions were needed 
there. That was more than could be left there at present, for the re- 
servists, including the white cadres for the reserve divisions coming 
from North Africa, who were very numerous there, were anxious to get 
home. They could not be left there without endangering the morale of 
the troops. For the time being only 16-18,000 men, mostly colored, re- 
mained there. The cadres for these had to be filled from forces that 
had become superfluous in North Africa. It was hoped that they could 
be transported there by sea if the Italian coastal waters were used, un- 
der cover of warships. Demobilization traffic, from Beirut to Mar- 
seilles, was at present undergoing no interference from the English. 

3) Indochina continued to be a source of great anxiety. Though 
there was an agreement with the Japanese Government,’ it was feared 
that the local Japanese command might not obey. In this way the 
fighting had broken out. It was to be feared that the very flourishing 
Tonkin would become a Sino-Japanese theater of war. 

The agreement allowed Japan three air bases with an occupation 
force of 6,000 men at most and the right to march through once from ~ 
Langson along the railroad to Haiphong. From the statements of 
General Huntziger it appeared that the Japanese troops on Chinese 
territory were evidently cut off from their rearward communications 
and now needed a way out of this situation through Tonkin. 

The Commander in Chief of the Army observed with regard to the 
questions thus far raised, that he could not of his own initiative take a 
position on them since they were not only principally of a political na- 
ture, but in many ways also seriously affected Italian interests. He 


3 See documents Nos. 92, 96, and 108. 
* See document No. 8. 
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would be glad, however, to bring them up for discussion with the com- 
petent authority. 

4) General Huntziger then asked that he be permitted to make some 
additional statements on the situation in France. 

The French Government urgently needed to strengthen its influence 
in the occupied territory. The line of demarcation had divided France 
into two parts and thus caused serious material and moral disadvan- 
tages. 

Especially disturbing was the supervision of postal and telephone 
communications along the long line. For us it was practically impossi- 
ble to supervise it effectively. It was much simpler to place the demar- 
cation line at the frontiers, that is, for unoccupied France, at the Pyre- 
nees, which were easy to guard, and the Mediterranean coast. The 
interests of both would be served thereby. 

The influence of the French Government against English and de 
Gaulle propaganda in the occupied area was inadequate. For 2 
months they had sat with their hands tied in the field of radio. He 
therefore asked that the French Secret Service be permitted to work 
against propaganda and espionage in the occupied area. After all, one 
knew one’s own country best. In Paris especially this activity was ur- 
gently needed. There, too, defamation of their own Government was 
intolerable. The Commander in Chief of the Army stated that it had 
already been found that a portion of the French Police was not loyal 
to us, that even with the increased use of such forces, he would have to 
expect a similarly varied behavior. This was intolerable to the occu- 
pying power. 

A very difficult problem for the French Government was that of sup- 
plying the country with food. This was less a question of production 
than of transportation. The French Government thought that, with 
the supplies that were available and with a rigid system of rationing, 
both the interests of the population and of the occupation troops could 
be satisfied. It therefore made the request that the entire question of 
supply be placed completely in the hands of the French Government, 
which could then satisfy the demands of the German occupation troops 
efficiently and speedily. At the moment a supply system would be 
seriously jeopardized through poor cooperation between the French 
and the German authorities. Transports were being stopped at dif- 
ferent places by German authorities. Requisitions were being filled by 
both German and French authorities. The French Government could 
best solve this problem itself, since it knew its country and its resources 
very well. 

The Field Marshal replied that there had unfortunately been no 
French authority that had had a sufficient grasp of the conditions in 
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the country and enough power to guarantee supplies. The effort was 
being made, however, to have all the administrative work of the coun- 
try done by the French authorities, who would then only have the 
German demands to fulfill. Things were moving and requisitions 
would then be done away with. Especially difficult was the question 
of fats and it was very important that France should bring its peanut 
supplies. from Central Africa into the mother country as soon as pos- 


’ gible. 


General Huntziger replied that this had already been considered, 
but the stumbling block was first of all a question of transportation. 

Finally General Huntziger also mentioned the labor and raw ma- 
terials situation. He said that a great portion of French industry was 
shut down for lack of raw materials. There were over a million un- 
employed in France. The few factories that were in operation were 
working for Germany. The French Government would be glad to 
mobilize its entire industry for German armament if it could only be 
supplied with raw materials. It realized that France must otherwise 
collapse. 

The Field Marshal replied that this was principally a matter of coal 
supply and therefore a transportation question. The French troops 
had themselves so seriously damaged their country by destruction of 
railroads, bridges, and canals that it was taking a rather long time to 
restore transportation in occupied territory. If the General would 
look at how much had already been done in this field by the employment 
and labor of the German occupation troops, he would not be able to 
suppress a feeling of gratitude toward the German occupation troops. 
Thus only a few days ago the canal from Paris to Lens was again made 
navigable through the work of German troops. 

In conclusion the Field Marshal asked what the intentions of 
Marshal Pétain were for his trip into occupied territory. General 
Huntziger replied that he was not sufficiently informed about it, but he 
believed that Marshal Pétain was anxious to visit some cities that had 
suffered especially severely as a result of the war in order to show him- 
self to the people there. He mentioned Orleans and Tours. 

The Commander in Chief of the Army approved the idea of visiting 
the cities that had suffered particularly heavy destruction. The French 
Government had an urgent task there. General Huntziger also re- 
ferred here again to the great shortage of raw materials. 

At the close of the conversation, General Huntziger expressed his 
gratitude to the Field Marshal for having given him the opportunity 
to present his thoughts and anxieties in such detail. 

The Field Marshal again stressed the fact that he would transmit. 
the various points and questions, in so far as it appeared to him proper, 
to the competent authorities.” 
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No. 113 
F5/0455-0457 
The Chargé d’Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, September 27, 1940—5: 13 a. m. 
TOP SECRET Received September 27—9:15 a. m. 


No. 2041 of September 26 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1746 of September 26.1 

Instruction carried out with Molotov tonight at 10 p. m. as di- 
rected. Molotov listened very attentively to the communication. 
At item 6) Molotov showed evident satisfaction and said that at the 
moment an indication of his attitude was not necessary, as the reply 
to the letter that the Foreign Minister intended to send to Stalin 
would provide an opportunity for it. 

Before Molotov went into the matter of the military alliance with 
Japan, he inquired—on the basis of a telegraphic report from the 
Soviet Embassy in Berlin—regarding a German-Finnish agreement ? 
which, according to a Finnish communiqué, provided for the granting 
of passage for German troops through Finland to Norway, and which 
was referred to by Press Chief Schmidt at his press conference. At 
the same time Molotov mentioned a report from the Berlin office 
of the United Press, which was broadcast over the radio, stating that 
German troops had landed in the Finnish port of Vaasa. I said that 
I had no further information on the subject. 

Thereafter Molotov stated as follows on the subject of the military 
alliance: He gratefully took note of the communication from the For- 
eign Minister. The Soviet Embassy in Tokyo had a few days ago re- 
ported on a plan for such an agreement. The Soviet Government was, 
of course, extremely interested in this question, because it involved a 
neighboring country * to which the Soviet Union was linked by nu- 
merous interests. Hence it was understandable that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment not only had a great interest, but also the desire to be in- 
formed in advance regarding the agreement and its contents. This 
desire the Soviet Government based on articles 3 and 4 of the Non- 
Aggression Treaty. Ifthe reverse were the case, the Soviet Govern- 
ment would also inform us in advance and communicate to us the con- 
tents of the treaty. The Soviet Government so construed article 4 that 
it was entitled to see the treaty between the Axis Powers and Japan 
and to receive information of any secret protocols and agreements as 

* Document No. 109. 


* See documents Nos. 65 and 86. 


* The Moscow Fimbassy copy contains at this point also the words “and a great 
state.” (285/181748-50) 


“Vol. viz of this series, document No. 228. 
4618996019 
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well, for which confidential treatment was promised in advance. He 
asked to be informed whether the German Government concurred in 
his interpretation of article 4 and reiterated his desire to be acquainted 
with the contents of the treaty before its signing, in order to be able to 
express his views on it. If, contrary to his expectation, the German 
Government did not agree with his interpretation of article 4, he 
asked that the position of the German Government be communicated 
to him. - 

As particularly significant in Molotov’s utterances appear to me: 


1) The great interest he showed in the treaty with Japan; 

2) the constant harping on article 3 and especially article 4 of 
the Non-Aggression Treaty, 1 in which connection he quoted article 18 § 
verbatim ; 

3) the insistence on seeing the text of the treaty, including the 
secret portions. 


_. After Molotov had concluded his statements on the question of the 
military alliance, he reverted again to the German-Finnish agreement 
referred to at the beginning and declared that for the last 3 days the 
Soviet Government had received reports relative to the landing of 
German troops at Vaasa, Oulu, and Pori, without having been in- 
formed thereof by Germany. The Soviet Government wished to re- 
ceive the text of the agreement on the passage of troops through 
Finland, including its secret portions. This demand, too, was based 
on articles 8 and 4 of the Non-Aggression Treaty. If we concurred 
in this interpretation of the articles mentioned, he asked to be informed 
as to the object of the agreement, against whom it was directed, and 
the purposes that were being served thereby. The agreement was being 
discussed in public, while the Soviet Government knew nothing 
about it. 
I told Molotov that I would communicate his statements to my 
Government.* 
TrrPELSKIRCH 
‘The figure is correctly given as “4” in the Moscow Embassy copy (285/- 


181748-50). 
* See document No. 142. 


No. 114 


8697 /E036017-18 


The Director of the Economie Policy Department to the Chairman 
of the Special Commission on Economic Questions With the 
| German Armistice Commission 


Telegram by teletype 
No. 203 Bertin, September 27, 1940. 
e. o. W-Frie. 469. 


With reference to your telegram No. 125 of September 20. 
* See document No. 45, footnote 4. 
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1. French gold: i 

We assume that the French Government has carried out its decision 
to transfer the gold into the interior of the country, to Kayes. Before 
making further decisions on the return of the gold we wish first to 
await developments in the situation at Dakar. 

2. Please ask the French to transfer the Belgian gold also from 
Thies to Kayes. In clarification of the claim advanced by the French 
for a deduction of 800 to 1,000 million French francs for advances 
to the Belgian Government in exile, conversations are to be initiated 
as soon as possible between the commissioners for the Bank of France 
and the Belgian National Bank and M. Boisanger at Wiesbaden. 
Bank Director Jost and Regierungsrat Semper, representatives of 
Herr von Becker, the commissioner for the Belgian National Bank, 
participated at a meeting here and are therefore informed. Please 
invite both directly to the discussions at Wiesbaden at the proper 
moment. 

The reservation made against the deduction is to stand in any case, 
as we Inust maintain the view that the Belgian Government in exile, 
at least after the date of the Belgian surrender, was no longer entitled 
to dispose of the gold or to receive advances on the security of this 
gold. To the question of the risk in connection with the return of 
the gold, the reply is to be made that the responsibility lies with the 
one to whom the gold belongs. The removal or return may not, 
moreover, be delayed by the question of risk.? 

3. Polish gold: 

Any claim on the part of the French to the Polish gold deposit is 
without foundation. The Polish Government in exile was no longer 
entitled, after the collapse of the former Polish state, to dispose of the 
gold. If the Bank of France nevertheless made advances to the pre- 
tended Polish Government, it acquired no claim thereby to the gold 
deposit as security for its loans. 

Please first ask the French to clarify the situation and in any case 
to place the gold in safekeeping. The dispatching of a special nego- 
tiator does not seem to me necessary in view of the fact that Reichs- 
bank Director Hartlieb is on the delegation. 

With regard to point 4 of the above-mentioned telegraphic report: 


* See, further, document No. 264, footnote 3. 

* Point 4 of telegram No. 125 of Sept. 20 reads as follows: 

“(4) Before his departure for Vichy I had also proposed to M. de Boisanger 
that as a proof of loyal collaboration and with reference to our urgent interest 
in securing oil supplies from Rumania and the simultaneous decrease of the 
‘French interest in Rumania, he obtain for us the consent of bis Government to 
ithe transfer to us of the French shares in Rumanian oil companies, as ‘other 
Imeans of payment to be agreed upon’ in accordance with the note on occupa- 
[tion costs, Del. W. No. 280 of Aug. 8, 1940. 

{ “De Boisanger now states that in principle his Government is agreeable to this. 
{Yet in the interest of future collaboration it would like to retain an interest, 
even if a minority one, in French hands. But it does not make that a condition. 
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We note the willingness of the French Government to assign to us 
its capital participation in Rumanian petroleum companies. Please 
so conduct the negotiations that, if possible, we get the entire prop- 
erty into our hands. Only if in individual cases we have control of 
the majority of the stock could. the French—without taking cog- 
nizance of their wish for retention of 2 minority—be left for the time 
being with a certain interest, the ultimate fate of which we could re- 
serve for a later decision. Compliance with the desire of the French 
for recognition of their present oil holdings in Iraq is out of the ques- 
tion entirely, as this problem is not yet ripe for decision. We will in 
any case of course only be able to settle it in agreement with the 
Italians, but this had better not be pointed out to them for the moment. 

With regard to the Bor mining company, telegraphic instruction 
_ No. 199 of September 24* still applies. 

With reference to the communication of the French Government 
regarding its claim on the Rumanian Government in the amount of 
850 million French francs for deliveries of arms, please do not revert 
- to this for the present, since it is not yet possible to judge whether the 
Rumanians will refuse to give further a to this political 
_ claim. 

WiIreL 


(Footnote 3—continued ) 

Furthermore it has expressed the wish for a discussion on Balkan economic 
questions, and it will transmit a memorandum on this within the next few days. 
It is also prepared to talk in this connection about the Mines de Bor. As com- 
pensation for its renunciation in Rumania it asks the German Government for 
the recognition of its present holdings of oil shares in Iraq, amounting to 22 
percent as against 44 percent held by England, 22 percent by America and 
12 percent in private hands. 

“Concerning the Rumanian oil shares Boisanger also stated that besides the 
holdings in private hands the French Government itself had a long-term claim, 
amounting to 850 million French francs, against the Rumanian Government for 
ae furnished, which was secured by a lien on the export dues on Rumanian 

oil. = 
-  * By notes dated Aug. 19 and 29 the French Government was informed that Dr. 
Hans Kuntze had been placed in charge of La Compagnie Francaise des Mines 
de Bor and that Consul General Neuhausen had been authorized by Kuntze to 
take charge of the mines situated in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The French 
Government had lodged a protest against these measures by a note of Sept. 11 
_ (telegram Del. No. 108 of Sept. 12: 1001/305817-20. See also La Délégation 

francaise auprés de la Commission allemande ad’ Armistice, vol. 1, pp. 370-371). 
By telegram No. 199 (1001/305759) Hemmen was informed that the German 
Government maintained its demand for the transfer of French-held shares in the 
company to German hands, especially as it had received information that copper 
from Bor was still being shipped to Great Britain. 
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No. 115 
2074/450108 
The Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Embassy in Italy 
Draft Telegram 


Bertin, September 27, 1940. 


With reference to your telegrams Nos. 1711 and 1736.1 
As you know, it is not particularly convenient for us to conduct with 
Riccardi at the present moment detailed economic conversations about 
the greater economic sphere; as in the past, we do not consider the 
moment suitable for that.2 Nevertheless, we would be interested 
in learning more about the Italian program as soon as possible and in 
receiving even at this time the Italian memoranda which are being 
prepared. I suggest that this be proposed, in case the nature of the 
confidential information available there should make this feasible.* 
Ctoprvs 


*Rome telegrams of Sept. 21 and 24, respectively, not printed (2074/450095~ 
98; 2074/450098-99). They reported that Foreign Trade Minister Riccardi was 
planning to come to Berlin at the beginning of October to discuss with Funk, 
Clodius, and other German experts questions regarding Europe’s economic 
future and that an Italian memorandum on this subject was being drawn up 
oe was still confidential. Cf. vol. x of this series, document No. 311, foot- 
note 3. 

*On Aug. 23 Woermann had informed the Embassy in Italy that the Foreign 
Ministry did not consider questions relating to the greater economic sphere ready 
for detailed discussion (telegram No. 1155 : B14/B002202-03). 

*In the next few days the question of discussions with Riccardi remained under 
consideration, and on Oct. 3 it was agreed with the Italian Government that 
Riccardi should come to Berlin on Oct. 11 (telegram No. 1791 of Oct. 3, Mack- 
ensen to the Foreign Ministry: 9874/E£693056). Meanwhile, as Mackensen re- 
ported in telegram No. 1793 of Oct. 3 (B14/B002270-75), Riccardi had given to 
the economic expert of the German Embassy a memorandum containing his 
ideas on building a new economic order in Europe; he requested that it be speed- 
ily transmitted to Ribbentrop, Funk, and Clodius to serve as a basis for the 
impending Berlin discussions. Mackensen’s telegram gave a translation of Ric- 
cardi’s memorandum. See document No. 173. 


No. 116 


¥18/472-474 
Unsigned Memorandum! 


SepremeBer 27, 1940. 


Memoranpust Hanpep To AMBASSADOR VON STOHRER BY THE SPANISH 
Minister or Inrertor, Serremner 27, 1940? 


The personal contact between the Fiihrer and the German Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Italy, 





; The translation is from the German. The Spanish text is filmed on F18/475. 
This heading appears in handwriting on the German text. 
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Count Galeazzo Ciano, and the Minister of Interior of Spain, Serrano 
Suiier on the other, the last two representing respectively the Duce 
and General Franco, has made possible an exchange of views of the 
highest value for determining the position of the three countries in 
their relations to each other and in their coordinated stand before the 
world. 

Spain therewith reiterates her decision, which was already fixed 
from the first, not to remain aloof in the case of possible interven- 
tion of extracontinental powers in Europe and Africa either in the 
present conflict or in the future. 

In accordance with this decision which is based on the principles 
and sacrifices which enabled Spain, in a hard civil war, to set up 
the national regime which liberated the country from the democratic 
capitalistic intrigues, and in accordance with the traditional friend- 
‘ship of the three peoples, the Spanish Government declares its soli- 
darity with the policy of the Axis and its readiness to conclude in 
the form of a tripartite pact a military alliance for 10 years with 
Germany and Italy. To such a pact there might be added as annexes 
bilateral agreements between Spain and the two Powers for regulat- 
ing economic questions and other matters. This tripartite pact with 
its annexes give definite expression to Spain’s desire to carry through 
the task, in cooperation with Germany and Italy, of establishing 
an order of maximum justice. 

This secret protocol enters into force when, in accord with the 
other two Powers and with their aid, Spain has completed her military 
preparations and provided herself with the necessary raw materials, 
gasoline, and foodstuffs. The interested Powers are setting to work 
without delay in order to determine the extent, form, and conditions 
for the cooperation of the two belligerent Powers i in preparing Spain 
most efficaciously for concluding the pact of alliance. 

Spain’s declaration of solidarity assumes recognition of the fol- 
lowing claims and aspirations: 

(1) Reincorporation of Gibraltar into Spanish sovereign tadtory: 

(2) Annexation by Spain of the province of Oran and of the 
whole of Morocco, extension of the Spanish frontier to the desert 
and without restriction other than the granting of preferential treat- 
ment with respect to mining and participation in ownership of mines 
in Morocco, which will be awarded to Germany through the channels 
of negotiation. This can be laid down in a special treaty or included 
in an agreement of a general nature regarding the economic relations 
of the two countries. 


ti 
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No. 117 


F5/0197-0202 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat! 


Berti, September 28, 1940. 


Recorp oF THE CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE FiHRER AND THE SPANISH 
Mrvister or Interior, Serrano SuNER, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE 
Reicu Foreign Minister anp State SecreTaRy Dr. Meissner, IN 
Ber.in oN SEPTEMBER 27, 1940? 


Serrano Suier first presented Franco’s reply to the Fiihrer After 
the latter had taken cognizance of it he mentioned the struggle going 
on between the French and the English in Dakar and emphasized the 
necessity for German bases on the islands located off West Africa— 
which was underscored again by this incident. If England could 
somehow get a foothold on these island groups there was the danger 
that she would then invite America to establish herself there. Lately, 
the English had given up so many bases of their own that it would be 
easy for them to give away territories of other countries to America. 
England alone was not to be feared any more as an adversary. The 
British Empire possibly would disintegrate, and its parts would 
drag America into the conflict. Here, however, was the problem 
which was decisive beyond the present war for the whole future, 
whether and to what degree it would also be possible in the future 
to keep the Anglo-Saxon world coalition from Europe and Africa. 
This was also a question of principle, for if the Anglo-Saxons gained 
a foothold on any one point (for instance on the islands located off 
Africa and Europe) the European Monroe Doctrine would be finished. 
But this very thing was the important counterpart to the American 
Monroe Doctrine and must include Europe and Africa. From this 
point of view the outcome of the struggle for Dakar was of decisive 
importance. Should the French lose, it would already be too late for 
certain things. 

The Fiihrer then turned to the individual phases of the struggle, de 
Gaulle’s abortive landing attempt and the efforts of the English. The 
Governor undoubtedly was on the side of the French Government, but 
it was not known to what extent he had control of the troops. The 
Fuhrer declared in this regard that in his opinion it could not be ruled 
out that England would offer Dakar to the United States in the event 
of a successful conclusion to the Dakar operation. In his opinion this 
intention was the real reason that England had attacked the city. 

* Marginal note in Ribbentrop’s handwriting: “{For] F{ihrer].” 


* See Editors’ Note, p. 184. 
"Document No. &8. 
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To an incidental remark of Serrano Suiier that there was concern 
in Spain about a possible attack from Tunisia and Algiers, the Fiihrer 
replied that in case of an English success in Dakar Great Britain un- 
doubtedly would attempt to get a foothold in French Morocco also. 
But in the event of an English defeat the situation would be eased. 
Since, however, England was fighting for her very existence [Sein oder 
Nichtsein], she would try by all means to get possession of bases in 
North Africa, thus obtaining a better chance of attacking Italy by air. 
In this way she could also check a possible defeat, which perhaps 
threatened her in Egypt. In this connection the pasition of Gibraltar 
was also of utmost importance to England. 

The French would not be in such a difficult position in North Africa 
today if Germany and Italy had had bases there. The construction of 
such bases had even been offered to the French, but they refused, be- 
cause this allegedly would have caused the Pétain Government diffi- 
culties in domestic politics. Pleasure trips with her ships such as Eng- 
land now was taking with impunity along the North African coast 
would in that event have been quite impossible. To be sure, nothing 
could be done against ships by horizontal bombers, but they could 
easily be driven away by dive bombers. The new Junkers 88 with a 
range of over 1,000 km. would keep the English fleet at a respectful 
distance. 

In conclusion the Fiihrer declared that he would probably give 
Generalissimo Franco a written, perhaps even also an oral, answer 
during the conversation with him.t 

In his reply Serrano Suffer took up the idea of a personal talk with 
Franco as the only possible solution of the delicate and urgent prob- 
lems which had come up during the course of the Berlin conversations. 
Serrano Sufier called the defense of the Canary Islands particularly 
urgent, and he thought it desirable that, despite the reinforcement of 
the Spanish Air Force there, German fliers based on the islands should 
take part in their defense. 

Thereupon the Fiihrer explained again the technical possibilities of 
dive bombers compared with the far inferior accuracy of the horizon- 
tal bombers. Admittedly, the latter category could also be efficiently 
employed; however, in an attack on smaller targets, such as ships, 30 
planes would perhaps score one or two hits. The accuracy of dive 
bombers, however, was very much greater. In contrast to the older 
model, which did not have a range of more than 300 km., new models 
had now come out with a range of 1,000 km. Nevertheless, it was im- 
portant to have the air bases close to the shores to be defended. For in 
any fight against a hostile fleet it was also necessary to employ, besides, 
bombers, reconnaissance planes to locate the enemy fleet. Now, if a 


*Cf. document No. 220. 
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base was located 1,000 km. from the target to be protected, a recon- 
naissance plane would have to make a flight of 3 hours in order to return 
again to its base. During that time the enemy fleet could have sailed 
150 to 160 km. farther. On the basis of practical experiences in Nor- 
way it had been shown that about 3 to 4 hours before dusk a fleet has an 
opportunity for attack against which there is hardly any defense. 
At that time the German bases had been located at a considerable 
distance from the northern part of Norway so that reconnaissance 
planes could no longer fetch the combat units in time. 

On a map the Fithrer then showed with the aid of compasses the 
possibilities of air strategy from bases on the islands and along the 
coast, such as Germany considered desirable. 

Apparently, Serrano Sufier had a poor grasp of the geographical 
facts. Thus he declared that the Cape Verde Islands could, after all, 
be defended by coastal artillery from the African coast, and he was 
surprised when the Fiihrer proved to him that these islands were lo- 
cated 200 km. off the coast. 

In connection with the discussion from the standpoint of air and 
naval strategy of the islands located off Africa and Europe—the 
Azores, Cape Verde Islands, and Madeira—the conversation turned 
to Portugal, whose collaboration for the security of these islands was 
considered necessary. In this connection Serrano Sufier repeated his 
statements on that country which he had already made to the Foreign 
Minister during an earlier conversation.’ Geographically her exist- 
ence was not justified. Still, she had nevertheless lived independ- 
ently for 800 years, and it would be difficult for Spain to absorb 7 
million “weeping Portuguese.” Therefore, only an alliance with 

_ Portugal would be feasible. 

The Fiihrer agreed and stressed again the importance of advanced 
bases in view of the fact that England had become more and more 
an American colony and that France would never forgive the terri- 
torial transfers to Spain, Italy, and Germany which would be imposed 
on her, and would always be ready to act with any non-European 
power against her conquerors. 

Serrano Sufier replied that France was finished for a long time. 
Without any doubt England was a colony of the United States, For 
that reason, however, Portugal would have to break with England; 
otherwise she for her part would also be a colony of the U. S. A. and 
a dangerous bridgehead. Portugal, therefore, must be brought into 
the system of the Tripartite Pact. 

To a question of the Fiihrer whether this was really possible Ser- 
rano Sufier answered in the affirmative and repeated the remark which 
he had made in a previous conversation on Portugal’s fears at the 


* See document No. 63. 
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appearance of German troops in Hendaye. At that time he had told 
the Portuguese that they must break with England and that in this 
case any fear of Germany would be unnecessary. 

The Fiihrer expressed the opinion that it was not possible to negoti- 
ate with the Portuguese about this problem, since England, at the 
slightest suspicion of Portugal’s defection would undoubtedly oc- 
cupy the Portuguese islands at once. The Foreign Minister agreed. 
The Portuguese problem was not to be solved by diplomatic negotia- 
tions, but only by a military operation. 

. Scammt 

Minister 
No. 118 


2871/564922-25 
Tripartite Pact* 


Sepremper 27, 1940. 
Taree Powers? Pacr Between GeRMany, Itaty AnD JAPAN 


The Governments of Germany, Italy and Japan, considering it as 
the condition precedent of any lasting peace that all nations of the 
world be given each its own proper place, have decided to stand by and 
co-operate with one another in regard to their efforts in Greater East 
Asia and the regions of Europe respectively wherein it is their prime 
purpose to establish and maintain a new order of things calculated to 
promote mutual prosperity and welfare of the peoples concerned. 

Furthermore it is the desire of the three Governments to extend co- 
operation to such nations in other spheres of the world as may be 
inclined to put forth endeavours along lines similar to their own, in or- 
der that their ultimate aspirations for world peace may thus be re- 
alized. Accordingly the Governments of Germany, Italy and Japan 
have agreed as follows: . 


Article 1 


Japan recognizes and respects the leadership of Germany and Italy 
in the establishment of a new order in Europe. 


Article 2 


Germany and Italy recognize and respect the leadership of Japan in 
the establishment of a new order in Greater East Asia. 


Article 3 a 


Germany, Italy and Japan agree to co-operate in their efforts on 
the aforesaid lines. They further undertake to assist one another with 


* The text is in English in the original. 
* Thus in the original. 
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all political, economic and military means when one of the three Con- 
tracting Parties is attacked by a power at present not involved in the 
European War or in the Sino-Japanese Conflict. 


Article 4 


With a view to implementing the present Pact, Joint Technical 
Commissions the members of which are to be appointed by the respec- 
tive Governments of Germany, Italy and Japan will meet without 
delay. 

Article 5 


Germany, Italy and Japan affirm that the aforesaid terms do not in 
any way affect the political status which exists at present as between 
each of the three Contracting Parties and Soviet Russia. 


Article 6 


The present Pact shall come into effect immediately upon signature 
and shall remain in force for ten years from the date of its coming 
into force. 

At proper time before the expiration of the said term the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall, at the request of any one of them, enter into 
negotiations for its renewal. 

In faith whereof, the Undersigned, duly authorized by their respec- 
tive Governments, have signed this Pact and have affixed hereto their 
Seals. 

Done in triplicate at Berlin, the 27th day of September 1940—in the 
XVIIIth year of the Fascist Era—, corresponding to the 27th day 
of the 9th month of the 15th year of Syowa. 


JoacHim v. RrppENTROP 
Crano 
Kurvusu 


No. 119 
Ambassador Ott to Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Toxyo, September 27, 1940. 
No. g. 1000 


Excettency: At the moment when our conversations on the Tri- 
partite Pact, begun on the 9th of this month in Tokyo, are about to 
conclude successfully, it is Minister Stahmer’s and my sincere desire to 
express to Your Excellency our deepest appreciation for the decisive 


* This document ig a translation from the original German submitted from the 
files of the J apanese Foreign Ministry as exhibit No. 555a to the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East. No copy hag been found in the records of 
the German Foreign Ministry. 
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part which you have played throughout in a most generous and accom- 
modating spirit. We would like also to take this opportunity to state 
once more in this letter some of the most important points touched 
upon in our conversations. 
The German Government is canvas’ that the contracting parties 
are about to enter a new and decisive phase of world history in which 
it will be their task to assume the leadership in the establishment of 
a new order in Greater East Asia and Europe respectively. 
The fact that for a long time the interests of the contracting parties 
will be the same, together with their unlimited confidence in each other, 
‘forms the secure foundation for the Pact. 

. The German Government is firmly convinced that the technical 
details concerning the execution of the Pact can be settled without 

difficulties; it would not be in keeping with the far-reaching impor- 

~ tance of the Pact, and would also not be practically possible, to try 
to regulate at the present time all the individual cases which may some- 
time come up. These questions can only be settled, instance by instance, 
in a spirit of intimate cooperation. 

_ Conclusions of the Technical Commissions, provided for in article 
4 of the Pact should be submitted to the three Governments for 
approval in order to be put into force. 

Needless to say, the question, whether an attack within the meaning 
of article 3 of the Pact has taken place, must be determined through 
joint consultation of the three contracting parties. 

If Japan, contrary to the peaceful intent of the Pact, be attacked 
by a power so far not engaged in the European War or the China 
conflict, Germany will consider it a matter of course to give Japan 
full support and assist her with all military and economic means, 

With regard to the relations between Japan and Soviet Russia, 
Germany will do everything within her power to promote a friendly 
understanding and will at any time offer her good offices to this end. 

Germany will use her industrial strength and her other technical and 
material resources as far as possible in favor of Japan in order both 
to facilitate the establishment of a new order in Greater East Asia 
and to enable her to be better prepared for any emergency. Germany 
and Japan will further undertake to aid each other in procuring in 
every possible way necessary raw materials and minerals including oil. 

The German Foreign Minister is firmly convinced that, if Italy’s 
- assistance and cooperation are sought in reference to the matters 
above enumerated, she will of course act in concord.,with Germany 
-and Japan. 

I have the honor to submit these statements to Your Excellency as 
the views of the German Foreign Minister conveyed personally by his 
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special delegate, Minister Stahmer, and repeated also in instructions 
to me from my Government. 
I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the 


assurance of my highest consideration. 
Orr 


No. 120 
Ambassador Ott to Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka* 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Toxyo, September 27, 1940. 
No. g. 1001 


Excettency: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of Your 
Excellency’s letter Jyo-ni Nr. 133 of this date with contents as follows: 


“I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that, the Japanese 
Government earnestly share the hope with the Governments of Ger- 
many and Italy that the present European War will remain limited 
as far as coseible in its sphere and scope and will come to a speedy 
conclusion and that they shall on their part spare no effort in that 
direction. 

“However, the conditions actually prevailing in Greater East Asia 
and elsewhere do not permit the Japanese Government to rest assured 
in the present circumstances that there is no danger whatever of an 
armed conflict taking place between Japan and Great Britain, and 
accordingly they desire to call attention of the German Government 
to such a possibility and to state that they feel confident that Germany 
will do their utmost to aid Japan in such eventuality with all means in 
their power.” ? 


I take this occasion to note the contents of Your Excellency’s letter. 
Accept, Mr. Minister, the renewed assurance of my highest consid- 

eration. 
Orr 


*This document from the files of the Japanese Foreign Ministry was sub- 
mitted as exhibit No. 555b to the International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East. No copy has been found in the records of the German Foreign Ministry. 

*The above language is that of the agreed English text; it is not an inde- 
pendent translation of the German text of Ott's letter. Cf. document No. 74 
and footnote 4. 
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No. 121 
Ambassador Ott to Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Toxyo, September 27, 1940. 
No. g. 1002 


Excetztency: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of Your Ex- 
cellency’s letter Jyo—ni Nr. 134 of this date? and to confirm the oral 
declaration reproduced in it which I made concerning the former 
German colonies in the South Seas. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to assure Your Excellency once 
more of my highest consideration. 

Orr 


’ 2This document from the files of the Japanese Foreign Ministry was submitted 
as exhibit No. 555c to the International Military Tribunal for the Far East. No 
copy was found in the records of the German Foreign Ministry. 

77This letter was submitted as exhibit No. 556 to the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East and reads as follows: 


“Excellency: I have the honour to ask Your Excellency to confirm the follow- 
ing oral declaration which was made by Your Excellency on behalf of the 
German Government: 


‘The German Government agree that the former German Colonies actually 
under Japan’s Mandate in the South Seas shall remain in Japan’s posses- 
sion, it being understood that Germany be in a way compensated therefor. 
In regard to other former Colonies in the South Seas, they shall be restored 
automatically to Germany upon conclusion of peace ending the present Euro- 
pean War. Afterwards the German Government would be prepared to con- 
fer, in an accommodating spirit, with the Japanese Government with a view 
to disposing of them as far as possible in Japan’s favour against 
compensation.’ 


“TI avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the highest 
consideration.” 


' No. 122 


10/005 
Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini 


Telegram en clair 


Berurn, September 27, 1940. 

A. 2117. 

Doce: At this moment the Tripartite Pact has been signed between 

fascist Italy, National Socialist Germany, and heroic Japan. The 

Pact once again expresses the profound inner unity of our countries 

and the agreement on their objectives. In this historic moment I 

think of you, Duce, with most friendly feelings and in most sincere 
comradeship. 

Avotr Hrrirr - 


[Eprrors’ Nore. Documents concerning the accession of Hungary, 
Rumania, and Slovakia to the Tripartite Pact are not included in the 
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volume. Relevant papers are filmed on serial No, 2366. The pro- 
tocol of accession to the Pact was signed by Hungary on November 
20, 1940, by Rumania on November 23, and by Slovakia on November 
24, See Monatshefte fiir Auswartige Politik, December 1940 (Essen, 
1940), pages 951-952. ] 


No. 123 


35/22014-16 
The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Wasnineron, September 28, 1940—11: 06 a. m. 
SECRET Received September 29—2: 30 p. m. 


No. 2079 of September 28 


For OKW Foreign Department [Ausland], Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army, Chief of the General Staff of the Luftwaffe, and 
[Luftwaffe] Operations Staff. 

Effect of the German-Italian-Japanese Treaty on defense policy. 

1, The events of September 27 have confirmed the concern on the 
part of the leading armed forces authorities, which was very evident 
on September 26, that the United States of America may be con- 
fronted with a diplomatic defeat of the first order if it does not 
bring its policy into harmony with the real strength of its armed 
forces. The Berlin treaty [sic] completely destroyed the impression 
made by the application of the embargo on scrap imposed just pre- 
viously. They have always believed here and have prided themselves 
that they could coerce a Great Power to America’s will by such means. 

On September 27 they awakened for the first time from their 
boundless conceit. The wirepullers now see the correctness of the 
standpoint of the American General Staff which warned the 
politicians and also the Navy to observe moderation. In order to 
conceal the alarm and confusion on September 27 they first gave 
out a few slogans for guidance in expression of views: Japan would 
feel the might of the American fleet and would be restricted in her 
ability to make war by further embargoes; Italy was now only a 
camp follower of Japan and Germany with no will of her own. 
Russia was alarmed, recognized the danger and would logically 
have to seek her future on the side of the U. S. A. On the whole the 
Berlin treaty was nothing but a confession of Germany’s con- 
cern; she had seized on this treaty as a way out, since she realized 
that England could not be defeated in a short time and the war 
could be expected to last for years. The treaty could never have 
any effect against the United States of America as long as England 
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held out. Germany herself had admitted that it would take a long 
time to defeat England. Therefore the United States should help 
England in every way. 

. 2%. On this subject I wish to report as follows: Miracles do not 
happen. For the time being the American fleet can dare to fight Japan 
only in cooperation with strong English naval forces. As for my con- 
clusions regarding the armament possibilities of the United States, 
even with the greatest efforts and the expenditure of additional dozens 
of billions it will make no difference before the end of 1941. To be 
sure, 1941 will bring a sharp increase in the aircraft and armament 
industries and the development of the potential power of the United 
States of America. However, before the middle of 1941 at the earliest 
the Army and Air Force will not have the necessary forces at their 
disposal for undertaking any important aggressive measures outside 
the Western Hemisphere. The development of these forces may even 
take still longer. Stronger support of the English and an increase in 
deliveries of war material to them in the coming months are possible 
only at the expense of American rearmament. 

. Some people wonder whether in view of the Berlin treaty the Amer- 
icans are inclined to weaken themselves and delay their rearmament, 
which is taking long enough in any case. 

3. The embargo plans, which have been much praised by Americans 
with the souls of shopkeepers who imagine they can fight a war with 
economic measures, are considered by the General Staff to be not very 
useful and also dangerous. 

With the prohibition on September 26 of exports of any kind of 
iron and steel scrap the Americans have opened an embargo fight 
whose course cannot yet be predicted. In the first place it is question- 
able whether the Japanese can be greatly hampered in armament pro- 
duction and prosecution of war in the foreseeable future by the lack 
of American scrap deliveries. The quantities of scrap which they have 
received in recent years permit the inference that they have built up 
large stockpiles, so that even the American General Staff assumes they 
will be self-sufficient for at least a year. Thus for this period at least 
an embargo will be without results. Further embargo measures would 
also not influence the Japanese supply situation in the near future, and 
would also injure the American economy and could result in danger- 
ous countermeasures on the part of Japan. It would be particularly 
unpleasant for the United States to have the sources of strategic raw 
materials in the Philippines, Netherlands Indies, British Malaya, and 
even Japan herself cut off. The bulk of American imports of rubber, 
tin, manila fiber, quinine, silk, tungsten, etc., comes from these areas. 
Stockpiling of the above-mentioned raw materials is being feverishly 
accelerated at the moment in the United States of America, as supplies 
are still: very inadequate. The Americans now are independent of 
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imports of many strategic raw materials for one year at most and in 
some cases less. It is very doubtful whether within this time sufficient 
natural and artificial sources of raw materials can be developed in the 
United States and elsewhere, e. g., in the case of tungsten in Brazil. 
The embargo fight between the United States and Japan will probably 
be more injurious to the Americans, since Japan has been prepared for 
it for a long time. 

4. The domestic struggle against the warmongers in America 
should continue to be waged via the General Staff, and this is also the 
way, I wish to report confidentially, to reach Lindbergh and other 
great Americans. In America everything is decided through the 
forces working against each other from opposite poles. If we wish to 
continue supporting the forces which understand us it is desirable 
that you continue to send as detailed information as possible quickly 
and daily, if only in order to refute the very active British propa- 
ganda. ; 

I again request, in addition to factual material, evaluations of the 
situation, which will enable me to enliven and intensify these very 
welcome conversations in such a way that I may thereby exercise a 
continuing influence. 

5. A telegraphic report on the troops available to the British in the 
Dominions and India follows at the same time.?. 

BOTrIcHER 
THOMSEN 


* Not printed (35/22917-18). 
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F6/0404-0409 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Bertin, September 29, 1940. 


Recorp or Conversation Berween THE Finrer anp Count Crano 
IN THE PresENcE OF THE RetcH Foreign MINISTER AND STATE 
Secretary Merssver, IN Bertin on SEPTEMBER 28, 19401 


At the beginning the Fiihrer directed to Count Ciano the question 
whether the possibility existed for a meeting with the Duce at the 
Brenner. He considered it right to bring about an exchange of views 
with the Duce concerning the general situation, but especially con- 
cerning the Spanish question, before far-reaching decisions were 
made. Also he wanted to speak with him about the strategic situation. 
As concerned Spain, Germany, on the basis of the experiences gained 
during the Civil War, was clear about the fact that one could not make 


* Marginal note in Ribbentrop’s handwriting: “{For] F[ibrer].” 
4613896020 
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progress with the Spanish without quite concrete and detailed agree- 
ments, The important thing for Germany and Italy was to end the war 
successfully in great security and in as short a time as possible. 

The Spanish proposals to Germany, somewhat crassly expressed, 
‘were about as follows: 


= Germany is to deliver for the coming year 400,000~-700,000 tons 
ofgrain; . 
2. Germany is to deliver all the fuel; 

3. Germany is to deliver the equipment which the Army lacks; 

4. Germany is to supply artillery, airplanes, as well as special 
weapons and special troops for the conquest of Gibraltar; 

5. Germany is to hand over to Spain all of Morocco and, besides that, 
ol and is to help her get a border revision west [south?] ? of Rio 

e Oro; 

6. Spain is to promise to Germany, in return, her friendship. 


One must consider thoroughly whether one wants to enter into such 
obligations and bar other possibilities from oneself. Aside from that, 
he (the Fihrer) was afraid that the agreements concerning Morocco 
would somehow leak out and become known in France. In this 
case the French would possibly even come to an agreement with 
the English if they knew that Morocco would be lost to them in any 
case after the conclusion of the war. At all events, it would be more 
favorable for Germany if the French remained in Morocco and de- 
fended it against the English. If the Spanish were to occupy the 
territory, in the event of an English attack, they probably would only 
call for German and Italian help and moreover they would Jet the 
tempo of their Civil War prevail in their military measures. It was 
therefore necessary to talk over very calmly for a few hours with 
the Duce the whole question as to its usefulness and its military 
significance, especially since the deliveries demanded of Germany 
would represent a great sacrifice, which after all could not be made 
in return only for the good graces of the Spanish. Thus far, at any~ 
rate, the Spanish had not held out the prospect of a quid pro quo. 
One must ponder the problem very coolly and examine its possible 
effects. The case would be entirely clear if Spain would assume dis- 
tinct obligations. Considering the uncertainty of the Spanish atti- 
tude, Germany and Italy in this conversation between the Fiihrer 
and the Duce would have to agree: upon a common stand on the 
Spanish problem. The agreements with Spain would only contain 
obligations for her partners and in practice would have to be made 
good militarily by Germany and Italy. The consequences could be 
very unpleasant. It would not be impossible that, the, commitments 
concerning Morocco and Oran becoming known, North Africa even - 
might fall into the hands of the English. That would make a con- 


* C£. document No. 246, 
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quest of this territory necessary. This military undertaking would 
have to be carried out over the very dubious bridge, Spain, during 
which the possibility would definitely exist that Spain then would 
withdraw again into her neutrality. At all events, England would 
then have in Africa a great, number of air bases, which to be sure 
would not be decisive for the war, but which could really turn out to 
be very unpleasant, since air penetration from Germany and Italy 
would be difficult on account of the great distance. 

The Fithrer then mentioned in this connection the invitation which 
Franco had extended to him to meet with him on the Spanish-French 
border.’ He did not yet know whether he ought to accept this invita- 
tion. It would all depend on the conversation with the Duce. In any 
case he was not convinced that Spain had “the same intensity of will 
for giving as for taking.” Moreover it was customary for allies to 
support one another reciprocally; in the case of Spain, however, the 
reciprocity would have to be missed. 

When Spain was engaged in the Civil War, Germany had supported 
Franco in a very extensive measure considering her [Germany’s] con- 
dition at the time. This support moreover had not been without risk. 
It was not limited only to the delivery of matériel, but volunteers 
were also made available and many Germans and Italians had fallen 
in Spain. He did not intend to compute this blood sacrifice in terms 
of economic values, but instead considered it an outright gift to 
Spain. 

Economically Germany had given out many hundreds of millions 
for Spain. He (the Fiihrer) had taken the position at the time that 
the payment of this debt should be left alone during the war, but that 
it would have to be taken up again after the victory of Franco.‘ 
When now the Germans demand the payment of the 400 million debt 
incurred during the Spanish Civil War, this is often interpreted by the 
Spanish as a tactless confusing of economic and idealistic considera- 
tions, and as a German, one feels toward the Spanish almost like a 
Jew, who wants to make business out of the holiest possessions of man- 
kind. Therefore in all agreements with the Spanish one must, to begin 
with, clearly stipulate the terms, and if Germany is to furnish grain, 
the question of compensation must be settled now. 

Italy and Germany had done very much for Spain in the year 1936. 
Italy just had her Abyssinia undertaking behind her, while Germany 
was in the midst of her rearming. Without the help of both coun- 
tries there would today be no Franco. 

From all these considerations.a joint discussion with the Duce was 
necessary before making further decisions which could be very far- 
reaching. In no case should any step which would be undertaken with 


*See document No. 88. 
“ See vol. m1 of this series, document No. 577. 
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regard to Spain lead to a deterioration of the strategic position in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Count Ciano replied that the Duce certainly would gladly seize the 
opportunity for a discussion with the Fithrer. He had already fre- 
quently spoken to him (Ciano) about it. Concerning the date the 
Fihrer might make a suggestion. 

Moreover the Duce had the same fears as those the Fiihrer had just 
mentioned concerning the difficulties involved in an entry of Spain 
into the war. Italy also had not forgotten the experiences of the 
Spanish Civil War. At that time Franco had declared that if he re- 
ceived 12 transport planes or bombers, he would have the war won in a 
few days. These 12 airplanes became more than 1,000 airplanes, 
6,000 dead, and 14 billion lire. With all due sympathy for Spain, 
this made one wonder, and now again the Duce feared that many 
sacrifices would be demanded of Italy and Germany without re- 
turn. Aside from this, it was to be feared that following the pat- 
tern of the Spanish Civil War, Spain’s demands as now reported would 
be increased more and more in the further course of events. There- 
fore caution was in order and a discussion very appropriate. 

It was then decided to hold the discussion between the Fiihrer and 
the Duce at the Brenner in connection with the visit of Serrano Suier 

‘in Rome on Friday, October 4, 1940.5 ° 
, Scummr 
Minister 


* See document No. 149. 
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3882/15047580-01 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


SECRET Ber.in, September 28, 1940. ~ 
a - W 4532 g. Rs. 


The conversations with Sefiores Carceller and Figueras of the Span- 
ish delegation ? have led to the drafting of three documents, which are 
being taken along by the Spanish delegation for submission to their 
Government: 

1) Draft of an agreement on economic questions in the event of 
Spain’s entry into the war.” 

It is provided therein that, aside from the closest economic coopera- 
tion and the appointment of governmental committees, the French- 
owned mines in French Morocco, with which we are concerned, are to 
pass into German possession subject to the granting of some Spanish - 


1 See document No. 88, footnote 5. 
* Document No. 126. 
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participation, Also that those French and English-owned mining 
enterprises in Spain, in which we are principally interested, are to be 
transferred to joint German-Spanish ownership, in connection with 
which the extent of German and Spanish participation is to be deter- 
mined by later agreements, In determining who may have a majority 
of shares, there shall be no discrimination between Germany and Spain 
when the final distribution is made. The entire production of these 
enterprises shall be admitted for export to Germany in so far as it 
is not necessary for Spain’s domestic requirements. 

This settlement was termed the utmost supportable by the Spanish 
representatives after they had first wanted to claim for Spain complete 
ownership of the enterprises in question both in French Morocco and 
in Spain and to limit Germany solely to deliveries, 

2) Draft of a special German-Spanish agreement on reciprocal 
deliveries. 

In this it is promised that Germany will deliver to Spain most of the 
foodstuffs and raw materials declared necessary by Spain in the event 
of war, in accordance with Spain’s most urgent requirements as de- 
termined by mutual agreement. The promise of definite quantities 
is avoided. German deliveries are to be compensated for by Spanish 
raw materials.‘ 

3) Summary of some further economic questions that were 
discussed.5 

The principal point contained therein is that negotiations should 
take place at once regarding the amount and liquidation of German 
claims against Spain arising out of deliveries during the Civil War, 
and that the Spanish representatives expressed the opinion that this 
liquidation would be possible in a relatively short time, some 5 to 6 
years from the beginning of peace, through deliveries of raw materials. 

The documents on 2) and 3) were received by the Spanish repre- 
sentatives merely as proposals of the German Government to the 
Spanish Government, since the Spanish representatives were not 
authorized to commit their Government in a discussion of the questions 
contained therein. On the other hand, the draft of the agreement on 
figure 1), whose problems came within the terms of reference of the 
Sufier delegation, was initialed by Sefior Carceller and me. 

As to the further course of the negotiations, the Spanish gentle- 
men thought that after the documents were examined by the Spanish 
Government, a German delegation should come to Madrid as soon as 


{Not printed (324/193939-43). See document No. 126, footnote 1. 

An unsigned memorandum of Sept. 27 (F18/442-446) summarizes the posi- 
tion taken by German economic experts, at a meeting at the Foreign Ministry 
that day, on Germany’s capacity to deliver various commodities requested by 
Spain. The consensus was that no wheat but only rye could be delivered; 
furthermore that the requested quantities of coke, nitrate fertilizers, and petro- 
leum products were too high. Finally, delivery to Spain of any amount of arti- 
ficial rubber was considered completely impossible. 

* Not printed (324/193945-48). See document No. 126, footnote 1. 
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possible in order to negotiate binding agreements there. As soon as it 
is ready, the Spanish Government will inform Ambassador von 
Stohrer, who has received copies of the documents.® 
To be submitted herewith to the iy Minister Giron the State 
Secretary. 
Wire 


* See documents Nos. 150, 198, and 220. 


No. 126 
¥18/461-466 


Draft of an Agreement on Economic Questions in the Event of 
Spain's Entry Into the War* 
Article I 

The German and Spanish Governments are in agreement in their 

intention to cooperate very closely also in economic questions, with 
_the aim of effecting the greatest possible economic integration of the 
two countries, taking into consideration the requirements of a rapid 
economic reconstruction of Spain. 

The production of Germany and Spain is to be systematically inte- 
grated. In building up the industry, mining, and agriculture of its 
country each of the two Governments will take account of the supply 
and marketing needs of the other country in so far as the requirements 
of its own national economy at all permit. . 

Spain is willing—under reservation of a possible agreement with 
Italy—to accord the needs of Germany preferred treatment in the de- 
livery of Spanish products, in so far as the national Spanish needs are 
met, as well as to accord Germany preferred treatment over all other 

countries in economic matters in Genera = aay otherwise accept- 
able conditions. 

In case Spain desires to make use of technical, economic, or financial 
aid from outside within the framework of her national reconstruction 
and in the expansion of her industries, her transportation and financial 


vat 


‘This undated draft is one of several documents which were drawn up in 
connection with the German-Spanish economic discussions. (See document No, 


125.) - . 

In addition to the document printed which is marked “B” there are in the 
files drafts of two other agreements. One, marked “A”, is the draft of a special 
German-Spanish trade agreement (324/193939-43). The other, marked “C”, is 
a “summary of some further economic questions concerning which a decision by 
the Spanish Government, in the sense which has been discussed, is to be brought 
about” (324/193945-48). Both drafts contained marginal notes stating that the 
Spanish representatives regarded them merely as proposals‘of the German 
Government to the Spanish Government. As for the document printed, Wiehl . 
stated that he and Carceller had initiated it (see document No. 125), but an 
initialed copy has not been found. 
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systems, or in the creation of new sources of production, the Spanish 
Government will apply primarily to Germany—assuming otherwise 
acceptable conditions. 

In order to ensure and supervise the above cooperation a German and 
a Spanish governmental committee will be formed. The committees 
will remain in constant direct contact through their chairmen and 
will convene periodically for conferences. They may appoint mixed 
German-Spanish subcommittees for dealing with separate questions, 


Article IT 


The German Government intends, within the framework of the peace 
treaty with France, to require the transfer to Germany of certain 
French-owned economic assets in French Morocco. The appended list 
A serves as a basis for the extent of these economic assets. The list may 
be changed or supplemented by agreement between the German and 
Spanish Governments. 

Economic assets in the possession of Moroccan citizens will not be 
affected hereby. 

The Spanish Government will facilitate, in every way it can, the 
transfer of these French assets to German ownership and will not rec- 
ognize changes in ownership which occurred after September 3, 1939, 
and are contrary to the arrangements in the peace treaty with France. 

The companies in Morocco engaged in production, and passing into 
German ownership, are to receive from the Spanish Government the 
assurance of free disposal of their production as well as of the re- 
ceipts from the export of their products. It is the duty of these enter- 
prises engaged in production, however, to contribute to satisfying the 
requirements of Spain and Morocco in proportion to their share in the 
total production of Spain and Morocco. 

The German Government is willing to grant the Spanish Govern- 
ment shares in an amount still to be agreed upon in some of the enter- 
prises mentioned in list A, in consideration of the need of Spain and 
Morocco for the products of these enterprises. 

German and Italian nationals are to enjoy the same rights as Spanish 
nationals in the territory of Morocco. 


Article ITI 


Pursuant to the peace treaties to be concluded with the enemy 
powers a limited number of economic assets in Spain, which are now 
enemy-owned, are to be transferred to joint German-Spanish owner- 
ship. The appended list B serves as a basis for the extent of these 
economic assets. The list may be changed or supplemented by agree- 
ment of the German and Spanish Governments. 
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The extent of German and Spanish shares in the separate eco- 
nomic assets will be determined forthwith by agreement between 
the committees mentioned in article I. In so doing no distinction 
is to be made between the German and Span sides in regard to 
possible controlling interests. 

The Spanish Government is willing to panini the export to Ger- 
many of the entire output of the production enterprises named in 
list B, in so far as this is not required by Spain for her own use. 


’ Article IV 


The Spanish Government is willing to facilitate in so far as pos- 
sible German capital participation in Spanish enterprises within the 
general framework of Spanish legislation, if in individual cases the 
German Government expresses a wish to this effect. 


Article V 


In so far as enterprises and capital shares in Spain and in her 
present and future possessions fall to Germany pursuant to the above 
articles II, ITI, and IV, the Spanish Government agrees that Ger- 
many is to receive representation in proportion to her capital invest- 
ment in the management and Seperyistry bodies of the enterprises 
in question. 


{Enclosure] 
Last A 
FRENCH-OWNED ENTERPRISES IN FRENCH MOROCCO 
Manganese ore deposits: Bou Afra 
Owner: 1) Soc. anonyme des mines de 
Bou Afra 
: Paris: Rue Jules Lefebre 3 
Manganese ore deposits: Imini (southeast of Marrakech) 
Owner: 2) Soc. Chérif.d’études miniéres 
Rabat and Paris 
Manganese ore deposits: Tasdremt (west of Imini) 
Owner: 3) Soc. Chérif.d’études miniéres 
. Rabat and Paris 
Molybdenum ore deposits: . Amismiz ! 
Owner: 4) Soc. “Le Molybdéne” 


Paris and Casablanca 
Nickel ore, cobalt ore deposits: Bou Azzer 
Owner: 5) Soc. Min. de Bou-Azzer et da 
Grara . 
Casablanca and Paris 
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Phosphate deposits: Uled Abdun and Ganntur 
Owner: 6) Office Chérifien des Phos- 
phates 
Rabat: Boulevard du Général 
d’Amade 


Paris: Rue des Pyramides 21 
(Owner: French state) and the 
mine railways to the coast 
connected with it, along 
with the transshipment fa- 
cilities and the dock instal- 
lations , 
Tron ore deposits: Khenifra 
Owner: 7) Société d'études et d’ex- 
ploitations miniéres du 
Tadla 
Paris 


Last B 
ENGLISH-OWNED ENTERPRISES IN SPAIN 


1) Minas de Rio Tinto. 
Owner: Rio Tinto Co. Ltd., London 

2) Tharsis Sulphur Copper Mines Ltd., Glasgow 

8) Sevilla Sulphur & Copper Co., Seville 

4) The Pena Copper Mines Ltd., London 

5) Ferrocarril de Zafra a Huelva 

6) The Orconera Iron Ore Co. Ltd., London 

7) Wild and Co., “Parocha,” London 

8) Wild and Co., “Vivero,” London 

9) The Alquife Mines and Railway Co. Ltd., London 
10) The Bacares Iron Ore Mines Ltd., London 
11) Bairds Mining Co., England 
12) The Sierra Co. Ltd. in Monte Rubio, England 
13) Compania del Norte Africana, England 
14) Minas del Centenillo, S.A. Linares 
15) San Finx Tin Mines Ltd., London 


FRENCH-OWNED ENTERPRISES IN SPAIN 
1) Cia. Minera y Metallurgica Pennaroya, S.A. Paris, Madrid 
2) Société Francaise des Pirites “Ferronal” 
3) “El Conjuro,” Schneider-le-Creusot, Paris 
4) Société des Etains de Silleda, S.A., Paris 
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No. 127 


71/50714-16 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Sepremper 28, 1940. 


-Concernina THE Instruction or THE Foreign Mryister- 
or Sepremprr 24, 1940? 


1. The instruction of the Reich Minister of September 24 was based 
on the assumption that a written statement on the independence of 
the Arab countries had not been issued by the Italian Government. 
‘We have meanwhile learned from a secret source that the Italian — 
Minister in Baghdad, who had perhaps misunderstood an instruction 
from his Government, actually gave such a written statement to the 
Iraq Minister President on July 7 of this year. 

We cannot, without loss of prestige, allow the steps taken by the 
Arabs at various times to obtain such a statement from us to go com- 
pletely unanswered. It is therefore proposed that the following oral 
statement, to be broadcast in Arabic on the radio, be made to the 
private secretary of the Grand Mufti who has been waiting here for 
over a month: 


“Germany’s desire has always been that the Arab countries should 
rid themselves of English and French rule, enjoy greater autonom 
than heretofore, and achieve complete independence. The Ara 
countries may therefore count on Germany’s full sympathy in their 
efforts to attain this goal.” 


The Italian Government should be informed that the Iraq Govern- 
ment still maintained that it was in possession of a written declara- 
tion by the Italian Minister in Baghdad on the independence of the 
Arab countries and was prepared to submit this letter. There must 
be some misunderstanding, therefore, on the part of the Italian™ 
Government. The German Government now intended to make to 
the private secretary of the Grand Mufti the following oral state- 
ment, to be broadcast over the Arab radio: insertion as above. 

2. It is further proposed to inform the Italian Government that 
the private secretary of the Grand Mufti had stated here that he 
was instructed to go also to Rome in order to present to the Italian 


* Not found. 

* This information had come from the private secretary of the Grand Mufti, 
who claimed to have seen a letter in which the Italian Minister in Baghdad, 
acting upon instructions from Rome dated July 7, informed the Minister Presi- 
dent of Iraq that “the Italian Government recognizes the independence of Iraq, 
Syria, Palestine, and Transjordan, as well as of all countries under English. 
protectorate or mandate.” (instruction Pol. VII 2815 g. of Sept. 18, Woermann 
to the Embassy in Rome: 2281/481593-94) 
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Government the wishes of the Arabs. The suggestion should therefore 
be made to the Italian Government to receive M. Tewfik al-Shakir. 

3. Since the Iraq Minister of Justice, Naji Shawkat, is waiting in 
Istanbul for the result of the conversations of the private secretary 
of the Grand Mufti in Berlin and Rome, it is proposed that the state- 
ment to be made here to the private secretary be communicated to 
him also, and that he be informed of the latter’s journey to Rome. 
The Italian Government should also be notified of this. 

4, The Italian Counselor of Embassy, Zamboni, informed us here 
on August 17, as instructed,’ that the Iraq Minister President had 
expressed to the Italian Minister in Baghdad the desire for a resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Germany end had requested the 
Italian Government to transmit this intention to the German Govern- 
ment. The reply to this has been postponed in order first to await 
the outcome of the conversations with the private secretary of the 
Grand Mufti. It is now proposed that the Italian Government be 
asked to inform the Iraq Minister President that the Reich Govern- 
ment agreed to Iraq’s resumption of diplomatic relations and awaited 
concrete proposals from the Iraq Government. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary. 

The matter has been discussed here with Ambassador von Macken- 
sen. Perhaps the Foreign Minister or Ambassador von Mackensen 
could settle it with Count Ciano while he is still in Berlin, in accord- 
ance with the above memorandum.‘ . 

WorERMANN 


* Vol. x of this series, document No. 359. 
* See document No. 133. 


No. 128 


F5/0458-0462 
Memorandum by an Official of the Economie Policy Department 


SECRET Berin, September 28, 1940. 
W 4520 g. Rs. 

1) Inthe period from August 24 to September 12 of this year, nego- 
tiations took place in Moscow at the request of the Russians for the 
purpose of reviewing the status of the shipments from both sides 
under the Economic Treaty of February 11, 1940.1. The negotiations 
revealed that German deliveries for the first half-year fell short of 
the commitment in the Treaty by roughly 73 million reichsmarks. 
For the balancing of this deficit the Russians handed in proposals 
which amounted in substance to a shortening of the delivery periods. 


"See vol. vint of this series, document No. 607. 
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Negotiations were temporarily broken off on September 12, in order 
that we might reexamine the Soviet proposals in Berlin and work out 
German counterproposals for additional shipments to the Soviet 
Union. The Russians stated that, in accordance with the Treaty pro- 
visions, they would temporarily suspend their shipments, if neither 
their proposals nor our counterproposals led to the Enea ratio of 
deliveries. _ 
2) The German commitments for the coming half-year are: 


to February 11, 1941 RM 233 million 
to May 11, 1941 RM 311 million 
including the undelivered balance of 

73 million reichsmarks mentioned 

above. 


This must be augmented by German shipments in return for Bes- 
sarabian grain and Bessarabian oil seed (RM 40 million) and ship- 
ments in return for the German raw-material imports from the Baltic 
territories. The survey undertaken jointly with the Ministry of 
Economics and the OKW ? revealed that if the armament program 
ordered by the Fiihrer is carried out,* neither a balancing of the exist- 
ing deficit of 73 million reichsmarks nor the delivery on schedule of 
the remainder of the German commitment is possible. In addition, 
there is the directive issued by the Reichsmarschall to avoid shipments 
to Russia which would directly or indirectly strengthen Russia’s war 
' potential.* If these decisions are upheld, the suspension of Russian 
shipments to Germany must shortly be expected. 

3) This means that the large imports of raw materials, especially 
of grain, petroleum, cotton, precious and nonferrous metals, and 
phosphate will cease, at least for a time, and at the best will recom- 
mence later on a much smaller scale and with great sacrifices of Ger- 
man supplies. Particularly serious, in the opinion of the Ministry of_ 
Food, would be the effect on grain supplies. Russia has supplied us 
to date with almost one million tons of grain. Russia is the only 
country that has a good grain harvest and therefore might be in a po- 
sition to continue with large shipments. The Ministry of Food points 
out that the national grain reserve will be used up in the current crop 
year, so that. we would enter the next crop year without such a reserve. 

4) The Minister of Economics, the Minister of Food, and the OKW 
requested us to obtain from the Fiihrer another decision regarding 


. 5 the survey referred to has not been found. 
71, e., in connection with the build-up of a 180-division Army. See vol. x of this 
series, Editors’ Note and footnote 1, pp. 370 and 374, respectively. © 
* Géring’s directive has not been found. : 
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the continuation of trade with the Soviet Union.’ Raw material de- 
liveries from Russia can be kept at approximately their present level 
only if the German shipments to the USSR are prepared at the rate 
indicated under item 2 (RM 233 million, RM 311 million, and 40 
million reichsmarks of Bessarabian grain, etc.), and, as formerly, re- 
ceive a priority or at least a preferred parity rating as against the . 
armament contracts. Since deliveries of machinery, rolling mill prod- 
ucts, and coal are principally involved, such an arrangement can be 
made only at the expense of the armament contracts. 

5) The Russians, presumably reacting to the changed German at- 
titude, have canceled all long-range projects in the Economic Treaty 
of February 11, 1940. This means that they do not want to have - 
processes, installations, and capital goods deliverable over a long- 
term period, but to restrict themselves to goods which will benefit 
their economy, especially their military rearmament, within the next 
8 to 10 months. Hence the impact on our military requirements 
in the resulting narrower sphere of machinery. and rolling mill 
products is much more severe than formerly. 

6) The supplies from the Russians have heretofore been a very 
substantial prop to the German war economy. Since the new economic 
treaties went into effect, Russia has supplied over 300 million reichs- 
marks worth of raw materials, roughly 100 million reichsmarks of 
which was in grain. Russia has thus far received compensation only 
in the amount of about 150 million reichsmarks. The striking dis- 
proportion between German and Russian deliveries is evident from 
the fact that in August, as against 65 million reichsmarks of Russian 
deliveries, there were only 20 million reichsmarks of German de- 
liveries. Our sole economic connection with Iran, Afghanistan, Man- 
chukuo, China, Japan and, beyond that, with South America, is the 
route across Russia, which is being used to an increasing extent for 
German raw material imports (soybeans from Manchukuo). 

ScHNURRE 

Submitted to the Foreign Minister as directed. 

ScHNURRE ° 

Bertin, September 28, 1940. 


"In telegram No. 1809 of Oct. 5 the Embassy in Moscow was informed that 
conclusive decisions would be made in the next few days on the Soviet wishes 
respecting deliveries from Germany, and then German counterproposals would 
be prepared. Schnurre would head the delegation to Moscow to continue the 
negotiations (3783/EN41929-30). See document No. 170. 

*Marginal note: “The contents of the memorandum were presented to the 


oe who agreed with the views of Minister Schnurre. B[runs], 
wep a 
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No. 129 


104/112544 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 736 : Beruin, September 28, 1940. 


Toward evening today I received the Russian Ambassador and, as 
instructed, informed him how and when M. Molotov was told in 
advance of the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact.1_ I emphasized par- 
ticularly that the Foreign Minister would have liked to receive the 
Ambassador personally at his first free moment, but that since Herr 
von Ribbentrop is unfortunately confined to quarters, he has entrusted. 
the notification to me. 

In the conversation I limited myself to the instructions cabled to 
Moscow on September 25.? Instead of naming America as the power 
at which this treaty was directed, I used a more general term, saying 
the warning was directed against the democratic powers. 

After thus informing the Ambassador I called his attention to the 
sixth paragraph from the end of yesterday’s declaration by the Foreign 
Minister,? which mentions, among other things, “the relations that 
are developing” between the signatories and Soviet Russia. I explained 
that this passage means a consolidation and a deepening of relations 
between the Treaty Powers, especially Japan, and the Soviet Union, 
‘particularly in view of common political goals. I added that 
M. Shkvartsev is already familiar with our long-standing efforts to 
this end regarding Japan. 

The Ambassador accepted my communication with an expression of 
thanks, asked no questions, and wished the Foreign Minister a speedy 


recovery. 
WEIzsAcKER | 


* See document No. 113. 
* Document No. 109. 
* Cf. Monatshefte fiir Auswartige Politik, October 1940, pp..785-786. 


No. 130 


73/52768-69 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 735 Berri, September 28, 1940. 

Today the Hungarian Minister on instructions of his Government 
inquired about the meaning of the following sentence in the statement 
of the Foreign Minister regarding the Tripartite Pact: * 


1For the text of Ribbentrop’s statement of Sept. 27, see Monatshefte fir 
Auswirtige Politik, October 1940, pp. 785-786. ; 
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“Any state, therefore, which of its own accord approaches this bloc 
with the intention of contributing to the restoration of peaceful rela- 
tions among the nations [Jeder Staat, der diesem Block daher selbst 
mit den Absichten, zur Wiederherstellung friedlicher Beziehungen 
der Vilker beizutragen, gegeniibertritt,] will be sincerely and grate- 
fully welcomed and will be invited to cooperate in the political and 
economic reorganization.” 


It is true, M. Sztéjay cited this sentence somewhat differently, re- 
ferring to the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung where it reads as follows: 


“Any state, therefore, which of its own accord wants to accede to 
this bloc with the intention of contributing to the restoration of peace- 
ful relations will be sincerely and gratefully welcomed and will coop- 
erate in the economic and political reorganization [an der Mitarbeit 
bet der wirtschaflichen ad politischen Neugestaltung teilnehmen].”” 


The Hungarian Government now wanted to know whether this 
remark was to be understood as an invitation to States so far not 
participating to accede, what formalities were required for accession, 
and what obligations would arise for those which were now acceding. 
The Hungarian Government, which so far had always cooperated with 
the Axis Powers very closely, could, if we desired it, express openly 
its readiness for direct or indirect affiliation [Anschluss oder Neben- 
anschluss| or give official expression, in some form or other, of its 
sympathy with the pact which has been concluded. 

M. Sztéjay intimated that his Government was obviously prepared 
to participate but that it wished to make some soundings beforehand; 
for it remembered what had happened on the occasion of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact and the German-Italian alliance. 

I first corrected the version of the Foreign Minister’s statement 
which was cited wrongly in the DAZ [Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung]. 
On the basis of the correct formulation as well as on the basis of the 
Preamble of the Treaty, I then told the Minister, while reserving 
the taking of a position by the Foreign Minister, that an open pact 
wasnotinvolved. I interpreted the Foreign Minister’s sentence, men- 
tioned by the Minister, as a general appeal to those States which were 
in sympathy with what had taken place yesterday; I would not at- 
tribute a formal or legal meaning to the sentence. For the rest, I 
reserved the right to give M. Sztéjay a more specific reply after I 
had presented this statement of the Hungarian Government. 
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Herewith to the Foreign Minister with the request for instructions 
whether I may confirm that the position which I took with the 
Hungarian Minister was correct.” 

: . _- Werrzsicker 


7In a further memorandum of Oct. 4, Weizsiicker noted rumors in the press 
regarding Hungary’s impending accession to the Tripartite Pact and again 
requested Ribbentrop’s authorization to inform the Hungarian Minister that 
the provisional reply of Sept. 28 to the Hungarian inquiry was now to be con- 
sidered as final (73/52790). 

The documentation in Foreign Ministry files of the subsequent steps is 
incomplete. Cf. The Ciano Diaries, entry for Oct. 10, 1940, and C, A. Macart- 
ney, October Fifteenth: A History of Modern Hungary 1929-1945 (Edinburgh, 
1956), vol. 1, pp. 488-444. 

In the files, however, is a telegram, No. 1443 of Oct. 15 from Ribbentrop to 
the Embassy in Italy, stating that with Italian and Japanese consent Ribbentrop 
had informed the Hungarian Minister of the three Powers’ agreement in prin- 
ciple to Hungary’s accession to the Tripartite Pact. In this telegram Ribben- 
* trop also requested Mussolini’s approval of a draft protocol for Hungary’s acces- 
sion (2366/489228-32). Mackensen reported Mussolini’s approval in telegram 
No. 1870 of Oct. 17 (2366/489238). 


- - No.131 
13/52772 
The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
URGENT Buparest, September 30, 1940—4:45 p. m. 
No. 635 of September 30 Received September 30-—8: 40 p. m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 855 of September 28.* 
Instruction carried out yesterday with the Deputy Foreign Minister. 
Vornle just informed me that the Hungarian Government has given 
its consent to the transit. The Military Attaché should discuss the 
- details with the Chief of the General Staff. The Military Attaché 
immediately called on the latter for the purpose of a preliminary 
discussion ; for the rest, he is awaiting the instructions from the OKW 
which had been promised in your telegraphic instruction. 
ERDMANNSDORFF 


+This instruction (Pol. I 1038 g. Rs.) has not been found. It is apparent, 
however, from telegram No. 1272 sent to Bucharest over Woermann’s signature, 
that the Legation in Budapest had been instructed to request Hungary's permis- 
sion for the transit of German units which were to be transferred to Rumania 
(172/135720). 
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No. 132 
35/22923-24 
The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


TOP SECRET Wasuineron, September 30, 1940—11:15 p. m. 
No. 2093 of September 30 : Received October 1—4: 50 p. m. 
-For State Secretary von Weizsicker. 


Kennedy reported as follows in a telegram sent directly to Roose- 
velt which arrived here on September 27: . 


1. The failure at Dakar called forth severe public criticism of 
the Churchill leadership for the first time since the establishment 
of the present government. 

2. He had information that Greece, Yugoslavia, and Turkey would 
seek to join the Axis because England no longer impressed them. 

3. The English will try very hard to bring the U.S. A. into the war 
as soon as possible. He—Kennedy—warned the President urgently 
not to take irreparable steps. England was finished (completely 
through’), and the U. S. A. would have to pay the bill.? 


Source: the reliable informant known to you. 

In contrast to the optimism exhibited here on the score of England’s 
ability to resist (cf. also the statements made by the American gen- 
eral, Strong, on his return from England*), Kennedy nevertheless 
perseveres consistently in his opinion that: the defeat of England is 
unavoidable. His telegram was formulated before the conclusion of 
the Tripartite Pact. That England is striving to draw the U.S. A. 
into the war as asserted by Kennedy is probably motivated mainly by 
the psychological encouragement of the English people which would 
be connected therewith. Actually America’s entry into the war—es- 
pecially since the conclusion of the Berlin pact [sic]—would mean a 
reduction rather than an increase in the aid to England. 


THomsen 


* The words in parenthesis are in English in the original. 

*Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1940 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1958), vol. m1, pp. 48-49, 

* Brig. Gen. George V. Strong, United States Army Assistant Chief of Staff, 
War Plans Division, was a member of a United States military mission to 
Britain whose other members were Maj. Gen. Delos C. Emmons and Col. Carl 
Spaatz. General Strong, speaking for the mission on its return, made state- 
ments which were generally optimistic with regard to Britain’s ability to resist 
further German aerial attacks. For the text of these statements, see the New 
York Times, Sept. 21, 1940, p. 17 and Sept. 22, p. 13. 


4618896021 
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No. 133 
71/50717 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 
Telegram 
No. 1367 : Berxixw, September 30, 1940. 


e. o. Pol. VII 3000 g. 

With reference to the conversation here with Ambassador von 
Mackensen. 

Please approach the Italian Government on the Arab question in 
the sense of the memorandum of September 28,1 a copy of which was 
handed to you in Berlin. : 

In doing so, please substitute the following text for the formula for 
the oral statement under number 1: 

“Germany has always followed with interest the struggle of the 
Arab countries to attain their independence. ~ In their striving toward 


this goal, the Arab countries will be able in the future also to count 
upon the full sympathy of Germany.” 


Should it appear advisable, the following words might be added to 
the statement: 


“. . . who finds herself in full accord with her Italian ally in this 
matter. ” 
Report by wire on the result of the step taken there.” 
Wewsicker 


* Document No. 127. 
3 See document No. 143. 


No. 134 


2281/481604 
# emorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry * 


SECRET Bertry, September 30, 1940. 
: Pol. VII 3030 g. 


Subject : The Arab states and Soviet Russia. 


The private secretary of the Grand Mufti gave me the following 


confidential information about the attitude of the Arab states toward 
Soviet Russia : 


“1 Copies of this memorandum were sent for information on Oct. 5 to the 
Embassies in Italy, Turkey, and the Soviet Union, and to the Legation in Iran. 
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Examining the possibility of making use of the present world sit- 
uation to achieve the complete independence of the Arab countries, 
the Arab leaders had also studied the question whether a collabora- 
tion with Soviet Russia would be advisable. They had rejected 
this idea, however, as Soviet Russia’s striving toward a warm water 
port constituted a threat to the Arab countries, and as the Communist 
system was unacceptable to Mohammedans. They [the Arab leaders] 
had decided, therefore, to try a rapprochement with the Axis Powers. 
If, however, they saw their independence threatened by Italy, they 
might possibly consider alignment with Soviet Russia as the lesser 
evil, since they would presumably enjoy greater independence as a 
Soviet Republic than under Italian rule. 


GROBBA 


~ No. 135 


449/222798 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 740 Brrtry, September 30, 1940. 


At the time of his departure * Count Ciano talked to me once more 
about the Greeks, in rather vehement terms. Although I recalled to 
him that it had been agreed during the discussions? that the Greek 
issue was not of any particular urgency at the moment, Ciano per- 
sisted that something must in fact be done in order to prevent the 
British fleet from hiding among the Greek islands if it should flee 
from Egypt. : 

WetzskcKER 


1On Sept. 29. 


No record has been found of discussions on Greece during Ciano’s visit in 
Berlin on Sept. 27 and 28. 
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171/135176 
Memorandum by the Head of Political Division VI 


Berin, September 30, 1940. 

Pol. VI 2563. 

In accordance with instructions, I informed the Finnish Minister 
today of our definitively negative attitude on the Finnish request that 
we inject ourselves in Moscow into the Finnish-Russian Aland con- 
versations in order to induce Russia to abandon her demand for con- 
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sultation.’ As he told me, after his talks with the State Secretary and 
myself, the Finnish Minister had expected no other answer. He also 
informed me that, according to the information he had received from 
Helsinki, the Russian Government was adhering firmly to its demand 
that the Finns pledge themselves to consult, but had declared itself 
willing that Finland should also give Sweden the right to be consulted ; 
but not other powers, since, in the Russian view, only the Soviet Union, 
Finland, and Sweden were concerned in the Aland question. I pointed 
out to the Minister, as the State Secretary observed in his conversation 
of September 11, that in the event the fortification of the islands came 
up for discussion, we must reserve the right to announce our interest. 
The Minister stated in conclusion that he understocd our attitude 
very. well. 

. GRUNDHERR 





‘The Finnish Minister had presented such a request in an interview with the 
State Secretary on Sept. 11. He had stated that a new situation had come about 
in the Aland issue on Sept. 4, when Molotov had asked that Finland agree to 
consult the Soviet Union in connection with any steps taken by Finland in ac- 
cordance with the Convention of 1921. The Finnish Minister renewed his re- 
quest in a further interview with Weizsicker on Sept. 17. Weizsacker informed 
the Minister that as the Finnish-Soviet negotiations looked to a disarmament 
of the Alands, Germany felt no additional action necessary; that it would be 
only in the opposite case, a fortification of the islands, that Germany would 
announce her interest again. (Weizsicker memoranda St.S. 687 of Sept. 11: 
B19/B003731-33; and St.S. 706 of Sept. 17: B19/B003746-47) 

A Soviet-Finnish agreement regarding demilitarization of the Aland Islands 
was signed at Moscow on Oct. 11, 1940; the text in English translation is in 
Finland Reveals Her Secret Documents on Soviet Policy, March 1940-June 1941 
(New York, 1941), pp. 65-67; in German translation in Monatshefte fiir Aua- 
todrtige Politik, November 1940, pp. 872-873. 


. No. 137 
247/164200-01 
The Minister and Plenipotentiary of the German Reich in Denmark to 
the Foreign Ministry = 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Corennacen, October 1, 1940—2:10 a. m. 
No. 1072 of September 30 Received October 1—3: 30 a. m. 


For Minister Luther and Minister von Grundherr. 

I. Clausen, leader of the Danish nationalists, told me today that the 
leader corps of the Army and Navy have been in touch with him about 
overthrowing the present cabinet by exerting influence on the King 
and forming a new government under General With, the former Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, together with the National Socialists.? 


*A minute of the interview kept by Secretary of Legation Meissner includes a 
list of persons proposed as ministers in a With cabinet (911/299164-66).  ~ 
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In order to keep his hands free for later, Clausen declined to join 
such a cabinet himself, but, terming it an interim cabinet, said he was 
willing to tolerate the formation of a government if certain posts were 
filled with persons of his choice. 

Clausen believes that on the basis of the concessions he has obtained 
this method must lead within the predictable future to the govern- 
ment under his leadership which he desires; he is convinced that Gen- 
eral With and the officers’ party cannot be injurious in the projected 
coalition, although he is aware that the others might attempt to win 
the race themselves. . 

Clausen says that With will go to the King tomorrow. After 
Clausen’s statements I, too, am of the opinion that an interim cabinet . 
with With will start off internal political developments and could pre- 
pare the way for a National Socialist government. On the other hand 
it would be wrong to place trust in With. I would therefore suggest 
that we continue our waiting attitude and not commit ourselves in any 
way for a With government. There is hardly any risk, since With 
must know that we will tolerate him only as long as he does not under- 
take anything disloyal to us and the National Socialists. 

II. The conservative Minister of Commerce, Christmas Mgller, who 
is one of the main instigators against us, has recently agitated against 
us at a number of closed meetings in a manner intolerable for the pres- 
tige of the Reich and for our interests. I request that, independent 
of the possible developments indicated under I, I be empowered to 
demand his resignation.? 

Rentue-Fink 


* As a result of German pressure Mdller was forced to resign from the Govern- 
ment on Oct. 3,1940. See document No. 218. 


No. 138 


4692/E226406-07 
Memorandum by the Minister in Switzerland 


Bern, October 1, 1940. 


On the occasion of a meeting with Colonel Wille? the conversation 
came around to our advance and to the French documents which fell 
into our hands. Colonel Wille said to me that I was a friend of Swit- 
zerland, and then, after a long pause, he went on to ask whether it 
would not be desirable for the matter (by that he meant the agree- 
ments made by General Guisan with Gamelin *) to be discussed by me 
officially with the Federal Government. I told him that was out of 
the question, since I had heard of the matter only privately. He said 


* Ulrich Wille, Chief of the infantry arm of the Swiss Army. 
* See document No. 11, 
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that he had also heard of it only privately, but nevertheless three times 
already and he believed that if we brought up the matter the Federal 
Council would concern itself with the retirement of the General. Wille 
said further that, in general, it would be best if they demobilized alto- 
gether. Then the General could not stay, since his functions would 
all automatically lapse. The difficulty for the Federal Council was 
that it could not give the General any directives. He was actually 
responsible only to Parliament, but not to the Federal Council. Alto- 
gether, the question of responsibility as it concerned the General was 
very unclear. 

As for the matter itself, Colonel Wille said that the agreements 
with the French were not made after May 10, as I had heard, but 
after April 9 following our march into Norway, and that this was 
‘done without the knowledge of the Federal Council. He (Wille) 
assumed that the agreements were made when a deputation of Swiss 
officers were in France. At that time, to be sure, we had shown no 
interest in the visit of a deputation of Swiss officers. In reply to 
my question whether similar talks had been carried on with us, Wille 
said that he knew this was not the case.* 

K6cHer 


*In report No. 340 g. Rs. of Oct. 3 (4692/E226405), Kocher informed the 
Foreign Ministry of this conversation with Wille, but without mentioning Wille’s 
suggestion that the matter be brought officially to the attention of the Federal 
Government by the Germans. On Oct. 14, Kécher was instructed at Ribbentrop’s 
direction to say, in case the documents on Swiss-French agreements were men-~- 
tioned again, that he “knew nothing of the existence of such documents.” (Pol. 
II 1189 g. Rs. : 4692/E226408) 


No. 139 


2110/456748-49 
Memorandum of the German and Finnish Governments 


SECRET Hetsinx1, October 1, 1940. 
V Ld (D)3270/40 g? . 

Statements concerning contract No. 1187 of October 1, 1940,? be- 
tween the Finnish Ministry of Defense, Helsinki, and the firm of O. 
Y. Dahlberg & Hilbert A. B., Helsinki, P. Esplanaadik 33. 

(1) The Finnish Ministry of Defense declared that it is obligated 
fully for the financial requirements of this contract in respect to the 
Greater German Reich and the firm of J. Veltjens Arms and Munitions, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 2, Berliner Strasse 165. 

(2) Regarding the payment arrangements in this contract, it is 
possible that in view of developments in mutual trade and exchange of 
goods the Government Committees of the Greater German Reich and 


*A handwritten notation following the file number reads: “R[eichs] 
ye eee Minfisterium].” (Reich. Economie Ministry) 
or Tound. 
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of the Finnish state may change the due dates of installments IT and 
III of the payments. 

(3) In connection with the installment due immediately the pur- 
chaser has the right to take into account the claims of the Finnish 
state arising from property belonging to the Finnish state taken over 
by the Greater German Reich in Norway, by counting such as a first 
payment, or as a payment in kind. 

(4) All orders from Germany and the areas occupied by Germany, 
which, according to the list of items, are covered by this contract, are 
to be treated by the parties to the contract in such a manner that the 
secrecy of these transactions is preserved. 

(5) A part of the deliveries of arms provided for in the above- 
mentioned contract are supplied in return for the transit of German 
supplies and German troops through Finland to Norway. The total 
amount and the extent of the arms deliveries are still to be determined 
by the Greater German Reich. 

(6) The requirements of the Greater German Reich from the 
Finnish state in connection with the transit (money, goods, or special 
services) will immediately following calculation and approval be put 
on the deliveries account in connection with contract No. 1187 of 
October 1, 1940, between the Finnish Ministry of Defense and the 
firm of O. Y. Dahlberg & Hilbert A. B. Accounting will take place 
monthly. 

(7) The Finnish state pledges itself to grant to the Greater Ger- 
man Reich a right of pre-emption for the same consideration as 
might be asked of or offered by any other interested party, on any 
concessions in Finland of interest to the Greater German Reich, in 
so far as the Finnish state intends to offer these abroad at all and 
in so far as the Finnish state is subject to no previous commitment. 
The foregoing pledge of the Finnish state is to be valid until Octo- 
ber 1, 1945. 

(8) With regard to the provision in contract No. 1187 of October 
1, 1940, between the Finnish Ministry of Defense and the firm of 
O. Y. Dahlberg & Hilbert A. B. regarding an arbitral tribunal the 
following is agreed: 

The arbitral tribunal shall be composed of the Minister of the 
Greater German Reich in Helsinki, the Minister of the Finnish state 
in Berlin, and a chairman to be chosen by the two Ministers. 

(9) Two copies of this statement have been prepared, one for the 
Government of the Greater German Reich and one for the Govern- 
ment of the Finnish state. 


As Special Representative For the Government 
of the Greater German Reich: of the Republic of Finland: 
J. VELTJENS R. WaLDen 

Minister of Defense 


Major General 
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No. 140 


4545 /E146178 


The Finnish Minister of Foreign Affairs to Lieutenant 
Colonel Veltjens 


Hexsinxt, October 1, 1940. 


Dear Lirurenantr Coronet: In connection with point 7 of the 
explanations concerning contract No. 1187 of October 1, 1940, between 
the Finnish Ministry of Defense, Helsinki, and the firm of O. Y. Dahl- 
berg & Hilbert A. B., Helsinki, P. Esplanaadik 33, I would like 
to assure you that the Finnish Government has assumed the obliga- 
tion there mentioned gladly. At the same time I would like to express _ 
the wish that the Government of the Greater German Reich, in case © 
of possible difficulties which might arise for the Finnish state from 
the Soviet Union as a result of fulfilling the terms of the contract, 
would lend its support in eliminating such difficulties. 

Accept, ete. Minister of Foreign Affairs 


1 Document No. 139. 


No. 141 


35 /22930-32 
The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


TOPSECRET Wasnineron, October 2, 1940—~12: 54 p. m. [a. m.!] 
No. 2107 of October 1 Received October 2—3: 45 p. m. 


For OKW Foreign Department [Ausland], OKH Attaché Group, 
the Chief of the General Staff, the Air Ministry Attaché Group, the 
Chief of the Operations Staff of the Luftwaffe. 

Military effects of the Berlin treaty [sic].of September 27 in the 
United States up to the evening of October 1: 

1. After September 27 an objective evaluation in accordance with 
the views of the General Staff first won the upper hand. Prominent 
newspapermen even admit that in the next 2 years the American fleet, 
will not be able to enforce the will of the United States on the Japanese. 
' To be sure, this admission of a fact reported from here for years but 
which has heretofore not been conceded in the American press was 
immediately corrected. On September 30 the opinion again appeared 
in the press that the American fleet, would keep the Japanese in check 
in the Far East and that an arrangement with the English on the 
use of Singapore would alter conditions in the Far East to the disad- 
vantage of the Japanese. This is typical of the influence of political 
circles who proceed from the peculiar idea that, by using a geographical 
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point such as Singapore, even without strong assistance from the Eng- 
lish fleet which is quite indispensable for operations against Japan, 
they can strengthen the position of the United States with respect to 
Japan or frighten Japan away from pursuing her policy by means of 
such threats. For the time being we can wait calmly and see whether 
the Americans dare not only to announce ineffective embargoes against 
Japan such as the one on scrap iron, but also to cut off more important 
things such as oil and cotton and thus defy Japan. The embargo on 
scrap iron was after all only a gesture, since at the same time no 
measures were taken to put obstacles in the way of shipments of iron 
and steel to Japan. ; 

[2.] In the conferences with the Army Commander in Chief [Oder- 
befehishaber Heer] the politically responsible authorities have prob- 
ably heard the opinion that the Tripartite Treaty is a logical result of 
American policy of recent years, which interfered in both the Euro- 
pean and the Asiatic power relationships without having sufficient 
military forces behind it. The treaty of Germany and Italy with 
Japan is not surprising. It does not involve danger for the United 
States if it continues the systematic rearmament that is necessary to 
retain its position in the world and pursues a moderate policy suited 
to its armament. 

3. There does not seem to be any unified opinion as yet concerning 
pursuit of a policy in accord with the armament possibilities of the 
United States. In the General Staff itself the opinions go all the way 
from the uncertainty of a small group as to whether they should now 
join up with England, to the belief of the circle close to me, which 
considers the fate of the Empire to be sealed and declares somewhat 
drastically that “you can’t go to bed with a corpse”. The influential 
Army Commander inclines toward this view. He has probably spoken 
against the transfer of further war material belonging to the Army, 
especially a considerable number of B-17 Flying Fortresses, which 
up to September 27 were on the point of being given to England. For 
the time being there has been no talk of this since September 27. The 
opposed forces are again fighting one another, in general the State 
Department and Jewry on the one hand and the General Staff on the 
other. The outcome of this internal strife can at this time still not 
be predicted, particularly in view of Roosevelt’s impulsive conduct 
that is influenced by Jewry. 

4. In judging the military and operational situation, views in the 
General Staff differ as to whether Germany will be able to bring about 
a decision against the island of Britain by destroying from the air 
the installations vital for the life of the English people and for the 
production of airplanes, whether she is seeking the decision here alone, 
or whether the Axis Powers will turn at the same time to other places— 
first of all Gibraltar and Suez—which have especial importance for 
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England asa naval power andempire. The attitude of Turkey is being 
observed with the greatest interest. A push by Russia in the direc- 
tion of Persia and India is thought to be entirely possible, and by 
many to be probable and is being taken into account. 

5. The directions for guidance of the American press reported in 
telegram No. 2079 of September 28 + can be found in numerous varia- 
_ tions everywhere. Many papers deal with Russo-Japanese relations 
and state that Japan is not free militarily as long as her relations with 
Russia have not been clarified. Then in striking agreement it is sug- 
gested to the Russians that they demand of the Japanese the evacua- 
tion of Manchuria, return of the southern half of Sakhalin, and 
relinquishment of the fishing rights, that is, a revision of the results of 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05. In the General Staff they believe, 
to be sure, that Russia’s advantage lies on the side of the Axis Powers 
and do not doubt the Russian attitude in support of German policy, 
whereas official American policy still hopes to be able to win Russia, 
naturally, as elwaye, 9 with a mistaken belief in the power of economic 
measures. 

BorricHER 
‘THOMSEN 


- * Document No. 123. 


No. 142 


-104/112554-58 
The Foreign ae inister to the EF mbassy é in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Berry, October 2, 1940—8:25 p. m. 
No. 1787 - 

With reference to your telegram No. 1041 [2041].* 

Please call on M. Molotov ane and, in reply to his statement, telt 
him as follows: 


I 


-The German-Finnish agreement which he mentioned involved a | 
purely technical matter of military communications without political 
implications. Just as we reached an understanding with Sweden about 
similar transport through Swedish territory to the areas of Oslo, 
Trondheim, and Narvik, an understanding was reached with Finland 

‘about transit to the area of Kirkenes. The area of Kirkenes, which 
needed military protection against England because of the mines there, 
can be reached by us by land only through Finnish territory. The 
transport went by way of Oulu and Vaasa, but not by way of Pori. In 


* Document No. 113. 
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view of the purely technical communications aspect of the matter 
we naturally saw no reason expressly to notify the Soviet Government 
of it. The understanding with Finland was reached by an exchange 
of notes, which contains verbatim the following four points: 


“1, The Finnish Government, upon request of the Government of 
the Reich, grants transit of war material with escort personnel from 
the northern ports of the Baltic Sea by way of Rovaniemi along the ~ 
northern Arctic Highway to Kirkenes in northern Norway. | 

“2. The Government of the German Reich shall duly indicate to 
the Finnish Government the ports of debarkation involved, the num- 
ber of transport vessels, the dates of sailing and arrival, and the 
scheduled daily stages of the transports in northern Finland. _ 

“3, The Government of the German Reich shall notify the Finnish 
Government at least one day in advance of the arrival of the transport 
vessels. 


“4, Ordnance shall be shipped apart from the troops in separate 
freight cars. A special agreement will be made regarding the number 


of officers and men for the guard details on the freight cars carrying 
ordnance.” 


Should M. Molotov expressly ask for it, you are authorized to hand 


him the text of the foregoing four points in the form of a memo- 
randum.? 


II 


In respect to the Tripartite Pact between Germany, Italy, and 
Japan,® M. Molotov will surely have seen from the contents of the Pact, 
which have meanwhile been published, as well as from the official state- 
ment made by the German Government in connection with it,* that 
the question raised by him in regard to articles 3 and 4 of the German- 
Soviet Non-Aggression Pact was pointless. The three partners were 
from the beginning in complete agreement that their accord should 
in no way affect the Soviet Union. Therefore the most comprehensive 
formula imaginable was selected in article 5 of the Pact, which made 
it clear that not only the treaties concluded with the Soviet Union, 
but also the entire political relationship to the Soviet Union was left 
entirely unchanged by the Pact. Therefore there can be no question 
of a coalition of powers which was directly or indirectly aligned 
against the Soviet Union in the sense of article 4 of the German-Soviet 
Non-Aggression Pact. On the contrary, it was clearly stated in the 
declaration of the German Government that the parties to the Tri- 
partite Pact were looking toward further favorable developments in 
the relations already existing with the Soviet Union. 


’The files of the German Embassy in Moscow contain Soviet and German 
texts of such a memorandum (285/181689-90). 

* Document No. 118. 

“For the text in English translation of Ribbentrop’s statement on the occasion 
of the signing of the Tripartite Pact, see German Library of Information, Facts 
in Review (New York, 1940), vol. 11, No. 40, pp. 487-488; German text in 
Monatshefte fiir Auswartige Politik, October 1940, pp. 785-786. 
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Since the whole relationship of Germany, and the relationship of 
Italy and Japan to the Soviet Union as well, was left out of the pic- 
ture by an express stipulation in the Tripartite Pact, it therefore did 
not affect common German-Soviet interests and thus did not come 
under the provision for consultations in article 3 of the German-Soviet 
Non-Aggression Pact. Nevertheless, I considered it proper to inform 
M. Molotov as soon as there was a definite prospect that the Pact 
would be signed. Actually, the last decisions in this connection were 
not made in Tokyo until September 27. 

Moreover, you are explicitly authorized by me to tell M. Molotov 
most emphatically that no agreements of any sort have been made with 
Japan other than the published text of the Treaty. There were no 
‘secret protocols nor any other secret agreements. 

In a few days I expect to dispatch to M. Stalin the letter which I 
promised.® 


RiwesEntRoP 
* See document No. 176. 
No. 143 
71/50718-19 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
° Telegram 
No. 1785 of October 2 Rome, October 2, 1940—9: 40 p. m. 


Received October 2—9: 50 p.m. 


With reference to your ielésvatn No. 1367 of September 30.* 

On my instructions, Bismarck today spoke to Anfuso, who had 
called in the specialist, Guarnaschelli, about the directives contained in 
the memorandum of September 28 of Under State Secretary Woer- 
mann.? Result of conversation as follows: 

1) The Italians freely admitted that the Italian Minister in Bagh- 
dad, acting without instructions, had actually at the beginning of J aly 
given the Iraq Minister President a brief written statement, the sub- 
stance of which coincided with the statements intended by us to be 
made by the private secretary of the Grand Mufti over the radio. 
The actual existence of the letter had only come to the attention of the 
Italian Government after [my] * conversation of September 14 with 
Count Ciano (see telegraphic report No. 1677 of September 14‘). 


1? Document No. 133. 

* Document No. 127. 

*This passage was garbled in transmission. As received in Berlin it reads: 
“The actual existence of the letter had in our opinion only come to the attention 
of the Italian Government through the conversation of Sept. 14” The draft of 
the telegram as prepared in Rome is filmed on 2281/481600-0L. 

“Document No. 57. 
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Anfuso agreed entirely to the oral statement, which is repeated ver- 
batim in telegraphic instruction No. 1367 of September 30, and which 
is to be broadcast over the radio in Arabic by the private secretary of 
the Grand Mufti, including the supplement which I consider desirable, 
“who is in complete accord with the Italian ally.” He added that the 
Italian Government had repeatedly made similar declarations over 
its Arab radio station. 

2) The Italian Government is prepared to receive the private secre- 
tary of the Grand Mufti in order to have him present the Arab wishes. 

3) The Italians were told that the Iraq Minister of Justice in Istan- 
bul had been informed of the statement to be made and the journey on 
to Rome of the private secretary. . 

4) The Italian Government will inform the Iraq Minister President 
through its Minister in Baghdad that the Reich Government agreed to 
Iraq’s resumption of diplomatic relations and awaited concrete 
proposals from the Iraq Government.. 

; MackEeNnsEeN 


No. 144 


4466/E087337-39 
William Hagelin to Stabsleiter Schickedanz 


Osto, October 2, 1940. 

Dear Herr Scuickepanz: I have already written you in outline 
about the intended reorganization." As you know the Reich Commis- 
sar was in Berlin in order to obtain approval for the whole thing and 
for the speech he made on the radio. Contrary to the expectations of 
the Reich Commissar, the reorganization has so far not met with the 
slightest resistance. Thus it has been shown that we were right in our 
opinion that the Norwegian people will submit to us when we have the 
power, We know our fellow-countrymen; the more you negotiate with 
them the greater become their demands. Hence I should like at this 
date to call attention to a very important point. On December 10 of 
this year it will be 6 months that the King has been out of the country. 
According to the Constitution he must either return immediately by 
December 10, or he will forfeit his throne. This is very important 
in the minds of the people, although he has been formally deposed 


* A report of Sept. 20 from Hagelin (4465/E087243-45) and an unsigned report 
of Sept. 24, probably also from Hagelin (4465/E087246-47), dealt with stages 
of the negotiations for the reorganization of the government announced by 
Reich Commissar Terboven in a radio address to the Norwegian people on Sept. 
25 (text in Monatshefte fiir Auswartige Politik, October 1940, pp. 789-796). 
The Administrative Council, established the previous April, was abolished, 
political parties were dissolved, and the Norwegian people were told that only 
through Quisling’s Nasjonal Samling could they find their way back to freedom. 
A new council of provisional ministers was named. Quisling was not included, 
but Hagelin was appointed to the post for the Interior. 
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by the Reich Commissar. I am of the opinion that the movement 
for joining the Nasjonal Samling will be so rapid that it might be 
possible on December 10 to appoint Quisling as Chief of State 
[Riksforstander], in the same way as Horthy in Hungary. I shall 
continue to keep you posted on the situation and the progress of the 
Nasjonal Samling and request that you begin now to consult with your 
friends as to how the present temporary solution, which apparently 
will not function badly, can be shortened. 

Quisling does not, in fact, desire the position of Minister President, 
but would like to leave that to me, while he takes over the function of 
the former King as Chief of State. He has requested me to go to Berlin 
as soon as that is possible, in order to talk everything over with you 
and our friends, I shall do that as soon as I can; now I am too busy 
with the reorganization of the Department, but I shall see to it that 
it does not take too long before we meet again. In the meantime I can 
express my heartfelt gratitude only by writing. You may rest assured 
that we shall never forget it. Iam fully aware that without assistance 
we would never have achieved our goal. 

Yours, Wui11am Hacer 


| No. 145 


617/249909-10 
The State Secretary to the Legationin Afghanistan 


_ SECRET Beri, October 3, 1940. 
No. 287 Pol. VIT 1090 g. Rs. 


Drafting Officer: Counselor Melchers. 


With reference to your telegram No. 333 of September 10,* 

The Afghan Minister called on me on September 30? and conveyed 
greetings from his Minister President and War Minister, as well as 
their good wishes for a favorable outcome of the war. He inquired’ 
whether German aims in Asia coincided with Afghan hopes; he alluded 
to the oppression of Arab countries and referred to the 15 million 
Afghans who were forced to suffer on Indian territory. My state- 
ment that Germany’s goal was the liberation of the peoples of the 
region referred to, who were under the British yoke, as well as the res- 
toration of their rights, was received with satisfaction by the Afghan 
Minister. He stated that justice for Afghanistan would be created 
only when: the country’s frontier had been extended to the Indus; 
this would also apply if India should secede from the British Empire. 


*Not printed (617/249903). 
? Weizsiicker’s memorandum of this conversation, dated Sept. 30, differs only 
in a few details from the account given in this instruction (617/249906-08). 
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Although Afghanistan’s number one enemy was England, Russian 
pressure combined with Russian troop concentrations, border conflicts, 
and hindrances to commerce had created a critical situation also in 
the north. The Afghan’ inquired whether Germany would be pre- 
pared, in case of serious difficulties between Afghanistan and Russia, 
to effect a compromise. I replied that if we were presented with a 
question of this kind we would examine it. The Afghan remarked 
that Afghanistan had given proof of her loyal attitude by vigorously 
resisting English pressure to break off relations with Germany. To- 
day he wanted to present Afghanistan’s wishes as a matter of precau- 
tion, but he requested strict secrecy; he called the fulfillment of these 
wishes a matter for the future. 

I replied in the negative to the inquiry whether article 2 of the 
Tripartite Pact of September 27 applied to the region in question. 
Please continue to observe complete reserve in this matter. 

WErizsACKER 


No. 146 


285/181634-36 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry * 


No. A 4828 Terapia, October 3, 1940. 
Pol. VII 3081 g. 
Subject: Germany and the Arab question in the Near East. 


The Iraq Minister of Justice, who is in Istanbul, recently again 
asked me to discuss some matters with him, on which occasion I handed 
him the letters of the Secretary General [sic] of the Grand Mufti, 
who is in Berlin.? 

The fact that the Italian Government had pretended that it had 
no knowledge of a written promise regarding the later independence 
of the Arab countries of the Near East, has increased enormously 
the distrust of the Iraq nationalists of the Italian Government’s inten- 
tions.* The actual course of this affair—the written statement by 
Italian Minister Gabbrielli, not authorized by Rome—will surely not 
remain concealed from the Iraqis. The Iraq Minister of Justice told 
me flatly that it was impossible for him to return to Baghdad empty- 
handed. All the hopes of the Arab world were pinned on Germany. 


* Copies of this report were sent on Oct. 12 to the Embassies in Italy and the 
Soviet Union, and to the Legation in Iran. 

"During the stay of the Grand Mufti's private secretary in Berlin, various 
cominunications from him to the Iraq Minister of J ustice, then in Istanbul, were 
sent through the facilities of the German Foreign Ministry (telegram No. 
431, Woermann to Ankara, Sept. 14: 2361/488163 ; telegram No. 499, Woermann 


to Ankara, Sept. 27: 2361/488173: let! : ~ 
aes s0y, p / ; letter, Grobba to Papen, Sept. 27: 2361/ 


* See documents Nos. 57 and 58. 
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If these hopes were disappointed, the Arab countries would eventually. 
do better to come to an understanding with the English regime. 

. The discussion revealed once more the Arabs’ abysmal distrust of 
the plans of Rome. At the same time the gentlemen do not yet know 
that the Italian Government relies on the Iraq Foreign Minister, 
pro-English Nuri Said, who is regarded as a traitor to his country. 

Since I could not reveal to the Iraq Minister of Justice the true 
state of affairs, and since, on the other hand, he refused to leave 
Istanbul empty-handed, there was nothing for me to do but to continue 
putting him off. 

Ido not wish to neglect pointing out, however, that these develop- 
ments are of extremely serious importance also for the policy of the 
Reich. 

As seen from here, it is first of all a question of committing the 
Arab forces in Syria and Palestine in a way that will favorably affect 
Italy’s position in the war. As it seems, our allies do not view the 
matter from the standpoint of a military advantage, although in 
view of Turkey’s political attitude I regard this as a serious mistake. 

But the question, whether the Reich should refrain fully from any 
participation in the solution of the Arab problem of the Near East, 
has a significance for the postwar settlement in the Near East that 
should by no means be underestimated. 

Italy’s hegemony in the Mediterranean—that is, the absolute con- 
trol of the maritime route (through the Suez Canal) to our Central 
African possessions which are to be regained, as well as to the oil 
deposits in the Near East—makes it appear imperative that the Reich 
should secure at least one land connection to the Persian Gulf inde- 
pendent of this maritime route. 

There was never any doubt in my mind that Turkey, which had 
been driven by the Italian threat into the English orbit, will and 
must after the war again enter into an intimate relationship with the. 
Reich. If, therefore, a safe land route via the Balkans and Turkey 
to the Persian Gulf is to be established after the war, dealing with the 
Arab problem of the Near East becomes for us a question that we 
have to face. A secure and friendly relationship with the Arab states 
of the Near East would, moreover, in no way affect the prerogatives 
which the Fiihrer promised to Italy’s Mediterranean interests. 

The return of Turkey to a friendly relationship with us, moreover, 
presupposes the autonomy of the Arab countries of the Near East. For 
this would relieve Turkey of her anxiety of being hedged in on all sides 
by the dominant Mediterranean power, Italy. This later danger would 
more than anything else drive Turkey into the arms of the Soviet 
Union. 

For these reasons, which I have outlined briefly, it is, in my opinion, 

_ urgent that the Reich define—especially within the Arab movement— 
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its economic and cultural interest in the Near East so that the hopes 
of the Arab world are not dashed even before the war has taken a 
decisive turn on this Continent. 

If the Italian Government does not desire a joint German-Italian 
declaration on the independence of the Arab states of the Near East, 
the Iraq nationalists ought nevertheless to be told what the view of 
the Reich Government is with regard to the future shape of things. 
It would, in my opinion, suffice, if I were authorized to communicate 
orally to the Iraq Minister of Justice a confidential statement of this 
kind. 

PaPrEen 


* See document No. 190 and footnote 3. 


No. 147 


35/22044~45 
The Chargé @’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
TOP SECRET Wasuineron, October 4, 1940—8 : 22 a. m. 
No. 2141 of October 3 Received October 5—3: 00 p. m. 


With reference to your instruction P 187 g. which arrived here 
August 6 and to your telegram 545 of May 22 (Inf. 2867).? 

1. For propaganda purposes the Embassy in telegram 545 of May 
22 was granted $15,000 per month (Information Department), for the 
period April to September. This amount has been used exclusively 
for financing the Embassy periodical Facts in Review. This was 
necessary because the number of copies, as a result of constantly grow- 
ing interest and demand, increased to 80,000 a week, or 360,000 a month, 
and the number of pages from the original 4 to from 12 to 16 according 
to the type of propaganda material to be included. Please continue 
’ to make this sum available regularly each month. Since owing to the 
larger circulation the Embassy periodical has been coming out as a 
publication of the Information Library, the latter has received a tre- 
mendous number of inquiries, especially regarding the program of the 
German short-wave transmitter. Since September 1, therefore, the 
Information Library has been sending the program to 25,000 interested 
persons every week, which is extremely valuable for promoting the 
German short-wave transmitter. This involves expenses amounting to 
$3,000 a month, which I request be authorized to the Embassy regularly 
every month starting September 1. Thissum also includes the expenses 
of the monitoring office of the Information Library, which takes down 
the material of the short-wave transmitter (Lord H[aw] H[aw]) 
and disseminates it either through [acts] i[n] R[eview] or in other 


* Neither found. 
461889—-60——_22 
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suitable ways. Thus a total of at least $18,000 a month should be made 
available for pure propaganda work, all of which is to be turned over 
by us to the Information Library. This does not include the funds 
for the regular budget of the Information Library particularly for 
purposes of cultural policy. 

2. For press purposes besides the usual peace time press fund the 
Embassy applied for a lump payment of $50,000 for a special press war 
fund, and was granted it in instruction 379 of April 8.2. This fund is 
used for press policy activities, exertion of influence on newspapers, 
informants, etc. Most of these payments are of such a delicate nature 
that the method of settlement. mentioned in your telegram No. 749 
of July 8? is used for them. Furthermore, funds for press policy 
activities of the consular offices in the United States are taken-from 
here. This fund is already so depleted that I request that it be replen- 
ished in the same amount of $50,000, with which I believe I can manage 
- until the end of the fiscal year, to judge from the experiences thus far 
during the war. This sum would only suffice to maintain the press- 
policy work so far undertaken by the Embassy. 

3. Since the expenses for (1) propaganda, and (2) for press-policy 
work depend upon political developments and special directives from 
you, which naturally cannot be anticipated at this time, I must reserve 
the right as in the past to request in each case special funds for special 
tasks, to be accounted for as such. 

‘THOMSEN 


? Not found. 


No. 148 
104/112559-60 
The Chargé d’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram Z 
MOST URGENT Moscow, October 4, 1940—10: 40 p. m. 
SECRET | Received October 5—6: 30 a. m. 


No. 2095 of October 4 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1787 of October 2.* 

Molotov received me today at 6:00 p. m., after he had at first asked 
me to call at 5:00. When I drove into the Kremlin I met the English 
Ambassador in his car. Molotov apologized, upon greeting me, for 
having had to change the time of the visit because of pressure of 
business. 

To the communications I made in accordance with instructions, 
Molotov made the following remarks. 


* Document No. 142. 
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I. German-Finnish Agreement. 

Under the German-Russian accord, Finland, as we knew, belonged 
to the sphere of influence of the Soviet Union. The interest of the 
Soviet Union in the agreement was therefore understandable and for 
this reason the Soviet Union wanted to be duly informed. The Soviet 
Government was anxious, if possible, to be given additional, more 
detailed information about the German-Finnish Agreement, especially 
regarding the number of German troops involved and the duration 
of the Agreement (whether meant for a single action or for a longer 
period?), and also whether all the German troops would go only to 
Kirkenes, 

To my query as to whether the Soviet Government had not also 
been informed by the Finnish Government, Molotov replied in the 
negative and added that the Finnish Government had informed him 
“at about the time of the publication of the report,” but it had not 
yet replied to the questions addressed to it. 

I told M. Molotov that I would communicate his wish to Berlin 
and remarked that, as far as I knew, it was not our intention to retain 
German troops in Finland and that, moreover, the Agreement was con- 
ditional upon the threat to Kirkenes by England. 

Upon his request, I left with M. Molotov the text of the four points.? 

II. Tripartite Pact. 

M. Molotov: The Soviet Government would have to examine the 
matter closely since my communications contained views of the Ger- 
man Government with regard to the interpretation of articles 3 and 4 
of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact. He could, therefore, say 
nothing further on this at the moment. 

TIPPELSEIRCH 


* See document No. 142, footnote 2. 
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Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


At the Brenner, October 4, 1940. 


Record oF THE CoNversATION BETWEEN THE FGHRER AND THE DucE 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE Reicu Foreign Minister ann Count Crano, 
AT THE BRENNER, ON OcToser 4, 1940 


Even before the start of the actual conference the Duce spoke of 
good news that had come from England. With this he meant Chamber- 
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Jain’s resignation,! which he considered to be a sign of a domestic 
crisis and an outgrowth of difficulties which the English Government 
had to overcome at present. 

The Fiihrer began the conversation with the remark that he wanted 
to speak with the Duce about the new situation that had developed 
with regard to Spain. He would also give a picture of the general 
situation regarding both the preparations for the attack on England 

and the military possibilities. 

He then explained that immediately after the conclusion. of the 
campaign against France large-scale preparations had been made for 
the final struggle with England. It was clear, to be sure, that with 
the defeat of France the war had been won for the Axis Powers, and 
that the rest was merely a question of time. However, for various 
reasons, especially with a view to economic reconstruction, Germany 
and Italy had an interest in bringing about the end of the war as soon 
as possible. It was for this purpose that preparations for a landing 
in England had already been instituted last summer, and this on a 
broad front from Norway to Brest. The first thing to do had been to 
repair the traffic channels. Inasmuch as after the conclusion of the 
French campaign there remained only one single railroad bridge 
across the Meuse to connect the German railroad system with the 
French-Dutch-Belgian system, it had first been necessary to construct 
a large number of emergency bridges. But these for their part had 
obstructed river and canal traffic, so that extensive bridge construction 
had become necessary in order to restore land and water traffic to full 
operation. The Todt Organization, with 100,000 workers, had been 
employed, and had built several hundred new bridges. 

Furthermore it had been necessary to free the harbors of the con- 
quered territory and clear away the ships that had been sunk by the 
Germans. Owing to the great difference between high and low tide 
it had also been very important for the utilization of these harbors - 
to repair the locks. 

Thereafter we had begun to install medium and heavy batteries and 
long-range guns with a range up to 130 kilometers. Owing to the 
need for rail transport, however, this task could be begun only after 
repair of the railroad network. Then there was also the preparation 
of transport ships for crossing the sea. Here mistakes had been 
made at first; too many ships of this type had been concentrated too 
close together in a few harbors, so that a number of losses were in- 
curred through English air raids. Now the concentration of these 
ships had been relaxed and they had been distributed over a larger 
number of harbors. This had been possible, however, only after these 


7The resignation of Neville Chamberlain as Lord President of the Council was 
announced on Oct. 3. , 
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harbors had been cleared. Hand in hand with this went the necessary 
expansion of antiaircraft defenses. 

All in all in this manner a gigantic task had been accomplished 
within a relatively very short time. After completing all these prepa- 
rations Germany had been waiting for the last 4 weeks for favorable 
weather so as to be able to strike the great blow against England. 
Only 5 days of good weather would be needed to gain air supremacy. 
Thereafter 8 to 10 more days of quiet weather would be needed to 
permit the crossing by sea and make possible the necessary cover by 
the Luftwaffe at the same time. For England would certainly not 
proceed with Jarge ships against the German troops while they were 
crossing the sea, but would employ a considerable number of smaller 
units for the purpose, and to fight these off successfully air supremacy 
was absolutely necessary. For the actual crossing of the Channel the 
preparations had been made down to the last detail. For example, 
Germany had produced tanks with floats, as well as the necessary 
steel or concrete pontoons on which these tanks could be transferred 
from water to land and back to water. 

On the basis of weather predictions Germany had made the deci- 
sion to attack about 4 weeks ago. He (the Fihrer) had personally 
conferred once more with the weather experts and had obtained from 
them the absolute assurance that in all circumstances a period of fine 
weather was imminent. Thereupon he had given the Reichsmarschall 
the order to attack at 7:00 a.m. Contrary to the predictions, how- 
ever, the weather had been bad and they had waited one hour after 
another for the predicted improvement, until it finally came around 
2:00 p.m. After a few hours, however, the weather changed and the 
action had to be broken off. Since then the German Wehrmacht had 
been waiting for good weather every day for the last 4 weeks and 
their hopes had been disappointed time and again. 

Tactically the German plans had been aimed first at destruction of 
English fighter planes. The plan had been to attack London with 
strong bomber units accompanied by likewise very strong fighter 
escorts, thereby forcing the English fighter arm to fight. The Ger- 
man fighters, though not as fast as the Italian ones, were absolutely 
superior to the English machines, whereas the long-range fighters 
[Zerstérer] were naturally not entirely superior to the regular 
fighters [Jager]. At first the losses had been 1:2 in favor of Ger- 
many, and as time went on had risen to 1:3 or even more, since in the 
meantime the quality of the English crews had deteriorated consid- 
erably. In connection with the destruction of the enemy fighter arm, 
the destruction of the airfields in the vicinity of the projected landing 
points had been provided for, according to the methods tested in 
Poland and France. The first large-scale attack 4 weeks ago had 
been carried out with about 1,500 bombers and fighters. 
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Since then the waiting period had not been allowed to pass by 
- unused. In spite of unfavorable weather England had been under 
attack day and night. . Every hour of good weather had been used for 
this purpose, so that signs of disintegration were already becoming 
visible in Great Britain, and they were constantly being augmented 
especially by the night attacks on London. Even though it was not 
possible to aim with exactness in bad weather and it was not known 
where the bombs fell, nevertheless in the long run it would be impos- 
sible to stand the nervous strain of these constant attacks, As soon as 
the weather became somewhat better attacks would be systematically 
carried out on airfields, engine, and airplane factories, waterworks, ca- 
nal installations, antiaircraft factories, gasoline and oil dumps, power 
plants and the like. Owing to the constant attacks on London the Eng- 
lish were forced to concentrate their air defense there, so that it was 
easier for certain special formations of the Luftwaffe to carry out 
systematic low-level attacks to destroy key industries all over the 
country outside of London, render harbor installations unusable, and 
infest them with a new type of mine which the British cannot clear 
away for months. 

Nevertheless the bad weather was naturally a great obstacle, and the 
results that would have been attained in 4 days with favorable weather 
could be reached in these circumstances in 40 to 50 days at best. In any 
case an extraordinary amount had been done, and more was simply not 
possible in the given circumstances. 

For the rest, in no circumstances must there be a reversal anywhere. 
For in such a case unpleasant consequences might arise for the Axis 
Powers. He was thinking not so much of military as of psychological 
consequences, particularly on the English who, considering that their 
Empire was constructed almost entirely on the basis of prestige, would 
gain new courage from such a reversal. 

Now the question arose as to why the English continued to hold out 
despite everything in a situation which was hopeless for them from 
military point of view. In his opinion this fact was due to two hopes. 
Great Britain placed her hopes in America and in Russia. 

But America would only be able to deliver matériel. The figures 
published on her delivery capacity were lies pure and simple. It was 
possible to construct a rather good picture of the production capacity 
‘of the American airplane industry by considering the number of 
workers employed, the amount of aluminum produced, and the possi- 
bilities for manufacturing engines; one came to the conclusion that the 
American possibilities in this field stayed within moderate bounds. In 
this connection the Fiihrer stressed the difficulties in Britain’s supply 
of aluminum. ; 

~ And now America had also been warned by the Tripartite Pact. The _ 
Fiihrer termed the official reaction very cowardly, and expressed his 
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conviction that seeing the possibility of a two-front war would have 
quite a dampening effect on America. 

England’s second hope was based on Russia. In this connection 
the Fiihrer remarked that a year ago Stalin had certainly believed 
there would be a long European war accompanied by a general attrition 
of Europe. He had certainly expected this to result in a relief for 
Russia and new perspectives in a Europe which had been bled white, 
and now he was doubtless disappointed at the quick conclusion of the 
war. The Kremlin had calculated wrong this time. Germany was not 
afraid of Russia and had prepared everything for defense. To be 
sure, 17 divisions of older age groups had been demobilized, but 40 
new divisions had been organized, so that after March a total of 100 
first-class divisions, 24 of them armored, would be available. He (the 
Fithrer) considered it out of the question that Russia would undertake 
anything. 

The Reich Foreign Minister underscored these statements and 
pointed out that in his opinion the Russians were afraid of Germany 
and Stalin would certainly not undertake anything on his own initia- 
tive ; the Duce readily granted this. 

The Fiihrer then said he approved directing the Russians toward 
India or at least the Indian Ocean, but added that he doubted it 
would be possible really to set the Russians in motion actively in this 
direction. In any case the Russians would not represent any problem 
for Germany even if worst came to worst. However, as the well-known 
Pravda article on the Tripartite Pact proved, they seemed to regard 
matters very reasonably.’ 

Thus both hopes of the English were illusory and would bring only 
disappointments sooner or later. Independent of the question of the 
direct attack on England, however, it was a matter of attacking the 
British Empire at other places, too, and of inflicting injury on it at 
every possible point. After a short mention of the Spanish question 
the Fiihrer came to speak of territorial demands on France. Franco 
had approached him (the Fiihrer) with the question of eventual 
participation in the war by Spain, and had thereby advanced certain 
territorial claims to Gilbraltar and Morocco. On the basis of the war 
already won Germany and Italy had their own claims on France, too. 
Thus Italy wanted, with regard to metropolitan France, a correction of 
the Italian-French border, as well as Corsica and Tunis. He (the 
Fihrer) wanted to assure the Duce herewith that Germany would 


never conclude peace with France without satisfaction of the Italian 
claims. 


* A translation of the Pravda article of Sept. 30 is i 
printed in Harriet L. Moore 
Soviet Far Eastern Policy 1 931-1945 (Princeton, 1945), pp. 249-250. : 
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The Duce interjected here that it was only a question of 8,000 
square kilometers, i. e., 1,000 square kilometers of Nice and 7,000 for 
the remaining area. 

The Fiihrer continued by explaining the German claims on France. 
Here it was mainly a question of Alsace-Lorraine, with new strategical 
borders, as well as colonial bases on the Atlantic coast of Morocco in 
Agadir or Casablanca, which Germany wanted to build up for her 
own purposes. She would build docks, repair shops, drydocks, and oil 
stations there, and of course also fortifications. In Africa she required 
besides the return of her former colonies only a rounding out of her 
colonial possessions in Central Africa. 

- With regard to the bases, the Fiihrer mentioned that such a request 
had also been made of Spain in case Morocco should be assigned to 
her. Asa substitute for this he would also be satisfied with one of the 

“Canary Islands. However, Franco had rejected these claims in a letter 
to him, with the remark that in time of peace Germany did not need 
these bases, and in wartime all of Spain’s harbors would be at her 
disposal? To this the remark should be made that Germany was not 
interested in Spanish harbors, but that she needed bases of her own, 
already developed and equipped by herself in peacetime. 

For the rest, Spain’s entry into the war was of strategic significance 
only in connection with the conquest of Gibraltar; her military help 
was absolutely nil, especially in consideration of the fact, again con- 
firmed just recently by reports from Admiral Canaris,* that the inner 
situation of the country was bad, Franco’s position was not very 
strong, and the economy was entirely prostrate, It was for this reason 
that Spain had asked to have 400,000 tons of grain placed at her dis- 
posal by Germany in case she entered the war.® For Germany this 
amounted to a serious sacrifice. From the standpoint of nutrition the 
Reich had not been badly prepared for the war, but at its start one 
could not foresee the operation in Norway, which was purely an import 
area as far as grain was concerned. Holland and Belgium were also 
import areas, so that Germany had to reduce her own grain consump- 
tion very greatly. Ifthe grain harvest was only fair, then it would be 
necessary to use considerable amounts of potatoes, available owing to 
a good harvest, for the production of bread. 

Other misgivings arose because, as experience has shown, the 
Spaniards make further demands later on, as they did for example dur- 
ing the Civil War when at first they asked for only 12 transport planes 
(and ended with 800, interjected the Duce at this point). The danger 
existed that these habits might now be resumed also with regard to 
food support, especially since owing to the lack of statistics the 

* See document No. 88. 


* These reports by Canaris have not been found. 
® See document No. 63. 
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Spaniards themselves had no exact picture of their own supply 
situation. 

Then the Fiihrer spoke of the debt question. At the start of the Civil 
War he had told Franco that he would ask for no repayment from him 
during the hostilities, but at that time he was not yet aware how large 
the support of Spain would be.* He had only asked that after his 
victory Franco pay back his debts a3 @ man ef honor.’ If Franco 
had lost, he (the Fithrer) would simply have bet on the wrong card. 
The total amount that Spain owed Germany amounted to 400 million 
reichsmarks, which had to be paid off some day somehow. Also the 
new requests for grain, gasoline (at the extremely high rate of 56,000 
tons a month) and the like had to be paid for some day.* But when 
one brought up this question the Spaniards took the position, as Franco 
had also hinted in his letter to the Fiihrer, that this was a matter of 
confusing idealism and materialism, The Fiihrer was almost repre- 
sented as if he were a little Jew who was haggling about the most 
sacred possessions of mankind.® 

The Spanish claims related to Gibraltar, Morocco, and Oran.?? It 
would doubtless be very difficult to make this last demand acceptable 
to the French. The danger existed here that.the French would learn 
of these things and then take the position that there was no use in fur- 
ther defending their African colonies, considering the plans to cede 
them to Spain later. It was possible that a local movement to secede 
from the Vichy Government might be started by an energetic officer 
and in this way West Morocco would be played into the hands of the 
English. Then the Axis Powers would face the necessity of conquer- 
ing Morocco by force of arms. This would in itself be a difficult ven- 
ture, and it was not impossible that it would be further complicated 
by a break with the Axis Powers at this moment by Spain. 

On the other hand the Axis Powers had done everything since the 
armistice to prevent such a development. They had waived the sur- 
render of the French fleet in order that it might not escape to North 
Africa and there support an independent French colonial empire that 
would have been useful to the English as an air base and would have 
posed a serious threat especially for Italy. At the conclusion of the 
armistice they had said in Germany and Italy that it was good if the 
Pétain Government remained at the helm, because it was possible to 
exert an influence on it, whereas a French émigré government in Lon- 
don under de Gaulle would have been withdrawn from any influence 
by the Axis Powers. 


* Cf. vol. m1 of this series, documents Nos, 213 and 223. 
* These words were scored through in the original text. 
* See document No. 63. 

* See document No. 88, 

* See document No. 116. 
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For this reason Germany had taken a negative attitude toward the 
Spanish wishes for signing a protocol in which Germany conceded the 
Spanish claims. In return for their claims the Spaniards had merely 
expressed their sympathy for the Axis Powers in this protocol and in a 
vague form stated they were ready to enter the war at a time still to be 
established.” At best one could agree officially to the Spanish terri- 
torial claims when there was absolute certainty that landings by the 
English in Africa were impossible, i. e., only when England was en- 
tirely beaten or when bases for dive bombers were assured in a circum- 
ference of 350 kilometers from the landing points of the English. 

In these circumstances the question arose whether it was not possible 
to bring France and Spain to a common line and in this way bring 
about a continental coalition against England. The French knew 
that they had to cede some territory. The Italian claims had already 
been communicated to them before the war. If it were now made clear 
to them that they could compensate themselves with English Nigeria 
for a limited cession of Moroccan territory, then it might perhaps 

_not be impossible to move them to accept more modest Spanish claims. 
Naturally it had to be made clear to the Spaniards that they had to get 
along entirely without the cession of Oran and keep their wishes as to 
Morocco within dimensions acceptable to the French. In these circum- 
stances the French would after all still retain the main parts of their 
colonial empire, for Germany intended to ask only to round off her ter- 
ritory in Central Africa but nothing more. She had received a con- 
siderable increase in territory in the east and north of Europe and did 
not intend to make big demands for colonies only because they would 
look good on the map. Germany was aware that a great deal of time 
was necessary to develop colonies. Holland had needed 200 years to 
make the Dutch Indies into a really productive colony, and the English 
colonies had also not been built up from one day to the next; in many 
cases they were still entirely undeveloped and worthless today. 

In these circumstances one had to consider the situation carefully 
before taking any final steps with the Spaniards. If a compromise 
could be found between the French hopes and the Spanish wishes a 
European coalition against England would thereby be brought into 
being. It was therefore a question of finding out whether there was 
any equivalent for France in Nigeria for cession of part of Morocco. 

The Fiihrer then pointed to the various concessions which had 
been made the French after the armistice, without anything really 
having been received from them in return. He informed the Duce 
about the essential content of the conversation between Field Marshal 
von Brauchitsch and General Huntziger,* and stressed in particular 


1 Of. vol. x of this series, document No. 16. 
® See vol. 1x of this series, document No. 488. 
* Document No. 112. 
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the wish expressed by Huntziger that France recognized her defeat, 
to be sure, but did want to save the main part of her colonial empire. 
One would have to be clear about the fact that France should never 
again be permitted to become a strong power, since she would in no 
case forget the present defeat by Germany and Italy and would take 
the first opportunity for revanche. France would never get over 
the fact that Germany ruled on the Rhine and that an Italian empire 
existed in the Mediterranean. She had attacked Germany 29 times 
in the course of three centuries on account of the Rhine, and she 
would do the same with Italy for the sake of the Mediterranean. 
The French were simply not a Romanic people, but were Gauls with 
the characteristics typical of the latter, and the talk of the Latin 
sister was absolutely without justification. In spite of the present 
difficulties England and France would sooner or later get together 
again. At the moment, however, the ideal solution consisted in creat- 
ing a European coalition against England including France and 
Spain. The question was whether one could find a compromise between 
the French hopes and the Spanish wishes, and possibly feelers would 
have to be put out to the French to ascertain whether they were 
willing to relinquish at least part of Morocco for British Nigeria. 
The German colonial claims were moderate, as he had already men- 
tioned. They consisted merely in rounding off the former German 
colonial possessions in Central Africa to consolidate the [word illeg- 
ible] German colonies as compactly as possible. Germany was not 
out to win the greatest possible number of square kilometers of 
colonial territory, but simply needed raw materials, in particular 
lumber, whose lack made itself unpleasantly felt in the production 
of the new Vista fiber. Then she also wanted to obtain oils and 
fats from the colonies. In connection with this there arose the neces- 
sity of securing the sea route to the new German colonies by means of 
bases along the French coast, and access to the open sea through the 
development of the Norwegian positions. Germany would never get 
out of Norway. She intended to develop Trondheim as a large naval 
harbor. 

If a compromise between the French and the Spanish interests 
should not be possible, however, one should consider very carefully 
which of the then available possibilities to prefer. An attack on 
Gibraltar was technically quite feasible. Germany possessed certain 
specialized troops that had successfully accomplished similar tasks 
in the west, and they could doubtless also achieve the conquest of the 
Rock. At any rate the war was won for the Axis Powers unless they 
should do something very inept. For this reason, too, there must in 
no circumstances be a reversal. 

The Fiihrer then came to speak of the reorganization of the German 
armored forces. Part had been set aside for the operation against 
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England; however, a total of 14 divisions had been newly organized, 
and if Italy needed specialized troops of this kind, Germany would be 
glad to make them available. The Fiihrer would also be glad to offer 
the Duce Stukas and long-range fighters with a radius of action of 
400-500 km., as thanks for his placing Italian air forces at our disposal 
in the west. Moreover, Germany had developed the aforementioned 
mines with which the Suez Canal could be closed for months. The 
same was true of the harbor of Alexandria. These were mines which 
lay on the bottom of the sea and were still effective at a depth of 30 
meters. Special airplanes were necessary for laying them, since the 
mines were very heavy. They contained 600 kg. of explosives, so as 
to exert their destructive effect on ships even from such depths. 
Naturally Germany would also provide the planes. In this connection 
the Fiihrer stressed the advantage of deep water harbors, such as Italy 
possessed, for example, in contrast to-the German North Sea and 
Baltic harbors like Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, though of course the Ger- 
man fleet had the alternative of moving to Norway. 

The Duce answered that in Italy they had followed the preparations 
for the landing in England with great interest. He was firmly con- 
vinced that with good weather and after air supremacy had been 
achieved this operation of the German Wehrmacht would be success- 
fully executed. In the present circumstances, however, the bad 
weather perhaps signified another winter of war. Italy was not con- 
_ cerned at the prospect, since it was her first war winter, morale was 
good, her food supplies assured and the party strong, so that the 
people followed their leadership willingly. He also believed that 
England’s secret and open hopes were placed in the United States 
and Russia. In the meantime, however, according to the reports re- 
ceived in Italy, the German Luftwaffe had already shattered the nerves 
of the English people by its constant bombing attacks. A crisis also 
seemed to be developing within the English Government. Chamber-. 
Jain’s retirement seemed to be a sign of this. Here he saw a certain 
parallel between Chamberlain-Churchill and Daladier-Reynaud. 

No danger threatened from Russia. It was doubtless good to direct 
Russia toward India. He did not believe, however, that the Soviet 
Union would do anything concrete in this direction. 

‘The United States came into question solely as a deliverer of war 
material. After the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact the domestic 
situation in the United States had also become more difficult owing 
to a strengthening of the anti-interventionist groups. For America 
it was too late to try playing a role in the present conflict. Moreover, 
Roosevelt’s position was no longer as strong as before, for the Amer- 
icans feared a war on two fronts. : 

The Duce agreed entirely with the Fiihrer in regard to the creation 
of a continental coalition with the inclusion of France and Spain. He 
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listed once more in this connection the Italian claims on France, They 
amounted in all to 8,000 square kilometers, and it was a question of a 
border correction at Nice, whereby the right of option was to be pro- 
vided for the inhabitants of this area, and of Corsica, Tunis, and 
French Somaliland. He assumed that the German-claims were also 
modest. Germany would however surely demand the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

In this connection the Duce asked the Fiihrer how many inhabitants 
France would still have after the territorial cessions. The Fihrer 
replied after short deliberation that he estimated the future popula- 
tion of France would be over 35 million, or even up to 88 or 39 million. 

To a further question of the Duce as to the German demands on 
France the Fiihrer replied that we demanded Alsace-Lorraine with a 
strategically improved border, as well as the ore basins of Longwy and 
Briey, and also a further border correction south of Belfort. 

The Duce asked further about the German demands in northern 
France, whereupon the Fiihrer answered that these would depend on 
the development of relations with the Netherlands and with Belgium. 
Since he wanted Holland to retain her colonial empire, the connections 
with this country could only be of a loose kind. Belgium would have 
to give up her unclear attitude and decide definitely for Germany. In 
any case, however, Germany would have to have bases on the coast. 

The Duce replied that in order to bring about clear relations with 
France, which were a prerequisite for her participation in the con- 
tinental coalition, it would be necessary to conclude a peace treaty with 
her in the near future. In the present situation France was constantly 
asking for new concessions, but had also stumbled into a real state of 
enmity with England. If Germany and Italy wanted to utilize this 
attitude for their own purposes, the position of France had to be en- 
tirely clarified. If France were denied the weapons she had asked to 
have released, the danger would exist that a new de Gaulle would 
arise (the old one having been finished by the failure at Dakar) and 
cause new difficulties. This danger was especially great if something - 
were arranged with Spain that meant great damage to France. On 
the other hand he, too, was convinced that France was the enemy of 
the Axis Powers and would always remain so, and that one should 
therefore not let her regain her strength. 

With regard to Spain, the Duce stated that an understanding 
between that country and France would be impossible if Spain’s claim 
to Morocco should be recognized. Spain demanded much and gave 
nothing. He had had a long, frank conversation with Serrano Sufer in 
this sense. Incidentally, the latter had described the domestic situation 
in Spain to him as very bad; there was economic distress and food was 
scarce all over the country. The Duce then read the memorandum of 
his conversation with Serrano Sufier, which was also transmitted in 
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writing at the end of the conference.* He summarized his attitude 
_toward Spain with the words “wait and see.” 

In conclusion the Duce remarked once more in regard to this whole 
complex of questions that he found the idea of a continental coalition 
excellent, but that the prerequisite for its realization consisted in set- 
tling the relations of the Axis to France and finding a compromise be- 
tween France and Spain. 

Regarding Italy’s military situation, the Duce stated that he had 
just given the order for execution of the second phase of the cam- 

. paign against. Egypt, which would culminate in the conquest of Mersa 
Matrih. The operation would begin between October 10 and 15, and 
would be concluded the same month. The occupation of Mersa Matrih 
would permit the Italians to dispatch bombers with fighter escorts to 
Alexandria, which was only 220 kilometers away. To be sure, the 
Italian generals had said it was “incautious” to execute the operations 
at the present moment. He (the Duce) had summoned Graziani to 
Rome, however, and issued him the strict order to begin the action. 
Italy had a considerable number of troops available in Libya. There 

were 15 divisions, 12 of which originated in the mother country and 
3 in Libya; they had shown themselves to be very good and loyal 
soldiers. Whereas in the previous phase long distances had had to be 
covered by foot, the intention now was to transport the troops by truck 
so that they could be fresh for the attack on Mersa Matrih. 

Although he did not need any assistance for this second phase of the 

campaign against Egypt, since the available 200 armored vehicles, 
100 of them heavy tanks, were sufficient, he might be forced to utilize 
the aid of Germany for the third phase, 1. e., the battle against Alex- 
andria, in the form of “auto wagons,” [“Autowagen”], German tanks, 
and dive bombers. The English would doubtless defend the Nile delta 
stubbornly, because they were well aware of its importance for the 
entire Empire, and realized the tremendous repercussions of a defeat 
in Egypt on India and the Near East. This third phase would begin 
in the middle of November. At the moment the weather was very 
favorable for the Italians, whereas at 35° [95° F.] in the shade it was 
still too hot for the English. The improved weather situation was 
also reflected in water consumption, which had fallen from 5 litres per 
man in August to 2 litres: In November it would only be 1 litre. 
For the operation against Alexandria he would request of Germany 
50 to 100 large tanks of 30 tons. For the rest he was firmly convinced 

’ that the Italian Army would beat the English. The losses in the 

campaign thus far had been very small, amounting to merely 500 men. 


“The memorandum referred to has not been found in the files of the Foreign 
Ministry, but a memorandum of Mussolini’s conversation with Serrano Suiier on 
hae aoe is printed in Galeazzo Ciano, L’Europa verso la catastrofe, pp. 

594. 
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The Fiihrer expressed his satisfaction with the Italian successes in 
Africa. Every blow hurt the prestige of the British Empire, which, 
as he had already said, was the greatest prestige phenomenon in the 
world and was therefore especially sensitive on this score. He was 
awaiting impatiently the moment when-he could land in England. 
Forty divisions were lying in readiness for this operation, and were 
practicing day and night the loading, unloading, landing, and every 
other kind of special operation involved in the operation against 
England. ; 

The Duce then also mentioned that the Italian supplies of airplane 
gasoline would last for 13 months and that the Italian Navy was also 
supplied with fuel for the same period. Moreover, he had given the 
Navy strict orders to attack the English wherever they were en- 
countered. So far the Navy had lost 10 submarines, 5 destroyers, and 
the cruiser Colleoni; i. e., it had lost 25,000 tons out of 600,000. 

The Fiihrer gave the German losses as 10 destroyers, 2 light and 1 
heavy cruiser, and the Admiral Graf Spee. The Duce said the Italian 
Air Force had lost 200 machines in action and 400 in training. The 
English had also lost 400 machines. Italy was building 500 new 
machines a month, including a very efficient new fighter, which the 
Duce called the best in the world, as well as a new model bomber. 

The Fiihrer termed the German losses in personnel in the campaign 
thus far relatively small. Germany had lost a total of 150,000 men in 
dead and wounded. The losses in matériel and ammunition amounted 
to practically nothing. The losses of the Luftwaffe had been made up 
by current production, so that the number of machines was kept con- 
stantly at the same level. Germany too was developing new models. 
The dive bombers, when they had fighter escorts, had proved to be 
very good, as had the long-distance bombers and the Ju. 88. The 
German fighters were good; their only shortcoming was too small a 
radius of action. Besides the long-distance bombers and the long- 
distance fighters still other new models were in the process of develop- 
ment. In any case there was not a spot in England, including the 
west coast, where German bombs were not being dropped. 

Germany had lost 28 submarines so far. However, production was 
constantly increasing and would be brought from 10 per month to 
17 and finally 25. However, at the moment a large number of sub- 
marines were being used for training purposes, so as to get the crews 
ready for the large number of boats now being produced with their 
tasks. Moreover, Germany had built 8 new destroyers, so that the loss 
of 10 had already been largely compensated for, and also 3 heavy 
cruisers. She would not build any more large ships, as the intention 
was first to await the results of the war experiences in order to make 
the necessary new improvements after the end of the war. Since the 
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commissioning of the Bismarck and the Tirpitz Germany possessed 4 
very modern and very fast battleships (speed of 31 knots). 

To the question of concluding peace with France the Fiihrer stated 
that in winter the air war against England could be carried on only 
from French territory. Both in Germany and in England it was im- 
possible to launch planes owing to the frequent ground fogs. If it 
were possible to start from airfields in France where there was no fog, 
however, then bombing attacks could easily be executed even in case of 
ground fog, since the church towers, chimneys, and other elevated 
parts of buildings stood out above the ground fog and permitted clear 
recognition of the position of the objectives to be bombed. Also the 
submarine harbors along the French coasts, where there were also 
Italian submarines which the Duce had kindly made available, were 
extremely important as bases for operations. 

Then the Duce asked what treatment should now be accorded Spain. 

The Fiihrer answered that he intended to tell Franco plainly, in a 
letter of reply, that the Spanish claims were too high and that Oran 
could not be awarded to Spain.* These things could only be discussed 
with Franco directly, and if the latter was still interested in a con- 
versation with him (the Fihrer) after the disclosures to be made to 
him in the reply, then he was willing to meet with him at the Spanish- 
French border. 

The Duce mentioned here the plan of a meeting with Franco in 
an Italian town outside of Rome. For reasons of domestic policy 
Franco evidently placed great value on a visit to Italy. Because of 
the Vatican, however, he wanted to avoid Rome. One should be 

_careful in the case of Spain to prevent this country, in which there 
was a strongly Anglophile party including even the Foreign Minister 
himself,* from going over to the side of England. For this reason 
he (the Duce) wanted first of all to tell Serrano Suier, who was wait- 
ing for him in Rome, that Germany and Italy were entirely of Spain’s 
opinion in regard to the claims which Spain had against England, 
i.e., Gibraltar. The territorial claims against France, however, could 
only be settled conclusively at the time peace was concluded, along 
with the territorial claims of Germany and Italy. It was not ad- 
visable to say more at the moment, and one should anyway follow a 
wait-and-see policy. The Fiihrer expressed agreement with this, and 
for his part posed the question of getting together with France. He 
would prefer to establish personal contact with Francois-Poncet, who 

~ incidentally. was the French delegate to the Red Cross. 

* See document No. 221. Such a letter from Hitler to Franco has not been 


found. 
* Juan Beigbeder y Atienza. 
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The Reich Foreign Minister pointed out that this was not quite 
accurate,” but that a meeting could easily be arranged. _ 3 

A possible meeting between the Fiihrer and General Huntziger wa: 
also discussed. It was stressed in this connection that in return for 
the alleviations and concessions granted the French, something should 
be demanded of them: the reconquest or defense of their colonial 
empire by fighting against the British. In this France would be 
given the possibility of receiving compensation in the form of British 
colonies for any cessions of [her own] colonial territory. 

In reply to a question interjected by the Duce the Fiihrer said he 
was also willing to permit the French Government to return to Paris 
as soon as agreement had been reached with it on this question. 

The Fithrer then called Field Marshal Keitel into the conference. 
With the aid of maps the latter explained the military problems that 
had come up in the course of the conversation so far, in particular the 
question of the bases along the coast of West Africa and the radius 
of action of the German air force along the West African and Euro- 
pean coasts. 

Immediately thereafter the conversation was continued at a Juncheon 
for four. 

Scumipr 

* André Francois-Poncet had been designated President of the French Red | 


Cross by the Vichy Government in July 1940, but shortly thereafter the appoint- 
ment was canceled at the behest of German authorities in Paris, 


No. 150 
77/58179 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
TOP SECRET Manrw, October 4, 1940, 
No. 3373 of October 4 Received October 5—-12:45 a. m. 


On the return trip I again discussed exhaustively in detailed con- 
versations with influential members of the Spanish delegation, par- 
ticularly Figueras, the Secretary General of the Morocco Admin- 
istration, the questions treated in Berlin, and tried to create better 
understanding on the part of the Spaniards for the fact that they 
had to give something in return for the great concession contemplated 
by us. From the course of these discussions, in which the Spaniards 
undoubtedly reflected the views of the Spanish Minister of Interior, 
it seems to me fairly certain that out of regard for public opinion 
the Spanish Government would noé consent to a cession of former 
Spanish colonial territory (on which, indeed, we also did not wish 
to insist) nor to the granting of a base in the Canary Islands. 

On the other hand it probably will not be especially difficult for the 


Spaniards to resign themselves to our retaining a portion of French 
4618896023 
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Morocco, although they express objections precisely to the selection 
of Agadir because this port is the principal approach to Ifni, which 
is in their possession. 

The Spaniards will probably also comply with our economic de- 
mands in Morocco and Spain, which are contained in a draft of an 
agreement prepared by Ministerialdirektor Wiehl and designated as 
“B.”1 Statements by Sefor Figueras also make it appear possible, 
moreover, that the Spaniards will also give their consent to the pay- 
ment of the Spanish debt arising out of the Civil War, in the manner 
originally proposed by us. 

I request instructions as to the further handling of the mattter.? 

: STOHRER 


* Document No. 126. . 

7On instructions from Ribbentrop, Weizsicker wired Stohrer on Oct. 12 
that these questions were still being studied and that he should await further 
instructions while maintaining in the meantime an attitude of reserve (tele- 
gram No. 1720: 77/58180). 


No. 151 


182/85407 
The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Minisiry 


URGENT Bucuazest, October 4, 1940—11:00 p. m. 
No. 1716 of October 4 Received October 5—1:30 p. m. 

For Reich Air Ministry. Attaché Group. 

General Antonescu requests that we send elements for the aerial 
defense of Ploesti (antiaircraft artillery and pursuit planes, the 
latter perhaps by air) simultaneously with the arrival of the advance 
“party. The General bases his request on (1) the Tippelskirch proto- 
col, and (2) the danger to the oil fields, which would become increas- 
ingly great as soon as the arrival of the advance party becomes known 
in England. 

| GERSTENBERG 


Supplement by the Chief of Mission: It is my opinion, also, that 
it is imperative to send at least pursuit planes in the near future, 
because the relations between Rumania and England have grown 
worse in the last few days in consequence of the arrest,” and it is 
possible that the news of the arrival of the advance parties might 


* See document No. 75 and footnote 1. 

* Fabricius reported on Oct. 1 that five British petroleum engineers had been 
arrested on Sept. 27 and had confessed to acts of sabotage against oil trans- — 
ports to Germany (telegram No. 1690: 182/85387). 
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lead to the rupture of relations threatened by the English Minister? 
In pro-English circles of the capital there is much talk of imminent 
English air attacks on the oil fields. 

Fasrictus 


"This had been reported by Fabricius in telegram No. 1708 of Oct. 4 
(182/85402). 


No. 152 
2366/489217-19 
The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Rome, October 4, 1940, 
No. 2872 


Subject : Tripartite Pact. 


From a generally reliable source I have heard the following con- 
cerning the opinion of Italian circles regarding the Tripartite Pact: 

1. In the Palazzo Chigi ? the practical effectiveness of the Tripartite 
Pact is not very highly valued, as far as Japan is concerned. The 
statements on the Pact made by the spokesman of the Japanese For- 
eign Ministry were received here with considerable amazement.? At 
the instance of Mussolini they were published only in very brief ab- 
stract. Special displeasure was caused by the statement that the Pact 
did not work automatically, and that the attack of a third country need 
not necessarily lead to a declaration of war by the other signatory 
countries. (In Rome the automatic effectiveness of the Pact was 
strongly emphasized on the first day after it was signed.) 

The Palazzo Chigi sees in the Japanese statement an attempt on the 
part of Japan to preserve full freedom of action even after conclusion 
of the Tripartite Pact, in order that she may continue her political and 
diplomatic game as heretofore without committing herself to the 
policy of the Axis. Japan, in the opinion of Italian political circles, 
concluded the Pact only in order to consolidate her own position in 
the Far East and to obtain a weapon against the continuation of the 
smuggling of war material to Chiang Kai-shek. The Palazzo Chigi is 
firmly of the belief that Japan will not carry through a radical anti- 
British policy. 

2. They take the view in the Palazzo that despite the conclusion of 
the Tripartite Pact the United States, even if it does not enter the war 
on the side of England immediately after the presidential elections, 


* The Italian Foreign Ministry. 
* Cf. statements on the Pact by Yakichiro Suma, Foreign Office spokesman, re- 
ported in the New York Times of Sept. 28, 1940, p. 1. 
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will expedite deliveries of all kinds to England. This tendency will be 
noticeable especially in regard to ee of American planes on a 
very large scale. 
By order: 
Bismarck 


No. 153 


4079/E069140~41 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Hora ge Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 1055 of October 5 Toxyo, October 5, 1940—10: 50 a: m. 
Received October 5—9: 35 p. m. 
Pol. VITT 1240. 


The Foreign Minister repeatedly stressed the desire of the Japanese 
Government for the earliest possible appointment of the technical 
commissions provided for in the Tripartite Pact. On the Japanese 
. side it is proposed for Tokyo that a main commission be appointed, 
consisting of the Deputy Ministers for Foreign Affairs, Economics, 
- Finance, and Transportation, the Deputy Chiefs of the General Staff 
and the Admiralty Staff, as well as the German and Italian Ambas- 
sadors; also the appointment of two subcommissions as follows: 

_ 1, An economic commission, consisting of the Director of the 

Economic Department of the Foreign Ministry and representatives 
of the German and Italian Embassies; specialists from the appro- 
priate Japanese ministries would be summoned at need. 

2. A military commission, regarding the composition of which no 
. final Japanese proposals are available as yet. The Japanese intend to 
have the German and Italian armed forces Attachés belong to it, and 
experts from home would be assigned to them for the handling of 
special questions. The Foreign Ministry-assumes that in Europe like- 
wise a main commission and two subcommissions will be formed and 
that they will be composed in a way similar to those appointed here, 
with the provision that they will meet in either a German or an Italian 
city as the occasion requires. In view of the great interest of the Japa- 
nese Government and public in the early establishment of the commis- 
sions, I request, in agreement with the Italian Ambassador, that 
approval be given for the formal establishment of the main commission 
through the issuance of a joint statement, primarily intended for the 
public, by the Deputy Foreign Minister and the two Axis Ambassadors 


at a meeting to be set by the Foreign Minister.* 
Orr 


1 See document No. 185. 
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No. 154 
121/120026-27 


The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the German 
Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 


No. 191 of October 5 HWIX, Ocroser 5, 1940-—10: 50 p, m. 
Received October 5—11:40 p. m. 


With reference to my report No. 2331 of September 26.7 
The Armistice Commission has composed the following draft of an 


instruction for the Mixed German-Italian Control Commission for 
Africa. 


“German Armistice Commission, Chefgruppe I a, instruction for 
the Mixed German-Italian Control Commission. 

1. The German and Italian Armistice Commissions shall be equally 
responsible for the Mixed German-Italian Control Commission. 

2. The Commission shall be composed of a German delegation and 
an Italian delegation. The head of the Italian delegation, as chair- 
man, will be responsible for the joint activity of the entire commission, 
in close cooperation with the chief of the German delegation. _ 

3. It is the function of the Commission ‘to supervise the implementa- 
tion of the Armistice Agreement in West and Equatorial Africa, as 
well as on the Atlantic coast of Morocco.’ 


Tn detail: 


a. Military—control of the deployment of the forces made 
available to the French for restoring peace and order, attitude of 
the officers’ corps, morale of the troops, condition of ships and | 
coastal fortifications. 

b. Political—general evaluation of political developments, atti- 
tude of the French authorities, morale of the population, observa- 
tion of English influence. 

c. Economic—in cooperation with an economic delegation that 
may be sent, reporting on general economic conditions, the food 
situation, imports and exports, control of merchant shipping, the 
air transport situation, proposals for economic policy measures. 


4. Fhe control area extends over the whole of West and Equatorial 
Africa and the Atlantic coast of Morocco; it represents a unified whole. 
The implementation of the controls is to be managed in close coopera- 
tion between the heads of the German and Italian delegations in such 
a way that, depending on the situation of the control areas and control 
tasks, either a mixed commission, or a German or an Italian commis- 
sion separately, will be sent. In this connection, the principle will 
obtain that the areas bordering on Algeria and Libya on the south 
will be controlled primarily by Italian authorities, and the entire 
Atlantic coast of Africa by German authorities, while the interior of 
Equatorial Africa will be subject to control by both sides. 


* Not found. 
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5. The seat, of the Mixed Control Commission shall be dependent on 
‘the military and political situation. It shall be designated by the 
German and Italian Armistice Commissions upon the joint proposal 
of the heads of the German and Italian delegations. In so doing 
account shall be taken of the transportation and supply situation.” 


If there are any objections on the part of the Foreign Ministry, 
please telephone instructions in the course of October 7. 

. I also wish to refer to my telephoned report to Secretary of Legation 
von Grote, according to which the Control Commission is supposed to 
be ready to leave’as of October 15. Therefore please name the pro- 
posed representative from the Foreign Ministry as soon as possible 
and inform me of his name.” 

HENcKE 


7In a memorandum of Oct. 7 (2032/444947) Woermann recorded that he had 
asked Hencke on the telephone how the division of areas in Africa for control 
purposes had been arrived at and what considerations had been taken into 
account. Hencke had inquired of General von Stiilpnagel, who had told him: 


“Harlier there had been a decision by the Fiihrer that special consideration 
should be given to Italy. From this decision it had resulted that Italy was given 
the chairmanship of the Control Commission. The consideration that the Italian 
arm extended to Africa more readily than the German had also played a part. 
The present division had also come about from the point of view that Italy 
would receive the regions adjoining to the south the areas already controlled 
by her. Practical reasons had, therefore, been the ones which had governed. 
General von Stiilpnagel did not insist on the proposed division and was ready 
to consider any other proposal.” 


The proposals with regard to division of the control areas made by General von 
Sttilpnagel to the OKW appear in Hencke’s telegram of Oct. 12, document No. 175. 


. _ No. 155 
4882/E083059 
The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the Chairman of 
the Special Commission on Economic Questions With the German 
Armistice Commission fs 
Telegram by teletype 
No. 223 Beruin, October 5, 1940. 


_ With reference to your telegram Del. No. 138 of September 30.1 

There are no objections to recognizing in principle, within the 
framework of the restoration of German-French trade, the establish- 
ment of a French control of imports and exports on the outer borders 
of France in the occupied area as well. Please, however, reserve the 
practical implementation of this control, especially its establishment 
locally, until special administrative regulations have been issued, with 
regard to which Herr Michel, Commissioner for Foreign Trade, is to 
negotiate later. 


*Not printed (4382/E083080). 
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For your information: It is agreed here that this can only be a ques- 
tion of a control of the main crossing points, and that Alsace-Lorraine 
must be expected and probably also other areas, as for example the 
two northern départements. 

Wiran 
No. 156 


825 /280086-87 
SS-Gruppenfiihrer H. eudrich to Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 


SECRET Berry, October 5, 1940. 
VI E 12 RM/Bu AZ: 5321 DIT 941 g. 


Dear Parry Comrave von Riszentror: One of my informants has 
learned from reliable Japanese press and diplomatic circles details 
regarding the recall of Japanese Ambassador Eiji Amau from Rome, 
which I submit to you herewith for your information. 

The outgoing Japanese Ambassador in Rome, Eiji Amau, had a 
talk of about 40 minutes duration with Foreign Minister Count Ciano 
on Monday, September 23, 1940, in the course of which Ciano informed 
him of your negotiations with Tokyo and the imminent signing of the 
Tripartite Pact. 

Although Amau has heretofore been considered a moderate friend 
of the Axis and always maintained good relations with Ciano, he 
immediately took a sharp stand against the Pact plan. He complained 
to Count Ciano that he had not been informed in time and designated a, 
German-Italian-Japanese alliance as tactically unwise at the present 
moment. . 

Count Ciano thereupon broke off the conversation, which had as- 
sumed a stormy character, and had the Italian Ambassador in Tokyo 
make a report to the Japanese Foreign Ministry regarding Amau’s 
attitude. The result was that Amau was prematurely recalled from 
his post at Rome, which he had been supposed to occupy for some 
months more, according to an alleged earlier plan of the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry. 

It could not be determined whether the Japanese Prime Minister 
still has the intention, which he is known in Rome to have had, to 
entrust Amau with the formation of a Commissariat for Propaganda. 

In Japanese establishments in Rome (Embassy, Domei Agency, 
journalists, Japanese shipping company) it is being briskly debated at 
present whether the Berlin Pact brings Japan more advantages or 
more disadvantages. Opinions are divided. The attitudes of the 
officials of the Japanese Missions all over Europe are said to be 
similarly divided. They are convinced, however, that the newly 
appointed Ambassadors and Ministers will put an end to this debate 
by extensive changes in personnel. 

HeypricH 
SS-Gruppenfiihrer 
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No. 157 
' F17/081-032 


The Representative of the Foreign Ministry in the Protectorate 
to the Foreign Ministry 


TOP SECRET Pracur, October 5, 1940. 

12.065/D.Pol.2 g. 
Subject: The Fihrer’s decision. . 

_ With reference to my report of September 27, 1940—No. 11.663/D. 
Pol.2g. - 

Regarding the reception of the Reich Protector? and Secretary of 
State Frank by the Fiihrer, I have learned the following from au- 
thentic sources: 

To begin with, the Minister of Justice, Giirtner, gave a report on the 
Czech resistance movement, in which he stated that the first trial of the 
four chief ringleaders would shortly take place before the People’s 
Court. : 

The Fiihrer objected to this procedure and declared that execution 
- squads were good enough for Czech insurgents and rebels. It was a 
mistake to create martyrs through court sentences, as was proved in 
the case of Andreas Hofer and Schlageter. The Czechs would regard 
any sentence as an injustice. As this matter had already entered the 
_ path of court proceedings it was to be continued within this form. 
‘~The trials were to be postponed until after the war, and then amid the 

din of the victory celebrations the proceedings would pass unnoticed. 
Only death sentences could be pronounced, but would be commuted 
later on to life imprisonment or deportation. 

‘Regarding the question of the future of the Protectorate, the Fiihrer 

touched on the following three possibilities: 


1. Continuation of Czech autonomy, under which the Germans 
would live in the Protectorate as fellow citizens with equal rights. 
This possibility was however, out of the question, as one had always 
to reckon with Czech intrigues. | 

2. The resettlement of the Czechs and the Germanization of the 
Bohemian and Moravian area by German settlers. This possibility 
was out of the question too, as its execution would take a hundred years. 

8. The Germanization of the Bohemian and Moravian area by Ger- 
manizing the Czechs, i. e., by their assimilation. The latter would be 
possible with the greater part of the Czech people. Those Czechs 
against whom there were racial objections or who were anti-German 
were to be excepted from this assimilation. This category was to be 
weeded out. . 


* Not found. 
* Constantin Freiherr von Neurath. 
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The Fiihrer decided in favor of the third possibility ; he gave orders 
via Reich Minister Lammers, to put a stop to the multitude of plans 
regarding partition of the Protectorate. The Fiihrer further decided 
that, in the interests of a uniform policy with regard to the Czechs, a 
central Reich authority for the whole of the Bohemian and Moravian 
area should remain at Prague. . 

The present status of the Protectorate thus continues. 

The Fiihrer’s decision followed the lines of the memoranda sub- 
mitted by the Reich Protector and State Secretary Frank 

~ Dr. ZreMEB 


* Neurath’s memorandum of Aug. 31, 1940, and Frank’s of Aug. 28 are printed in 
Trial of the Major War Criminals, vol. xxxm1, document No. 8859-PS (G. B. 
Exhibit 520), pp. 252-271. The origin of these two documents and of the docu- 
ment printed was also taken up during the proceedings at Nuremberg (ibid., 
vol, xvi, pp. 59-69). 


No. 158 


368/207103 . 
Memorandum by the Head of Political Division IX 


Bertin, October 6, 1940. 

Minister Hencke communicated the following by telephone today 
at 10:30a.m. 31 ; 

After his return from the Brenner, General Jodl issued the following 
instruction to General von Stiilpnagel : 2 

For the time being the French Armistice Commission does not need 
to make any further requests for reinforcement of the French troops 
in Africa, since this question will be discussed with it thoroughly in 
the near future. 

General Jodl added confidentially that the decision will turn out 
to be favorable for the French, since the military standpoint won out 
at the Brenner, also with the Italians, who were originally more 
reluctant. 

Submitted herewith via the Deputy Director of the Political De- 
partment and the Under State Secretary for the Political Department 
to the State Secretary. 

FRreyYTAG 


*On Oct. 3 Hencke had informed the Foreign Ministry that he had received 
the following confidential information from General von Stiilpnagel: ‘ 
“The Armistice Commission has been instructed by the High Command of the 
Webrmacht to avoid in the near future any unpleasantness toward the French. 
If vigorous notes, threats, etc., should be needed on the merits of a case, attempt 
to postpone dealing with the matter for a while.” (3697/E035995-97) , 
See document No. 108, footnote 4. 
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No. 159 
104/112568 
The Chargé d@’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Moscow, October 6, 1940—12:: 40 p. m. 
No. 2110 of October 6 Received October 6—3:00 p. m. 


With reference to my telegram No. 2095 of October 4.3 

On the occasion of the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact, I visited 
Ambassador Togo of Japan and Ambassador Rosso of Italy. 

Togo told me that he had seen Molotov after the signing of the 
Tripartite Pact.? Molotov declared that the attitude of the Soviet 
Government will depend on how the Tripartite Pact is implemented. 
In general Molotov was reserved, and it was Togo’s impression that 

_he even showed a certain dissatisfaction with the conclusion of the 
Pact. 

Rosso counts on further normalization of Russo-Japanese relations. 
He had not seen Molotov since last June. (See our telegram No. 1235 
of June 26.*) 

TiPPELSKIRCH 


* Document No. 148. p 

*7In a memorandum of Oct. 9 Weizsacker recorded: “The Japanese Ambas- 
Sador told me today that Molotov inguired of Ambassador Togo during a 
conversation on the Tripartite Pact whether, in addition to the published 
Treaty, there existed also secret clauses. Togo has denied this.” (StS. No. 
(56 : 4079/1069142) ; 

* Vol. x of this series, document No. 21. 


No. 160 
71/50720 . 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy ” 
| Telegram ; 
No. 1401 Bertin, October 6, 1940—7: 00 p. m. 


Pol. VII 3037 g. 
With reference to your telegram No. 1785 of October 2.7 
1. In order to introduce the statement in a form adapted to the 
Oriental mentality, it is the intention, without conceding anything 
in substance, to preface it with the following introduction: 


“Germany, which has always been animated by feelings of friend- 
ship for the Arabs and cherishes the wish that they may prosper and 


* Document No. 143. 
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be happy and take a place among the peoples of the earth in accordance 
with their historic and natural importance, has ...” 


2. From conversations with the private secretary of the Grand 
Mufti and from reports from other quarters, it seems that one of the 
chief desires of the Arabs is for a statement that the Axis Powers 
raise no objections to a federation of the Arab countries. Should 
Italy be inclined to respond to this wish of the Arabs, please report 
this to us. Otherwise we, for our part, would omit this point at 
the moment. 

3. The statement is to be made to the private secretary of the Grand 
Mufti here orally, and it is then to be broadcast over the German radio 
in the Arabic language, but not (as mentioned in your telegram) by 
the private secretary of the Grand Mufti. Please report by wire.? 

WEIzSACKER 

"In telegram No. 1819 of Oct. 8, Mackensen reported that the Italians opposed as 

“premature” the idea of having the Axis Powers state, at this time, that they 


would not object to an Arab federation; the Italians would appreciate it if Ger- 
many would omit this point (71/50721). 


No. 161 
111/116279 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Toxyo, October 8, 1940—1: 45 a. m. 
No. 1065 of October 8 Received October 8—3: 00 p. m. 


The Foreign Minister informed me yesterday, on the occasion of a 
celebration by the Japanese-German-Italian Friendship Society, that 
he has reasonable hopes that an agreement will soon be reached between 
Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek. After contacts looking to an 
agreement with Chiang Kai-shek have been advanced by various ways, 
the further conduct of secret negotiations has now been transferred to 
him, the Foreign Minister. The Foreign Minister has not as yet in- 
formed me about the details of the intended agreement. He remarked 
that as a last resort he would ask the Reich Government if he could 
count on its good offices, but he emphasized that he can attain his objec- 
tive without German help. 


Orr 


* See document No. 257. 
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No. 162 
104/112565-66 
The Foreign Ministry to the Foreign Minister's Secretariat at Fuschl* 
Teletype 


No.84 0 Octozrr 8, [1940]—7: 80 p. m. 


W 4646 g. 

In the matter of the granting of the Petsamo nickel concession the 
Finnish Government finds itself exposed to daily increasing pressure 
~ from the Soviet Government.? The Finns are afraid that bad inten- 
tions lie concealed behind Molotov’s persistence. If the Finnish Gov- 


~ ernment yields to Russian pressure and by national emergency legis- 


f 


lation cancels the present Canadian nickel concession and gives it to 
the Soviet Government, an unpleasant and unfavorable situation 
would arise for us: Our own nickel interests, which had been estab- 
lished in the negotiations with the Finnish Government, would be com- 
pletely wiped out, as Russia will not respect the German-Finnish agree- 
ments. With the transfer of the nickel concession Soviet Russia will 


acquire exclusive territorial influence in this area as well and thereby 


border directly on the area of Kirkenes, which is protected by our 
troops. The military, and the Reichsmarschall in particular, have 
voiced the hope that we shall not lose Petsamo. The Deputy of the 
Reichsmarschall, Lt. Col. Veltjens, has, among other things, obtained 
an option for the nickel concession, as compensation for the German 
supplies of arms.® 

Up to now, the Foreign Ministry has been telling the Finns that 
Germany will confine herself to carrying out the German-Finnish 
nickel contracts and will not on her own initiative take up the question 
of the concession with the Russians.* It will now be necessary to go 
beyond that and to strengthen the Finnish will to resist. They should 
be told we were in favor of their holding the question of the conces- 
sion in abeyance and not definitely concluding the matter by a transfer 
to Russia. It is not necessary to comply with the wish of the cg 
that we support. their attitude in Moscow. 

‘Minister Schnurre requests an opportunity to report Soi 
on this situation and on the present status of the delivery of arms 


’ 1A residence of the Foreign Minister was located at Fuschl, near Salzburg. 

*The Foreign Ministry had received several reports of increased Soviet pres- 
sure on Finiand with respect to the nickel concession. (Helsinki telegram No. 
567 of Sept. 16: 3B19/B003744; Moscow telegram No. 1962 of Sept. 16: 
B19/B003745; Helsinki telegram No. 586 of Sept. 23: B19/B003769; Helsinki 
telegram No. ‘602 of Sept. 30: B19/B003780; Helsinki telegram No. 631 of Oct. 
7: B19/B003785.) 

* See document No. 140. 

* See document No. 69. 
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to Finland. The matter is urgent since otherwise it must be expected 
that the Finns will give in.® / = 


® See document No. 196. 


No. 163 


540/240619-21 
Memorandum by the Head of Political Division X 


SECRET Bertin, October 8, 1940. 
The confidential agent who was sent to the Union of South Africa 
in April 1940 has returned and made a report.! From his report it 

appears in brief as follows: 

Although the majority of the South African population is for the 
peace policy of Hertzog, the Nationalist leaders will not attempt to 
seize control for themselves before they are convinced that England 
has been dealt a devastating blow. Preparations have been made for a 
large Nationalist demonstration, which will furnish the prelude for 
a Nationalist popular uprising. Before going into action, however, it 
is apparently the intention to await the final defeat of England. In 
the meantime Smuts is constantly strengthening his position through 
a systematic elimination of all influential Nationalists from the armed 
forces, the administration, and the police. 

In contrast to the hesitant behavior of the old Nationalist leaders, 
Hertzog and Malan, there is a group of younger Nationalists, who 
have their center in Bloemfontein, who are radical and prepared to 
take action at once by making use of the Ossewa-Brandwag organiza- 
tion. This organization is a secret Nationalist league drawn up on 
military lines, which has spread over the whole country and is reported 
to have over 100,000 members. Among the members women are nu- 
merous. Since Hertzog and Pirow among others keep apart from 
the Ossewa-Brandwag it is believed that a resistance movement origi- 
nating with it would not at the moment have the entire Nationalist 
party behind it. Since the organization also does not have sufficient 
supplies of arms available, it could scarcely be expected that such 
an uprising would be successful without energetic assistance from the 
outside. On the other hand the forces with which Smuts could oppose 
a well-led uprising are not strong, since a considerable number of troop 
units are absent from the Union (Kenya). The South African troops 
are reported to be poorly equipped and only moderately well trained. 


‘The identity of the confidential agent does not appear from the documents 
found in the files. The material which constituted his report appears in eight 


psi (540/240622-41) to the memorandum printed which summarizes their 
contents, 
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- The economic position of the Union is not unfavorable. Exports 
of the principal products of the country (gold, diamonds, wool, corn) 
were higher in the first half of 1940 than in the previous year. There 
is anxiety among considerable elements, even of the Nationalists, about 
the future of the gold mining industry. Since this is by far the largest 
industrial activity of the country, there is some anxiety about what 
will happen to gold production if Germany is victorious and a cur- 
rency without gold backing replaces the English pound as a world cur- 
rency. These and other doubts regarding the economic future of the 
Union cause a number of African Nationalists, in spite of their com- 
plete distaste for it, to approve nevertheless the war policy of General 
Smuts, because for them England means better business conditions. 
These considerations play a great part with many Nationalists. 

The confidential agent spoke with General Hertzog and Malan per- 
sonally and informed them (by instruction of Consul General Kar- 
lowa, with the approval of the Foreign Minister) that Germany was 
prepared to recognize an independent South African republic, whose 
territory would also include the three British protectorates and that 
Germany was prepared to guarantee these boundaries. Also that 
Germany would recognize and guarantee South Africa as the predomi- 
nant white state in the South African area, and that in the South- 
West no solid German colonization would be undertaken as a result 
of which South-West Africa might emerge as a white state rivaling 
the Union. Hertzog was “visibly pleased” to receive this communica- 
- tion and replied that “it had always been his desire to live in friend- 
ship with Germany and that he wished from the heart. for a peace 
based on such conditions.” No further communication or statement 
of position has been received from Hertzog, however. 

Hertzog has declared that he was prepared for a return of South- 
West Africa to Germany, but has made reservations regarding guar- 
antees which would have to be given in regard to treatment of South 
Africans who had emigrated to South-West Africa after the war. 

Malan on the contrary has maintained that South-West Africa must 
. remain with the Union, which would be prepared to compensate Ger- 
many for her claims by a money settlement. > 
- Especially worth reading is the report of the confidental agent re- 
garding the effect of the radio transmission beamed on Africa (the. 
Zeesen station), which attracts extraordinary attention. These radio 
transmissions are the sole (but at the same time a very effective) means 
of propaganda which in practice are available to us in South Africa. 
(The confidential agent has had the opportunity to report at length to 
the specialist in Kult R.) 

There are no opportunities for influencing the Nationalist press, 
because all the material which might be sent would arrive with much 
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too great delay. The editors of the Nationalist newspapers listen to the 
Zeesen station and make use of its transmissions in their editorials. 
Dr. BIELFeLp 


No. 164 
35/22083-86 
The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Wasuineron, October 9, 1940—11: 49 a. m. 
SECRET Received October 10—4:45 p. m. 


No. 2178 of October 9 

For OKW Foreign Department [Ausland], for OKH Attaché 
Branch, for Chief of the Army Command [Chef der Heeresleitung], 
for the Reich Air Ministry Attaché Group, and for the Chief of the 
Operations Staff of the Luftwaffe. 

Military results of the Berlin treaty [sic] from September 27 to the 
evening of October 9. 

1. Still decisive is the fact that the United States is not yet suffi- 
ciently armed to pursue a policy based on war as the ultima ratio. 
Just as before the beginning of the war, when they wanted to make the 
public think that the United States would enter a possible war immedi- 
ately, and very much as when later they zealously spread the word by 
means of oral propaganda that serious jeopardy to England would 
result in the United States immediately entering the war, they are 
now again working with a propaganda of intimidation in order to hide 
the fact that they are still forced, as in the past, in consideration of 
their inadequate armament, to pursue an extremely cautious policy 
aimed at winning time. 

2. They want to produce the impression that the American fleets 
are at the point of striking if Japan does not comply with American 
wishes laid down in dozens of notes in the past years. The Commander, 
Admiral Richardson, was ostentatiously ordered to Washington, as if 
there were no Commander in Chief of the Navy there and the prepara- 
tions for a war in the Pacific Ocean now had to be discussed. Naval 
reserves are being called up, and they think they can impress the 
world with about 27,000 men, some of them inadequately trained. At 
the same time newspaper articles by paid writers state that the Ameri- 
can fleet is capable of defeating the Japanese and cutting them off 
from all imports, and has resolved to do so. In addition a loan to 
China amounting to 25 million dollars; employment of Admiral 
Yarnell, formerly squadron commander in the Far East and now 
retired, who as an “expert” recommends determined pressure on 
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Japan, increased aid to China, and strengthening of the occupation 
troops of the Philippines. Finally the high point: 
Pretended recall of Americans from Japan. 


; All propaganda, i in the hope of impressing the Powers, especially 
apan. 


8. In particular they hope to make an impression on Russia, too. 
The familiar scare technique of the 100 German divisions that are sup- 
posed to have been suddenly deployed in Poland against Russia is also 
being used again, Also the Russians are being instructed in a fatherly 
way in the press about how much the German policy in Rumania and 
the troop transports there are directed at Russia. They describe in 
the press how the Under Secretary in the State Department has again 
received the Russian Ambassador after a long interval and at the same 
time point out that Russia was overlooked in the conclusion of the 

_ Berlin treaty. A Russian rapprochement with England and America 
is urgently in Russia’s interest. Also the English Ambassador in Mos- 
cow is now conducting political negotiations. 

Intensive discussions by the State Department, Secretary of State 
Hull, and others with the English Ambassador and the Australian 
Minister are being zealously reported, at the same time, as if the most 
important military decisions were imminent. The English Ambas- 
sador has informed the press that he has had to give up his planned 
flight to England owing to the situation in the Far East, All this is 
propaganda in order to influence the outside world, just as they have 
already tried without scruple to intimidate Germany, Italy, and Japan 
and to win time. All these are petty propaganda measures, to which 
can just now be added a miserable embargo on wheat, the export of 
which is supported by government funds—which in practice does not 
prevent Japan from buying as much other wheat in the U. S. A. as 
she wishes. So far that is all that has come of the threat of the most 
severe economic measures against Japan. 

The opening by the English of the road through Burma to China, 
which has been announced with great fanfare, is being utilized propa- 
gandistically for the purposes of American policy. Considering tha 
need for weapons elsewhere, it is not divulged where the weapons for 
China are to come from. 

4, Add to this continued intensive propapanda against Germany. 
Operations against England so far are supposedly nothing but a chain 
of failures. England, it is said, will not only hold out for a long time 
but in 1941 will even proceed to the offensive. Press representatives 
who are creatures of the Government say that the alleged failures of 
the measures against England so far can be compared with the turn- 
ing point in Napoleon’s fate, the burning of Moscow, or the Battle of 
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the Marne, although they have to admit at the same time, to be sure, 
that the General Staff rejects such opinions. 

5. I do not find it necessary to change any part of my past evalu- 
“ation of the situation, especially as reported in the last few weeks. 
Since the severe blow of September 27 the leading American author- 
ities have not yet united on a point of view with regard to the conduct 
of a policy consonant with the armament possibilities of the United 
States, They are trying to save face. I am convinced that at least up 
to the middle of January 1941 the armament of the United States on 
land and in the air will be sufficient only for playing policeman in the 
Western Hemisphere, and that the American fleet alone will not be 
in a position for the next 2 years to force the will of the Americans on 
ihe Japanese with even a reasonable prospect of success. Only one 
important fact should be noted from the last few days: the concentra- 
tion of the Atlantic fleet under one admiral. The power relationships 
in the Atlantic Ocean were not changed thereby. This has, however, 
created a basis for operations in which, when the time is ripe and con- 
ditions allow, they propose to get along in the Atlantic Ocean with 
weak forces and concentrate superior English and American forces 
against Japan from the direction of Singapore and Hawaii. 

The views expressed on this subject in my telegram No. 1967 of 
September 147 have not been abandoned, and they constitute the final 
‘hope of the politicians here, who meanwhile in order to gain time 
wish to deceive the world about the present weakness of the United 
States by means of clever propaganda. 
BorricHER 
THOMSEN 


1 Not printed (85/22856-59). In this telegram Boétticher had discussed many 
aspects of American defense policy and had gone into the possibility that American 
plans might call for merely defensive activity in the Atlantic, while preparing for 
action against Japan, in cooperation with British naval forces, in the Pacific, 


No. 165 
121/120050 
The Office of Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram en clair 
No. 820 of October 9 Paris, October 9, 1940—9: 40 p. m. 


Received October 9—10: 10 p.m. 

For Dr. Schwarzmann of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat. 
The Chief of the Military Administration in France issued a decree 
on September 27 concerning measures against Jews. Section 1 states 


that such persons are considered Jews as have belonged to the Jewish 
4618896024 
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religion or as are descended from more than two Jewish grandparents. 
Section 2: Return to the occupied area by Jews who have fied from 
there is prohibited. Section 3: Every Jew must register in the Jew- 
ish register by October 20. Section 4: Compulsory designation of 
- Jewish businesses by October 31. The Administrative Division of 
the Chief of the Military Administration states that the decree ap- 
plies to all Jews in the occupied area, no matter what their nationality. 
Military area headquarters are instructed to except American Jews 
from the application of the decree. | 

With regard to Jewish businesses, each case involving citizens of 
other countries is to be investigated and dealt with individually. A 
number of Foreign Missions have inquired what procedure is to be 
followed in regard to Jews who are citizens of their countries. 

Please communicate the position of the Ministry immediately and 
send instructions for passing on to the Military Administration, in 
particular concerning the treatment of foreign Jews who work with 


Diplomatic or Consular Missions.* 
ScHLEIER 


* No direct reply to this telegram has been found. 


No. 166 


104/112568 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 
No. 1832 Bertin, October 9, 1940. 


Please call on M. Molotov tomorrow, Thursday, and communicate to 
him the following. But please do not make it appear as if this com- 
munication were the real occasion for your démarche, but rather use 
some other reason and merely introduce the following as incidental 
to the discussion of the other subject. 

Various reports have lately appeared in the English press concern- 
ing the dispatch of fairly large German military units to Rumania. 
These reports are entirely tendentious. The truth of the matter is this: 
On the basis of the guarantee given it by the Axis Powers the Rumanian 
Government some time ago made a request of us to make available to 
it for the training of the Rumanian Army a German military mission 
with certain instruction units from the German armed forces. In 
view of our interest in seeing that peace and order are maintained in 
the Balkans and in order to protect our oil and grain interests against 
any attempt on the part of England to disturb them, we declared our- 
selves willing to accede to the Rumanian request. The Soviet Union 
is aware that we have a vital interest in these areas and we cannot per- 
mit them to be endangered by the English whose press is continually 
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playing with such ideas, In view of our friendly relations we wish 
to inform the Soviet Government of this. e 
I have already informed Ambassador Shkvartsev today to the same 
effect. 
RIBBENTROP 


No. 167 


182/85443-44 
Ambassador Ritter to the E'mbassy in Italy 


Telegram 
URGENT Bertin, October 9, 1940. 
TOP SECRET Sent October 10—1:20 a. m. 
No. 1421 e. o. Pol. I 1119 g. Rs. 


By instruction of the Reich Foreign Minister, please communicate 
the following to Count Ciano on Thursday morning: 


The Foreign Minister informed Count Ciano already on the occasion 
of his last visit to Rome that General Antonescu had requested the 
Reich Government to send a military mission with several instruction 
units to Rumania.’ It was to have the task of assisting the Rumanian 
armed forces in the reorganization planned by General Antonescu. 

The matter has now entered an active stage and the Reich Govern- 
ment has decided to comply with General Antonescu’s request. First, 
a small advance party will leave for Bucharest in a few days’ time 
in order to make preparations for the housing of the military mission 
and the instruction units, which are to follow very shortly. During 
the last few days General Antonescu has extended his request, making 
a very urgent appeal that we also quickly send several pursuit plane 
units for the protection of the oil fields against sabotage attempts 
from the air.? He explained this request with his grave concern that 
once the dispatch of a military mission and of demonstration units 
becomes known the English will attempt such sabotage before these 
have even arrived. The Reich Government has complied with this 
request, too, in consideration of Germany’s and Italy’s great interest in 
the continued undisturbed production of oil. 

The Reich Foreign Minister assumes that on the basis of his earlier 
communication Count Ciano has already provisionally informed the 
Duce and will also convey the above to him. End of communication. 


Please confirm to me by telephone at once that you were able to 
carry out these instructions on Thursday morning. 


Rrrrer 


* See document No. 73. 

* See document No. 151. 

*On Oct. 10, Counselor of Embassy Bismarck telegraphed that in the absence 
of Ambassador Mackensen, he had made the requested communication that morn- 


ing and that Ciano had received it “without comment.” (telegram No. 1830; 
182/85445) 
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No. 168 


9324/661079 
The Legation in Lithuania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 236 of October 10 Kaunas, October 10, 1940—6: 20 p. m. 
Received October 10—7 : 25 p.m. 
W IV 5738. 


After the negotiations on the most essential point had resulted in 
agreement and ‘the Soviet delegation had declared itself ready to dis- 
cuss the precise directives for the valuation of German property," 
- Dekanozov made the following surprising statement regarding the 
matter of indemnification: In the memorandum the Soviet Govern- 
ment had not agreed to full indemnification, but only to the discussion 
of the question of indemnification.2 It could compensate only for a 
certain percentage of property subject to nationalization, and as far 
as the Volksdeutsche were concerned the percentage would be 10 per- 
~ cent payable in 1 year, or 25 percent payable in 10 years; in the case 

of Reich Germans, these percentages would be doubled. 
_ I rejected any discussion of an interpretation of an unequivocally 
settled preliminary question, as I lacked authorization, and I referred 
to the clear German demand for full indemnification, which was not 
contradicted. After a lengthy debate during which I argued for our 
position with all emphasis and justified it in detail, Dekanozov stated 
that in diplomatic discourse one avoided a blunt “no”, and therefore 
- the Russian memorandum of September 4 * had merely referred, with 
respect to the indemnification question to the earlier (group garbled *), 
which according to the Russian interpretation provided merely for the 
discussion of the question of indemnification without giving definite 
assent. He also was not authorized to depart from this principle. 
The question of indemnification can now only be treated further in 
Moscow. The Memel problem meanwhile has not been discussed. I 
suggest that I be permitted to return for an oral report. Same text 
to Moscow and Riga. 
N6LDEKE 
ZECHLIN 


1 See document No. 18 and footnote 5. 

*The reference is apparently to the Soviet memorandum of Aug. 7 (9324/-- 
E£660951-54). See document No. 18 and footnote 4. 

* Not printed (9324/E661015-19). See document No. 18. 

‘The garbled passage evidently referred to the memorandum of Aug. 7. See 
footnote 2. 

5 See document No. 24 and footnote 5. 

*Telegram No. 337 of Oct. 11 (9324/E661080) instructed Néldeke to return 
to Berlin for an oral report. 

After reports were received from Benzler, the head of the German delegation 
in Riga, regarding the problems he was meeting (telegrams Nos. 410 of Oct. 
11: 9324/E661082-85 and 417 of Oct. 12: 3783/E041941), the Foreign Ministry 
on Oct.'15 by telegram No. 433 (9324/EH661086) directed him to join the dis- 
cussions with Néldeke in Berlin. 
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No. 169 
182/85447-48 
Circular of the Foreign Minister * 
Telegram 
URGENT Bert, October 10, 1940. 
Multex 341 Pol. I M 18821 g. 


I. The following directives are for the guidance of your conversa- 
tion relative to the sending of a Wehrmacht mission to Rumania: 


“Tn connection with the promise of a guarantee which was extended 
to the Rumanian Government in Vienna, it is planned to reorganize 
the Rumanian Army on the basis of German war experiences. To this 
end, upon the express desire of the Rumanian Government, a German 
Wehrmacht mission is being sent to Rumania; it will at the same time 
have at its disposal units of various arms to serve as instruction units 
so as to peed: and render more effective the training of Rumanian 
troops according to modern principles.” 


II. To this is added for your own information that Germany’s and 
Italy’s great interest in an undisturbed Rumanian production of oil 
and the danger of sabotage attempts by the English have been decisive 
in the sending of substantial instruction units. Everything must be. 
scrupulously avoided that might lend an anti-Russian tendency to this 
action. Every suggestion of this sort by others must be energetically 
rejected. The anti-English aspect, on the other hand, may be under- 
scored because of the threatened sabotage attempts against the oil 
fields, if for nothing else. 

Supplement for Budapest, Sofia, Belgrade, Tokyo, Madrid: 

III. You are instructed to inform the Government there in con- 
formity with the directive for guidance of conversation under I, bear- 
ing in mind II, 

Supplement for all: Acknowledge receipt. 

RiweENTROP 


* This circular was sent to the German Missions in Bulgaria, Finland, Greece, 
Japan, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Portugal, Sweden, Slovakia, Spain, Turkey, Ire- 
land, and the United States. 


No. 170 


104/112577-78 
The Chargé @ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, October 10, 1940—11: 20 p. m. 
No. 2142 of October 10 Received October 11—3: 25 a. m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 1832 of October 9.1 
T called on Molotov today at 6:30 p.m. I told him that the occa- 
sion of my visit was the communication that Hilger had made 3 days 


* Document No, 166. 
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ago to People’s Commissar. Mikoyan regarding the impending arrival 
of a German delegation for the purpose of resuming economic negotia- 
tions.” I stressed the fact that, in view of the importance of the ques- 
tion, I was anxious to inform him, Molotov, too, that the delegation, 
which was led by Schnurre, would be strengthened by the addition of 
influential personalities who were authorized to make independent 
decisions, and that, on the basis of the preliminary work done in Ber- 
lin, we had the impression that a basis for an understanding had been 
created.® 

Molotov appeared interested, inquired about the exact date of 
Schnurre’s arrival and remarked that it remained to be seen what the 
negotiations would bring. 

I then brought the conversation around casually to the real purpose 
of my visit and gave Molotov the information prescribed, which he 
listened to with interest. After I had finished, Molotov said that if 
it was only (group garbled) a case of instruction units, the 
numerical strength of the German troop units in Rumania could not 
be very large. To Molotov’s question as to whether I knew the number 
of German troops sent to Rumania, I replied in the negative, but I 
again stressed Germany’s vital interest in those regions that had to 
be protected against danger from the English. Molotov did not wish 
to admit the existence of such danger, remarking with a smile that 
England now had other worries and ought to be glad to save her own 
life. 

In conclusion, Molotov inquired about the information which he re- 
cently requested in the Finnish matter,‘ to which I replied that this 
information would presumably be brought back by the Ambassador, 
who would return in a few days. 

TIPPELSEIRCH 


*This had been reported by Tippelskirch in telegram No. 2118 of Oct. 7 
(104/112564). 

®1he delegation headed by Schnurre left Berlin for Moscow on Oct. 28 
(telegram No. 449, Berlin to Riga : 9324/E661108). , 

“ See document No. 113. 
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No. 171 


272/177399-401 
Fihrer’s Directive 


TOP SECRET Bertrn, October 10, 1940. 
The Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (1) No. 00845/40 g. K. 


Subject: Directive for the Commanders of the Army and Luftwaffe 
troops assigned to Rumania.* 


1. With a view to giving effective implementation to the guarantee 
extended to Rumania, units of the Army and the Luftwaffe are being 
sent to Rumania by agreement with the Chief of the Rumanian 
Government. 

The tasks entrusted to the commanding officers of these units have 
been defined by the High Command of the Wehrmacht in conformity 
with my instructions laid down in the directive of September 20? 

These tasks will accordingly be exclusively restricted to military 
matters. 

2. In carrying out this operation it must be borne in mind that it 
possesses most far-reaching significance from the point of view of 
foreign policy and involves the possibility of complications. Its im- 
portance for the relationship of Germany to Rumania is of absolutely 
crucial nature. Owing to the key position which Rumania occupies in 
the Balkans, our relationship to the other Balkan countries, Italy and 
especially Soviet Russia is affected by it in the most decisive manner. 
It is necessary therefore to avoid the least appearance of a military 
occupation of Rumania, and from the outset to impart to the transfer 
of German military units to that country the character of the dispatch 
of a German Wehrmacht mission with the necessary instruction troops. 

3. For reasons of policy and concealment, the commanding officers 


‘This directive was based on several previous drafts reflecting an exchange 
of views between the Foreign Ministry and the High Command of the Wehrmacht. 
On Sept. 14 Weizsacker had sent to Admiral Canaris a draft containing the 
proposal that the military mission be attached to the German Legation and that 
it operate under the direction of the Minister or Chargé d’Affaires in all matters 
not of a strictly military nature (2012/443279-82). On Oct. 1 General Jodl trans- 
mitted to the Foreign Ministry his own draft on behalf of the Wehrmacht High 
Command, with supplementary explanations (2012/443298-304). Accord- 
ing to this document, the chief of the military mission was to be placed under 
the authority of the High Command of the Wehrmacht, but was still ex- 
pected to refer to the Legation in political matters. On Oct. 4, Weizsicker dis- 
cussed a new Foreign Ministry draft with Admiral Canaris who expressed doubt 
that Keitel would agree to the suggestion that the position of the commanding 
officers of the military units should be similar to that of Military Attachés 
(272/177406-08). 

* Document No. 84, enclosure, 
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of the Army and Luftwaffe units will be designated as “Commanders 
of the German Army or Luftwaffe Mission in Rumania.” 

~ 4, The commanding officers of the missions are subordinate to the 
High Commands of the Army and the Luftwaffe, respectively. These’ 
will outline in detail their tasks and powers and decide on the strength 
and equipment of the missions in accordance with the directives. 

5. All matters of common concern to the Army and Luftwaffe 
missions will be dealt with by the senior commanding officer; in this 
capacity he will be designated as “Chief of the German Wehrmacht 
Mission in Rumania.” 

Where the commanding officers of the two missions disagree on the 
handling of such matters, a decision will be rendered on my behalf 
by the Chief of the High Command of the Wehrmacht. 

The “Chief of the German Wehrmacht Mission in Rumania” will 
also handle matters of common concern with the authorities of the 
Rumanian armed forces. This includes all questions which touch 
conjointly the prestige and conduct of the German military authorities 
and personnel; further, all demands and requests, especially those of . 
a material nature which must be preenied: jointly to prevent any dif- 
ferences in treatment. . 

In this capacity he will also have ciaiieal of those units with func- 
tions within the sphere of the High Command of the Wehrmacht, 
which are attached to the Wehrmacht mission (transport, signal com- 
munication, intelligence, war economy). The concrete tasks of these 
units will be regulated by the High Command of the Wehrmacht. 

6. The commanding officers of the mission will report to their High 
Command on all matters of purely military concern. The senior com- 
manding officer, in his capacity of “Chief of the German Wehrmacht 
Mission” will report to the High Command of the Wehrmacht on 
all matters of common concern to the Wehrmacht. 

7. Whenever superior military authorities [in Berlin] issue to the 
commanding officers of the missions military orders which might have 
repercussions in the field of foreign policy, the High Command of 
the Wehrmacht will establish prior agreement thereon with the For- 
eign Ministry. 

This rule does not apply to orders of a purely military nature or 
operational directives which do not come to the attention of the 
Rumanian authorities. 

- 8, The commanding officers of the missions will deal only with the 
corresponding authorities of the Rumanian armed forces. 
’ ' Negotiations with the Rumanian Government on matters concern- 
ing the missions will be ( pens conducted by the German 
Minister. 

ApotF Hirer 
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No. 172 
F18/281 


Spanish Minister of Interior Serrano Suner to Foreign 
Minister Ribbentrop* 


Mannm, October 10, 1940. 


Dear Herr Minister: Upon my return from Berlin and Rome I 
had several conversations with the Caudillo for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the examination of the questions and views which were con- 
sidered during our meeting in the capital of the Reich. We have 
received here the economic proposals which were put forward by the 
German Government? and expect very soon to make a concrete coun- 
terproposal with the object of arriving at an agreement on those 
matters, as well as on those dealing with the details and circumstances 
of the 10-year pact of military alliance with Germany and Italy 
We believe that all of these must be treated with the utmost secrecy 
so as not to prejudice our securing several shiploads of Argentine 
wheat and others from Canada, which we have still been able to pur- 
chase although with great difficulty. All of this for the good of the 
common cause. Consequently, even our diplomatic bureaucrats, 
while playing a certain balancing act in order to obtain the greatest 
possible quantities of wheat and gasoline, will not know of our nego- 
tiations which will be carried on only through our personal contact 
and those maintained in secret correspondence between the Fiihrer 
and the Caudillo. 

We have already installed in the Canary Islands four batteries, and 
also a substantial number of pursuit planes and machine-gun nests, 
which eliminate any possibility of an English or American landing, 
and yesterday one of the bravest generals of our Army was dispatched 
to take command of the Grand Canary. 

We have just recently sent to Morocco two additional divisions un- 
der good command. The Caudillo has requested me to inform you 
of his impression that de Gaulle is preparing an uprising in Oran. 

I renew to you, Herr Reich Minister, the expression of my per- 
sonal friendship and request you to repeat my respects and compli- 
ments to the Fiihrer, with best wishes for the collaboration of our two 
peoples for the common good. 


Ramé6n Serrano SunNEer 


‘The translation is from the German. The Spanish text is film 
F18/282-283. wee oe foe 

* See document No, 126, 

* See document No. 116. 
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No. 173 
F14/176-81 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 


Ocrtoper [11], 1940. 


RecorpD or THE VIsIT oF THE ITALIAN MINISTER FOR TRADE AND Foreign 
Excuancs Controt, Riccarvi, Wits THE Retcu Forsren Mrnister 
on Ocroser 11,1940, From 5: 0070 6:10P. mt 


Present: the Foreign Minister 
Minister Riccardi 
Minister Clodius 
and—after 5:35 p. m., when the following memorandum 
begins—interpreter Noack 


The conversation was conducted in the French language. 

At the arrival of the interpreter the Reich Foreign Minister stated 
that Africa had been divided between the two friendly Powers into 
various spheres of interest, with East Africa the center of gravity for 
Italy and Equatorial Africa for Germany. There were tremendous 
economic problems to be solved there after the joint victory. Africa 
was a gigantic deposit of raw materials still awaiting real exploita- 
tion. In addition theré were still other raw material areas such as 
Iraq with its oil wells, among others; here Germany and Italy had 
decided to split “half-part” ? when they succeeded to the British and 
_ other interests. In from 10 to 20 years in any case our scarcity of raw 
materials could be eliminated through the development of these areas. 
The Belgian Congo area alone at present yielded only 5 to 10 percent 
of what one could get from it by thorough exploitation. Just as im- 
portant as exploitation was the organization of the defense of the 
colonial empire. Both would proceed in accordance with the revo- 
lutionary ideas of our two countries.. Thus, for example, we would 
continue building our economy on the basis of production and labor 
power and not on the basis of gold. The gold would then flow back 
from America of its own accord. Roosevelt was so concerned purely 
on account of these economic considerations. Furthermore, closer 
economic cooperation was to be sought with the Japanese and—why 
not?—also with the Russians. That would put the Americans in a- 
very ticklish position; their political isolation would be followed by 
economic isolation. If economics, which always had to follow the lead 
of politics, were placed on a new basis with the establishment of 
domination over two continents, it would then not be difficult to regu- 
lata the individual economic questions because of the close political 


+See document No. 115, footnote 3. 
* In English in the original. 
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cooperation of the two friendly nations. In this the creation of a 
central clearing office—which was incidentally a brilliant idea—would 
be of very great significance. No matter how the future developed, the 
friendship between Germany and Italy would last for centuries, for 
in surveying the political scene it became evident that we were the 
only large nations without conflicting interests. Thus it would doubt- 
less be possible to find ways and means of bringing about an agreement 
between Riccardi and Funk.? This must also be done where our inter- 
ests clashed, e. g., in the Balkan countries and in Hungary. If one 
always kept our motto in mind: We will do everything together, then 
agreement could always be reached. One question was particularly 
important and a solution had to be found at once: the question of 
eliminating the undervaluation of the reichsmark in the Balkan 
countries. 

Coprus: Italy had raised the exchange rate of the free currencies 
by 4 percent, but not that of the mark. In Central Europe (Hungary, 
etc.) the rate of exchange of the mark, moreover, had been too low for 
years. 

Riccarvt: The elimination of the difference in the rates of exchange 
was for Italy in particular a question of appearances and therefore 
very difficult to put through at the present time. 

Croprus: But just at this time it was particularly important, when 
the establishment of a central clearing was being considered; equality 
of the rates of exchange was a prerequisite for this. 

Riccarv1: But the solution of this question was not opportune for 
Italy just at this time. 

Cuoprus: It was, after all, merely a question of lowering the ex- 
change rate of the dollar by 4 percent; everything else was then un- 
important. 

Riccarpi: Minister Funk’s speech in Kénigsberg * had aroused dis- 
pleasure in Italy and had been very disquieting particularly to the 
industrialists, who were interested in the further expansion of Italian 
autarky; that was not merely an economic problem, but primarily a 
political and military one. 

Retcu Foreign Minister: Funk’s speech had been only of a gen- 
eral nature. The individual questions would after all be solved 
jointly. After our victory the bases of world economy would be quite 
different. The English would then disappear as world traders and 
our economic units would become their successors. All questions 
would then be relatively easy to solve, but it was a task for genera- 
tions— 


* See document No. 181. 
“In this speech made on Aug. 11 on the opening of a trade fair, Funk had dis- 


cussed the changes in the European and world economy that would result from 
a German victory over Great Britain. 
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Rrccarpi: —and for men. 

Retca Foreren Minister: His help in the solution of these individ- 
ual questions would always be available. In 1919 Germany had had a 
Foreign Minister by the name of Rathenau® who wanted to dissolve 
the Foreign Ministry as such and instead attach an office for foreign 
policy to the Ministry of Economics. At the time he had been con- 
sidered an economic genius. At any rate he had considered politics 
merely as a function of economics. That had been possible only for an 
international, rootless Jew. According to our opinion that was mad- 
ness; for the power of a people had to be based in first place on the 
national strength of its people. Economics was simply a tool of 
politics and as such had to support politics. Therefore if after our 
victory we applied ourselves to the settlement of the economic ques- 
tions we should never disregard the strength of the people. We had 
forgotten it after the war. The result had been that even small coun- 
tries threatened us by concluding treaties if we did not show ourselves 
to be amenable to them. From this it was clear that not everything 
must be based on economics. Thank God these times in Germany and 
Italy had now definitely passed. It was clear to the Fiihrer and the 
Duce that a successful economic policy could be carried out only with 
~ strong armed forces. It had been particularly difficult to tear Japan 
away from her old conceptions. For 6 years he had fought for an 
alliance with Japan. Last year Count Ciano and he had been directly 
on the verge of concluding the treaty with Japan;°* that had been 
shortly before the conclusion of the treaty with Moscow. At the last 
moment Arita’ had then stated that Japan’s situation did not permit 
this alliance because the country was dependent economically upon 
North America. Time and again he had sent telegrams to Japan— 
all in all perhaps several hundreds of them—again and again with 
the urgent admonition: abandon these ideas, do not subordinate your 
policy to economics. Finally he had been able to prevail with his 
ideas. He was also convinced that Japan could later continue to 
trade with the United States. The present embargo of the United 
States had after all been imposed before Japan’s alliance with the 
Axis Powers. Others could have followed; this had not been the 
case, however. He was convinced that Japan’s economy would de- 
velop favorably in the future, too; for in the first place the urge now 
existed for the country to make itself economically independent, and 
in the second place the mercenary spirit of the Americans would know 
how to prevent the Pacific Ocean from being closed off even if the 


* Walther Rathenau, German Foreign Minister, January-June 1922. 

*On the negotiations in 1939 for a German-Italian-Japanese alliance, see vols. 
vi and vu of this series, passim. 

*Hachiro Arita, Japanese Foreign Minister, October 1938-August 1939; Jan- 
uary—July 1940. 
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Government wanted to do so. Credit for having supported the pol- 
icy of our two Powers in Japan was due in particular to the two last 
Japanese Ambassadors in Berlin® and Rome, in whom we had en- 
thusiastic friends of our countries. He considered a war between 
Japan and the United States to be very improbable, for the Ameri- 
cans knew very well that the Japanese fleet was superior to theirs. 
At any rate it had been very difficult to turn the Japanese away from 
their old ideas. For us it had long been a matter of course that 
politics should not be forgotten in the economy, but that both had to 
work together as closely as possible. 

At the conclusion of the conversation the Reich Foreign Minister 
gave Minister Riccardi the Order of the Grand Cross of the German 
Eagle. 

Noack 


® Hiroshi Oshima. 
* Toshio Shiratori. 


No. 174 


104/112580-82 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economie Policy Department 


Bertin, October 11, 1940. 

Prince Bismarck telephones from Rome that the Italian Govern- 
ment, informed of the action which we are planning in the question 
of the Danube,” has expressed its complete agreement. 

Accordingly, there is no further objection to inserting the proposed 
paragraph on this question into the letter to M. Stalin.? 

The text of the communication which can now be addressed to the 
Soviet Government in reply to its memorandum, handed to Count 
Schulenburg by Molotov on September 14,5 is again enclosed here. 
According to the proposal with regard to the letter to M. Stalin, Count 
Schulenburg is to be instructed to give this reply to M. Molotov per- 
sonally. JI request instructions whether this is to be the case, or 
whether the reply is to be wired to Moscow even before Count 
Schulenburg’s return trip, so that it may be handed in by the Chargé 
d’A ffaires more quickly.‘ 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister. 

WizHL 


‘This refers to the German communication to the Soviet Government, printed 
as enclosure to this document. 

* Document No. 176. The reference to the Danube question in this letter 
follows only in parts a draft submitted by Wiehl on Oct. 10 (711/262251-52). 

: See document No. 56, 

The text of the instruction as actually sent to Moscow has not been found, 
but a subsequent reference to it indicates that it was dispatched on Oct. 11 
and bore the number W 4696 g. Telegram No. 1857 of Oct. 15 instructed 
Schulenburg to continue the talks with Molotov on Danubian questions in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of Oct. 11 (104/112586). See document No. 188. 
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(Enclosure) 


In its memorandum of September 14, the Soviet Government ex- 
presses its interest in participating in the settlement of problems 
regarding the Danube from its mouth to Bratislava. It proposes to 
establish the international statute for this part of the Danube in 
accord with the interests of the riparian states and to form a new 
Danube commission for this purpose. 

The German Government recognizes this interest of the Soviet 
Government and is prepared to do its share to help in its realization. 
It agrees to the idea of creating a unified commission for the Danube 
below Bratislava to its mouth. In this it presupposes that the Italian 
Governnient, which has consented to the proposals listed below, shall 
also be a member of this commission. 

The creation of such a unified commission, however, will require 
some time since in such a basic reorganization the consent of all states 
concerned on a number of questions has to be obtained, and since in 
most of these states the international Danube Statute of 1921 * still is 
legally in force. It will, therefore, be necessary to provide for interim 
solutions during the period until the new commission is created. 

_ Such an interim solution has already been created with regard to the 
Danube above Briila through the “provisional agreement” of Sep- 
tember 12, 1940, abolishing the International Danube Commission. 
This agreement has already been communicated to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The German Government proposes that the Soviet Government 
accede to this provisional agreement. It is prepared, if the Soviet 
Government should accept this proposal, to bring about the necessary 
decisions by the other countries concerned. 

With respect to the European Danube Commission, the German 
Government deems it necessary, as does the Soviet Government, to liq- 
uidate this Commission soon and to terminate the participation of 
England or France in the problems of the lower Danube and the Dan- 
ube delta. To carry on technical functions heretofore performed by 
the European Commission in the period prior to the setting up of a 
definitive unified Danube commission, a provisional arrangement, 
with the Soviet Government participating, would be desirable. The 
German Government considers it most advisable that such a provi- 
sional settlement be arranged in conferences between authorized ex- 
perts representing Germany, Italy, Rumania, and the Soviet Union. 
The German Government considers Bucharest a suitable place for such 
a conference, but would be prepared, if it should be desired, to have it 
held somewhere in Germany, perhaps Dresden. The German Govern- 

* For the text of this document, signed on July 23, 1921, see the British White 
Paper, Cmd. 1754 (1922): Convention Instituting the Definitive Statute of the 


. Danube. . 
* See document No. 53. 
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ment would consider it desirable if these conferences could still take 
place during the month of October. It asks to be informed whether 
the Soviet Government agrees to this procedure and, if so, when its 
delegates would be available for this conference and what meeting 
place it desires. The German Government then will inform the Italian 
and Rumanian Governments. The latter has been informed provision- 
ally of the above proposal in respect to the European Danube Com- 
mission.” 

After the Western Powers thus are eliminated from all Danube 
questions and provisions made to continue, for the time being, the 
arrangements to assure unimpeded Danube navigation with the par- 
ticipation of the Soviet Union, preparations for the formation of a 
new unified Danube commission can then begin. Regarding the pro- 
cedure to be followed here, another understanding between the Ger- 
man, the Italian, and the Soviet Governments should be brought about. 


*Not found. On Oct. 15, Zamboni, Italian Counselor of Embassy, informed 
Woermann that the Rumanian Government had handed his Government a memo- 
randum setting forth its opposition to the dissolution of the European Danube 
Commission. To Zamboni’s inquiry of the German Government’s attitude, Woer- 
mann replied that the Rumanian step in Rome was superseded by the German- 
Italian accord reached in the meantime on the basis of the Soviet proposals. 
(Woermann memorandum of October 15 : 711/262239-40) 

Zamboni promised to send a copy of the Rumanian memorandum; a German 
translation is in the file (711/262229-37). 


No. 175 


868/207134-36 


The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the German 
Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET HWIX, Ocrozer 12, 1940—11:10 p.m. 
Unnumbered Received October 183—12: 40 a, m. 


With reference to my telegram No. 191 of October 52 

Yesterday General von Stiilpnagel sent to the National Defense De- 
partment of the OKW the following proposal on defining the control 
areas of the Mixed German-Italian Control Commission for Africa: 


“In preparation of instructions for the Mixed German-Italian Con- 
trol Commission under Italian chairmanship, difficulties have arisen 
regarding the delimitation of the control areas. The German Armi- 
stice Commission is interested in delimiting the control areas in such a 
way that from the very start not only the military interests are secured 
but in addition political considerations which may arise later will be 
taken into account in advance. 
The main points of German interest lie: 
a) onthe Atlantic coast of Africa, 
6) in Equatorial Africa. 


* Document No. 154. 
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These are areas which, in the opinion of the German Armistice Com- 
mission, do not touch on Italy’s military and political sphere of interest. 

In the main there are two solutions which can be considered for the 
implementation of the controls: 

Solution 1: : ’ 

West and Equatorial Africa and the Atlantic coast. of Morocco 
represent a unified control area, within which the controls will be 
exercised as determined in each case either by German or Italian au- 
thorities or by mixed commissions. This solution has the disadvan- 
tage that in the distribution of functions, which can be done only in 
"close cooperation between the chairmen of the German and Italian 

delegations, the Italian chairman will in the last analysis also decide 
about purely German areas of interest. In view of the fact that a 
German control in the Italian areas of interest in Tunisia and Algeria 
is consciously excluded, this situation does not appear desirable. 

Solution 2: 

(Cf. d, also accompanying map.”) : 

The following line shall serve as boundary between the German 
and Italian control areas in West and Equatorial Africa: 

_ The boundary between Algeria and Mauretania to the line of 5° 
west longitude, 5° west longitude to the line of 18° north latitude, 
the line of 18° north latitude to the Sudan. 

Morocco, on the other hand, shall be under mixed control, with the 
main center of German control on the Atlantic coast. 

This solution has the disadvantage that no clear situation is created 
for Morocco. It would. be desirable also to include all or part of 
Morocco in the German control area; however, owing to the difficult 
political situation in Morocco there are objections to this solution, 
which. make it appear undesirable to arouse the impression, by divid- 
ing the Moroccan area, that we interid a partition. In consideration 
of the anti-Italian attitude of the population in Morocco, however, 
the German Armistice Commission is of the opinion that it is advis- 

. able for the mixed control authorities there to be under a German 
chairman. 

Aside from this special situation for Morocco, however, solution 2 
involves a clear delimitation of controls between Germany and Italy 
which would restrict the activity of a mixed German-Italian com- 
mission to Morocco, but would otherwise assign one independent con- 
trol area to a German commission and another to an Italian commis- 
sion. Therefore the German Armistice Commission advocates solu- 
tion 2. ed 

The German Armistice Commission is clearly aware that at the 
moment, owing to the political situation, it does not seem advisable 
to dispatch the Mixed Commission as yet; it might even be that, on the 
basis of possible new political directives for our attitude toward 
France, the functions of the Mixed Commission as visualized so far 
might be considerably changed. However, it does not seem necessary 
for this reason to make any changes in the organization of the Ger- 
man delegation now under way; it will be suitable for other tasks 
even in its intended form. It is proposed, however, that the Com- 
mission not be oe actually to convene as early as October 15, 
but that from that time on it be kept ready to leave on short notice. 


* Not found. 
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In any case, however, the delimitation of the control areas is im- 
portant and needs to be clarified. Before the German Armistice Com- 
mission approaches the Italian Armistice Commission with a proposal 
on this score it is requested that the questions introduced above be 
examined and decided upon. 

The Foreign Ministry has been informed by the representative of 
the Foreign Ministry with the German Armistice Commission.” 


Conclusion of the report to the OKW; the map mentioned in the 
report will follow by courier.? 


Hencxe 


* Ambassador Ritter noted in a memorandum of Oct. 15 (368/207144): 

“T spoke to General Jodl today about the proposal of the German Armistice 
Commission in the telegram of Oct. 12—unnumbered—relative to the delimita- 
tion of the control area between Italy and Germany. 

“He agreed with me that the dispatching of the German-Italian commission 
wag not timely at the moment. The German Armistice Commission could, 
however, speak with the Italian Armistice Commission now in preparation of 
this delimitation, General Jodl agrees that this should be based upon solu- 
tion 2,” 


No. 176 


F'5/0433-0451 
Joachim von Ribbentrop to Josef Stalin? 


Berwin, October 13, 1940. 

My Dear M. Sraui: Over a year ago, through your decision and 
the Fihrer’s, the relations between Germany and Soviet Russia were 
re-examined and put on a completely new basis. I believe that the de- 
cision to reach an understanding between our two countries—which 
resulted from the realization that the Lebensriume of our peoples ad- 
join each other but need not necessarily overlap, and which led to a 
delimitation of mutual spheres of influence and to the German-Soviet 
Russian Non-Aggression? and Friendship Treaties @—has proved ad- 
vantageous to both sides. I am convinced that the consistent continu- 
ance of this policy of good neighborliness and a further strengthening 
of the political and economic collaboration will redound to the greater 
and greater benefit of the two great peoples in the future. Germany, 
at any rate, is prepared and determined to work to this end. 

With such a goal, it seems to me, a direct contact between the re- 
sponsible persons of both countries becomes particularly important. 
I believe that such a personal contact through other than the custom- 
ary diplomatic channels is indispensable from time to time in au- 
thoritarian regimes such as ours. Today, therefore, I would like to 
review briefly the events since my last visit to Moscow.* Because of 


*Concerning the delivery of this letter, see documents Nos. 186 and 195. 

* Vol. vit of this series, document No. 228. 

* Vol. vimt of this series, document No. 157. 

‘ Sept. 27-29, 1939 ; see ibid., documents Nos. 152, 162, and 163. 
461889—60.——-25 
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the historical importance of these events and in continuation of our 
exchange of ideas of last year, I would like to review for you the policy 
which Germany has pursued during this period. 

- After the conclusion of the Polish campaign we became aware—and 
this was confirmed by many reports which were received during the 
winter—that England, faithful to her traditional policy, was build- 
ing her whole war strategy on the hope of an extension of the war. The 
attempts made in 1939 to win over the Soviet Union to a military coali- 
tion against Germany had already pointed in this direction. They 
were frustrated by the German-Soviet Russian Agreement. Later on, 
the attitude of England and France in the Soviet Russian-Finnish con- 
flict was similar. 

~ In the spring of 1940, these concealed intentions became quite evi- 
dent. With this began the active phase of the English policy of ex- 
tending this war to other peoples of Europe. After the end of the 
Soviet Russian-Finnish War, Norway was selected as the first target. 
By the occupation of Narvik and other Norwegian bases, Germany’s 
iron ore supplies were to be cut off and a new front established in 
Scandinavia. It was only due to the timely intervention of the Ger- 
man leadership and to the quick blows of our troops—who chased the 
- English and the French out of Norway—that all of Scandinavia did 
not become a theater of war. 

' Several weeks later this Anglo-French game was to be repeated 
in Holland and Belgium. And here, too, Germany was able at the 
eleventh hour to prevent the contemplated thrust of the Anglo-French 
armies against the Ruhr region (of which we had been informed 
“some time before) by the decisive victories of our armies. Today, 
even in France, “England’s continental sword,” it has become apparent 
to most Frenchmen that their country in the last analysis had to bleed 
to death as a victim of this traditional humanitarian policy of England. 
As to the present English rulers, who declared war on Germany and 
- who thereby plunged the British people into misfortune, even they 
themselves were finally no longer able to conceal their traditional 
British policy and their contempt for their own allies. On the con- 
trary, when fate turned against them, all their hypocritical protesta- 
tions ceased. With true English cynicism, they have treacherously 
forsaken their friends. In fact, in order to save themselves they slan- 
dered their erstwhile allies, and later on they even openly opposed 
them by force. Andalsnes, Dunkirk, Oran, Dakar, are names which— 
it appears to me—could sufficiently enlighten the world on the value of 
England’s friendship. However, on this occasion we Germans, too, 
. learned a lesson: that the English are not only unscrupulous poli- 
ticians, but also bad soldiers. Our troops have routed them wherever 
they accepted battle. The German soldier was superior to them 
‘everywhere. 
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The Balkans were the next goal of the English policy of extending 
the war. According to reports which have reached us, all sorts of 
plans were repeatedly drawn up there this year, and in one instance 
their execution was already ordered. That those plans were not duly 
carried out was—as we know today—due exclusively to the almost 
unbelievable dilettantism and the astonishing discord among the politi- 
cal as well as the military leaders of England and France. 

Germany’s foes have endeavored to conceal from the world their 
measures for extending the war, and they have tried before the whole 
world to brand our exposure of these English methods of extending 
the war as a maneuver of German propaganda. In the meantime, fate 
would have it that documents of inestimable importance fell into the 
hands of the German armies advancing with lightning speed in the 
various theaters of war. As is well known, we succeeded in capturing 
the secret political files of the French General Staff,> which were 
already prepared for shipment, and thereby obtained incontrovertible 
proof of the correctness of our reports regarding the intentions of our 
adversary and the conclusions we had drawn from them. A number 
of these documents, as you will remember, have already been published 
in the press, and an enormous amount of material is still being trans- 
lated and examined. If needed, it is to be published in a White Book. 
With truly striking conclusiveness the background of the English 
war policy is here revealed. You will understand that we are gratified 
at being able to open the eyes of the world to the unprecedented incom- 
petence as well as to the almost criminal recklessness with which the 
present English rulers, by their declaration of war on Germany, 
plunged into misfortune not only their own people but also other 
peoples of Europe. But even beyond that, the documents at our dis- 
posal prove that the gentlemen on the Thames would not have shrunk 
from attacking completely disinterested nations, merely because 
they continued their natural trade with Germany despite English 
representations and even threats. Undoubtedly, the Soviet-Russian 
oil center of Baku and the oil port of Batum, for example, would even 
this year have become the victim of British attacks, if the collapse of 
France and the expulsion of the English Army from Europe had not 
broken the English spirit of aggression and put an abrupt end to these 
activities. 

Nevertheless, recognizing the complete absurdity of continuing this 
war, on July 19 the Fiihrer again offered peace to England.* After 
the refusal of this last offer Germany is now determined to prosecute 
the war against England and her Empire until the final defeat of 


‘ See vol. x of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 124. 
For the German text of Hitler's speech before the Reichstag, July 19, 1940, 
see Monatshefte fur Auswartige Politik, August 1940, pp. 603-622; for official 
translation, see Facts in Review, vol 11, No. 32, pp. 362-875. 
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Britain. This fight to the finish is now in progress and will only end 
when the foe is annihilated militarily or when a real understanding 
is assured through elimination of the forces responsible for the war. 
It does not matter when this takes place. 

For one thing is sure: The war as such has been won by us anyway. 
It is only a question of how long it will be before England, under the 
impact of our operations, admits to complete collapse. 

In this final phase of the war, to guard against any moves which 
England might yet make in her desperate situation, the Axis, as an 
obvious precaution, was forced after the defeat of France to secure its 
military and strategic position in Europe as well as its political and 
diplomatic position in the world. In addition, there was the safe- 
guarding of the requirements for maintaining our economic life. Im- 
mediately after the end of the campaign in the West, Germany and 
Ttaly started with this task, and now they have carried it out in its 
broad outlines. In this connection there may also be mentioned the 
task, which is unprecedented for Germany, of securing her Norwegian 
coastal positions all the way from the Skagerrak to Kirkenes. Ger- 
many has therefore entered into certain purely technical agreements 
with Sweden and Finland, of which I have already fully informed 
you through the German Embassy.’ They are exclusively for the 
purpose of facilitating supply of the coastal cities in the North (Nar- 
vik and Kirkenes)—which are difficult for us to reach by land—by 
shipping supplies via the territory of these countries. 

The policy which we have recently pursued in the Rumanian- 
Hungarian controversy is similarly oriented. Our guarantee to Ruma- 
nia*® is due exclusively to the necessity of protecting this Balkan 

_region—which is especially important from the standpoint of the 
German supplies of oil and grain—against any disturbance by war, 
sabotage, etc., in the interior of this area, as well as against invasion 
attempts from the outside. The anti-German press tried at that time 
to place on the guarantee of the Axis Powers to Rumania constructions 
whose purpose was all too apparent. The truth of the matter is that 
toward the end of August—as we know—the situation between Ru- 
mania and Hungary, fomented by English agents as the notorious 
agitators in the Balkans, had reached such a point that the outbreak of 
war was imminent and, in fact, air skirmishes had already occurred. 
It was obvious that the peace could be saved in the Balkans only 
through the most rapid diplomatic intervention. There was no time 
for any negotiations or consultations. Matters had already gone too 
far from a military standpoint. This accounts for the completely 

improvised meeting in Vienna and the Award within 24 hours. It is, 


‘T See documents Nos. 142 and 148. 
§ See vol. x of this series, document No. 413. 
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therefore, probably superfluous to emphasize that the tendency shown 
in the anti-German press at that time—to construe these German- 
Italian actions as aimed against the Soviet Union—was entirely un- 
founded and dictated solely by the intention to disrupt relations 
between the Axis and the Soviet Union. 

The German military mission, too, sent a few days ago at the 
request of the Rumanians, together with the attached instruction units 
of the German Wehrmacht, which again was taken as an occasion for 
flimsy speculations by our foes, serves both to train the Rumanian 
Army and to safeguard German interests, because the German economy 
and the economies of these territories are closely interdependent. If 
England, as some reports seem to indicate, really intended to under- 
take some action against the oil fields of Rumania, for instance, we 
have indeed already taken measures to give the appropriate answer 
to such English attempts at intervention from abroad or of sabotage 
from within. In view of the completely misleading and tendentious 
press reports, which have been increasing in number during the last 
few days, I informed your Ambassador, M. Shkvartsev, a few days ago 
as to the true motives for our action and of the measures actually 
taken.° 

In connection with the sabotage attempts by the English, the question 
raised by your Government concerning reorganization of the regime 
on the Danube is of some importance.” I may inform you that, in 
agreement with the Italian Government, we shall make proposals in the 
next few days which will take into account your wishes in the matter. 

After these measures to safeguard the position of the Axis in Europe, 
the principal interest of the Reich Government and of the Italian 
Government during recent weeks was aimed at preventing the spread 
of the war beyond Europe into a world conflagration. For, as the 
hopes of the English of finding allies in Europe faded, the English 
Government intensified its efforts to support particularly those circles 
which in the democracies overseas aimed at an entry into the war 
against Germany and Italy and on the side of England. In contrast 
to this was the interest of those peoples which were animated in the 
same degree by the desire for a new order in the world as against the 
congealed plutocratic democracies and which saw, just as we did, these 
interests threatened by a further extension of the European war into a 
world conflagration. This condition applied particularly to Japan. 
Some time ago, therefore, upon orders from the Fiihrer, I sent an 
emissary to Tokyo to ascertain unofficially whether the common in- 
terests could be expressed in the form of a pact directed against the 


* See document No. 166. 
7 See documents Nos. 50, 53, and 56. 
See documents Nos. 174 and 188. 
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further extension of the war to other peoples.” The exchange of ideas 
which followed very soon resulted in a complete and general consensus 
between Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo, on the fact that, in the interest of 
an early restoration of peace, any further spread of war should be 
prevented and that the best way to counteract the warmongering of an 
international clique would be by a military alliance of the three Powers. 
Thus, despite all the British intrigues, the Berlin treaty was con- 
cluded with surprising rapidity—as I was able to advise you through 
the Embassy as ‘soon as the final agreement had been reached on the 
day before the signing.* I believe that the conclusion of this Treaty 
will hasten the downfall of the present English rulers, who are alone 
in opposing the final restoration of peace, and that it will thereby 
serve the interests of all peoples. 

As to the question of the attitude toward the Soviet Union of the 
three partners to this alliance, I should like to state in advance that 
from the very beginning of the exchange of views all three Powers 
held equally to the opinion that this Pact was not aimed in any way 
against the Soviet Union; that, on the contrary, the friendly relations 
of the three Powers and their treaties with the Soviet Union should 
remain completely unaffected by this agreement. This attitude has, 
indeed, found its formal expression in the text of the Berlin treaty.’ 

- As to Germany, the conclusion of this Pact is the logical result of a 
conception of foreign policy—long adhered to by the Reich Govern- 
ment—in which both friendly German-Soviet cooperation and friendly 
German-Japanese cooperation have a place side by side and undis- 

_ turbed, Beyond that, however, neighborly relations between Germany 
and Soviet Russia as well as neighborly relations between Soviet 
Russia and Japan, together with the friendship between the Axis 
Powers and Japan, are logical elements of a natural political con- 
stellation which, if intelligently managed, will work out to the best 
advantage of all the participating Powers. You will remember that 
at the time of my first visit to Moscow,1* I discussed similar ideas with 
you quite frankly and that I offered our good offices for the adjustment 
of differences still existing at the time between the Soviet Russians and 

- the Japanese. I have endeavored since then to work in this direction, 
and I would welcome it, if the trend toward reaching an understanding 
with the Soviet Union—which i is becoming more and more clearly 
manifest in Japan, too—could lead to its logical goal. 

In summing up, I should like to state that, ¢ in the opinion of the 
Fiihrer, also, it appears to be the historic mission of the four Powers— 
the Soviet Union, Italy, Japan, and Germany—to adopt a long-range 


- ® See document No. 44. 
4 See documents Nos. 109 and 113. 
% Document No. 118, 
%® Aug, 23-24, 1989; see vol. vit of this series, documents Nos. 213 and 234. 
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policy and to direct the future development of their peoples into the 
right channels by delimitation of their interests for the ages. ee 
In order further to clarify issues of such decisive importance for the 
future of our peoples and in order to discuss them in concrete form, we 
would welcome it if M. Molotov would pay us a visit in Berlin soon. 
T should like to extend a most cordial invitation to him in the name of 
the Reich Government. After my two visits to Moscow, it would now 
be a particular pleasure for me personally to see M. Molotov in Berlin. 
His visit would then give the Fiihrer the opportunity to explain to 
M. Molotov personally his views regarding the future molding of 
relations between our two countries. Upon his return, M. Molotov will 
be able to report to you at length concerning the aims and intentions 
of the Fiihrer. If then—as I believe I may expect—the opportunity 
should arise for further elaboration of a common policy in accordance 
with my foregoing statements, I should be happy to come to Moscow 
again personally in order to resume the exchange of ideas with you, 
my dear M. Stalin, and to discuss—possibly together with representa- 
tives of Japan and Italy—the bases of a policy which would only be of 
practical advantage to all of us. 
With best regards, 
Yours, etc. RiBBENTROP 


No. 177 


F13/512-16; 
F14/157-60 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Personal Staff 


Berwin, October 15, 1940. 


Recerrion or Tratzan Foreren Trape Minisrer Riccarbi, By THE 
Fturer, on Ocroser 14, 1940, From 12:30r.m.101:30r.m. Aso 
Present Were Minister Dr. Funx, State Minister Meissner, 
Sznior Counsetor Hewen, anp Dr. Noack as INTERPRETER 


Riccardi thanks the Fiihrer for the great honor bestowed upon him 
by this reception. The Fiihrer regrets that Riccardi has to experience 
Berlin during the blackout. He is sure that he could enjoy the city 
much more otherwise. Riccardi says that he is used to blackouts from 
Rome, where they are carried out even more widely than in Berlin. 
The Fiihrer is of the opinion that Rome is much more beautiful in 
moonlight than Berlin. Really, one ought to black out certain cities 
1n peacetime when the moon is out as a special sight to see, such as 
Nurnberg or Dresden, for example, which are much more beautiful 
thus than with their lights on. Riccardi describes the Via Appia in 
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moonlight as particularly impressive; from the artistic standpoint 
the Fiihrer is certainly right. But the Fihrer says that one must not 
overlook the economic aspect either. The blackout was also of very 
great economic importance. Tremendous quantities of coal were saved 
in this way, and the means of transportation could be used for other 
purposes. Riccardi stresses here how very grateful they were in Italy 
for the coal deliveries, especially since they had the greatest respect 
for the accomplishments represented by these deliveries. When the 
Fiihrer objects, saying that this was only a question of transportation, 
Riccardi says that this was precisely the reason for his admiration 
being so great; for Germany’s territory had now been extended to 
such a degree that it.was precisely transportation which was doubtless 
one of the main problems. The Fiihrer concedes that great areas have 
been conquered and that unfortunately means of transportation were 
not secured in corresponding quantities. Part of the rolling stock 
had been removed in time and another part had been destroyed by 
our bombers. The expansion of our transportation network required 
particular energy and discipline. One should remember that at the 
present time 80,000 railway cars of coal were en route daily in 
Germany. 

Another problem was that of the transportation of oil. The Rus- 
sian oil could be transported only by land, and in addition there was 
the different railroad gauge that necessitated reloading at the border. 
Rumanian exports of oil to Germany were also constantly increasing, 
- but most of this also had to be transported by Jand, especially in winter 
when river transportation was entirely impossible. It was fortunate 
that the English were so unsystematic and unintelligent in their air 
warfare that they did not do us any perceptible damage, not even in 
the transportation system, where we had expected it most. Riccardi 
says that this was fortunate not only for Germany but also for Italy. 
Italy, too, had hardly suffered at all, in comparison to the chances 
which the English air force had had. He mentions the Italian need 
for rubber, manganese, and asbestos. They would like to get asbestos 
from Russia, and Italy had asked Germany to act as a middJeman in 
Russia, since they did not want to apply there directly. 7 

The Fiihrer states that he was just trying to discuss a number of new 
problems with Russia. It was uncertain as yet what would be the 
result; above all it was necessary to prevent Russia from approaching 
the Bosporus via Rumania. For Rumania there existed the danger of 
the English long-range bombers from the Mediterranean, but we had 
now taken precautions and scarcely anything could happen any more. 
Our policy meant in a certain way a frustration of Russian wishes, 


* See document No, 176.- 
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but we had to remain hard here. One Rumanian bird in the hand was 
worth more than two Russian birds in the bush, or one should really 
say that the Rumanian bird was in reality worth more than two birds. 
Economically the Russians demanded of us mainly what we could 
least do without during the war, not only war material as such, but 
in particular, the most valuable machine tools for the manufacture 
of war material. It was indeed good that the others in the world 
were even less able to supply these things. Riccardi knows Rumania 
from his own observation and says that though the people are lazy and 
uninteresting still the market is most decidedly interesting. The yield 
in oil and minerals could be tremendously increased, much more than 
we suppose today. The Fiihrer believes that our knowledge of the 
Rumanian potentialities amounts at most to 10 percent of what the 
others know who had restricted important sources of production for 
the purpose of price fixing. However, the sure possession of the 
Rumanian oil wells meant for us a guarantee of victory. Beyond the 
purely military problem, which we had solved unequivocally and 
once for all, there were only three important problems for Germany 
in a war of long duration, and these were the problems of the three 
raw materials of coal, iron, and oil. 


1. Coal was only a transportation problem that could be solved. 

2. There was enough iron in Germany, especially since we now had 
the Swedish and former Polish deposits and those in Lorraine and 
Luxembourg at our disposal. They only had to be put in order. 

3. Oil: In Germany more and more refineries would now be put in 
operation, but it would naturally be better to take the oil that comes out 
of the ground than that which was made out of coal, for here, too, 
the transportation problem again played the decisive role. To produce 
a ton of oil one needed 5 tons of coal, and to produce 2 million tons 
of oil one needed just as much coal as Germany now had to deliver 
to Italy. Furthermore, the possession of the Rumanian oil fields was 
also of decisive importance psychologically for deciding the war. 
The rest of the world also knew that. Thus the question of holding 
out in this war which uses up such tremendous amounts of materials 
is really only an arithmetical calculation. Now that the oil is assured 
for Germany, too, the psychological enthusiasm for the war will 
surely wane. Rumania is one of the most important factors for our 
victory; and the difficulties there had now been eliminated. 


Hungary was somewhat unreliable, which was also evident in the 
fact that she had now lowered the flags of revision that had recently 
flown from the tops of her flagpoles. A further difficulty was Russia’s 
push via Rumania to the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, which simply 
had to be countered by diplomatic means. The third difficulty was 
England's awareness of the importance of this area for us, but here, 


too, he saw no danger now that the entire southeast was so firmly 
in our hands, 
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Riccardi pictures the conditions in Italy and says that Italy, too, 
is making her calculations and establishing her needs for the war. 
And they had come to the conviction that “General Time” had de- 
serted the English and gone over to the Axis Powers. One could say 
without exaggeration that today “Time” was working for us and 
no longer for the Allies. 

As far as Hungary was concerned, he had had the impression at 
first that they had filled their bellies to such a degree that they were 
satisfied, but ingratitude seemed to be one of their main characteristics. 
However, it would be possible to handle them. 

He had gone over all the problems very carefully with Reich Minis- 
ter Funk,? and he had come to the conclusion that if one remained alert 
one could regard not only the present but also the future with equa- 
nimity. The Fiihrer states that the decisive thing was simply the fact 
that we had already won the war as such. The English had made 
the mistake of using World War criteria for the present war. They 
had believed they would be able to mobilize almost all of Europe 
against us as they did then and thus force us into a long, destructive, 
bloody war in which millions would be killed and immeasurable quan- 
tities of material consumed. Thus they wanted to wear us down in a 
war on two fronts. Now all this had turned out quite differently. The 
blood sacrifices were so small that they hardly counted at all, and the 
consumption of material was entirely insignificant. Things looked 
quite different in London, however. The English could report what 
’ they wished, but conditions there must be horrible.. An American 
newspaper had recently reported triumphantly that the destruction 
by the German Luftwaffe could not be so very significant, for out of 
82 American enterprises only 8 had been entirely destroyed and 17 
damaged. In contrast to the American newspaper he was entirely 
satisfied with these figures. It was even more than he had expected. 
They should wait 2 or 3 months more and see how London looked then. 
If he could not land by then, at least he would destroy their entire in- 
dustry. We had aerial photographs now that gave an eloquent pic- 
ture of the effect of our attacks. On these one could see how armament 
plants and airplane factories had first been hit by a few bombs afd 
then revealed more and more destruction after repeated attacks until 
today they were entirely demolished. Thus he was having this work 
continued every night and every day. This was also true in regard to 
refrigeration plants, warehouses, dock installations, and in general all 
important centers of English economic life. Riccardi has himself 


3 See document No. 181. 
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been a flyer and is convinced that England must give in this winter, 
for the fog did not work for England but against her. The Fiihrer 
is of the same opinion and describes the effect of the English ground 
fog, which made it impossible for the English planes to land, whereas 
in our territory there were always alternate airports where our 
planes could come down. You can take off in fog but not land. He 
was looking forward to the low-lying fog that occurred in London now 
and then, during which you could see everything yet not be seen, and 
during which the tops of the high houses, churches, and chimneys rose 
above the fog. 

Riccardi stressed in conclusion that he was exceedingly well satis- 
fied with his conversations with Reich Minister Funk and he hoped 
that on the third front, too, namely the economic front, work equal 
to that of the Wehrmacht had been done and would still be done.* 

HEWEL 


* Marginal note: “F[iihrer]”. 


No. 178 
104/112579 
Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy in the Soviet Union .! 


Telegram 


No. 1855 Berry, October 14, 1940—9: 45 p. m. 
e. o. Pol. I M 18938 g. 


For the Ambassador only. 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 2095 of October 41 and 2142 
of October 102 

We may for the present regard the two inquiries of Molotov con- 
cerning the transportation of German troops through Finland first of 
all as taken care of by the general communication that you have taken 
along with you.? Please, therefore, do not revert to Molotov’s inquiry 
of your own accord. Should Molotov repeat his inquiry, try to dispose 
of it with the communication mentioned. Should Molotov neverthe- 
less insist, please send me another telegraphic report. 

Rrirer 


7 Document No. 148. 

a pocument No. 170. 
e reference is apparently to Ribbentrop’s letter to Stalin, document No. 176; 
regarding the circumstances of the transmission and d : : 
documents Nos, 186 and 195, Saree) Wen peoarres 
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No. 179- 


¥F13/473-~476 ; 
F13/478-482 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Seoretariat 


Hcene October 14, 1940. 


Recorp or THe Conversation BerwrEen THE Foreign Minister and 
Romanian Minister Vater Por, In Bertxn on Ocroser 14, 19401 


With reference to the minorities stipulations of the Vienna Award ? 
and the statement made by the Foreign Minister with the concurrence 
of Count Ciano in the presence of Count Csiky, as well as to the assur- 
ances then given by the latter on behalf of the Hungarian Government, 
Pop talked about the direct negotiations between the Rumanian and 

‘Hungarian Governments, initiated on that basis. As chairman of the 
Rumanian delegation he had been instructed by his Government not 
only to do everything required for an honest implementation of the 
Award, but also to see to it that the foundations would be laid for a 
new and better relationship between Rumania and Hungary. The 
negotiations had led to no result because Hungary had refused under a 
variety of pretexts to regulate the status of minorities, and because 

‘the well-known incidents had taken place in the meantime when the 
territory awarded to Hungary was occupied. Pop mentioned in this 
connection a number of especially grave cases of atrocities and shoot- 
_ings, and asserted upon remonstrance of the Foreign Minister, that the 
Rumanian Government possessed definite proof that the incidents had 
actually occurred as represented in the Rumanian memorandum.* 
Some of these instances had even been corroborated by the Hungarian 
Government itself in its statement that certain measures had been 
taken because the Rumanian population had shown hostility to the 
Hungarian troops. Despite this situation and although the deputy 
of the Hungarian Foreign Minister, Minister Vérnle, had blurted out 
during a conversation what was virtually a declaration of war on 
Rumania, Pop had decided nevertheless to make a last attempt at set- 
tling the difficulties by having a talk with Count Csiky. Csaky had 
told him on that occasion that Hungary was willing to conclude a mi- 
norities agreement, to be sure, but that it would be impossible to carry 
such an agreement into effect in view of the state of agitation of Hun- 
garian public opinion. In striving to prevent further deterioration 
of the situation, the Head of the Rumanian Government had restrained 


*Valer Pop had been sent to Berlin to deal with Hungarian-Rumanian minor- 
ities questions and to conduct a special mission for political and economic matters 
(undated memorandum by Woermann: 182/85468-69). 

* Vol. x of this series, document No. 413. 

. *Not printed (F18/477 ; F18/483-489). 
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the Rumanian press. Stories of the atrocities committed by the Hun- 
garians had seeped through nevertheless, In these circumstances re- 
proaches were made against the Rumanian Government from all quar- 
ters. It was being told from all sides that as the national Government 
it could not remain passive in the face of these events. There was 
danger that the Government would be overthrown unless it took some 
action. While it was possible to submit to territorial cessions imposed 
by an arbitral award, it was dishonorable for any government to stand 
by inactive while 1,300,000 Rumanians were being tormented in 
Hungary. The Rumanian Government did not want to resort to 
reprisals, but appealed to the German and Italian Governments, 
asking for redress under article 7 of the Vienna Award. In a letter, 
which he would subsequently deliver, the Rumanian Government was 
making three proposals: * 

1. To appoint an investigating committee. 

When the Foreign Minister interjected that this had already been 
done,’ Pop stated that he had been informed of this and was under 
instructions to express the gratitude of the Rumanian Government for 
the appointment of the investigating commission. 

2. ‘To see to it that the guilty would be punished. 


3. To institute a preventive control system, which would preclude 
the recurrence of such happenings in the future. 


Pop emphasized that all of these proposals were of course being 
put forward on the basis of reciprocity, and that Rumania would not 
only permit, but even welcome a commission investigating the cases 
charged by Hungary. 

In conclusion Pop presented to the Foreign Minister a letter from 
the Rumanian Foreign Minister,* together with a memorandum of the 
Rumanian Government" and a summary of the acts of lawlessness 
and violence perpetrated upon the Rumanian population in the ter- 
ritories newly occupied by Hungary.® 

The Foreign Minister, after reading Sturdza’s letter, cited the 
Hungarian assertions that much had happened on the Rumanian side, 


: This was a personal letter dated Oct. 9 from Rumanian Foreign Minister 
Mihai Sturdza to Foreign Minister Ribbentrop (F13/491-495). Sturdza, for- 
merly Minister to Stockholm, replaced Manoilescu at the Foreign Ministry when 
General Antonescu reshuffled his Cabinet on Sept. 15. 

On Oct. 7 the Rumanian Government had put forward the proposal that a 
German-Italian mixed commission be set up immediately to investigate condi- 
tions in Transylvania (Weizsicker memorandum of Oct. 7: 271/176918). This 
was followed on Oct. 11 by a similar proposal of the Hungarian Government 
(Weizsiicker memorandum of Oct. 11: 271/176863-64). On Oct. 12 Woermann 
recorded telling the Italian Chargé d’Affaires that Ribbentrop had given his 
approval (271/176837), and a draft telegram of Oct. 13 to the Missions in 
Budapest and Bucharest stated that Minister Altenburg had been named head 
of the German delegation. 

* Not printed (F13/491-495), 

"See footnote 3. 

“Not printed (F13/496-511), 
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too, and asked Pop whether he had any data on that matter. More- 
over, when territories changed hands, and especially in cases where 
national antagonisms were as intense as they were between Hungary 
and Rumania, it was inevitable that incidents should occur at the time 
of the transfer. This was deplorable, and for the victims painful 
to be sure, but all the experience of history indicated that such occur- 
rences, partly due to acts of personal vengeance, had to be reckoned 
with in connection with the cession of territories. It was a different 
matter, however, if such incidents were systematically organized by a 
government. This matter would be looked into. It was clear, in any 
case—he had also said this in Vienna—that Germany and Italy would 
not tolerate any systematic persecution of minorities. He (the Foreign 
Minister) had accordingly declared in Vienna, in the presence of 
Csaky, that Germany and Italy expected an appropriate attitude on 
the part of both the Hungarian and the Rumanian Governments.® The 
fact was that unfortunately certain deplorable incidents had occurred. 
Only last Saturday * he (the Foreign Minister) had raised this subject 
in his last conversation with the Hungarian Minister in Berlin,” and 
had asked him to telegraph Count Csiky immediately in order to 
remind him of the promise made in Vienna and urge him to stop the 
outrages. 

The best course at the moment would probably be to get the investi- 
gating commission installed on the spot as quickly as possible, so that 
the facts could be established with complete impartiality. After that 
one would have to await the report of the commission. The most im- 
portant thing, however, was first of all to have tranquillity in the 
territories affected. This would no doubt be encouraged by the appear- 
ance of the commission. Its chairman, Minister Altenburg, would 
visit all places where incidents had occurred and investigate everything 
carefully. 

Pop proposed in this connection that one permanent delegate each 
be appointed for Hungary and Rumania; these delegates would not 

~be members of the commission but would merely be at its aaa sea to 
supply information on local conditions, 

The Foreign Minister agreed to this proposal subject to concurrence 
of the Italian Government. 

Following this, Pop went on to the second part of his statements 
and said that the Rumanian regime had changed and the old system 
had been eliminated. A nationalist government, based on the prin- 


* Cf. vol. x of this series, document No. 410. 

* Oct. 12. Woermann recorded in a memorandum of Oct. 12 (271/176818) that 
the Hungarian Minister had requested an appointment with Ribbentrop before 
the latter saw Valer Pop. 

+ No record of this conversation has been found. - 
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ciples of the Legion, had arisen and the new Government was pursuing 
a course entirely different from that of its predecessor, both in domestic 
and foreign policy. 

Upona , remark thrown in by the Foreign Minister about the military 
mission which had by now arrived in Rumania, Pop expressed his 
gratification atitsarrival. 

The Foreign Minister stated that it was surely to Rumania’s ad- 
vantage that Germany’s military experience had been made accessible 
to her through the instruction units sent to Rumania. The appearance 
of the German military mission in Rumania was beneficial also to the 
entire situation in the Balkans. 

Pop agreed, remarking that the presence of the military mission 
had not only given Rumania a greater sense of security, but could also 
be viewed as an auspicious omen of the collaboration between Rumania 
and Germany. The Rumanian Government at any rate was firmly 
resolved to cooperate with the Axis in all spheres. He could say in all 
candor that while Italy was closely related to Rumania by race, she 
could not offer to the Rumanian people what it needed most; namely, 
discipline and a feeling for order, in brief, a Prussian spirit. 

Rumania desired collaboration with Germany in the military sphere 
(where it had already started), in the political sphere, where it could 
easily be accomplished, and in the economic sphere. Rumania’s finan- 
cial and economic system, which was still strongly based on liberal 
doctrines, had to be changed over to the new course; in order to 
achieve this Rumania needed the advice of experts who already had 
experience in converting an economy from one system to a new one. 
The Rumanian Government had therefore contemplated appealing to 
Germany for such economic and financial advisers; if the Foreign Min- 
ister was agreeable to the idea, Rumania would very shortly approach 
the Reich Government with practical proposals. 

The Foreign Minister replied that he could indorse the Rumanian 
proposal. Germany had given Rumania a guarantee and now stood 
ready to help wherever help was needed. Germany would be glad to 
make available her vast experience in the fields of finance, industry, 
and agriculture, The Foreign Minister mentioned in this connection 
that Minister Neubacher, who was hitherto charged mainly with the 
negotiations for petroleum and the deliveries of grain, and through 
them had established good contact with the Rumanian Government 
authorities, would be appointed permanent deputy of the German Min- 
ister, i. e., permanent Chargé d’A ffaires in Rumania. It might be pos- 
sible to assign to him several experts who could advise the Rumanian 
Government in the aforementioned fields of finance, business, and 
agriculture. In any case Germany considered it desirable to have all 
such matters channeled through the Legation. 
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Pop replied that the Rumanians had not thought of Minister 
Neubacher at first because he had special tasks to carry out in Ru- 
mania. He had had Herr Wohlthat in mind as an adviser. 

. The Foreign Minister replied that Herr Wohlthat, as Pop probably 
knew, was on a mission in Holland and could hardly be spared there. 
The Reichsbank, however, could assign to Minister Neubacher some 
other expert like Wohlthat; he would himself discuss this with the 
President of the Reichsbank and Minister of Economics Funk. Reich 
Minister Darré would surely also be able to name a comparable agricul- 
tural] adviser. Minister Neubacher would continue in his present 
economic mission in Rumania. But in addition, experts qualifying as 
advisers to the Rumanian Government would be assigned to him. 

Pop expressed himself in a very positive way regarding the person 
of Minister Neubacher, and he stressed that Neubacher enjoyed great 
popularity in Rumania. He (Pop) would immediately report to Gen- 
eral Antonescu, and thought that within a few days’ time he would be 
able to present to the German Government a formal request for the 
dispatch of advisers. 

The Foreign Minister also pointed out that all negotiations in this 
connection had to be conducted exclusively through State Secretary 
von Weizsicker, Ministerialdirektor Wiehl, or Minister Neubacher, 
because everything was concentrated at the Foreign Ministry. 

Pop then added concerning the duration of his stay that he would 
remain in Berlin until he had helped the new Minister,’? who had not 
previously engaged in diplomatic and political work, to get acquainted 
with his post; that is, he would remain in Germany for a week or two 
after the Minister’s assumption of his office. Technical reasons pre- 
vented him from entering upon his official duties sooner than 2 
weeks hence, for it was necessary to await the King’s official accession 
to the throne and the appropriate notification of the heads of state, 
which still had to be engrossed. 

In conclusion and by way of a summary the Foreign Minister 
stated that the investigating commission would leave at once and that 
he would await its report before resuming his talk with Pop about 
any further measures that might have to be taken. A certain reas- 
surance would result just from the appearance of the commissions as 
well as from the communications which he had had conveyed to 
Hungary.** 

He entirely approved of Minister Pop’s continued stay in Berlin and 
asked that all matters, especially the question of the financial, eco- 


2 Constantin Grecianu. 

“Instructions to remind the Hongarian Governnieat of its promise » to treat 
thé minorities well were contained in telegram No. 857 “ Budapest of Sept. 28 
(73/52766-67). 
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nomic, and agricultural advisers, be dealt with exclusively through the 
Foreign Ministry (State Secretary von Weizsicker, Ministerialdi- 
rektor Wiehl, Minister Neubacher). 

Pop added at this point that the Rumanians would also like to have 
railway and road construction experts. 

The Foreign Minister promised that he would make the necessary 
arrangements with Reich Transportation Minister Dorpmiiller and 
Dr. Todt. 

Scumt 


No. 180 
35/22997-99 . . 
The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
TOP SECRET Wasuineton, October 16, 1940—4: 02 a. m. 
No. 2231 of October 16 Received October 17-—5: 00 a. m. 


For OKW Foreign Department [Ausland], for OKH Attaché 
Branch, for the Chief of the General Staff of the Army, for the Air 
Ministry Attaché Group, for the Chief of the Luftwaffe Operations 
Staff. 

Evaluation of the situation with regard to defense policy up to the 
morning of October 16. 

1. I must repeatedly point to the diametrically opposing forces oper- 
ating against each other which determine America’s fate. Lindbergh’s 
speech of October 14+ was an expression of the will of the forces that 
consider Roosevelt’s domestic policy to be ruinous and his foreign 
policy to be the way to entanglement in the war. To be sure, these 
circles also desire adequate defensive ability for the United States, 
but they are opponents of the imperialistic policy of intervention in 
Europe and Asia and of American hegemony in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans which was proclaimed anew by Roosevelt in his speech 
on October 12.2, At the same time they oppose the present policy which 
links England’s fate with that of the United States, which supports 
England more extensively, and seeks to make the American nation 
hysterical by asserting that Germany, Italy, and Japan, after defeating 
England, will attack the Western Hemisphere. Lindbergh’s influence 
is growing. His commanding spirit takes the lead in circles which can - 
become decisive for America’s future attitude toward us and in com- 


*For the report of Lindbergh’s speech of Oct. 14, see the New York Times, 
Oct. 15, 1940, p. 1. 


* For the text of President Roosevelt’s address at Dayton, Ohio, on Oct. 12, 1940, 
on Hemisphere defense, see Rosenman, The Public Papers and Addresses of 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, vol. rx, pp. 460-467, 


461889-—60-——_26 
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bating the fight of international Jewry directed against Germany. 
It is essential to support these forces. By casting suspicion on them 
as vassals of Germany an attempt is being made by Roosevelt and 
the Jews to cut the ground from under them. For this reason, and 
also at the request of persons worthy of attention, I have previously 
suggested that Lindbergh, his speeches and his connections with lead- 
ing German personages not be mentioned in the Press, i in speeches and 
discussions, etc. 

2. Lindbergh is the representative of the movement for reorientation 
which, with its strongest support in the General Staff, rejects any 
intervention in political and military conflicts in Europe and Asia and 
demands a strong America protected in its independence by adequate 
armaments, but not reaching aggressively beyond the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Opposed to this direction is a group of men entirely without 
judgment, who are nevertheless powerful in the press; this group con- 
sists of retired army officers, ambitious admirals, and official writers 
who desire America’s entry into the war, the sooner the better. A 
third trend is probably the strongest at the moment; it has.repre- 
sentatives on the General Staff, too, but particularly among the in- 
dependent advisers. This group, to which belong journalists of wide 
influence and prominent historians such as the well-known D. S. Free- 
man, demands support of England through the delivery of war mate- 
rial and planes, and has set up the following statement of position: 

“As far as the Army and the Air Force are concerned, we are not 
ready; and we are not even almost ready or half ready, except with 
respect tothe Navy. We must still gain time before we consider enter- 
ing the war, if we think it is actually necessary to enter the war. It is 
to the interest of England as well as to our own that in the coming 6 
months we become a powerful producer of weapons, but not a bellig- 
erent state.” In so far as those on the General Staff incline toward 
the idea of entry into the war by the United States or consider the 
time at which America will be sufficiently armed to be able to take 
the risk of entering the war, the opinion is that American policy must 
be one of gaining time, that 6 months are not sufficient and that before 
the middle of 1941 no steps should be taken which might result in war. 

3. I consider it possible that the Lindbergh trend will prevail, al- 
though at the moment a victory of Roosevelt’s war policy may seem - 
probable. It is evident from Roosevelt’s speech to the nation on the 
morning of October 16* how much he fears Lindbergh’s ideas. On 
the occasion of calling up the youth for military service he stated once 
again that the “aggressor nations” forced America to adopt compulsory 
military service, and had instituted the total war which is now forcing 


* Yor the text of President Roosevelt’s address on Oct. 16, 1940, see Rosenman, 
The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, vol. 1x, pp. 473-475. 
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America to resort to the measures which she is taking without hysteria 
in the interest of peace. One need moreover only follow the latest 
developments as described in my reports No. 2178 of October 9 * and 
No. 2107 of October 1° to recognize that with Roosevelt his deeds do 
not correspond to his big words and for the time being the more objec- 
tive evaluation in the sense of the General Staff has won the upper 
hand.® 

BorricHER 

THOMSEN 





“Document No. 164. 7 

® Document No. 141. 

*On Oct. 26 Weizsiicker replied in telegram No. 1218 directed to the Chargé 
d’ Affaires personally : 

“The evaluation of Lindbergh’s speech of Oct. 14 and proposals for press policy 
in the treatment of it belong in your field of competence, not in that of the 
Military Attaché. The Military Attaché is inclined to make this kind of event, 
by including it within the framework of his observations on military policy, into 
a subject for his own reporting, which, in general, however, is appreciated here, 
Please see that the precedence of the Embassy is maintained.” (35/23063) 


No. 181 


2074/450222-25 


Memorandum by the Deputy Director of the Economie 
Policy Department 


Bertin, October 16, 1940. 


Tue Course or Discussions Hexp vr to Now Wir THe Iranian 
Foreien Trane Minister, Riccarpr 


Signor Riccardi, during the past 6 days of his sojourn in Berlin, 
had numerous detailed discussions with Minister Funk and myself 
about the future economic organization of Europe and German-Italian 
cooperation in this sphere.’ In general no concrete results emerged 
from these theoretical discussions, The following points, however, are 
to be emphasized: 


1. Signor Riccardi finally abandoned as hopeless his ever-recurring 
attempts to enter into a concrete discussion with us about devaluation 
of the German reichsmark, and he himself has finally realized that 
such a devaluation is impossible if only for political reasons. 

2. In very concrete form Signor Riccardi has registered Italy’s claim 
to participate equally in all new acquisitions of sources of raw material 
and industrial enterprises in the southeastern European states. In 
this connection he has characterized Yugoslavia as belonging to the 
Italian sphere of interest, and Rumania to that of Germany, and 


*No records of these individual discussions have been found. See, however, 
documents Nos, 173 and 177. ’ 
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accordingly has demanded an Italian participation of 51 percent in 
Yugoslavia, and of 49 percent in Rumania. Herr Funk replied that 
division into spheres of interest was a foreign policy question, about 
which he could not express himself, and he furthermore added jok- 
ingly that the raw materials, moreover, did not belong to him but 
to the Reichsmarschall who alone was in a position to make dispositions 
about them. (I would like to observe in this connection that there was 
agreement between Herr Funk and myself that the cession to Italy of 
the majority of shares in the copper mines of Bor in Yugoslavia, the 
biggest copper deposit in Europe, which had been especially men- 
tioned by Riccardi, was out of the question.) The conversation closed 
with a remark by Signor Riccardi to the effect that he knew that no 
definitive settlement could be made at the moment. He had only 
wanted to register the Italian claims. 

3. Signor Riccardi desires a closer cooperation of is Ministry with 
the Reich Economics Ministry concerning the questions of the future 
new economic order in Europe. The main reason for this is his rivalry 
with Ambassador Giannini. Obviously, he would like to eliminate the 
influence of the Italian Foreign Ministry as much as possible. After 
Signor Riccardi had first requested formation of a new German-Italian 
commission and then had been dissuaded from this idea, Herr Funk 
finally expressed his agreement as far as he was concerned to a special 
representative of the Italian Foreign Trade Ministry establishing con- 
tact with the appropriate special representative of the Economics 
Ministry in order to study questions of organizing large areas [Gross- 
raumfragen], without, however, being able to conclude agreements. 
Whether in Signor Riccardi’s opinion this Italian representative 
should stay in Berlin only temporarily or permanently was not clear. 

Herr Funk expressly. emphasized that such a contact nevertheless 
required the previous consent of the two Foreign Ministers so that in 
this question he was able to speak only for himself. 

I drew Herr Funk’s attention to the fact that there should not be 
any other contacts outside of the Foreign Ministry and the Government 
' Committee as this would be dangerous also from a substantive point ~ 
of view. Herr Funk thought that since there had always been the 
closest cooperation and complete agreement, between him and myself, 
there was no danger that the special representative of Signor Riccardi 
would succeed in gaining influence on affairs outside of purely theoreti- 
cal studies. He would always refer the gentleman to me. 

4, Besides the general discussions with Herr Funk, Signor Riccardi 
has had very detailed discussions with me about a number of concrete 
questions which refer partly to German-Italian exchange of goods 
and payments and partly to German-Italian economic cooperation 
in southeastern Europe. He was satisfied with the promises of Ger- 
man deliveries of raw materials which I had given to him and he stated 
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that after his return he would immediately report to the Duce on how 
accommodatingly the Italian wishes had been treated by us. For our 
part, I obtained from him the promise of additional delivery of 10,000 
tons of rice and approximately 10,000 tons of hemp. To be sure, with 
regard to the portion of 4,000 tons of additional deliveries of hemp, 
the Duce’s consent was still outstanding, but he would obtain it immedi- 
ately after his return. Hemp, owing to its use as a yarn for string, 
is of absolutely decisive importance for the safeguarding of Germany’s 
food supplies. 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister with request that I be 
given an opportunity for a supplementary oral report with respect to 
sections 2 and 3 of this memorandum.’ 

Croprus 


7In the files is a telegram from Clodius, dated Oct. 18, informing the Embassy 
in Italy about the conversations held with Riccardi in Berlin (telegram No. 
1463 : 9874/E693057-58). In this connection Clodius stated that Riccardi seemed 
to be satisfied with his visit but that “despite German reassurances concern was 
expressed time and again that Italy might be pushed too far into the background 
and that Italian interests in other countries, especially in southeastern Europe, 
might suffer.” Clodius also stated that the Foreign Ministry had objected to 
Riccardi’s idea of a permanent liaison between domestic departments of the two 
Governments and that his proposal for signing a protocol had also been rejected. 
There is in the files the draft of a “protocol about the new economic order in. 
Europe,” apparently prepared for such an occasion (2032/444982-90). 


No. 182 
1053/312182 
The Ambassador in Brazil to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


Rio ps Janerro, October 17, 1940-—2: 20 p. m, 
No, 1090 of October 17 Received October 17—11:15 p. m. 


The approaching presidential election in the U. S. A. is showing its 
effect here in the increasing nervousness of government circles that are 
friendly to us, the President, the military, and the police, The antici- 
pated re-election of Roosevelt is expected to bring about an intensifica- 
tion of his extortionary policy toward President Vargas, who in par- 
ticular would be forced to dismiss his pro-German followers. Police 
Chief Filinto Miiller said yesterday in a conversation that the Minister 
of War, the Chief of the General Staff, and he could be saved only by a 
dazzling German victory over England and a consequent waning of 
Roosevelt's prospects. 

The slackening of Brazilian resistance is shown also in the far- 
reaching toleration of pro-Roosevelt propaganda in the press while 
attacks on him and even objective criticism are suppressed as unneu- 
tral, The same text to Washington, Buenos Aires, and Santiago. 

: PrUFER 
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No. 183 
¥F14/183-89 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Bert, October 18, 1940. 


ConversaTION BETWEEN THE Fi=aRer AND Jrarr1an Crown Princess 
Marie Josi; ar THe TEAHOUSE OF THE OBERSALZBERG, ON OCTOBER 
17, 1940 


Referring to his visit to Italy, the Fiihrer in opening the conversation 
remarked that a few years ago when he had last met the Crown Prin- 
cess in Naples,? he would not have believed that the next encounter 
would take place in such tragic circumstances. In Europe one faced 
decisions that would determine the future for centuries ahead. It 
was a matter of removing tensions that had come into existence within 
the last 50 or 60 years and had reached such a degree that a forcible 
discharge was inevitable. He therefore did not think that the present 
war could have been avoided in the long run by any preventive 
measures. 

Belgium’s tragedy consisted in being centrally situated between 
the European fields of force that had created the tensions, Belgium 
had not had this fate for the first time in the present war or the World 
War, but had been in the same situation since the time of Caesar. 

He (the Fiihrer) believed that the general situation would shortly 
be clarified to such an extent that he personally could visualize his 
future plans more distinctly. After the conclusion of the military 
preparations for the last phase of the struggle he had now himself 
proceeded to form constructive plans for the European future; for 
to him the evolving of the war had been quite unexpected and sur- 
prising. He had wanted to devote himself to the domestic progress 
of Germany, especially in the social and cultural fields. The war had 
been forced upon him by the English and he regarded every day 
that the war continued as a day lost from his real task, that of 
domestic progress. Now that the die was cast he would continue to. 
fight until the persons in England responsible for the coming of the 
war had disappeared and until there was absolute security for the 
Reich against any sort of attack. He would continue the war even 
if the British Empire should perish by it. He had talked over all 
these matters with the Duce and found that the latter agreed with 
his views. 

Now that he had formulated his own view of the future of Europe he 
thought that the time had come when he might usefully have a talk 


7 Princess Marie-José was a sister of Leopold II, King of the Belgians. 
’ The occasion was during Hitler’s visit to Italy in May, 1938. 
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with King Leopold personally about the development of the future 
relationship between Belgium and Germany. : 

At this point Crown Princess Marie interjected that this was the 
very point on which she wanted to speak with the Fihrer.. King 
Leopold on his part also attached great importance to a personal talk 
with the Fiihrer and would travel strictly incognito to any place 
indicated by the Fiihrer for such a talk. He would, for instance, even 
come to the Obersalzberg. 

The Fiihrer replied that for the sake of keeping such a talk secret 
it might indeed be advisable to let it take place at the Obersalzberg. 
He had several important conversations scheduled for the next few 
days through which the situation would be further clarified and 
after that, that is in about 10 or 12 days, he could send word to the 
King about the exact date of the talk.® 

Crown Princess Marie José received this statement of the Fiihrer 
with great satisfaction and said in a somewhat hesitant voice, and 
reading from a slip of paper with notes, that her brother had begged 
her to assure the Fiihrer that he had engaged in no political nego- 
tiations since May 28 and that, despite certain rumors spread by 
people who wanted to hide behind his name, he had taken no political 
action even indirectly. Nor had he anything to do with the occurrences 
in the Congo.* 

The Fiihrer replied that he did not doubt that in the least. 

Crown Princess Marie José then spoke of the supply situation in 
Belgium. The situation with respect to grain was particularly diffi- 
cult and was likely to get even worse in winter. It was therefore con- 
templated in Belgium to seek American aid by sending a Belgian per- 
sonage to America. 

The Fihrer replied that Germany was also strongly interested 
in the supply situation of Belgium, since in the end Germany would 
have to replace any deficiencies from her own supplies. But he doubted 
whether it would be possible to import grain from America. That 
could be done only with English consent and with their unscrupulous- 
ness the English would rather let the whole of Europe starve than 
make any concession. A foretaste of the treatment of the supply ques- 
tion by Great Britain was furnished by the difficulties the English 
were making on that score, and on a steadily increasing scale, for 
Spain, a neutral country. He was therefore very skeptical regarding 
the plan mentioned, but he was willing to have the question examined 
by his associates. 


: See document No. 356. 

The Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, M. Pierre Ryckmans, had de- 
clared at Elisabethville on July 22, 1940, that the Belgian Congo would continue 
in the war, with the aim of liberating Belgium and assisting Great Britain. The 
Belgian Minister of the Colonies, M. Albert de Vleeschauwer, had been acting 
in London as Administrator-General of the Congo. 
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Crown Princess Marie, continuing, took up the question of the 
Belgian prisoners of war. She mentioned the labor shortage in Bel- 
gium. She stressed the strong desire of Belgian families to have their 
fathers and sons back and followed this up by asking whether the 
Fiihrer would consider release of the Belgian prisoners of war. 

The Fiihrer replied that this involved a problem closely linked with 
the military struggle of the Reich against England and remarked in 
this connection that in the present difficulties France could really be 
glad that part of her territory was occupied by the Germans and 
especially that the younger generation (the young workers) had not 
yet returned home, since in that case possibly a social revolution might 
break out. 

Crown Princess Marie José nevertheless again pleaded for the re- 
lease of the Belgian prisoners of war. She described the difficult 
situation of families where the father was still in Germany and, as a 
sort of compromise solution, she suggested the establishment of prison 
camps on Belgian soil and institution of strict surveillance. If release 
should not become possible, the return of the prisoners to camps in 
their own country at least might have a moral repercussion on the 
attitude of the whole population. 

The Fiihrer replied that he would revert to this question in his con- 
versation with King Leopold. It involved a serious and difficult 
problem. He recalled that after the end of the World War the 
German prisoners were kept for over a year, which was not to say, how- 
ever, that Germany intended now to retaliate. That was by no means 
his intention. In the question of prisoners Germany was acting solely 
from apprehension on the part of a country that had been forced 
into a war for life or death. Hence she had so far released only those 
prisoners who she assumed, from their mentality and attitude, would 
undertake nothing against Germany. In this manner particularly 
the Flemish prisoners had been released. Germany had no interest, 
by a general release of prisoners, in possibly giving Belgium an in- 
jection of chauvinist ... [the following 9 lines are illegible]. Besides, 
it was possible to grant Belgian prisoners in German camps more 
liberties, such as occupation in agriculture, etc., than if they were kept 
in Belgium. It would in any case be difficult to release all the Belgian 
prisoners, unless the relationship between Belgium and Germany un-. 
derwent a complete change . 

Crown Princess Marie José next asked the Fiihrer whether or not 
at least the sick, especially those with lung afflictions, for whom the 
cold climate of Germany was not helpful, could be released. 

The Fiihrer answered that as far as he knew the state of health of 
the Belgian prisoners was good. They were also being better treated 
than, for example, the Polish prisoners, just as there was a difference 
in the treatment of white and black Frenchmen. 
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Crown Princess Marie José immediately replied that her words 
were not meant at all as a complaint about the treatment of prisoners. 
She had wanted only to refer to a few cases of sickness. 

In the further course of the conversation the Fiihrer mentioned the 
development and continuation of the operations against England and 
London and in conclusion spoke in terms of full approval of the atti- 
tude taken by King Leopold. He had acted in a very manly way and 
very wisely by remaining with the Army and in the country. If the 
Belgian Government had acted in the same way from the beginning, 
much misfortune would have been avoided, although one ought not fail 
to recognize that the position of the country in the midst of the polit- 
ical fields of force had made the situation difficult. Now definitive 
and clear solutions would be found which would remove these diffi- 
culties once and for all. 

Subsequent to the conversation the Fiihrer and Crown Princess 
Marie José took a walk around the teahouse. Then, in the company 
of Reichsleiter and Frau Ley, tea was taken with the entourage of 
the Fiihrer.§ 

Scumnpr 

‘Notes taken by King Leopold on the account given to him by Princess Marie~ 


José of this interview are printed in Recueil de documents établi par le Secretariat 
du Roi concernant la période 1936-1949 (Brussels, 1950), p. 405. 


No. 184 


129/120990-91 
The Minister in Portugal to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No, 1316 of October 16 Lisson, October 17, 1940—10: 46 p. m. 
Received October 18—1: 15 p. m. 


Today I had a long interview with Minister President Salazar, from 
whom I was taking leave on departure on my official journey. In 
contrast to earlier occasions, he showed himself a good deal more con- 
fident regarding the possibility that the Iberian Peninsula might stay 
out of the present war. The entry of America, whose attitude was in- 
fluenced merely by the fear that its security might be threatened by 
Germany, would essentially be dependent upon our progress in the 
west and thus in the last resort on a German advance into the Iberian 
Peninsula. As in the past, Salazar considers any English demands 
on Portugal or, indeed, landing attempts on the Continent as out of 
the question. But with regard to the Azores he did betray certain ap- 
prehensions which are, in fact, manifested in the recent dispatch to 
Horta of substantial military units. To my question as to the specific 
purpose of that measure, Salazar replied only with a general remark 
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on the necessity to be prepared for anything in these days. He does 
not believe in a Spanish attack on Gibraltar at the present moment 
and would consider it a disastrous step, since in that case Spain, due 
to the automatic state of war with England, would be cut off from the 
sea, her sole basis of food supply. Such a risk could be incurred only 
in the very latest stage of the war, when existing food supplies could 
finally be used up. Since Spain, due to her weak position, could take 
action only in closest agreement with Germany, the future of the 
Iberian Peninsula was in German hands. 

Hveng 


No. 185 


174/136439 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.8. No. 772. Berutn, October 17, 1940. 


Today the Japanese Ambassador asked me the status of the conver- 
sations on the composition of the commissions in accordance with 
article 4 of the Tripartite Pact. He was informed that his Govern- 
ment would shortly send us detailed proposals, but he did not yet have 
any with him. We are letting the matter rest until the proposals 
arrive. 

Kurusu is expecting an instruction from his Government shortly 
regarding the authorization mentioned in telegraphic report No, 1102 
from Tokyo? for signing the Protocol relative to the extension of the 
Treaty to new countries. - 

Kurusu was interested in learning whether Count Schulenburg took 
with him to Moscow instructions relative to Japanese-Russian rela- 
tions. I replied that we continued to hope that the Tripartite Pact 
will have a favorable effect also on Japanese-Russian relations. This 
hope of ours was naturally known to Count Schulenburg. (The Am- 
bassador did not speak about the report which originated in Tokyo 
regarding Stalin’s alleged plan to invite the Powers of the Tripartite 
Pact to attend a conference in Moscow.*) As for the rest, I answered 
the Ambassador’s question regarding Count Schulenburg’s instruc- 
tions to the effect that the latter had been authorized to inform Moscow 
on the historical events in the Balkans in the course of the last few 
‘ weeks and months, as they are regarded here. 

The conversation ended with economic matters but it is not worth 
while recording Kurusu’s statements. 

WEIZSACKER - 


+ See document No. 153. 

* Not.found. 

* Schulenburg had returned to Moscow from Berlin on Oct. 15 with Ribbentrop’s 
letter to Stalin. - See documents Nos. 176 and 195. 

“No further record of the Tokyo report referred to has been found, 
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No. 186 
¥5/0430 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, October 18, 1940—12: 08 a. m. 
No. 2200 of October 17 Received October 18—1: 50 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

Today I handed M. Molotov the letter intended for M. Stalin,’ and 
strongly urged him to accept the invitation to Berlin as soon as pos- 
sible. Molotov stated again that he could not deny that he owed a visit 
to Berlin, but that he would have to reserve his answer until after 
he had studied the letter. 

I then touched upon the complaints of the resettlement commissions 
in the Baltic countries? and in Bessarabia? Molotov, of course, at- 
tempted to dispute the justice of the complaints, but in the end he 
promised to re-examine them. 

ScHULENBURG 


* Document No. 176. 
* See document No. 168. 
* See vol. x of this series, document No. 50, footnote 4. 


No. 187 


F5/0429 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Sonnengure, October 18, 1940, 
No. 1878 Received Berlin, October 18—3: 30 p. m. 


Sent October 18—5: 15 p.m. [5:55 p.m.]* 
[Received October 19—3 : 50 a.m.] 

For the Ambassador personally. 

I request immediate information by wire as to why my letter to 
Stalin was not delivered to the Soviet Russian Government until Octo- 
ber 17,? and why, in keeping with the importance of its contents and 
the entire matter, the letter addressed to Stalin was not—as I had 
taken for granted—delivered by you to M. Stalin at a personal 
audience’ 


RiIBsENTROP 


*The information in brackets is taken from the Moscow Emba. 0} 
(1379/357896). ae cae 

* See document No. 186, 

* See document No. 195. 
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“ No. 188 
2141/468816 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the oro Mi inietry 


o 


Telegram 


No. 2207 of October 18 Moscow, October 18, 1940—9: 25 p. m. 
Received October 18—11: 50 p.m. 


. With reference to your telegram No. 1857 of October 15.1 

‘As instructed, I discussed the question of the Danube commission 
with Molotov on October 17 and handed him the German reply, trans- 
mitted with the instruction of October 11, in the form of a note. 

Molotov replied that the participation of Italy in a new Danube 
commission was an anomaly because Healy. was not a riparian coun- 
try of the Danube. 

I emphasized to Molotov that we had sien the greatest deference 
to Soviet wishes but that we were not in a position to exclude Italy 
from the Danube commission.” 

ScHULENBURG 


bee document No. 174, footnote 4. 
* Marginal note in Wiehl’s handwriting: “Woermann will inform Zamboni and 
-add that we do not intend to inform Bucharest.” 


- No. 189 
711/262225-26 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Berur, October 18, 1940. 


- Minister Valer Pop, calling today in the company of M. Brabetz- 
janu, made reference to the negative reply which I had given him 
yesterday * in reference to the Soviet-Rumanian dispute about the 


; Counselor and Chargé d’Affaires of the Rumanian Legation in Berlin. 

* Woermann recorded on Oct. 17 the following : “Today I informed the Ruma-— 
nian Chargé d’Affaires that, in our opinion, the Soviet Russian demands with 
respect to boundary demarcation on the Danube did not constitute a reason for 
breaking off the negotiations for establishing the boundary. This did not mean 
that we were taking a position on the substance of the dispute; it did mean, 
_ however, that we did not think that we ought to comply with the Rumanian 
request for German intervention in Moseow.” (711/262228) 

- The Embassy in Moscow and the Bucharest Legation were told of this reply to 
the Rumanians in a Woermann telegram of Oct. 23 (182/85512). 
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tracing of the boundary at the Danube delta. He urged that we 
reconsider the matter. If the Russians were to receive the area in 
dispute, there would be a danger that they-would allow everything 
there to fill up with sand, as a result of which the Sulina channel, which 
was not far from it, might eventually become impassable. The Rus- 
sians would then, on the other hand, make the Danube arms and chan- 
nels in their territory navigable, so that the main navigation to the 
Black Sea would be exclusively in Russian hands, 

I told M. Valer Pop that I, in concurrence with our experts, did 
not view this as a concrete danger since the Danube commission, as 
it would be organized in the future, would surely see to it that such 
a state of affairs should not materialize. I did not believe that it 
would be possible to revoke the decision already taken that we would 
not interfere in this matter. 

M. Pop then referred to another request for German intervention 
in Moscow—brought forward here in a pro memoria on September 17 
[27?]*—in the matter of another border dispute with the Soviet 
Union; this one related to the region of Herta on the border of 
Bucovina, where the Russians in a totally arbitrary manner had occu- 
pied and laid claim to a piece of territory that had always been part 
of Rumania. I told the Minister that no decision had yet been reached 
on this subject, but did not give him any hopes that we would intercede 
in this matter in Moscow. M. Valer Pop suggested that it would not 
be necessary for us to undertake an official démarche in Moscow, but 
that we would only have to point out this matter to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in an amicable manner. Finally he requested that he be given 
an opportunity to present these two questions once more to the Foreign 
Minister before any negative decision was taken. 


Postscript: According to a note of the Foreign Minister’s Secre- 
tariat of October 12, Minister Hewel has been instructed to bring this 
matter to the Fiihrer’s attention.‘ 


Worrmann 


* On Sept. 27 a Rumanian pro memoria (1621/388011-16), which appears to be 
the same as that referred to here, had been forwarded to Woermann by Bergmann 
of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat (1621/388010). The pro memoria had 
been handed to Heinburg for transmittal to the Foreign Minister on Sept. 26 
(1621/388003). 

* There is no record of a decision by Hitler in the matter. However, Woermann 
recorded on Oct. 25 that by instruction of the Foreign Minister, he gave Pop the 
“definitive” reply that Germany would not intervene in Moscow as the Rumanians 
had requested. According to Woermann, Pop showed understanding for the 
German attitude and expressed the hope that Rumania might get some redress 
through direct negotiations with the Soviet Union. (711/262218) 
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No. 190 
71/50731-35 ; 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 


Berurn, October 18, 1940. 
zu Pol. VII 3111 gs 


Subject: Conversation of the State Secretary with the private secre- 
tary of the Grand Mufti on the occasion of the communication 
of a statement on German policy toward the Arabs. 


Stare Secretary: What are your impressions of wartime Germany ? 

Private SecreTary: I have noticed hardly anything of the war 
here, I find no appreciable difference compared with previous times. 

State Secretary: What is your opinion of the general situation ? 

Private Secretary: We Arabs hope for the victory of Germany and 
are convinced that Germany will be the victor over England, even 
though difficulties will naturally still have to be overcome and it 
perhaps might take another year. 

State Secretary: I fully share your opinion that there is no doubt 
of Germany’s ultimate victory. Naturally I cannot yet name a date; 
with regard to the date, however, I am more optimistic than you. 

Private Secrerary: The Arabs have always felt sympathy for Ger- 

many, and in the present war also their sympathies are entirely on the 
side of Germany. At the outbreak of the war they were in a predica- 
ment. There were English troops in Iraq, the Orient Army in Syria; 
and in the north the Arabs were threatened by the Turks. For these 
reasons, the Arabs have thus far not been able to make their real views 
known. Now they can do so, however, and they have therefore taken 
the first opportunity that offered to get in touch with Germany. The 
enemies of the Arabs and Germany are the same, namely, the English, 
the Jews, and the Americans who favor the Jews. There is no con- 
flict of interests between the Arabs and Germany. 
- Srare Secretary: Germany, too, has always felt friendly toward 
the Arabs and watched with sympathy their efforts to achieve inde- 
pendence. In order clearly to demonstrate German interest in the 
Arab cause, I now wish to read to you a statement that we shall also 
broadcast on the radio. 

The State Secretary then read aloud the following statement and 
gave the text of it to the private secretary on a sheet of white paper: 


“Germany, which has always been animated by sentiments of friend- 
ship for the Arabs and cherishes the wish that they may prosper and be 
happy and assume a place among the peoples of the earth in accord- 
ance with their historic and natural importance, has always watched 


4Pol, VII 3111 g.: Not found. 
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with interest the struggle of the Arab countries to achieve their inde- 
pendence. In their afforis to attain this goal Arab countries can count 
upon Germany’s full sympathy also in the future. In making this 
statement, Germany finds herself in full accord with her Italian ally.” 


Private Secretary: While fully appreciating Germany’s good in- 
tentions expressed in this statement, I must state that the Arabs ex- 
pected more, namely, a German statement regarding the recognition 
of the independence of the Arab countries. I infer from the words of 
the State Secretary that it is Germany’s desire that the Arabs should 
become free and independent. The Arabs would therefore appreciate 
it if this were expressed unequivocally in the statement of the German 
Government by adding the words, “recognition of independence.” In 
this way the wind will also be taken out of the sails of English prop- 
aganda which, after publication of this statement, will work with the 
argument that it is vague and full of mental reservations. 

Stats Secrerary: A German statement on the recognition of the 
independence of Iraq and Saudi Arabia is superfluous, since we have 
sent our representatives to both countries and thereby given practical 
recognition to their independence. We are also prepared to do so 
again. We can only recognize the independence of other countries 
after they have themselves declared their independence. I do not un- 
derstand, moreover, how the Arabs could assume that Germany was 
somehow exercising reserve? in making this statement, 

Private Secretary: The Arabs have had bad experiences in the 
World War. England solemnly promised them independence and yet, 
through the Sykes-Picot Agreement, ceded Arab regions to the 
French. The Arabs now fear that there is a similar secret agreement. 
between Germany and Italy. English propaganda asserts that this is 
the case, 

Stare Secretary: I can assure you that no such agreement exists. 
The statement I made demonstrates the real attitude of the German 
Government toward the Arab question. 

Privates Secrerary: I believe then that I understand the State Sec- 
retary to mean that this statement is intended to be of fundamental 
nature for future German policy toward the Arabs. Through the ex- 
change of Ministers it will be possible to develop and strengthen this 
policy for the purpose of bringing about German-Arab cooperation. 

State Secretary: The statement is intended entirely in that sense. 

Private Secretary: I realize that it will not now be possible to add 
anything to the statement as formulated. I would ask, however, that 
Ambassador von Papen be authorized, when he communicates this 
statement to Naji Shawkat, the Iraq Minister of Justice, to supplement 


* Weizsiicker substituted these words in handwriting for the original passage 
which read: “. . . had any mental reservations.” 
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it by saying: This declaration is only the first step on the path of col- 


laboration between Germany and the Arab countries. The further de- 
velopment of these relations is to be the subject of future conversa- 
tions between the Ministers of Germany and Italy in Baghdad and the 
Iraq Government. 

Srars Secretary: This supplement will be communicated by Herr 
v. Papen to the Iraq Minister of Justice. 

The private secretary took his leave with words of thanks for the 
reception and the good will that was shown. 

The Secretary of State wished him a pleasant journey to Rome and 
success in his conversations there.* 

GRopra 


"Instructions to that effect were sent by Weizsiicker to Ambassador Papen in 
Therapia by telegram No. 534 of Oct. 19 (2361/488207-08). 

*In telegram No. 1488 of Oct. 23 (2281/481610-11) Woermann informed the 
Embassy in Italy of the State Secretary’s conversation with the Mufti’s private 
secretary, of the latter’s impending arrival in Rome, and of the instruction to 
Ankara (see footnote 3). Furthermore, the Embassy was told that the statement 
given to the private secretary would be broadcast over the radio in the Arabic 
language that day and for several days thereafter, and that “broadcasting of 
the same statement over the Bari radio station would be desirable.” The matter 
would not be dealt with in the press. In telegram No. 1906 of Oct. 24 Mackensen 


- replied that the statement had been broadcast over Radio Bari the previous day 


(2281/481612). 


No. 191 
2281/481688-90 
The Ambassador in I taly to the Foreign Ministry 


- ‘TOP SECRET ; Rome, October 18, 1940. 


i 


No. 473 g 
Subject: Italian-Greek relations. 


Although the subject of Greece has not been mentioned to me lately 
by official Italian quarters, there appears to be no doubt according to the 
information I have received that the question of a showdown with 
Greece, which was put aside for the time being last August, still en- 
grosses the attention of the minds here, and that powerful forces, in- 
cluding Count Ciano, are working to reach a solution of the Italian- 
Greek problem. From the information furnished by a reliable in- 
formant it appears that Count Ciano, with a view to advancing the 
matter, has called the Governor? and the Commander of the Italian 
forces in Albania? to Rome, in order to learn their views? Both 
men, it is known in the Palazzo Chigi, are for action. 


? Francesco Jacomoni. 

* Sebastiano Visconti Prasca. 

*¥or the minutes of a meeting on Oct. 15 presided over by Mussolini and at- 
tended by Ciano, Badoglio, Soddu, Jacomoni, Roatta, and Visconti Prasca, see 
Hitler e Mussolini: letiere e documenti (Rome-Milan, ae Pp. 61-71. See 
document No. 477. 
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The discussions to date between Count Ciano and the two men are 
said by my informant to have resulted in approximately the following 
picture: 


“Much precious time has been Jost. One or two months ago, military 
action against Greece from Albania would have been an easy matter. 
Today, however, the Greek forces deployed at the Albanian border are 
already so strong that many difficulties and obstacles, which did not 
exist before, must be reckoned with. The reason why the right moment 
was missed really rests with Badoglio, who holds back everywhere and 
avoids taking any initiative. 

“Nevertheless it is not yet too late. Perhaps the last favorable 
chance is still at hand and should be utilized. Count Ciano agrees 
with Jacomoni and Visconti-Prasca, i.e, he is for action against 
Greece, which should be carried out by the Army from Albania, and, 
to the extent that the Ionian Islands are to be occupied, by the Navy. 
The plans are ready. At the present time, however, there is still a 
certain divergence between the Palazzo Chigi and the Palazzo Venezia, 
where the final decision, of course, rests with the Duce. Although he 
seems to share Badoglio’s view for the present, the possibility cannot 
be ruled out that he might decide for action; such action would then 
perhaps be started or carried to its conclusion in late October or the 
early half of November. In support of his thesis Ciano argues on the 
one hand that Turkey would not interfere at the present time, while 
later on, that is, following the elections in the United States, some 
complications and surprises would have to be expected from Turkey 
if Russia, also under the influence of the American elections, should 
decide on a rapprochement with England and the United States; such 
a development would relieve Turkey’s position with respect to Russia 
and consequently also in the eastern Mediterranean.” 


If at the Brenner meeting * the subject of Greece was not considered 
from new points of view—and I cannot be certain it was—we have 
reason to continue to believe that the Duce—and everything depends 
entirely on him—though still wishing to settle accounts with Greece, 
but also wishing to avoid any dissipation of his strength, will not deem 
the time ripe for settling this matter until the power of England has 
been broken. The report of my informant nevertheless appears im- 
portant enough to me to convey it to Berlin, because it seems to prove, 
if nothing else, that forces of some importance are at work to sway the 
Duce toward a different course. It would be hard to say how much 
influence is exerted—perhaps also on Count Ciano—by the desire to 
make up in the popular mind for the loss of prestige which, as many 
people here believe, Italy has suffered as a result of her nonpartici- 
pation in the sending of military forces to Rumania’ 

v. MacKkENSEN _ 


“ See document No. 149. 

. In telegram No. 1883 of Oct. 19, 12: 08 p. m., Mackensen reported hearing that 
Ttalian officers close to the Ministry of War were mentioning Oct. 23 as the 
date for the beginning of an operation against Greece, its objectives being Salonika 
and Athens (449/222805). : 


461889-—60-——-27 
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No. 192 


124/122523-25 
Ambassador Mackensen to State Secretary Weizsacker 


TOP SECRET Rome, October 18, 1940. 
St.S. No. 183 g. Rs. 


Dear Frienp: As you know, I am always of the opinion—and I know 
we agree in this—that in the interest of our Axis policy it is necessary 
to inform the Italian Government as promptly as possible of our inten- 
tions in the field of foreign policy. I got the impression recently that 
we had perhaps not quite paid sufficient heed to this requirement when 
we dispatched German troops to Rumania. Although Count Ciano 
was informed of such possibilities on the occasion of the visit of the 
Foreign Minister to Rome *—whether this question was again discussed 
with the Italians during his visit. to Berlin? on the occasion of the 
signing of the Tripartite Pact and of the last Brenner Pass meeting,? 
I do not know—the Italians first learned through the press, the radio, 
and their own sources of information of the dispatch of German mili- 
tary units to Rumania. Both Bismarck, who while I was in Padua 
made the first official report to Count Ciano of the impending dispatch 
of an advance party and some units of the Luftwaffe, and I, when I 
brought the supplementary information to Count Ciano yesterday, 
received the impression, from the manner in which he accepted our 
communications without comment, that we had touched him in a sore. 
spot (see telegraphic reports No. 1830 of October 10 * and No. 1860 of 
October 16 5). 

This impression is borne out by reports from my absolutely reliable 
informant, whom you know and who enjoys the best relations with the 
Palazzo Chigi. Although according to his information. Ciano appears 
outwardly calm on this question, it is said in the circles close to him 
that German handling of this question might rankle somewhat in 
Rome. The German action was perhaps correct from the standpoint 
of timing, but was enacted outside the common framework of Axis 
policy. “A shadow of resentment might easily remain.” According 
to my informant, Count Ciano is supposed to be still trying to bring 
about the appearance of certain Italian troop units, if only small ones, 
beside the German troops in Rumania. If so, that is probably being 
done through Zamboni, for nothing has been said to us here about it. 
It is argued in this connection that it will be all the easier for the 
Germans to accede to Italy’s wish since the German occupation is after 


* Sept. 19-22 ; see document No. 73. 
7 See document No. 124. 

* See document No. 149. 

* See document No. 167, footnote 3. 
* Not printed (2281/481671). 
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all only temporary.* Count Ciano attaches the greatest significance to 
such a gesture for it would tend to prevent certain objections to Ger- 
man hegemony in Italian political circles both in and outside of the 
Ministries from being nurtured or spreading. In other words, he 
would like by such a gesture to save face in regard to the joint policy 
of the Axis and with respect to Italian public opinion. 

I considered it proper to inform you of these impressions; at the 
same time I wish to state expressly that the Italians give no external 
indication of ill feeling of any kind, but on the contrary are doing 
everything they can “to save face elegantly.” I refer particularly to 
the article with which you are doubtless familiar in the newly founded 
Italian “Diplomatische,” "the so-called Aroi. 

With best regards and Heil Hitler! 

Yours, MackEnsEeN 


*Weizsiicker underlined the word “temporary” and put a question mark on 
the margin. 

‘This refers to the Deutsche diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, an official 
publication of the Foreign Ministry. 


No. 193 
182/85498-99 
The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No, 1823 of October 18 Bucuarsst, October 19, 1940—6: 00 a. m. 
Received October 19—12:05 p. m. 


I, I called on General Antonescu today and began by telling him 
that Rumania could count on Germany’s positive attitude and assist- 
ance in the reconstruction program. I pointed to the position taken 
by the Foreign Minister? and the Reichsmarschall. I informed him in 
this connection that the price of iron and coke had been reduced. 

Il. I informed the General that the question of economic advisers 
for Rumania was up to the Reich Foreign Minister, and that the 
required experts would be attached to my staff and work under 
me.’ I emphasized especially the immediate need of bringing in ex- 
perts on foreign exchange legislation, investigation of foreign ex- 
change violations, price control, raising agricultural production, and 
Aryanization. The General agreed to this program and asked that we 
begin at once. He took note that Valer Pop too had requested that 
no further steps be taken in Berlin until everything had been cleared 
up between him and me. 


; See document No. 179. 
A memorandum of Dec. 13, 1940, by Clodius (2192/472910-11) described the 
steps which had been taken to establish a staff of economic advisers in Bucharest. 
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‘ JI. The General and I are in accord that the further price develop- 
ments on the market must not determine the fixing of the price for 
grain. . 

IV. With reference to the exchange rate for reichsmarks I ex- 
plained to the General that our efforts were aimed at creating stable 
conditions for international trade in Europe. In conformity with 
Clodius’ discussions I pointed out to him that in view of the move- 
ment of Rumanian prices it would be impossible to settle the differ- 
ence in the exchange rate solely by lowering the dollar. I assured him 
that the question would be dealt with in Berlin in a friendly spirit 
taking account of Rumania’s needs; additional preparation here 
would be desirable. The General insistently pleaded this necessity 
with a view to the success of his regime. 

V. I assured the General that the cost of the military mission would 
be adjusted to Rumania’s capacity to pay. 2 

VI. Upon my inquiry regarding demobilization, the General in- 
~ formed me that he had discharged 300,000 men, keeping 500,000 still 
under arms. The strain placed on the means of transportation to 
bring supplies for the winter, especially fire wood for Bucharest and 
other cities, had delayed demobilization until now, but demobilization 
would be continued now. The General told me in this connection that 
.-according to his information the Russians had nine corps in line from 
northern Bucovina to southern Bessarabia. He believed that new 
progress had been made in the rapprochement between England, Rus- 
sia, and Turkey. ° 


NEvRACHER 
Fasrictus 
No. 194 
449/222806 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
. Telegram 
MOST URGENT Rome, October 19, 1940—1: 00 p: m. 
TOP SECRET Received October 19—1: 10 p. m. 
No. 1884 of October 19 


. During a conversation in some other connection Ciano broached to 
me the subject of the telegram of the Turkish Ambassador in Moscow 
about his conversation with Molotov, which was sent to me yesterday 
upon his instruction, and which will be brought to Berlin in translation 
by the courier due to be dispatched tonight.1 He remarked on this 

* Not printed (100/65183-95). After describing an interview with Molotov on 


Oct. 15 the: Turkish Ambassador referred to Soviet distrust of German inten- 
tions and favorable prospects for more friendly Turkish-Soviet relations. 
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point that the Duce did not believe that Turkey would strike in the 
event of Italian armed intervention against Greece. He added to it 
the usual comments on Greece’s persistently unneutral attitude, which 
had caused Italy substantial naval losses. This could not be allowed to 
continue indefinitely. To my question whether, in these circumstances, 
Italy was contemplating a reaction in the near future, he shrugged his 
shoulders saying that Italy had complete freedom of action with re- 
spect to Greece, as the Fiihrer had indeed conceded to the Duce. This 
statement appears to me very noteworthy in the light of my report in 
telegram No. 1883 of October 19? and my report No. 473 g. of 
October 18.3 

MackeEnsEn * 

7 See document No. 191, footnote 5. 


* Document No. 191. 
“See document No. 302. 


No. 195 


F5/0427-0428 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, October 19, 1940—3 : 20 p. m. 
No. 2209 of October 19 Received October 19—6: 00 p. m. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1878 of October 18." 

I handed Molotov the letter intended for Stalin after careful exami- 
nation of the factual and personal situation here. After I had in- 
formed Molotov, in accordance with instructions of some time ago, of 
your intention to address a letter to Stalin and of its probable con- 
tents,” a proposal on my part to hand the letter directly to Stalin 
would have caused serious annoyance to M. Molotov. It seemed to 
me imperative to avoid this, in view of the fact that Molotov is the 
closest confidant of Stalin and that we will have to deal with him on 
all great political issues in the future. 

In addition, Stalin has recently shown a strong reserve in public, 
and I was therefore justified in assuming that he would avoid a per- 
sonal meeting with me on some pretext or other. In this connection, I 
may recall the statement in the Soviet press of September 7, according 
to which Stalin had not seen me for more than 6 months. Insistence 
upon a reception by Stalin might easily have been construed on the 
Soviet side as a reaction to this published statement. 


* Document No, 187. 
* See document No. 109, 
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That the letter was not delivered until October 17 is explained by the 
fact that I did not arrive in Moscow until the evening of October 15, 
because the plane was late. Before the letter was handed over, we first 
had to translate it into Russian,-since we know from experience that 
translations made by the Soviets are bad and full of inaccuracies. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary political significance of the letter it was ex- 
tremely important to transmit to Stalin a translation that was flawless 
as to form and content lest the letter convey an inaccurate impression. 
Because of the length and importance of the letter it was not possible, 
despite the most strenuous efforts, to translate it into Russian and to 
prepare a final copy in Russian in a shorter space of time. 

ScHULENBURG 


*In telegram No. 1890, dispatched Oct. 21, Ribbentrop replied as follows: 

“Your procedure regarding the letter is approved. Please deliver Stalin’s answer 

as soon as possible since I shall be away for a few days and the letter will have 
to be forwarded.” (F5/0425) 


No. 196 
2110/456752 
Memorandum by an Official of the Economie Policy Department 


Berurn, October 19, 1940. 
W 4814 g. 

The Foreign Minister would not like the Petsamo question to become 
a, controversial point with the Russians at the present moment.’ In 
the forthcoming conversations between the Chairman of the Finnish 
Government Committee, M. von Fieandt, and myself? it is to be sug- 
gested to the Finns that the question of the concession be included, 
without, however, our committing ourselves to the Finns any more 
than we have so far. 

The question is not to be raised with the Russians for the present. 
The Foreign Minister reserved the right to examine the matter sen 
in about 10 days.’ 

To be submitted to the State Secretary via the Director of he 
Economic Policy Department and the Under State Secretary, Political 
Department. 

Then to be resubmitted to me. 


Sconvurre 


1See document No. 162. 
- 4 §ee document No. 232. 
* Cf. document No. 344. 
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No. 197 
B19/B003798 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


Berx1, October 19, 1940. 
e.o. Pol. 11157 g. Rs. 


In reply to my request for exact figures regarding transit of troops 
through Finland,’ General Jodl informed me today as follows: 

1. The one infantry division destined for Kirkenes and the vicinity, 
which was previously mentioned in connection with the transit, has 
not touched Finland at all. These troops were brought in part by 
ship, in part overland, through Norway to their destinations. 

2. Accordingly only troops of the Luftwaffe have been transported 
through Finland; to wit, 4,800 men, 587 vehicles, and numerous other 
items of equipment (an antiaircraft artillery battalion, headquarters 
of an airfield, etc.). Of the 4,800 men, 3,000 have marched through 
Finland; 1,800 men are at present still in Finland on the communi- 
cations route (truck columns, truck repair shops, a supply company). 
These 1,800 men are to be reduced to 100 as soon as only the current 
supplies remain to be brought up. 

Rirrer 


* On Oct. 12 Bliicher had reported that Molotov had asked the Finnish Minister 
in the Soviet Union for the exact figures of German troops transported, or to 
be transported, across Finland (telegram No. 650: B19/B003793). 


No. 198 


136/74396-400 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy-Department 


Beri, October 19, 1940. 
Economic Questions Pennine Wrru Sratn 


(For economic conversations during the Sufier visit, see special 
memorandum *) 


1) German claims against Spain arising out of the Civil War. 
The bills for military deliveries by the Reich to Spain during the 
Civil War were studied by a Spanish delegation and found to total 
318 million reichsmarks, During the Sufier visit, the Spaniards were 


‘This refers to a memorandum b 
] y Wiebl of the same date, not printed 
( 324/192929-31). It is a somewhat shortened version, with slight vation 
of Wiehl's memorandum of Sept. 28, printed as document No. 125. 
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promised a generous settlement of the debt by deduction of English 
and French assets in Spain that are to pass into German possession. 
The Spaniards rejected such a settlement, however, first because they 
want as far as possible to avoid altogether such a transfer of enemy 
assets in Spain to Germany, and also probably because they hope to 
obtain some more favorable settlement should the war be liquidated. 
The Spanish representatives merely noted, for transmittal to their 
Government, our proposal that negotiations regarding recognition of 
the amount of the debt and its liquidation take place as soon as pos- 
sible? (Already last year the Spaniards concluded a debt agreement 
with the Italians.) It would be desirable to press for the early open- 

‘ing of such negotiations. The claims for compensation, totaling some 
45 million reichsmarks, of Germans who suffered Josses during the 
Civil War in Spain should also be settled in these negotiations. 

2) Compensation for private deliveries during the Civil War by im- 
pending purchases of oranges. 

Besides the deliveries by the Reich mentioned under 1), there are 
claims against the Spanish Government in the amount of 15 million 
reichsmarks arising out of private deliveries during the Civil War; 
these are long overdue and are recognized by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. At present negotiations are in progress in Madrid regarding 
the purchase of the Spanish orange crop by Germany in the amount 
‘of 50 to 60 million reichsmarks* The Embassy is instructed to try to 
obtain liquidation of the 15 million reichsmarks of private claims as 
‘mentioned above by a portion of these orange deliveries. It is possible 
_ that this matter might be mentioned by the Spaniards. The German 
claim is justified, since the purchase of so large a quantity of oranges, 
for which the Spaniards have no other buyers, represents a consider- _ 
able accommodation on the part of Germany. 

3) Military deliveries to Spain. 

Implementation of a treaty whereby the Reich delivers war ma- 
terial, principally aviation equipment, to Spain, in the amount of 
about 30 million reichsmarks, in return for Spanish raw materials, 
No difficulties have as yet arisen, so that a conference is unnecessary. 

4) Deliveries from Spain to England. , 

The substantial deliveries of Spanish raw materials, particularly 
iron ore and iron pyrites, to England were continued into the war and 
are continuing even now, though on a reduced scale, because of the 
fact that it is getting harder and harder for the English to provide 
shipping space. ‘The Spanish Government has not as yet given a for- 
mal promise to prevent these deliveries, as our Embassy has sought 


_ *his matter was taken up in the conversations of September. See document 
No. 126, footnote 1. 
* Signing of such an agreement was reported by the Embassy in Spain in tele- 
gram No. 3589 of Oct. 21 (324/193928). 
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since June of this year. It wants, to be sure, to curtail such deliveries 
as much as possible, but has pointed out that the supplies that are 
vital to Spain—grain and gasoline, for example—depend on the good- 
will of the English, and that to this extent Spanish deliveries to 
England also had to be continued. It referred in this connection 
to Italy’s procedure before her entry into the war. 

5) Removal of enemy assets in Spain. 

We have requested the Spanish Government, as well : as most of the 
other neutral governments, to prevent the transfer of enemy property 
in Spain for the purpose of preventing seizure of this property by Ger- 
many. This request has not yet been complied with. On the con- 
trary, according to reliable reports, such transfers have been taking 
place increasingly just recently. The matter was discussed during the 
Sufier visit. —The need was recognized by the Spanish representatives, 
who wanted to propose to their Government that measures be taken 
at once in this respect. Despite this fact, reports have reached us 
again only today regarding the sale to the Spaniards of precisely such 
British and French enterprises as were, according to the lists delivered © 
to the Spanish representatives here, to be earmarked for transfer to 
mixed German-Spanish ownership. It would be desirable to reiterate 
most emphatically our demand for a ban on such changes of owner- 
ship. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister in accordance with 
instructions. 


WirHu 
“It was dealt with in Draft C ; see document No. 126, footnote 1. 
No. 199 
F9/0416-0420 
Benito Mussolini to Adolf Hitler 
Il Duce del Fascismo. 
Capo del Governo. 


Rocca vette Caminate, October 19, XVIII [1940]. 


Fiurer: Ever since our meeting at the Brenner on October 4,2 I 
have given much thought to some of the problems which we reviewed 
together, and reached « conclusions which I feel I ought to communi- 
cate to you. 

I begin with France: Our informants—and, I believe, with very good 
reason, yours too—are unanimous in affirming that the French hate the 


*Translated from the Italian. The Germa 
which is missing, is filmed on F9/0402-0409, re ane ee eee 
*See document No. 149. 
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Axis more than before, that Vichy and de Gaulle have divided their 
roles, and that the French do not consider themselves beaten because, 
as they say, they did not wish to fight. Vichy is in contact with London 
through Lisbon. The overwhelming majority of them place their 
hopes in the United States which will assure Great Britain’s victory. 
With this Stimmung [in the original] one cannot think of their 
collaboration. Nor should we seek it. If that were to happen— 
the French, after having denied their defeat, would believe and 
cause to be believed that the victory over Great Britain was due to 
them, and to them only, and they would be capable of presenting 
us with the bill. While dismissing, therefore, the idea of French 
adherence to a continental anti-English bloc, I nevertheless believe 
that the moment has come for defining the shape of metropolitan and 
‘ colonial France of tomorrow, reduced, as you justly wish, to propor- 
tions that will prevent her from beginning again to dream of expansion 
and hegemony. Let us begin with the population. The census of 1936 
indicated a population in France of 41,950,000 of whom 2,700,000 were 
foreigners, and 2,300,000 naturalized inhabitants ‘of recent or remote 
date. There are 5 million non-French nationals. Of the 850,000 
Italians, who form the largest single group among the foreigners, I 
shall arrange. repatriation at the rate of 500 per day, and so hope to 
reach a total of at least 500,000 within a year. I calculate that your 
and my territorial accessions will detach another 4 million inhabitants 
from France. The peace treaty consequently should and will reduce 
France to a population of 34 to 35 millions, which will tend to diminish 
further because I believe that a demographic recovery of the French 
people is quite improbable. The metropolitan and colonial acquisitions 
claimed by Italy are, as I have told you, rather modest: They are 
limited to Nice, Corsica, and Tunisia. I do not mention Somaliland, 
which is pure desert country. These are demands that could have been 
- discussed even before the war if the impudence of Daladier had not 
replied with its “jamais,” * and which were offered to me—by way of a 
basis for discussion—in return for the maintenance of nonbelligerence 
on the part of Italy. If then the financial and economic questions inci- 
dent to the war are taken care of, Italy does not have any nor will she 
advance any further demands in regard to France. 

‘The problem now is to see if one can consider the time ripe for such 
a clarification of the relations between the Axis and France, And 
on this essential point I should be very glad to learn your opinion. 

The English positions on the Continent. In case the war should be 
prolonged I believe you would be in accord with me on the absolute 
necessity of getting rid of the remaining English positions on the 
European Continent. This is another condition of the victory. These - 


*The reference is to a radio address by Daladier on Mar. 29, 1939. 
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positions are as follows: Portugal, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Switzerland. As regards Portugal, her attitude is neutralized by — 
Spain. We ought not be under any illusions about the true Stimmung 
of Yugoslavia toward the Axis. It is unalterably hostile. I am en- 
closing for you a report of my police which demonstrates the men- 
tality and criminal activity of the Yugoslavs toward Italy. Yugo- 
slavia is a bad neighbor with a bad conscience. She cannot live as 
she is. The Serbs and Croats are today farther apart than ever. 
The experiment tried by Matek® has failed completely. For the 
moment I do not intend to modify Italy’s attitude toward Yugoslavia, 
which is one of watchful vigilance. 

As regards Greece, I am resolved to end the delays, and very soon. 
Greece is one of the main points of English maritime strategy in the 
Mediterranean. The King is English, the political classes are pro- 
English, and the people are immature but trained to hate Italy. 
Greece has ordered the mobilization of her armed forces and, as early 
as last May, has made air and naval bases available to Great Britain, 
as is revealed by the documents which von Ribbentrop has had the 
kindness to send me after the discovery at Vitry-La-Charité: * English 
officials have recently taken virtual possession of all [air]fields in 
Greece. In short, Greece is to the Mediterranean what Norway was 
to the North Sea, and must not escape the same fate. I believe that 
Turkey, another pawn in the English game, will not move if you 
should, as you certainly will, augment your occupation forces in 
Rumania. As regards Egypt, the resumption of operations is depend- 
ent on a formidable effort of logistical preparation, comparable to 
the one you had to carry out in preparation for the landing in Great 
Britain. In any event, I hope I shall be able to launch operations 
simultaneously on the Greek and on the Egyptian front. Following 
the conclusion of this second phase of the offensive, which will seize 
the strong point of Mersa Matraih (230 km. from Alexandria), it 
remains to face the decisive battle of the Delta. It is for this phase 
that it is necessary to take under consideration the support by your 
armored forces. General Toma [Thoma], who has gone to Cyrenaica, 
will report to you.” 

I feel sure that you will experience no surprise in seeing Switzerland 
included among the remaining continental positions of Great Britain. 
By her incomprehensible attitude of hostility, Switzerland herself 
poses the problem of her existence. 

T should now like to say a word with respect to Spain. The taking 
over of the conduct of foreign affairs by Suiier affords us assurance 


* Not found. 

‘ * See vol. x of this series, document No. 121. 
See ibid., document No. 73. 

* See Editors’ Note, p. 462, 
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that the tendencies hostile to the Axis are eliminated or at least 
neutralized. On the other hand I do not feel that the internal eco- 
nomic situation has improved. Again I express my conviction that 
Spanish nonbelligerence is more advantageous to us than her inter- 
-vention. We ought to keep intervention asareserve: It isa card that 
we ought to play at the most opportune moment in accordance with 
the given circumstances, such as prolongation of the war through 
1941 or an overt intervention of the United States. Meanwhile Spain 
_ will have the time necessary to prepare herself. 

I have written you a long letter contrary to all my habits, but I 
could not: refrain from passing in review for you my thoughts on 
the numerous questions which were the subject of our meeting at 
the Brenner. 

I beg you, Fiihrer, to believe sincerely in my comradely friendship, 
which our common trials and experiences render ever more profound, 
and to accept my most cordial regards.* 

Mussorrnt 


* Documentation regarding the receipt of this letter has not been found in the 
files of the Foreign Ministry, but Michele Lanza, an official of the Italian Em- 
bassy in Berlin, recorded in his diary that it was brought to Berlin by a “col- 
league of the Ministry” on Oct. 24; Leonardo Simoni ({pseud. for Lanza), 
Berlino, Ambasciata d'Italia 1989-1948 (Rome, 1946), p. 177. 

According to Erich Kordt, who was on the Special Train, Hitler learned the 
contents of the letter on Oct. 25 at Yvoir, south of Namur, on the return trip 
from the meetings with Franco and Pétain; Wahn und Wirklichkeit (Stuttgart, 
1947), p. 266. See document No. 228 and footnote 5. 


No. 200 


F5/0426 
Lhe Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Z Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, October 20, 1940—3:45 a, m. 
No. 2223 of October 19 Received October 20—4:50 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to my telegram No. 2209 of October 19.1 e 

Molotov asked me to see him tonight at 11 and told me that I will 
receive Stalin’s answer to the Foreign Minister’s letter probably on 
Monday, October 21. The reply would be “favorable,” and particu- 
larly, he, Molotov, would accept the invitation to Berlin. The date 
to be considered for his journey would be right after the Soviet state 
holidays, which come November 7 and 8. 


-2 Document No. 195. 
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I shall send Stalin’s reply immediately with special courier by 
plane to Berlin.? 
ScHULENBURG 


* See document No. 211. 


No. 201 


711/262224 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT - Moscow, October 20, 1940—3:45 a. m. 
No. 2224 of October 19 Received October 20—4: 50 a. m. 


With reference to my telegram No. 2207 of October 18.1 

Molotov conveyed to me today the attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the Danubian question. 

The Soviet Government agrees to the German proposal and to 
Italy’s participation in the new, unified commission of the Danube 
which is to be created. 

The Soviet Government is prepared, until the formation of this 
new commission, to accede to the “provisional agreement” of 
September 12, 1940.? 

The Soviet Government is also prepared to participate in joint 
conferences of the authorized delegate experts of the Soviet Union, 
Germany, Rumania, and Italy in Bucharest in order to discuss in the 
form of a provisional settlement the functions which have heretofore 
been performed by the European Danube Commission. 

Molotov proposed October 24 as the date for the commencement 
of the meeting in Bucharest and asked for our early concurrence. 
Molotov said one of the immediate tasks was to bring about an under- 
standing regarding the details of the accession of the Soviet Union 
to the provisional agreement of September 12. 

In conclusion Molotov asked to be informed whether we were 
prepared to publish the foregoing in the press. 

Please wire instructions.’ 


ScHULENBURG 


* Document No. 188, 
7 See document No. 53 and footnote 4. 


*An agreed communiqué was published on Oct. 26. The conference opened 
in Bucharest on Oct. 28. See document No. 249. 
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No. 202 


9324/E661096-9T 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, October 20, 1940—4: 56 p. m. 
No. 2228 of October 20 Received October 20—6 : 50 p. m. 


W IV 5888. 


With reference to your telegram No. 1867 of October 17.4 

In reply to my pressing representations in the indemnification ques- 
tion,? Molotov stated that he must explain and clarify his previous 
statements as follows: 


1. His promise concerning postponement of the application of 
nationalization measures to the property of Reich Gexaasia and 
Volksdeutsche had been fulfilled. 

_ 2. Indemnification for property subject to nationalization was 
something completely new in the practice of the Soviet Government 
and was applied only as a special concession to German interests in the 
Baltic States. 

3. In the Soviet memorandum of August 7 * there was no mention 
of 100 percent indemnification, but of the fact that the mixed com- 
missions would have to agree on the extent of the indemnification 
payments. 


I made it very plain to Molotov that the foregoing interpretation 
of his statement of July 29 would evoke great disillusionment in Ger- 
many and was irreconcilable with the sense of our other agreements 
and the spirit of our relations. 

I also protested energetically to Molotov against the arbitrary tax- 
ation of the resettlers from Bessarabia. 

After some hesitation Molotov promised to study all these ques- 
tions again and to give his reply.‘ 

On October 18 the démarche was repeated to Secretary General 
Sobolev. He admitted that petty administration of the indemnifi- 
cation question was irreconcilable with the character of German- 
Soviet relations. With respect to the taxation of the Bessarabia 
resettlers, it was pointed out to Sobolev with all emphasis that appli- 
cation of the tax laws in force in Russia for individual peasant pro- 


1Not printed (9324/E661087-88). This telegram instructed Schulenburg to 
emphasize to Molotov that the attitude of the Soviet Government in the ques- 
tion of indemnification for German property interests in the Baltic States was 
contrary in particular to Molotov’s statement of July 29. See document No. 
168 and vol. x of this series, document No. 251. 

7A more lengthy memorandum of this conversation was sent as a report by 
Hilger on Oct. 22 (9824/H661102-06). 

* See vol. x of this series, document No. 307. 

*A further statement by Molotov, with some modification of the Soviet posi- 
tion, was reported by Schulenburg in telegram No. 2575 of Nov. 26 (9324/- 
E661152-53). & 
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prietors was absurd, since these laws served the purpose of destroying 
the individual peasant proprietors in the Soviet Union. Sobolev 
replied that the taxes had recently been reduced by 25 percent, which 
was not accepted by us as a solution. 
In the whole matter I am continuing to bestir myself. 
ScHULENBURG 


No. 203 


35/23019-21 i 
The Chargé @Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


URGENT Wasuineron, October 20, 1940—3 : 02 p. m. 
No. 2262 of October 20 Received October 21—7: 20 a. m. 

For the State Secretary. 

In special reports, especially in telegram No. 1992 of September 18,* 
I reported that lately the ever-widening hate campaign against Na- 
tional Socialist Germany was concentrating on attacks on the official 
Mission of the Reich and its members. Carried along by a public 
opinion whipped up by the press, the Congressional Committee for 
the Investigation of Un-American Activities, the so-called Dies Com- 
mittee, notorious for its sensationalism and the unreliability of its 
findings, devotes itself mainly to the investigation of the propaganda 
activities of the Embassy and the Consulates, as well as to the alleged 
espionage and sabotage activities of the official representatives of the 
Reich. About the incredible accusations showered quite publicly on 
the members of the Embassy and the Consulates I have also reported 
in No. 2036 of September 24? and No. 2240 of October 17.2 In the 
course of these developments the following new situations have 
emerged : 


(1) Yesterday the Dies Committee served notice on the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank to produce all papers, ledgers, and vouchers, etc., of the 
accounts kept for the German Embassy. I immediately and emphat- 
ically protested to the State Department such a violation of diplomatic 
immunity and demanded that the notice to produce be immediately set 
aside. The State Department thereupon obtained a provisional can- 
cellation of the measure. Today in a new note addressed to Secretary 
of State Hull I demanded that the measure of the Dies Committee 
be immediately and definitively set aside and I shall report further on 
the outcome. 

(2) Today’s newspapers play up prominently with headlines such 
as “Obscure Consul Hitler’s Gauleiter in U. S.” etc., the news that the 
Dies Committee had discovered the existence of an illegal secret Na- 


}Pocument No. 71. 
* Document No. 99. 
* Not found. 
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tional Socialist party organization in the United States whose leader 
was Consul Draeger in New York; Consul General von Spiegel and 
Consul Gyssling were also named in that connection. This “obscure 
Consul” was issuing orders and supervising the activities and loyalty 
even of the official representatives of the Reich who were his superiors 
in the Service and was the head of the fifth column in the United States, 
The Dies Committee had transmitted to the State Department volumi- 
nous material on this subject which was so incriminating that it was 
likely to lead to the expulsion of the German Foreign Service Officers 
in question. It contained evidence that the German Foreign Service in 
the United States was out to destroy American democracy by all con- 
ceivable means, including subsidies, bribes, propaganda, blackmail, 
- and espionage. The existence of officials of the Auslandsorganisation 
had been confirmed, apart from other sources, by the testimony of Dr. 
F. E. Auhagen, who has hitherto been a friend of Kreisleiter Draeger 
and who was lately arrested for German propaganda activities. 


On top of all this the news agencies are circulating the report that 
according to an unofficial German source here (presumably also Dr. 
Auhagen) Consul Draeger was Kreisleiter of the Auslandsorganisa- 
tion for the United States. The membership of this Reich German 
party organization amounted to about 1,000. Draeger was collecting 
from these members contributions of 5 to 8 marks monthly and a simi- 
lar amount for the German winter relief and the Nazi party rally 
[Reichsparteitag]. 

The discovery of active officials of the Auslandsorganisation of the 
NSDAP inside the United States may lead to complications, since in 
1933 Ambassador Luther, on instructions from the Deputy of the 
Fithrer, had officially assured President Roosevelt that the then exist- 
ing local branches of the Auslandsorganisation had been disbanded 
and that in the future no party apparatus of any kind, whether for 
Reich Germans or for Volksdeutsche, would exist in the United States.* 
We must be prepared for the possibility that the American Govern- 
ment will take the matter up in this connection, and confronting the 
Embassy with documentary evidence, will demand an explanation, es- 
pecially since, because of the question of the obligation of party mem- 
bers to register, the question of the existence of a party apparatus of 
the Auslandsorganisation in the United States will in any case proba- 
bly come up for discussion in negotiations with the State Department 
in the next few days (cf. telegraphic dispatch No. 2026 of September 
23 * and telegraphic instruction No. 1099 of September 29*). I there- 
fore request telegraphic instructions as soon as possible as to how I 
should react to a question about the existence of Kreisleiters of the 
Auslandsorganisation in the United States, if it should come up.’ 

THOMSEN 


‘Cf. Series C, vol. m1, documents Nos. 5 and 259. 
* Document No. 90. 

* See ibid., footnote 4. 

™ See document No, 216. 
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No. 204 
5806/E433399-414 eo ce : 
Memorandum by Léon Degrelle, Belgian Rexist Leader * 


~ Paris, October 20, 1940. 


I. The Responsibilities of National Socialist Germany. a 

1) National Socialist Germany, whether she wishes it or not, will 
hereafter be responsible for Europe. Either she will build a stable 
peace, an order not only material but moral, or Europe will be plunged 
into anarchy. 

2) National Socialist Germany will have immense tasks in the 
future. 

Even if one confines oneself to the countries at present occupied, 
Germany will have to find hundreds of thousands of technicians who 
will be the sinews of Europe and Africa. 

3) National Socialist Germany will for one or two generations en- 
counter underground opposition outside the Reich: 

(a) from the masses, long blinded; 

(b) the old democratic, plutocratic, and Masonic forces, whose 
creatures hold innumerable posts of command. 

4) Itiseven very probable that Germany will have to face struggles 
of the greatest scope, outside of Europe, particularly from the direc- 
tion of the United States, which will rapidly become the supreme 
bastion of Jewish power, and will try ceaselessly, like England in 
1940, to promote unrest on the Continent of Europe. 

Conclusions: ‘ 

+) National Socialist Germany should prepare, beginning im- 
mediately, a complete plan for bringing order to Europe. 

2) This order is not conceivable unless the German Army assures 
it throughout the extent of European territory. These troops of the 
Third Reich may be small in number and stationed only at certain 
bases. But they are indispensable, at least during the first years 
of peace. 

If Germany withdrew militarily from the former parliamentary 
countries, still terribly riddled by British democratic propaganda, 
revolution with anarchy would inevitably follow. 

3) Aside from this military aspect, there is the political aspect. 

National Socialist Germany, while assuring to each civilization its 
proper development and permitting each people to retain, spiritu- 
ally, its personality, must take certain precautions of a political kind. 
If not, she would rapidly decay. 


* The original of this memorandum in French is in Degrelle’s handwriting. It 
is from the files of the German Embassy in Paris. 
461889-—60——_28 
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4) If National Socialism is not an article of export, it is neverthe- 
less indispensable that the institutions of the countries of the new 
Europe be coordinated and harmonized. 

5) The question of men will be especially acute. Germany, because 
of the extent of her mission, risks running short of cadres. She will 
have to try, therefore, wherever she can, to find local collaborators, 
and only post her men where she cannot find local collaboration. 


II. Dangers which await National Socialist Germany. 

1) Allowing herself to be overwhelmed by difficulties: 

If National Socialist Germany wants to do everything alone, she 
may be deluged by the material difficulties, the lack of understanding 
and the mediocrity of the organization which has become unduly 
swollen; 

2) Not placing sufficient confidence in her friends abroad: 

Each country has its psychology and must be directed with due 
regard for its characteristics. 

On the other hand, if Germany does not make sufficient use of her 
friends abroad, she will have to create such an extensive new organ- 
ization, strictly German, that it will finally be composed of men of 
doubtful value, who might have serious weaknesses. . 

3) Allowing herself to become corrupt and bourgeois: 

In her contacts with the occupied countries, National Socialism must 
take care to remain pure, hard, fundamentally revolutionary. 

Too many contacts (meetings, receptions, dinners) now occur with 
the corrupt elements of the old parliamentary, plutocratic, and Masonic 
oligarchies. The fact that thousands of notorious individuals of the 
old regime are being permitted to remain in positions of authority 
in the occupied countries and are, therefore, in constant contact with 
the German authorities, is extremely dangerous. Friendships form. 
A kind of unhealthy tolerance is born. The National Socialist ideology’ 
might become insipid and debased by this detestable promiscuity. 

On the other hand, National Socialist Germany must, with the pre- 
text of suppressing opposition, guard against “watering down its wine” 
and making National Socialism a bastard. The new Europe must be- 

harshly controlled. 

The war must not end with an ideological compromise which would _ 
cause National Socialism to rot, but in the total victory, without sterile 
concessions, of National Socialism and the identical movements of the 
new Europe. 


Conclusions: 

1) National Socialist Germany must unburden herself, outside the 
Reich, of all work where a strictly German operation is not indis- 
pensable. 
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2) National Socialist Germany must invite the honorable and fra- 
ternal collaboration of her friends abroad. 

3) National Socialist Germany must be careful to maintain the 
revolutionary intransigence of the Hitlerian spirit, and guard against 
corrupting rapprochement with the democratic and plutocratic ele- 
ments. 

4) Outside the Reich National Socialist Germany must depend 
not on the politicians now converted from motives of self-interest, but 
on her proven friends who, in the heroic times, fought hard for the 
same ideas as she did. 

It is only they who have stood the test, have shown intellectual 
and physical courage. 

The others, who are now so suddenly becoming great admirers of Na- 
tional Socialism, are doing so from self-interest, in order to remain 
near the high places of political influence, of power. It is a new form 
of their hypocrisy and their baseness of spirit. 

National Socialist Germany must be very cautious with regard to 
these over-rapid conversions. 

Abroad National Socialist Germany should place her trust in and 
give the responsibilities of power to her comrades-in-arms in the days 
of trial, to those whom she could judge in the hour of struggle, of 
conquest, or of persecution. 


III. Military order in the occupied countries. 


1) It is perfectly normal that the Military Command should have 
exclusive power in the occupied territories, as long as the operations 
against England last. 

But one should not imagine that this apparent order is order pure and 
simple [l’ordre tout court]. It derives more from police order than 
from political and especially social order. It is negative (no troubles) 
and not constructive. 

2) Indirectly, the present order in the occupied countries in the West 
is of much more service to the old political forces than to the national 
and social movements ideologically allied with National Socialism. 

(a) The old democratic, plutocratic, Masonic, and even Jewish 

-’clans had powerful organizations. They use them today, in the 

absence of a political power, to conduct immense underground 
activities. 

(6) The national and social forces, which do not have these multiple 
and secret ramifications, are, basically, the only ones to suffer from the 
present political inaction, not being authorized to have the powerful 
contacts with the masses (radio, meetings, etc.) which would enable 


them to persuade the public at large and to prepare psychologically for 
the new regime. 
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-8) This activity of the old parties, of the lodges, of high finance, 
‘has brought about a revival of anti-Hitler sentiment in Paris, as well — 
as in Brussels. The men of the old regime, seeing that nothing is 
changing, are becoming more and more insolent and daring. 
; On the other hand, the pioneers of the new ideas outside of the Reich 
* are, after years of struggle and months of imprisonment, reduced to 
isolation and almost complete inactivity. 

4) This deep-rooted disorder is of no great importance if an end is 
~ put to it with the military defeat of England. But it will be necessary 
then not to lose time, because 

. (a) the prestige of National Socialist Germany i is at stake: The 
state which represents order cannot create disorder; 

- (6) the interests of National Socialist Germany demand it. Politi- 
cal anarchy in the occupied countries might have repercussions in the 
Reich itself. 


- IV. Belgium and the Greater Reich. 

1) Belgium may play a very important role in the Europe of to- 
morrow and resume her great tradition of a “country at the cross- 
roads,” where the civilizations, the men, the material products of the 
countries of the East and the South meet. Such was Belgium under > 
the Dukes of Burgundy and under Charles the Fifth, when she was 
Germania Inferior, taking the oath of fealty to the Holy Germanic 
Empire. Her intellectual and economic influence was considerable. 

2) A strong Belgium, augmented by the return of the north of 
France and the liberation of the Scheldt, and working in close collabo- 
ration with National Socialist Germany, can render the greatest 
services: 

(a2) Her southern frontier and the northern coast, under the military 
control of the Reich, would guarantee peace in the West. 

(6) Economically, she can augment powerfully the network of the 
Greater Reich, especially by being a very important jetty toward the 
American markets, 

(c) Intellectually, because of her geographic situation, she would 
be a chosen land for exchanges between Germany and the Latin civili- 
zation, as Antwerp was in the days of humanism. ~ 

3) Germany, in order to build a united Europe, needs “turntables” 
(like in the railway stations). Belgium i is the ideal “turntable” from 


all points of view. , 
Conclusions : 

1) Belgium must continue to live in accordance with her own 
personality. 


2) Belgium must be strengthened in order the better to fulfill her 
role and resume her great historic tradition as Germania Inferior. 
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V. Political forces in present-day Belgium. 

A. The Past 

1) The old parties (Catholic-Conservative; Catholic-Democratic; 
Liberal-Masonic; Socialist-Marxist) were formerly very powerful. 

They still have thousands of their people everywhere, in the admin- 
istration, the police, the judiciary, the Haute-Banque. 

2) The plutocracy dominated the democratic state. It still tries 
to dominate occupied Belgium and to get control of the principal 
social elements: Labor Camps, Youth, Winter Relief, etc. It is just 
as strong, just as intriguing as before the war. 

3) The politically active Church is extremely busy, still owns large 
dailies (Algemeen Nieuws, Het Nieuws van den Dag), conducts a cam- 
paign against National Socialism and Rexism (“every sacrifice that 
you make is a bomb that falls upon Germany,” a priest of Antwerp has 
proclaimed). These old parties, this high finance, this political 
power of the Church must be ruthlessly crushed. 

B. The Future 

Aside from these unhealthy forces, there are: 

1) rex, extended over the entire territory, in Flanders as well as 
in Wallonia. 

REX has kept up a difficult struggle for 6 years; has assembled, 
thanks to its dynamism, immense numbers. Rex has also experienced 
severe set-backs, due to the coalition of all the democratic, plutocratic, 
clerical, Masonic, and Jewish forces. For the democratic countries 
(England and France), for Jewry and Masonry, the victory of REx 
would have been a fatal blow, because they wanted Belgium to serve 
for them as a dagger at the back of Germany. Fantastic sums were 
spent by these international forces to crush rex, which was forced 
to withstand their assaults incessantly. The Church joined in these 
campaigns and the Cardinal of Malines condemned rex. . 

In spite of the blows, the persecutions, rex still kept up the strug- 
gle, overthrew particularly Van Zeeland,? the man of British and Jew- 
ish finance, made desperate efforts to turn Belgium away from the 
democratic countries. 

Every advance made by National Socialist Germany (Austria, the 
Munich Pact, the occupation of Prague, etc.) meant for rex fierce 
enmities. The last months before May 1940 were particularly hard. 
But rex held its own. 


* Following the defeat of Degrelle by Premier yan Zeeland in a by-election in 
Brussels in April 1937, Degrelle and the Rexists attacked Van Zeeland charging 
him with improper conduct during the period in which he served ag Vice-Governor 
of the National Bank. On Oct. 25, 1937, the Van Zeeland Cabinet resigned. 
Van Zeeland declared that he took this step in order to leave himself more free 
to defend himself against these charges, 
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On May 10, 1940, the majority of the Rexist leaders were jailed, de- 
livered over to the French, subjected to frightful tortures. Several 
were assassinated. 

Since the liberation of the Chief of rmx, the Rexist movement has 
 Yesumed its activity. Its French language daily, the Pays Réel, has 
reappeared and enjoys great popularity. Its shock troops, the Forma- 
tions de Combat, have been re-formed everywhere and are ready to 
assure order in a new Belgian state. ; 

REX asks only to act and assume the most complete responsibilities. 

2) The v. nw. v. 

Besides rex, there exists, but only in Flanders, the v. n. v. 
(Viaamsch Nationalist Verbond). 

This movement, by origin democratic and parliamentary, has shown 
an authoritarian orientation by coming to terms with rex in 1936. 
_ Its relations with rex are good, but rex goes further than the 

V.N.V.: 

(a) The nationalism of the v. n. v. is rather narrow and is based 
on a withdrawal into Flanders—it is almost regionalism. 

REX wishes a much more expansive nationalism and a union of 
the nationalisms of Europe. 

(6) The v. n. v. is interested only in the Flemish question and 
particularly in the linguistic question. 

For rex, there are other very important problems, especially the 
- social problem. rex, which is, above all, a workers’ and peasants’ 
movement, is much more revolutionary than the v. N. v. 

(c) rex believes in the need for a strong Belgium. The breaking 
up of the West would produce only anarchy. There never was a 
Flemish state and a Walloon state, but a collaboration of Flemish- 
speaking and Flemish [French?]-speaking westerners in the heart 
of the old Belgian provinces. Before being mutilated by Louis XIV 
and Louis XV, the county of Flanders was composed of Flemings, 
half of whom spoke Flemish and half who spoke French. 

The same was true of the Duchy of Brabant. 

The same was true of the Principality of Liége, which comprised 
11 “good Walloon cities” and 11 “good Flemish cities.” rex does not 
want artificial political creations. 

Instead of breaking in two a Belgium which is already too small, 
REX desires: 

(1) to give, in a common and strong state, the largest measure 

of linguistic and cultural autonomy to the Flemings and the 
Walloons; 

(2) to substitute for the present particularist mentality, a 

Greater Belgium and Greater Europe mentality, as in the times — 

- of Germania Inferior. — 
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(d) Final remark: The v. wn. v. has no chief who can create 
unanimity around him, who has a real and personal prestige, and 
who wins the adherence and the affection of the masses. 

With rex, on the other hand, the question of a chief has been 
arranged ever since the creation of the Rexist movement, the work 
of one man, whose authority is absolute. 


Conclusions: 

1) rex wishes, from the Flemish standpoint, the same as the v. N. V., 
but rex wishes more than the v. Nn. v. from the social and European 
points of view. 

2) A definitive accord between rex and the v. N. v. is desirable 
and perfectly realizable. 

3) Nevertheless, rex, being distributed evenly throughout the 
country, in Flanders, in Wallonia, and in Brussels, being more author- 
itarian, having the greater vision, being for Europe the symbol of the 
national and social revolution in Belgium, should be central element: 
of Belgium in the event that Germany decides to maintain Belgium as 
a state. 

C. Additional Organizations 

Small reactionary groups still exist outside of rex and the v. N. v., 
but their influence has waned. They are the Verdinaso and the 
Légion Nationale. : 

1) The Verdinaso wants the reunion of Belgium and Holland. 
Its leader, Joris van Severen, was assassinated by the French, at 
Abbéville. He was replaced by a good but queer man—M. Thiers. 

The Verdinaso movement is friendly to rex. It numbers, at 
most, a few thousand members. 

2) The Légion Nationale, a small reactionary group, is ill-regarded 
by the workers. Its chief, Hoornaert, is anti-German and maintains 
an attitude of reserve. Its membership is only a few hundred. The 
young people are, for the most part, anti-British, and are ready 
to pass over to REX. 

D. Other Personages 

1) M. Henri de Man, former president of the Socialist party, which 
he himself dissolved in June 1940; professor at the Freemason Uni- 
versity of Brussels. He controls certain elements of trade unionists. 
With the working masses, however, his influence is weak. He is a 
technician rather than one who can attract the masses. 

2) The world of the universities, of commerce, of industry, contains 
strong personalities favorable to the Rexists who could play an im- 
portant role in a strong and durable state. 

E. The King 

The entourage of the King is detestable. 
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M. Frédéricq, the King’s Chef de Cabinet, is one of the highest rank- 
ing personages in Freemasonry. He is a 39th-degree Mason. 

Several high dignitaries of the Court have strong connections with 
the Haute-Banque and have even received directorships by this means. 

At the moment, the Palace is a veritable nest of Masonic and pluto- 
cratic intrigue. 

In the event of the restoration of the monarchy, a cleanup should 
take place and rigid safeguards be imposed. 

Léon DrcretiE 


No. 205 
1879/357906 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Telegram 
No. 1891 of October 21 Bertin, October 21, 1940—4: 35 p.m. 
Received October 21—9: 00 p. m. 


[e. 0. Biiro RAM 304.] ? 

For the Ambassador personally. 

The Foreign Minister has reserved for himself the notification of 
the Italian Government about the letter to Stalin. Please observe 

therefore, in this respect, greatest restraint toward third persons, even 
toward your Italian colleagues.” 

After several inquiries by the Italian Chargé d’A ffaires here regard- 
ing-your instructions in Moscow, the existence of a letter to Stalin 
has been admitted to him.’ It was said in this connection that the 
letter contained a review of the military-political events which have 
taken place since the last meeting of the Foreign Minister with Molo- 

tov and Stalin. The Foreign Minister was expecting an early reply 
and would then inform personally the Italian Ambassador here. 
WerizsicKer 
1 The file number is from another copy (104/1127: 


92). 
? Marginal note in Schulenburg’s handwriting: “Is being done!” 
* Marginal note: “!” . 


No. 206 
¥12/104-100 
_ Memorandum by the Chairman of the Special Commission on 
Economic Questions With the German Armistice Commission 1 
Ow THe Tran, October 21, 1940. 
Paorosats 3 FoR CoNCESSIONS TO THE FRENCH 


1) The two départements, Pas de Calais and Nord, have been as- 
signed to the Military Administration for Belgium. Since economic 


* Marginal note: “Memorandum by meatier Hemmen prepared on the journey 
to Hendaye. E[rich] K{ordt].” 
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sovereignty follows military sovereignty, this means that the im- 
portant wheat production of these areas will be delivered to Belgium 
and that the French people will therefore be deprived of this suste- 
nance. On the other hand, this military separation is extremely dis- 
quieting to the French Government. Making the two military ad- 
ministrations conform to the old political border would therefore very 
certainly be recognized as an important concession. 

2) As we know, the French are ready to agree to a customs control 
by us of their external frontiers in return for a relaxation of the de- 
marcation line. As a result of the Clodius-Giannini agreement, the 
Italians are to take over the control of the important Mediterranean 
coast, with Marseilles as the most important port of embarkation and 
entry in unoccupied territory. The French, as we know, have definite- 
ly refused to concede such participation to the Italians and would be 
willing to let the entire negotiation collapse over this issue.® In a 
private letter to Field Marshal Keitel, General Huntziger protested 
against this and at the same time referred to the negotiations at 
Compiégne.* 

Meanwhile it appears that the domestic authorities, so far as the 
control of goods and foreign exchange is concerned, are prepared to 
dispense with the establishment of a regular border guard. The 
preparation of a mobile control unit of some 250 men, equipped with 
cars and detailed by the Paris commissioners to make spot checks, 
would suffice. 

With the dropping of the contemplated establishment of a guard on 
the outer borders, Italian participation would also naturally be elimi- 
nated and the wishes of the French would thereby be met. If neces- 
sary, the Italians could participate in the spot check unit, particularly 
if it is in civilian clothing. ; 

Since counterintelligence naturally has special requirements, this 
would have to be delegated to the military control commissions. Ac- 
cording to a list that has reached the Foreign Ministry, however, the 
Italian military control commissions in France are already extremely 
numerous on the Mediterranean coast, so that they could undertake 
these controls, possibly with reinforcements. The French could raise 
no more objection to these than to the commissions themselves, which 


* Vol. x of this series, document No. 360. 

* French refusal had been expressed by General Huntziger to Minister Hem- 
men on Sept. 12. Minutes of this conversation are in La Délégation francaise 
auprés de la Commission allemande d’Armistice, vol. I, pp. 267-278. ‘There is 
an account of the conversation also in Hemmen’s telegram Del. No. 115 of Sept. 
14, 8:40 a. m., to the Foreign Ministry (368/206948-52). 

* The letter from Huntziger to Keitel has not been found. From a memorandum 
by Kramarz of Sept. 19 (368/206992-93), it is evident that it was written some- 
time between Sept. 12 and Sept. 19. 

On the discussion at the armistice negotiations, see vol. rx of this series, 
documents Nos, 513 and 522. For General Huntziger’s statement of what he 
told Field Marshal Keitel at the signing of the Armistice Treaty, see La Délé- 
gation francaise auprés de la Commission allemande ad’ Armistice, vol. 1, p. 270. 
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were expressly stipulated in the Italian-French Armistice Agreement. 

3) Occupation costs. An accommodation would be possible in two 
ways: first, with regard to the amount, possibly by promising to 
reduce to half, that is, to 10 million reichsmarks per day, the install- 

- ment payments to be made for a definite time. Since we already have 
a balance of 38 billion francs at present, a temporary reduction of the . 
installment payments would be supportable, and would also corre- 
‘spond to the reduction in our army of occupation in France, which 
has actually taken place. 

A second extremely important concession, which might be envisaged 
at least to a certain extent, would be a promise to the effect that we 
would undertake not to dispose of our balance with the Bank of 
France without regard to the existing currency situation. With re- 
gard to the precise wording of this clause, I would propose making 
reservations, however. 

4) It would be a very important concession to France if, above all, 
we would obligate ourselves to handle in future the economic and 

_ military requisitions in France, with special regard for providing 
employment in France, particularly in connection with the extensive 
reconstruction work—bridge-building, reconstruction of cities, road 
work. Instead of the direct removal of the raw materials, arrange- 
ments could be made for starting up French industries that are based 
on such raw materials, so that we take over the manufactures pro- 
duced from such raw materials (rubber—automobile tires). 

The labor question should be handled from the same standpoint 
and this would necessarily lead to the release of a considerable number 
of prisoners of war, in so far as they are needed for particularly 
urgent work (mining, lumbermen, foresters, and armaments workers). 

Submitted herewith most respectfully to the Foreign Minister and 
Under State Secretary Gaus. 

HemMEn 


No. 207 
F12/094-091 oe 


Unsigned Memorandum 
[Undated.] 


Drart oF A LETTER or THE Retcu Forercn Minister To THE FRENCH 
Minister Presmpent [sic] Lavau* 


Referring to the conversation between the Fihrer of the German 
Reich and the French Chief of State held on October 24, 1940, I have 


2An accompanying notation initialed by Erich Kordt on Nov. 8 (F12/079) 
states that this draft of a letter and a protocol for signature were prepared 
on the journey to Montoire but were not placed before the French (see document 
No. 227). There is also a draft of the letter in French (F12/080-084). 
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the honor to confirm to Your Excellency the following as the outcome 
of that conversation : 

1. The Fiihrer, in agreement with the Duce, has expressed his in- 
tention that France should occupy her rightful place in a reorganized 
Europe and that the French people should participate in the coopera- 
tion that will be imperative among the European peoples in the 
future. 

2. The French Government is firmly resolved to resist with all its re- 
sources the current attempts to seize control over the French posses- 
sions in Africa. It will publicly and formally declare itself to be 
in a state of war with England, which instigated and actively par- 
ticipated in these attempts, not shrinking even from armed attack 
against France at Oran and Dakar, and will take action accordingly. 

On this condition Germany is prepared to authorize France to em- 
ploy for her military measures in Africa certain military contingents 
over and above the Armistice Agreement and the agreements entered 
into for its implementation. The details shall be arranged between the 
Armistice Commission and the French delegation. 

3. The Axis Powers and France have a common interest in seeing 
England defeated within the shortest time. With this in view the 
French Government, on the request of the Governments of the Axis 
Powers, will make available certain military resources for participa- 
tion in the struggle against England. 

4. The Fiihrer informed the French Chief of State that in a general 
settlement at the conclusion of peace following England’s defeat and 
the return of the German colonies, it would be necessary to effect a re- 
distribution of the colonial possessions on the African Continent, 
which within the framework of a balancing of mutual interests would 
take account of the political necessities and economic requirements of 
the European nations involved. This would in particular concern the 
four Powers of Germany, Italy, France, and Spain. In case this re- 
organization in Africa entails territorial changes in the present 
colonial possessions of France, the Axis Powers undertake to see that 
at the time of conclusion of peace with England France shall receive 
territorial compensations and that in the final outcome France shall 
have a colonial domain in Africa substantially equivalent to her posses- 
sions today. 

5. Both parties are agreed that this exchange of letters shall be 
treated as top secret. 

6. The Reich Government undertakes to secure the Italian Govern- 
ment’s immediate agreement with the foregoing points and will ask 
it to inform the French Government accordingly. 

M. Laval would have to acknowledge the foregoing letter of the 
Foreign Minister by a corresponding reply. . 
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No. 208 
ay | 
Protocol 
Draft 


The German Reich and its ally Italy did not want the war against 
France and England. Contrary to the sincere desire of the German 
Government to live in a durable peace with England and France, 
France and England declared war on Germany. Subsequent efforts 
of the Government of the German Reich to put an end to the needless 
struggle, were shattered by the resistance of the former French and 
the present English Governments: 

It is obvious that, once the struggle is terminated, either France or 
England will have to bear the costs, territorial and material, of this 
struggle. 

In recognition of the overriding continental interests of the principal 
European Powers, Germany, Italy, and France on the basis of the con- 
versation held between the Fiihrer of the German Reich and the Chief 
of the French State on Octoher 24, 1940, have agreed in this Protocol 
on the following: 

1. The Fiihrer, in dovcdiiont with the Duce, has expressed his inten- 
tion that France should occupy her rightful place~in a reorganized 

_Enurope and that the French people should participate in the coopera- 
tion that will be imperative among the punpens peoples in the 
future. ’ 

2. The Axis Powers and France have a common interest in seeing 
England defeated within the shortest time. The French Government 
will therefore support the measures of the Axis Powers to this end 

- within the framework of its resources. The particulars of this prac- 
tical cooperation shall be established separately in a specific agree- 
ment between Germany and Italy on one side, and France on the 
other. 

3. On this condition Germany and Italy are also prepared to 
authorize France to employ for her military measures in Africa cer- 
tain military contingents over and above the Armistice Agreement 
and the agreements entered into for its implementation. The details 
~ shall be arranged between the Armistice Commissions and the French 
delegations. 


2 Unsigned marginal note: “Original with Abetz. Not presented.” 

A French text of the draft protocol is filmed on F10/155-159; this French text 
differs in many particulars from that printed in Pétain et les allemands: Mém- 
orandum @Abetz sur les rapports franco-allemands (Paris, 1948), pp. 23-25, 
the presumable reason being that the latter text was a new translation from the 
German original. 
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4, The Fihrer informed the French Chief of State that in a gen- 
eral settlement at the conclusion of peace following England’s defeat 
and the return of the German colonies, it would be necessary to effect 
a redistribution of the colonial possessions on the African Continent 
which within the framework of a balancing of mutual interests would 
take account of the political necessities and economic requirements of 
the European nations involved. This would in particular concern 
the four Powers of Germany, Italy, France, and Spain. In case this 
reorganization in Africa entails necessary territorial changes in the 
present colonial possessions of France, the Axis Powers undertake to 
see that at the time of conclusion of peace with England France shall 
receive territorial compensations and that in the final outcome France 
shall have a colonial domain in Africa substantially equivalent to her 
possessions today. 

5. Both parties are agreed that this Protocol shall be treated as 
top secret. 

6. The Reich Government undertakes to secure the Italian Gov- 
ernment’s immediate agreement with the foregoing points, and to 
request it to sign the Protocol also on its part. 

Done in three authentic copies in the German, Italian, and French 
languages. 


Monrorre, October 24, 1940. 


For the German For the Italian For the French 
Government: Government: Government: 


Annex To Secret Prorocon 


Germany declares herself prepared to institute the following relaxa- 
tions of the present armistice terms: 


a) The départements of Nord and Pas de Calais, which are at pres- 
ent under the German Military Administration in Belgium, shall be 
placed under the German Military Commander in France. 

6) Germany waives establishment of a frontier guard system for 
the control of the French outer frontiers. Such control shall be 
effected, subject to adequate provisions for protecting military inter- 
ests, by a mobile control detachment. 

c) The periodic payments toward the occupation costs shall be 
reduced in an amount yet to be determined. Germany is also pre- 
pared, in drawing upon the occupation cost account with the Bank of 
France, to give consideration to the currency situation at the time. 

d) Ineffecting requisitions of an economic and military nature and 
the release of prisoners of war, special consideration shall be given to 
the requirement of providing employment in France. 
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No. 209 
100/65197-98 
State Secretary Weizsdcker to Ambassador Mackensen 


TOP SECRET Beruin, October 21, 1940. 
St.S. No. 183 g. Rs. 

Dear Frienp: We z are in complete agreement regarding the need 
for handling the other end of our Axis with care.- That this view 
prevails even in the highest places, at least in principle, I again found 
to be the case yesterday when I conversed with Herr v. Ribbentrop 
on the subject of Greece before his departure.t You will notice that 
on this point we are for the present sending you no instructions of any 
kind and are not even directing you to make official inquiry as to 
whether there is some truth to the story or not. 

In the said conversation, incidentally, I also mentioned the ideas 
contained in your letter of October 18.2 As regards the dispatching of 
_ German troops to Rumania, Herr v. Ribbentrop believes that he spoke 

plainly and precisely enough to Count Ciano in Rome. Consequently, 
he has no guilty eonseience on that score. On the other hand, his 
reaction when I spoke to him of the Italian desire for a symbolic 
participation in the Axis military representation in Rumania was 
entirely favorable. So far nobody from the Italian Embassy has 
broached this subject here. We ourselves will probably not bring 
it up. 

I also wish to mention that since the change of Ambassadors here, 
Zamboni has made it a habit to come to Woermann every day. In so 
far as no specific limitations are placed on him, Woermann treats 
Zamboni very open-handedly. 

For the rest, your reference to the sore spot in our relations has done 
no harm; for example, you are to keep our friends regularly informed, 
also during the coming interesting week. Let us hope it goes well. 

With best regards and 

Heil Hitler! : 
Yours, etc. '  Werzsicker 


For France. See document No. 212. 
7 Document No. 192. 


No. 210 
35/23025 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Beri, October 21, 1940. 

The J apanese Counselor of Embassy gave me the following infor- 

mation today from a telegram from the Japanese Ambassador at 
Washington: 
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The Ambassador considers it possible but not certain that the United 
States will enter the war after the presidential elections. In any 
case two factors might delay her entry into the war: namely, either 
a speedy capitulation on the part of England or a compromise between 
England and her opponents. 

The Tripartite Pact had resulted in a considerable deterioration of 
the feeling toward Japan, both among the people and in the Govern- 
ment. There are two opinions in America: one to the effect that the 
United States must now first deal with Japan, the other and much 
more prevalent one, that the United States should first turn against 
Germany. The American Government, to judge from the state of 
its naval armament, is not in a position to wage war simultaneously 
in the Pacific and in the Atlantic Oceans. 

The Japanese Ambassador at Washington also reported that the 
statements on the monthly deliveries of planes to England did not 
agree, but that the number of 300 to 400 planes delivered monthly is 
the most optimistic estimate for England. 

WorRMANN 


No. 211 
F5/0431-0432 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, October 22, 1940—5; 02 a. m. 
No. 2236 of October 21 Received October 22—7 : 35 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1890 of October 20.3 

Tonight Molotov handed me Stalin’s sealed answer together with a 
copy. The form and style of the letter leave no doubt that the letter 
was composed by Stalin personally. 

Literally translated, the letter reads as follows: 


“My Dear Herr von Ribbentrop: I have received your letter. I 
thank you sincerely for your confidence, as well as for the instructive 
analysis of recent events which is contained in your letter. 

“I agree with you that a further improvement in the relations be- 
tween our countries is entirely possible on the permanent basis of a 
long-range delimitation of mutual interests. 

“M. Molotov acknowledges that he is under obligation to pay you a 
return visit in Berlin. He hereby accepts your invitation. 

“It remains for us to agree on the date of arrival in Berlin. The time 
from the 10th to the 12th of November is most convenient for M. Molo- 
tov. If it is also agreeable to the German Government, the question 
may be considered as settled. 


* See document No. 195, footnote 3. 
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“T welcome the desire expressed by you to come to Moscow again in 
order to resume the exchange of ideas begun last year on questions of 
' interest to both our countries, and I hope that this wish will be realized 
after M. Molotov’s trip to Berlin. 

“As to joint deliberation on some issues with Japanese and Italian 
participation, I am of the opinion (without being opposed to this idea 
in principle) that this question would have to be submitted to a pre- 
vious examination. : 

“Yours, etc.” 


Molotov added orally that he planned to arrive in Berlin on the 10th, © 
11th, or 12th of November. No decision has yet been reached concern- 
_ ing the duration of his stay. It was to be made dependent upon the ex- 
~ igencies of the situation. 
Hilger will arrive in Berlin Thursday morning,? will bring along 
Stalin’s original letter * and discuss further details of the visit there. 
_ Molotov requested that the whole matter be treated in strict confi- 
dence for the time being. 


ScruLensura 


71, e., Oct. 24, 2 
* The Russian original is filmed on 1879/357907-08. 


No. 212 


F14/190-211 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Monrore-sur-Le-Lom, October 22, 1940. 


Conversation Between THe Fiueer anp THE Vicr-PRESIDENT OF 
THE French Counci or Ministers, Lavan, IN THE PRESENCE 
or Taz Retca Forsten Minister, at THE Ramway Station oF 
Monvrore-sur-Le-Lom, In THE Worx Cosco or THE FUHRER, ON 
Ocroper 22, 1940 — 


M. Laval first thanked the Fiihrer for the opportunity of having this 
conference. He had thought at first that he would speak only withthe 
Foreign Minister and had learned only a little while before that the 
Fiihrer would receive him. : 

- He intended to speak to the Fiihrer with absolute frankness and to 
stress the hope which he placed in German-French cooperation. He 
regretted that he had not visited the Fiihrer several years ago, for the 
sad events which had befallen France could perhaps then have been 
avoided. —~ 6.5% 

He had stated before the National Assembly that France’s declara- 
tion of war on Germany was the greatest crime that had ever been 
_ committed in the course of French history. Even before the war he 
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had been an advocate of German-French cooperation and of a method- 
ical organization of Europe and could therefore pursue the same poli- 
tical policy again now without any restraint. His only regret was that 
he had to do so at a moment when France was so severely prostrated. 
He was of the opinion that the policy of France must be based on co- 
operation with the Reich. Germany had won the victory. If she so 
desired, she could misuse it, for France was not capable of the slightest 
physical reaction and would have to bear any hardships. He, Laval, 
doubted, however, whether in such a case (i. e., if she misused her 
victory) Germany would be able to assure for herself all the moral and 
material advantages that she rightly expected from her incomparable 
victory. ya 

He was not neglecting any opportunity, moreover, to point out re- 
peatedly to Marshal Pétain, who shared his views, that sincere and un- 
reserved cooperation with Germany was France’s only salvation. 

The Fihrer replied that he had considered it advisable to hold the 
conference with M. Laval at a time when other important international 
conferences of decisive moment were held or about to be held. It was 
obvious that this first conference could not go into any great detail on 
German-French relations, which after all could not be treated exhaus- 
tively in a couple of hours, but would rather have to seek a clarification 
of fundamentals. This was necessary, not only because a basic clari- 
fication was the prerequisite for the treatment of details, but because 
it was important for the further steps which he (the Fiihrer) was about | 
to undertake. 

One point had to be emphasized : The war between France and Ger- 
many was really, as far as its beginning was concerned, a totally un- 
justifiable crime. As late as September 2, 1939, he had tried to pre- 
vent this war, for which he could not see any reason. Germany had 
not made any demands either on England or on France that justified 
any action so monstrous as a declaration of war. Nevertheless war 
had been declared and Germany had waged it in her manner. If it 
were now concluded, it would now be possible to consider a definitive 
settlement of the problems to be solved. Against the wish of the 
Fihrer, however, the war was still going on. When it would end 
was perhaps not entirely certain, but its military outcome was abso- 
lutely beyond doubt. He (the Fiihrer) said this even at the risk of 
being called an optimistic prophet, pointing out in that connection 
that much of what he had prophesied had come true. The bad weather 
which was favoring England might indeed delay the final settlement, 
but could in no wise change its outcome, just as the bad weather dur- 
ing the past winter had merely delayed settlements which the Fiihrer 
wished to bring about as early as last fall, without affecting their 
consummation in the slightest. 

461889—60——29 
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- It was clear that the Fuhrer intended to end the war as quickly as 
_ possible, for he was not waging the war for the sake of war but only 
in order that he might resume his peaceful work as soon as possible, 
since each additional week cost further sacrifices of a material nature. 
~ It should be obvious to Laval that someone had to take the respon- 
sibility for the costs of the war and bear their consequences. Each 
additional month increased the totally unproductive expenditures for 
the war. It could not be expected, however, that these war costs would 
be charged to a country which had not wanted the war and had neither 
started it nor lost it. . 
The Fiihrer then called attention to certain currents in France 
which were nourished by the hope that if the war should last for some 
time there would be a change in the military situation that would bene- 
fit France. The future would show that these hopes were completely 
unfounded and that the expectation based on them was absolutely 
false. 
Militarily the war would be decided either by a series of lightning 
blows by Germany or by the gradual destruction of the will and the 
ability of the British to resist. The Fiihrer expressed his firm con- 
viction that the time would come when Germany would enforce peace 
in one way or another. He had no doubt that there would then 
be a revision in the calculation of those circles in France which imag- 
ined that in 4, 6, or 8 months the situation of their country might be 
improved, or which perhaps assumed that from a certain moment on 
. England would not in any circumstances conclude peace with Ger- 
many at the expense of others. 

' For Germany the question of who was finally to bear the costs of 
the war was decisive. The blood that had been sacrificed could not 
be compensated for, since the dead would not arise again and the 
_ cripples would not be healed. For the material sacrifices, however, 
she had to demand compensation. Germany’s goal in the matter of 
material compensation was determined by military and purely ma- 
terial factors. From the military point of view France was the first 
country conquered and consequently an enemy to be held primarily 
liable. From the material point of view it was a matter of helping 
to cover the essential needs of the German people in the same way. 
Germany was not seeking a peace inspired by arrogance or vengeance, 
but was acting under the hard compulsion of necessity. It was also 
conceivable that the destruction of England would offer him other 
opportunities as well. 

Basically he (the Fuhrer) personally approached this question with- 

out passion, for he had tried for many years, unfortunately without 
success, to bring about cooperation between Germany and France. 
In the future, too, he would choose this way of cooperation between 
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the two countries, provided that the necessary conditions for it were 
resent. 

. Laval replied that he had already emphasized in the statements 
he had made in the beginning that in his opinion France’s declaration 
of war on Germany was a crime committed against France. The war 
had also been far from popular in France; the French had not known 
why they should fight. He saw proof of the correctness of this view 
inter alia in the figure of 2,000,000 prisoners of war. A country which 
was capable of fighting and had also shown in the course of its history 
how it could fight gave proof by this number of prisoners that its 
people did not want the war. 

He (Laval) understood perfectly well that the time had not yet 
come for speaking about the details of a joint German-French policy. 
He therefore understood the Fiihrer’s wish that today’s conversation 
be limited to fundamentals. He willingly conceded, to continue along 
the line of the Fiihrer’s thought, that the war had been totally unjusti- 
fied and that the former French governments had made a mistake in 
not seizing every possible opportunity for a rapprochement with Ger- 
many. He also realized that there could be no final settlement between 
Germany and France as long as the war was still going on. About 
the outcome of this struggle he did not have the slightest doubt: 
England would be defeated, and as a Frenchman he could only add 
that he desired the defeat of the British with all his heart. England 
had done everything to plunge France into the war and had then 
done nothing to support her in this struggle. Since the conclusion of 
the armistice she had proceeded against France in such a way that 
this desire for her defeat by Germany had become stronger and more 
sincere than ever. He (Laval) also realized that someone had to bear 
the costs of this struggle, that they increased from month to month, 
and that consequently it was desirable in the interest of all to bring 
about as early an end of the conflict as possible. He also readily 
understood that Germany, which had neither desired the war nor lost 
it, could not bear the costs. He hoped, however, that in the discussion 
of the details of this German-French cooperation he would have an 
opportunity to defend theinterestofhiscountry. __ 

The Fiihrer had referred to certain currents in France which were 
quietly hoping that a prolongation of the war would bring about an 
improvement in the situation of France. He could only say that to him 
such thoughts seemed very foolish. Besides, he would like to point out 
that it would be unjust and wrong to assume that all the French were of 
thisopinion. The Popular Front people, who could not reconcile them- 
selves to the new regime in France, the Jews, and many rich people who 
hoped that the pleasant life of prewar days could sooner or later be 
resumed, probably held this view. But even among the representatives 
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of this trend there were many of perfectly good will who suffered only 
because of the occupation of their fatherland and saw no glimmer of 
hope for the future in any other direction. He could state with absolute 
certainty, however, that if this conference and the further conversa- 
tions that would perhaps follow should show that the idea of German- 
French cooperation was possible and if France should be offered an 
honorable peace or such a peace could be accepted by Germany, this 
Anglophile tendency in France would disappear. He knew his own 
country very well and could therefore state that certain, incidentally 
very discreet, manifestations of the same tendency were of no signifi- 
cance. If the Fiihrer would take the hand extended to him by France, 
and Germany would cooperate with France, the French people would 
all, with the exception of a few who never learn, be strongly in favor 
ofit. In this connection Laval called the conversation with the Fiihrer 
an act of great political importance that would arouse strong hopes in 
France. He was aware that before the war the Fiihrer had frequently 
offered France cooperation and during the war had repeatedly offered 
her peace. Although France had permitted herself to be led astray 
at that time, she could now return to the right road and had in fact 
already found her way back to it. If, as the Fiihrer had just stated, 
Germany did not desire a peace of vengeance—which for that matter 
Laval had never expected she would—everything was possible. If the 
Fiihrer, in view of France’s long historical development—and he had 
previously shown that he was able to appreciate it—would grant 
France an honorable place, in keeping with her history and genius, in 
the new order in Europe created by him (the Fiihrer), everything 
could be achieved. 

The Fiihrer said in this connection that it could be stated unquestion- 
ably that a positive form of some kind or other for German-French re- 
lations could not be definitely established as long as the war was not 
actually over. As long as the war was still undecided, the question of 
who would pay the costs remained open, and if Germany should hap- 
pen to find an opportunity at some later time to make a reasonable set- 
tlement elsewhere, no one could expect that she would fight on merely 
in order to spare France. This had to be stated in all soberness and 
thereon the future relations between the two countries ultimately de- 
pended. He (the Fiihrer) had learned that Laval personally was no 
- friend of the English and desired their defeat. Many Frenchmen, 
however, naturally took a different view and cherished other hopes. 

The Fihrer emphasized that he was determined, if necessary, to 
mobilize everything humanly conceivable against England. It would 
-perhaps become evident even in the very near future that this was 
not merely empty talk. The question whether France intended to 
take a positive attitude toward this general mobilization against Eng- 
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land or thought that an attitude of waiting promised greater advan- 
tages for the future was of extreme importance for the relations 
between the two countries. The question was also decisive for the 
reason that the general extension of the front against England would 
obviously be determined or at least essentially affected by considera- 
tion of French interests or disregard of these interests, depending on 
the attitude France took. He (the Fiihrer) believed that basically 
even the best peace between Germany and France, which would neces- 
sarily have to be concluded at the expense of England, could only 
be a peace that took general account of certain German interests in 
Europe and Africa, and furthermore would in general have to lead 
to a more European concept of the representation of the legitimate_ 
interests of a number of nations in Africa. In principle it was con- 
ceivable to him that France not only would not have to endure the 
suffering which she herself inflicted on Germany in 1918 and which 
she would, according to certain publications, inflict on Germany again 
in case of victory, but would receive consideration commensurate with 
her importance, both in Europe and in Africa. But if the war should 
last longer and Germany should find a settlement in another direction, 
the Reich would also be forced to indemnify itself in some other way. 

The Fiihrer added that of course he did not expect M. Laval to 
make any general statement in reply to these explanations. He only 
asked him to convey the substance of the conversation to Marshal 
Pétain. Perhaps it would then be possible to hold a personal confer- 
ence between the Marshal and the Fiihrer. He (the Fihrer) would 
have a conversation with Franco tomorrow,? and if Marshal Pétain 
accepted his invitation to a personal conference, it might perhaps take 
place thereafter. 

Laval said immediately that the Marshal would accept any invita- 
tion of the Fihrer and that he could therefore accept it in his name 
at once.? For the rest, he (Laval) agreed with the Fiihrer on almost 
all points. He spoke only for himself personally, however, and his 
only interest was to secure a peace that was least bad for his country. 
He saw only one possibility for that: the defeat of England. If the 
war should go on and a German-English settlement should be con- 
cluded, and if France’s attitude should have been unclear, German- 
French relations would naturally be affected thereby. 

The Fiihrer had spoken of certain documents and publications 
revealing the suffering that France would inflict on her if Germany 
were defeated. He did not know which publications and documents 
the Fuhrer had in mind in that connection and could only say that the 
sinister influence and pernicious interference of England in French 
affairs found expression there too. 


*See document No. 220, 
* See document No. 227. 
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- The Fiihrer had also mentioned that Germany and other countries 
had legitimate interests in Africa. By other countries he had pre- 
sumably referred to Italy and Spain. He (Laval) must emphasize 
in all frankness that France had built up a colonial empire in Africa 
with pain and a vast amount of patience and considered it an inalien- 
able part of her own flesh and blood. He believed and hoped that 
it was possible to find a form of cooperation that would assure 
Germany and the other interested countries of their legitimate share 
of raw materials without thereby affecting France’s sovereignty in 
her colonial empire. 

To this the Fiihrer replied that Germany, too, had acquired colonies 
through hard work, but in 1918 they had simply been expropriated, 
as was then the order of the day. He believed that the principle of 
coordinating economic interests with political possession was correct. 
This did not mean that if peace were concluded at the expense of 
England, France would have to suffer any considerable diminution 
of her total holdings in Africa, even if the territorial interests of 
third countries should be taken into account—in which connection 
he was not speaking of the German colonies. 

He considered it necessary to point out that Africa complemented 
Europe and that the European possessions in that continent belonged 
to Europe. <A settlement would have to be found here that would 
give the most lasting protection to the interests of the continental 
European nations in this African continent and a territorial arrange- 
ment would have to be established that would do justice to the inter- 
ests of all. This settlement would have to ensure cooperation in the 
maintenance and possible defense of this possession even in peacetime. 
This was a proposal essentially different, at least with respect to 
the colonial question, from the settlement which was forced upon 
Germany in 1918. - 

Laval continued his remarks on the colonial question by referring 
to the feelings of the natives. He would refrain at this time from 
giving any detailed description of these feelings toward certain 
countries. It was certain, however, that the natives loved France 
and admired Germany. He considered it his sacred duty to protect 
the French native population no less than the white Frenchmen. If 
one approached the plan for an active cooperation courageously, 
loyally, and frankly, as France was doing, it should be possible to 
find an arrangement that would spare the legitimate interests of 
France. Nothing ought ever be done that would injure French honor 
or affect French sensitivity and French racial pride. If the Fiihrer 

shared this view, he (Laval) was certain that German-French co- 
operation was not only possible but would bear rich fruit and that 
out of the great misfortune of the war all Europe would perhaps 
reap the benefits of German-French cooperation. 
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In reply the Fiihrer merely stated that the sensitivity of French 
racial pride could be spared only if peace were concluded at the 
expense of England. 

It was then proposed that the conference between the Fiihrer and 
Marshal Pétain should be held the day after tomorrow—October 
24—at the same place. oD ye 

During the entire conversation Laval took close written notes of 
the Fiihrer’s statements, the French translation of which he had 


dictated for recording almost verbatim. 
Scumopr 


No. 213 
2110/456753 
Memorandum by an Official of the Economie Policy Department 


SECRET Berxin, October 22, 1940, 
e. o. W 4836 g. 

Lieutenant Colonel Veltjens, who, by order of the Reichsmarschall 
has in recent weeks conducted the negotiations with the Finnish Gov- 
ernment authorities on deliveries of arms,’ informed me yesterday as 
follows: 

Minister President Ryti and Field Marshal von Mannerheim had 
said to him that Germany might decide the fate of the Aland Islands 
by occupying them. Finland would agree entirely to such an occupa- 
tion. If this could not take place at once because of the political 
situation, Germany should select for it a time convenient to her. 

Submitted herewith to the State Secretary. 

ScHNUREB 


* See documents Nos. 140 and 162. 


No. 214 


35/2031 
The Chargé d’Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry - 
Telegram 


TOP SECRET Wasuineron, October 22, 1940—6: 52 p. m. 
No. 2284 of October 22 Received October 23—5 : 20 a. m. 
With reference to your Multex No. 316 of October 12 
All German official, semi-official, and camouflaged propaganda pub- 
lications so far distributed in America were either printed and pub- 
*Not printed ( 9919/E694613). This circular inquired about local procedures 


in publishing German official, semi-official, and propaganda material and diffi- 
culties which were encountered in this connection. 
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lished here by the Information Library in New York itself, by the 
German publishing agency of the Information Library (Veritas . 
Press), or by suitable American firms, since experience has shown 
that propaganda material utilized here must be revised and edited 
for American use. These publications, if not camouflaged, carried 
the imprint “Published by the German Information Library, New 
York” or “Veritas Press”, while in the case of pronounced anti- 
British propaganda an American publisher could always be found who 
would bring out the publication under his name. : 
About the negative effect of anonymous leaflets [Streupropaganda 

I have reported repeatedly. Besides, because of British censorship, 
these shipments must be routed via the Far East, whereby the ma- 
terial becomes obsolete by the time of its arrival; moreover, the Amer- 
_ican post office has lately been seizing these shipments. This tele- 
graphic dispatch has been destroyed at this end. 


‘THOMSEN 
No. 215 
" 85/22084-36 — 
The Chargé @Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
i oR . 2 Telegram a 
URGENT ‘ Wasurneron, October 22, 1940—11: 40 p-m. 
No. 2286 of October 22 ‘ Received October 23—11: 55 a. m. 


' With reference to my telegram No. 2262 of October 19 [20]. 
Draeger to State Secretary Bohle: : 


“In view of the lying and sensation-mongering press reports regard- 
ing my alleged activities as director of a National Socialist party prop- 
aganda, sabotage, and espionage organization I am reporting on my 
actual party work to date as follows: 

“Since taking office, in October 1937, as Kreisleiter for the consular 
districts of New York, Chicago, Boston, and Cleveland, I made an 
effort, as directed, to prevent party members living here in my charge 
from appearing in any way as an organization. I have constantly 
enjoined on fellow party members, individually and collectively, that 
the party organization does not exist here and that they are not to 
engage in political activity here under any circumstances. No party 
member was ever entrusted by me with any office or task. The cor- 
respondence I had with fellow party members was always of an innoc- 
uous, nonconfidential nature and included invitations to comrade- 
ship meetings, decisions regarding membership dues or other matters 
of that sort. The outward form of the letters was such that no con- 
clusions could be drawn as to the alleged existence of the organization 
in the United States. The official party designation of Kreisleiter 


_ Document No. 203, 
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I used only when necessary for reasons of authority or to preserve dis- 
cipline, and even then never in the form of Kreisleiter for or within 
the United States, but always in general as Kreisleiter of the A. O. 
of the NSDAP. : 

“Since taking office I have regularly arranged comradeship meetings 
once a month by special written invitation, which without exception 
were held in the same hall and of which the competent authorities were 
duly notified by its proprietor. American police, especially represent- 
atives of the alien police [Fremdenpolizei], attended every one of 
these functions, for the protection of the meeting. These policemen 
repeatedly commended to me the correct conduct of the participants in 
the meetings and the impressive proceedings. I insisted on keeping 
a sharp distinction between our meetings and those of the German- 
American Bund. I have avoided any kind of relationship with the 
Bund since I took office as Kreisleiter ; I have imposed the same attitude 
on the party members. Since the outbreak of the war and the growth 
of anti-German sentiment I have put the comradeship meetings on 
the broadest possible basis by inviting interested Reich Germans who 
are loyal to the fatherland, but not members of the party, whereby 
the meetings gained the outward appearance of routine Reich German 
gatherings. Since May, because of the furious agitation in New York, 
meetings have been suspended to protect the party members (cf. report 
of August 29 to Gauamtsleiter Menche”). During the summer, in 
view of the shameless agitation, I again issued instructions to party 
members regarding their conduct, especially with respect to noninter- 
ference in American affairs. The material concerning my party activi- 
ties which the Dies Committee sent to the State Department can there- 
fore be only of an unimportant and long-known nature. Should the 
American Government nevertheless take action in the matter, it might 
be pointed out that Kreisleiters, while in the United States, are to be 
regarded as staff members of the Auslandsorganisation on special 
assignment, whose main task in taking charge of the party members 
here is to see to it that they, in complying with the assurance given 
earlier to the American Government, as party members without organ- 
ization here refrain from all political activity.” 


Added by the Embassy : 

I confirm Draeger’s account which accords with my own as given in 
telegram No. 2026 of September 23.3 As I am informed it is not likely 
that the American Government will take any steps at present on the 
basis of the Dies Committee’s action. Should I, perhaps in the course 
of the impending conversations about the registration law, nevertheless 
be asked by the State Department about the activities in the United 
States of Auslandsorganisation Kreisleiters, I shall take the above ac- 
count of Draeger as a basis. Please wire instructions.‘ 

THOMSEN 


* Not found. 
: Document No, 90. 
The instructions requested have not been found. 
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No. 216 
35/23022-28 
| Lhe State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States 
. Telegram 
No. 1195 Berit, October 22, 1940. 


e. 0. Pol. IX 3974 g. 


With reference to your telegram No. 9080 of October 20.1 

On item 1. Fully in accord with your action. Should an attempt 
be made to carry out the directive of the Dies Committee, we shall re- 
serve the right to take suitable countermeasures. 

On item 2. Please point out emphatically if necessary that Ambas- 
sador Luther’s promise of 1933 was fulfilled in every respect. The local 
branches [Orisgruppen] were immediately disbanded at the time and 
have never been re-established. No party apparatus exists; the custom- 
ary organizational structure with a Landesgruppenleiter, other officials 
[Hoheitstrager] and political leaders is lacking. 

_ Ifalleged evidence should be presented to you and the charge be made 
that Draeger and other consular officers were designated as Kreisleiters, 
please reply that these consular officers carry the title only in Germany, 
but do not have the functions of Kreisleiters and their activities are 
expressly limited to look out for party members, as well as other 
Reich Germans, as set forth in telegram No. 1099 of September 29, 
1940.? 

WelzsAcKER 


* Document No. 203. 
* See document No. 90, footnote 4. 


No. 217 
F17/035-039 
The King of Bulgaria to Adolf Hitler 


Sorta, October 22, 1940. 


Your Excerrency: The feelings of sincere admiration that I cherish 
for Your Excellency, the memory of the momentous and, for me, 
unforgettable conversations which I was able to have with you several - 
times, Chancellor, as well as the great good will you have always shown 
the Bulgarian people, have made it easier for me to take the decision to 
write you personally at a moment that is decisive for Bulgaria. 

My Government must in the next few days reply to the friendly pro- 
_ posal of the Reich Government in which Bulgaria is invited to accede 
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to the Tripartite Pact of September 27, in order to counteract the ex- 
tension of the war and hasten the restoration of world peace.* 

In these fateful times I consider it my duty, in view of the present 
situation, to submit to Your Excellency my views on the possible 
effect of this proposal on the political situation in the Balkan area. 

In the first place, I should like to stress that the old comradeship- 
in-arms between Germany and Bulgaria has not remained an empty 
word and that the interests of Bulgaria, both today and in the future, 
coincide and will coincide with those of the Greater German Reich. 
Bulgaria has so far been forced to pursue a cautious policy which it 
is a pleasure to me to know has always met with your approval. This 
policy has enabled my country to assert with dignity her position in 
the center of the Balkans without making difficulties for her friends, 
and to counteract effectively those tendencies directed at organizing 
the whole of the Balkans in a bloc under the leadership of Germany’s 
enemies. 

I have the feeling that in this way we shall best and without com- 
plications accomplish another important task of our common policy, 
namely the preservation of peace in the Balkans, whereby this area 
will not lose its economic importance and can effectively and success- 
fully perform its economic tasks. There is one thing I should not like 
to neglect mentioning at this point, namely, that the policy referred 
to has met with the deepest approval in the hearts of the Bulgarian 
people and has even strengthened their sympathy for Germany. For 
this reason and also from the standpoint of Balkan conditions, it 
would, to my mind, be better for Bulgaria to continue the present 
policy for a while longer. Otherwise I fear premature complications ~ 
that might not be favorable for either Bulgaria or Germany. 

The proposal of the Reich Government serves the noble purpose, to 
be sure, of limiting the war and hastening the peace. How will our 
neighbors interpret the new situation thereby created, however, and 
how would they react to it? We fear that they will feel themselves 
directly threatened and will try within the shortest possible time to 
render us harmless before we have mobilized. We know definitely 
that they have repeatedly taken this possibility into consideration. 
To realize such a purpose would be a welcome and easy affair for our 
neighbors since even today there are 23 Turkish and 7 Greek divisions 
at our southern border on a full war footing. Facing them we have 
an Army which is brave, to be sure, but incompletely equipped; it 
possesses only four antiaircraft batteries, little heavy artillery, only 
obsolete field artillery dating back to the Balkan War, almost no 
armored vehicles, and ammunition for only a few days of fighting. 
Even if we assume that the danger of a surprise attack by our neigh- 


* The invitation has not been found. - 
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bors could be avoided, an alarming situation could arise for us here 
on the Black Sea and in the Straits area through a new rapprochement 
between Turkey and the Soviet Union. 

I would be deeply grateful to Your Excellency if you would recon- 
sider the question whether it is absolutely necessary to subject the 
present unequivocal and imperturbable policy of Bulgaria, which has 
heretofore kept our and your enemies in check, to a revision which 
might result in immediately exhausting our modest forces, aside from 
the fact that full mobilization would bring to a standstill our entire 
economic life and the country’s production. If Your Excellency deems 
it necessary that all these questions be given more thorough study, my 
Minister President and my Foreign Minister are always prepared to 
go to Germany in order to confer with the Reich Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, | 

In conclusion, I apologize to Your Excellency for detaining you so 
long with my cares. I did so in the sole desire to be as useful as possible 
to my country and to her friend, Greater Germany. 

I send Your Excellency my most cordial greetings and wishes, to- 
gether with feelings of the most friendly esteem, and remain, etc.” 

Borts, Rex 

7 On Oct. 25 Weizsicker recorded a conversation with the Bulgarian Minister, 
Draganov, in which the latter stated that King Boris’ letter did not imply a flat 
refusal in the matter of Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite Pact. For this 

reason, he wanted Weizsicker to transmit the letter to Hitler right away, 
with the understanding that he, Draganov, would have an opportunity to give 


additional explanations in a conversation with Hitler himself (585/242745~ 
46). No answer to this letter has been found, but see documents Nos. 378 and 384. 


“No. 218 
941/299415-22 


_ Lhe Minister and Plenipotentiary of the German Reich in Denmark 
. to the Foreign Ministry 


SECRET Eee October 22, 1940. 

D. Pol. 3/624 ° 

Subject: Assumption of power by the” Danish National Socialists 
I 


On April 9, 1940, Denmark did not offer any resistance to the entry 
of our troops, but reconciled herself to the inevitable. It would be 
wrong to conclude from this, however, that the Danish Government 
and the Danish people are willing of themselves to draw the conse- 
quences in both foreign and domestic policy which arise for Denmark 
from the power relationships in Europe. To be sure, Scavenius, who 
was made Foreign Minister at the beginning of July under the in- 
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fluence of our successes in France, attempted to introduce a policy 
of close alignment with Germany on the economic side; however, 
his program broke down under the resistance of the leading political 
and commercial circles against the customs union. Whereas in the 
first months of the occupation the feeling with regard to us was still 
relatively friendly, it has deteriorated a great deal in recent months. 
The Government cannot be absolved of responsibility for this change; 
on the contrary, it can be blamed for having done nothing decisive 
to influence the public opinion of the country in a positive way, 
although there was no lack of reminders on our part. Of course 
not only the Government but also the Danish radio and the press 
have always complied with our wishes in the final analysis. At the 
same time, however, one could read between the lines only too often 
that it was not a case of voluntary wheeling into a new line but of 
fulfilling German demands. Moreover, whispering and handbill 
propaganda that was inadequately opposed by official Danish agencies 
was responsible for enhancing this impression with the people. It is 
significant that the Stauning Government tolerated, as a member of 
the Cabinet, such a man as the former Minister of Commerce, 
Christmas Moller, who pursued an unconcealed anti-German policy, 
and that he was only removed in response to pressure by us. In 
general this Government failed to carry out a thorough-going reform 
in appointments to the leading political posts of the country, as was 
absolutely necessary if they intended to undertake an honest orienta- 
tion toward Germany. On the whole the Danish Government, in 
spite of its assurances to the contrary, is pursuing an opportunistic 
policy directed toward avoiding basic commitments as long as the 
German victory does not yet seem absolutely sure in their eyes. 

A change in the attitude of the present Danish Government is not 
to be expected, for it suffers from an inner contradiction in that on 
the one hand“it has a certain understanding for the necessity of an 
accommodation to the German Reich in the field of foreign policy, 
but on the other it does not display any real readiness to bring the 
political life of the country into accord with the principles prevailing 
in Germany. In my opinion, as long as the present government is 
in power there exists no possibility. of attaining a sincere, close 
alignment of Denmark with Germany. 


II 


Among the existing political organizations of the Danish people 
it is only the National Socialists led by Dr. Frits Clausen who are 
swimming against the current with energy and a sense of responsi- 
bility, and in recognition of German leadership are openly advocat- 
ing Denmark’s alignment in the Greater German sphere. They have 
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undoubtedly been successful of late in winning greater importance 
in numbers and also politically. But they are , nevertheless not yet 
strong enough today to attain power without decisive help from us. 
Dr. Clausen has now turned to me in the last few days to request this 
help, for he is afraid that his party might be smothered by the grow- 
ing anti-German feeling if the present governmental system is not 
overthrown before long. He feels that the economic difficulties on 
the one hand and the official weakness in regard to the underground 
propaganda on the other must inevitably lead to a further deteriora- 
tion of the general feeling against: Germany and thus also against the 


Danish National Socialists. A delay in the assumption of power — 


would involve a crisis for the Danish National Socialist party, the 
results of which could not be predicted at the present time. 

With this Dr. Clausen is departing from the political line followed 
heretofore. This, as is known, was directed toward seizing the power 
only when the economic and social development had arrived at a low 
point and thus the failure of the present regime could no longer be 
concealed. Then the prospect would have been offered the new 
National Socialist government of bringing about a decisive change 
with German help, which would have assured it the gratitude and 
sympathies of the broad masses.. Now Dr. Clausen considers it better 
to take over the government as soon as possible. He is confident that 
he can cope with the doubtless serious economic difficulties better than 
the present Danish Government is able to do, by means of a series of 
emergency measures accompanied by intensive propaganda. Dr. 
Clausen is convinced of success even if, owing to the exigencies of 

_ war, Germany should not be able to provide Denmark with imme- 
diate and effective economic aid. 

I agree with Dr. Clausen that it is desirable for him to assume the 
power at the earliest possible moment. The installation of a Na- 
tional Socialist government by us, however, in-view of the present 
conditions in Denmark, is a serious measure, and one which involves 
the assumption of great political responsibility on our part. I am 
therefore of the opinion that in any case adequate economic support 
must be guaranteed the new government in- advance, for in the com- 
ing winter months an emergency situation is going to develop in 
Denmark during which no Danish Government will be able to con- 
tinue without help from outside. This is particularly true of a gov- 
ernment which has first to win a firm footing in the country and which 
comes to power more owing to the pressure of international condi- 
tions than because of an organic development in internal policy. A 
National Socialist government will be able to count on understanding 
among the majority of the agricultural population, if it is able not 
only to keep the higher prices for the farmers but also in return to de- 
liver to them, even though the war is in progress, the goods which they 
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vitally need. On the other hand the laboring population, which has 
heretofore had a privileged position under the Stauning regime, ‘will 
at first regard the National Socialists with reserve and skepticism, even 
in part with hostility. It will be possible to win them over, however, 
if they are freed of the fear that their employment opportunities will 
be restricted and their social achievements endangered. Dr. Clausen 
must expect to be rejected by the conservative circles of the country, 
especially the nationalist bourgeoisie. Here factors such as the ques- 
tion of North Schleswig, preservation of the external sovereignty of 
the country and its symbols, especially its own armed forces, will play 
a decisive role. 
IIT 


In my opinion it follows from the situation described above that cer- 
tain political and economic conditions must be fulfilled before Dr. 
Clausen can take over the power in Denmark. Our future tactics will 
have to be determined by whether we are able or, depending on the 
political conditions, are willing to bring about these conditions sooner 
or later. 

For an immediate seizure of power by the Danish National Socialist 
party—and I take it for granted that the National Socialists would 
not take over the government by means of a coup d’état but by legal 
means—it is necessary to have the cooperation of the King, who is an 
essential factor in this political game not only in his capacity as Chief 
of State but also thanks to his recently enhanced personal prestige. As 
is known, the King today rejects the National Socialists and particu- 
larly the person of Dr. Clausen. It is possible, however, although not 
certain, that he would give in to strong German pressure as soon as he 
realized that he would otherwise jeopardize his throne and his dynasty. 
But we must also be prepared for the possibility that he might refuse 
to entrust Dr. Clausen with forming a government and might risk a 
state crisis. 

A démarche with the King should be preceded by an action to shake 
the position of the present government. This should be accomplished 
in part by suitable propaganda, but mainly by a definite stiffening of 
the official] attitude of the Reich in regard to the Stauning Govern- 
ment, if necessary increased to the point of a formal withdrawal of 
confidence. The more strongly the Stauning Cabinet is made conscious 
of the fact that it has lost our confidence and therefore also cannot 
count on our effective support in remedying Denmark’s difficulties, the 
sooner will the Minister President be willing of his own accord to with- 
draw from the government. Our demand of the King to entrust Dr. 
Clausen with formation of the government would then be supported by 

the statement that the past political system in Denmark did not fulfill 
the conditions which were the natural basis for the assurance of 
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sovereignty and integrity given on April 9, and that this could be main- 
tained only if the direction of government affairs were placed in the 
hands of a man whose ideological and over-all political attitude guar- 
' anteed to us that the close, friendly alignment of Denmark with the 
Reich would now be carried out energetically and loyally. 


IV . 


If in connection with the events of the war or for other political con- 
siderations there should be a reason for not proceeding to an instant 
solution, then an intermediate course would have to be taken. In such 
connection there would be the possibility of continuing to tolerate the 
Stauning Government until a time convenient to us without, however, 
giving it the opportunity of improving its position with the people. 
Another course would be to form an interim government—naturally 
without official German cooperation—in which certain key positions 
would be occupied by National Socialists. This idea has already been 
suggested to the Danish National Socialist party a number of times by 
Danish political circles. Whether an interim government or toleration 
of the Stauning Cabinet or another government without National | 
Socialist participation should be given preference is a question that 
cannot be answered in advance. 

Since internal developments are pressing for clarification, I request 
a basic decision as soon as possible on what political line should be fol- 
lowed. 

I should like to stress that it goes without saying that no matter how 
domestic conditions in Denmark may develop there can never be any 
endangering of the interests of the Wehrmacht. We have at our com- 
mand at all times the necessary means of pressure and power to effect 
our purpose. 

. v. Rentue-Fink 


\- 


No. 219 
4420/E083973-74 
Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy in the United States 
Telegram 
No, [1201] 2 Beratx, October 23, 1940. © 


e. 0. W IV 5937. 

According to a report of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations was said to have found in a recent analysis 
of the development of Soviet-American trade since the outbreak of 
the war, that the Soviet Union, because of the war in Europe, had to 


*The number is evident from the reply, document No. 230. 
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an increasing extent switched her raw material purchases to the 
United States, This applied especially to the purchase of materials 
essential for war such as copper, as well as to American re-exports 
of tin and rubber which were shipped during the first half of 1940. 
The New York Journal of Commerce was also said to have reported. 
early this month a considerable increase in freight bookings from 
the west coast of the United States to Vladivostok. 

As the Soviet Union has undertaken, in secret agreements, to deliver 
to us part of the raw materials bought by her in third markets, we 
are very much interested in reliable figures concerning the purchases 
by the Soviet Union of the commodities mentioned, especially since 
the beginning of this year. 

Please therefore investigate in detail, if necessary with the help of 
the San Francisco Consulate General. Report by wire.” 

Rrrrer 


7See document No. 230. 


No. 220 


F18/284-295 ; 
F6/053-054 


Onsigned Memorandum? 


Recorp oF THE ConversaTION BETWEEN THE FiuHRER AND THE Cav- 
DILLO, IN THE F'uRer’s Partor Car, at THE Henpaye Rairoap 
Station on Ocroper 23, 1940 


At the beginning the Caudillo expressed his satisfaction at now 
being able to make the personal acquaintance of the Fiihrer and to 
render to him Spain’s thanks for everything that Germany had previ- 
ously done for his country. Spain has always been spiritually allied 
with the German people without any reservation and in complete 
loyalty. In the same sense, Spain has at every moment felt herself 
united with the Axis. In the Civil War the soldiers of the three 
countries had fought together and a profound unity had arisen among 
them. Likewise, Spain would in the future attach herself closely to 
Germany, for historically there were between Spain and Germany 
only forces of unity, and none of separation. 

In the present war as well, Spain would gladly fight at Germany’s 
side. The difficulties which were to be overcome in that case were well 
known to the Fiihrer. A war would necessitate preparations in the 
economic, military, and political spheres. Within the framework of 
her limited capabilities, Spain had begun these preparations, but was, 

*The memorandum was probably prepared by Paul Otto Schmidt. Cf. 


Schmidt's Statist auf diplomatischer Biihne 1928-45 (Bonn, 1949), pp. 500-502. 
4618896030 
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of course, coming up against difficulties which were being made for her 
by anti-Axis elements in America and Europe. Therefore, Spain 
must mark time and often look kindly toward things of which she 
thoroughly disapproved. 

Franco then came to speak of Spain’s growing provisioning difficul- 
ties and in this connection mentioned that the United States and Ar- 
gentina apparently were precisely following orders from London, for 
there had been cases in which the channel through the English Em- 
bassy immediately removed difficulties in both the above-mentioned 
countries. The difficulties already existing would be more intensified 
by the bad harvest. In spite of this, Spain, mindful of her spiritual 
alliance with the Axis Powers, had assumed the same attitude toward 
the war as had Italy in the past autumn. 

The Fiihrer replied that he was glad to see the Caudillo personally 
for the first time in his life after he had so often been with him in spirit 
during the Spanish Civil War. He knew precisely how difficult the 
struggle in Spain had been, for he himself since 1918-19 had had to go 
through similar grave conflicts, until he had helped the National So- 
. Clalist movement to victory. Spain’s enemies had been his enemies too. 
The struggle which was raging in Europe today would be decisive for 
the fate of the Continent and of the world for a long time to come. 
Militarily, this struggle as such was decided. Germany had estab- 
lished a front against the British Isles from the North Cape to the 
Spanish border and would no longer allow the English a landing on the 
Continent. Military operations were now taking place right in the 
English motherland. In spite of that, England still had certain hopes: 
Russia and America. With Russia, Germany had treaties. Aside 
from this, however, he (the Fiihrer) immediately after conclusion of 
the French campaign had undertaken a reorganization of the German 
Army so that, beginning with March of the coming year, the latter 
would appear in the following strength: of a total of 230 divisions, 186 
_ were assault divisions. The rest consisted of defense and occupation 
troops. Of the 186 assault divisions, 20 were armored divisions 
equipped with German material, while 4 additional armored brigades 
possessed captured material in part. In addition to this there were 12 
motorized divisions. With this army strength Germany was ready for 
any eventuality. He (the Fiihrer) believed that England was wrong 
in placing her hope on Russia. If the latter country were aroused at 
all from her inactivity, she would, if anything, be active on the German 
side. It was therefore a matter of miscalculation on the part of 
England. 

With respect to America, there was no need to be afraid of an active 
intervention during the winter. There would therefore be no change 
in the present military situation. At least 18 months to 2 years would 
pass before America’s military power was fully armed. 
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There would arise, nevertheless, a considerable danger if America 
and England established themselves on the islands lying off Africa 
in the Atlantic Ocean. The danger was all the greater because it was 
not certain whether the French troops stationed in the colonies would 
under all circumstances remain loyal to Pétain. The greatest threat 
existing at the moment was that a part of the colonial empire would, 
with abundant material and military resources, desert France and go 
over to de Gaulle, England, or the United States. 

Meanwhile, the war of Germany against England was continuing. 
The difficulty was that the operations had to be carried on across an 
ocean on which Germany did not have naval control. She had only 
air supremacy, and of course over the Channel the weather for exer- 
cising this had, so far, been extremely unfavorable. Since the middle 
of August there had not even been 5 fair days, and the major attack 
against England had as yet not been able to begin since an attack 
against the British naval forces, on the part of Germany, could only 
be carried out from the air; according to previous experiences when 
atmospheric conditions were good, the British fleet had always been 
forced to yield to such attack. On the basis of meteorological fore- 
casts which predicted with certainty a period of fair weather for 7 to 8 
days, a great air attack had been started on a fixed day. After half a 
day it had to be broken off again, to be sure, because of a sudden change 
in the weather. 

So far Germany had won very great victories. But for this very 
reason, he (the Fiihrer) wanted to guard against suffering a failure by 
some thoughtless move. In this connection, the Fiihrer mentioned as 
an example of his tactics, the events of the great offensive in France. 
Originally he had had the plan of striking the great blow as early as 
last October, but had constantly been hindered from doing this by the 
weather. He had suffered at not being able to act but he had been 
really determined not to begin the offensive in bad weather, but on 
the contrary had preferred to wait until the weather conditions became 
better. When the meteorologists had then reported to him that on 
May 10 the normal period of clear summer weather would begin, he 
had, on May 8, issued the order for attack. The result of this attack 
was known, and in the battle against England he would act precisely as 
in the case of the French offensive. He would begin the great attack 
only when the weather conditions permitted absolute success. In the 
meantime England, and especially London, was being bombarded day 
and night. On London alone, 300,000 to 500,000 kilograms of bombs 
had been dropped. Many harbor installations, factories, and arma- 
ment works were thus being shattered; England’s approaches were 
being mined; and an increasing U-boat activity was contributing to 
the further isolation of the island. At the moment, the number of 
U-boats being finished every month was 10. In spring, it would rise 
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‘to 17; in July to 25; and after that up to 34 per month. He hoped the 
concentrated activity of the air arm, minelayers and destroyers, U- 
boats, and speed boats would do so much damage and harm to England 
that in the end attrition would set in. In spite of this, he was lying in 
wait in order to carry out the great blow during fair weather, even if 
this could not happen until spring. It is self-evident that the time 
during which such vast masses of troops were lying inactive would 
continue to be exploited. - 

Naturally Germany had an interest in ending the war in a short time 
if possible, since every additional month cost money and sacrifice. : In 
the attempt to bring about the end of the war as soon as possible and 
to render the entry of the United States into the war more difficult, 
Germany had concluded the Tripartite Pact. This Pact was com- 
pelling the United States to keep her Navy in the Pacific Ocean and to 
prepare herself for a Japanese attack from that direction. In Europe 
as well, Germany was attempting to expand her base. He could con- 
fidentially report that several other nations had announced their inten- 
tion of joining the Tripartite Pact. 

To guarantee her petroleum supply, Germany has sent pursuit 
squadrons and armored troops to Rumania upon the request of the 
Rumanian Government and in agreement with it. © 

The great problem to be solved at the moment consisted in hindering 
the de Gaulle movement in French Africa from further expanding it- 
self and thereby establishing in this way bases for England and 
America on the African coast. A danger in this direction actually 
existed. The Pétain Government was in the deplorable condition of 
having to liquidate a war for which it was not responsible, for the conse- 
quences of which, however, its opponents blamed it. It was now a mat- 
ter of preventing de Gaulle from receiving an increase in power from 
this difficult position of the French Government, something which 
moreover would lead France to complete collapse.. Finally, the at- 
tempt had to be made to bring France herself to a definite stand 
against England. This indeed was a difficult undertaking because 
there were still two tendencies in France: a fascist one represented by 
Pétain and Laval, and an opposition one which wanted to carry on a 
double-dealing game with England. Moreover, it was particularly dif- 
ficult to stir the French to a clear stand because they did not know how 
the peace would look. On the other hand, nothing could be said about 
the peace as long as the war was not completely ended, for one of 
Germany’s opponents certainly had to pay for the war. Were England 
soon overpowered, Germany would then be ready without further ado 
to grant France easier peace terms. Should the war continue, how- 
ever, and should the English as a result offer Germany a compromise, 
she (Germany) would certainly not continue to fight only to spare 
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France. Moreover, Germany needed France as a base as long as she 
was fighting against England. Yesterday he had, in all frankness, in- 
formed Vice President Laval of this view and he would, on the mor- 
row, speak with Pétain in precisely the same manner.” 

The purpose of this conference in Hendaye was the following: If 
they succeeded in effecting quite a large front against England, then 
the struggle would be substantially easier for all the participants and 
could beended sooner. In setting up this front the Spanish desires and 
the French hopes were obstacles in the path. Were England no longer 
participating in the war and if there were no de Gaulle, one would not 
have to think of relinquishing demands on France. France would 
then have to submit and, in case she did not want to cooperate, she 
could be occupied by the military within 12 days without any diffi- 
culty. More difficult would be the solution of the administrative prob- 
lems and the economic problems. To occupy North Africa would of 
course be difficult and would not be possible without a strong military 
effort. The French knew that they had to sacrifice something in the 
peace treaty. They expected to lose the German colonies and Alsace- 
Lorraine; they knew that border rectifications would be undertaken 
and that Nice, Corsica, and Tunis would be lost to them. In the latter 
case, they would of course be very downcast over the loss and would 
prefer to make an arrangement which would, in another fashion, 
assure access to the raw materials there. Such an arrangement would 
be a fraud, however, for he who no longer had the country would no 
longer at the suitable moment be given the raw materials. There was 
the danger that, if the French were explicitly told that they would 
have to get out of certain African areas, the African possessions would 
perhaps desert France even with the concurrence of the Government 
of Vichy. In order to meet this danger, he had worked up a general 
formula which he had explained yesterday to M. Laval. In doing 
this he had not involved himself in any concrete statements regarding 
the territorial changes which were to take place after the war. He 
had merely assured M. Laval that changes in France’s African hold- 
ings were unavoidable and told him that it was up to France herself, by 
cooperating in defeating England, to create her own possibilities of 
compensation for territorial losses—these could not yet be indicated— 
so that ultimately through such compensations France would retain a 
highly valuable colonial empire. He would present the same ideas 
tomorrow to Marshal Pétain and in this connection wished the Cau- 
dillo to consider the following: If cooperation with France proved pos- — 
sible, then the territorial results of the war might perhaps not be so 
great. Yet the risk would be smaller and success more readily attain- 
able. In his personal view it was better in so severe a struggle to aim 


* See documents Nos. 212 and 227, - 
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at a quick success in a short time, even if the gain would be smaller, 
than to wage long drawn-out wars. If with France’s aid Germany 
could win faster, she was ready to give France easier peace terms in 
return. Moreover the Fiihrer was convinced that Germany, Italy, 
and Spain would emerge from the war as allies, and there would still 
be opportunities for rectification later. As a concession, even the 
German demands on France were being partially abandoned since a. 
rapid end to the war would constitute a greater success for all the 
participants than a victory after a longer struggle, even though Ger- 
many could still continue the war for an unlimited time. But on top 
of the military burden was the economic burden, and it might be that 
the greatest success could not be reckoned an economic gain. 

The purpose of his trip to Hendaye was to examine the possibility of 
cooperating with France on this basis, without running the danger that 
the French might suddenly inform us that their African possessions 
had separated from them. To be sure, it was not clear whether .. . 
[The record of this conversation is incomplete. ] 


No. 221 


¥18/272-280 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


RM 37 Henpaye, October 23, 1940- 


Recor or THE ConvVERSATION BETWEEN THE Retce Forricn MrvisTer 
AND SERRANO SuUNSER, IN THE Parvor Car or THE Reicu Foreicn 
Minister, at THE Henpaye Ramzoap Station on Ocroser 23, 1940 


Serrano Suiier noted at the outset that the Caudillo had not exactly 
understood the concrete questions dealt with in the conversation with 

the Fiihrer *° 
_. The Foreign Minister replied that in the circumstances it would be 
a very good idea for him to discuss these concrete matters once more 
with Serrano Suiier so as to gain a better over-all view. Referring 
_ to the last part of the conversation, the Foreign Minister remarked 
that the Caudillo had been of the opinion that any kind of publica- 
tion of the accession of Spain to the Tripartite Pact would cause Eng- 
land to take military action via Portugal, and this could only be 
dangerous to Spain. Therefore he wanted to explain once more in 
brief form the basic ideas in the German proposal, namely, that it 
was a case of preserving joint interests, and in this respect, too, the 
special position of Spain should be taken into account. If Spain were 
invited to accede to the German-Italian-Japanese Pact, she should 


+See document No. 220. 
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know that this Pact was a preventive measure against further expan- 
sion of the war and was directed against warmongers and kindlers of 
a world conflagration. As the Fiihrer had confidentially stated, a 
number of countries had applied to Germany, Italy, and Japan for 
accession to the Pact. These three countries would also be very 
pleased if Spain would accede in principle to the Pact. The same 
thought was also expressed in a telegram that had just arrived from 
the Duce.? In consideration of the Caudillo’s misgivings, the time 
of publication would be postponed to coincide with Spain’s entry into 
the war. 

Furthermore, accession by Spain to the German-Italian Treaty of 
Alliance * should be considered, and finally there was the question of 
investigating whether France could be aligned with an anti-English 
front. 

The Foreign Minister then outlined once more to Serrano Suiier 
the German arguments concerning the French possessions in Africa, 
emphasized the danger of an English landing and of American in- 
fluence, as well as [of] the creation of an additional government, and 
stressed that the Fiihrer had undertaken this trip in order to ascertain 
whether the Spanish claims and the French hopes were compatible 
with one another. 

The German proposal was that a secret protocol be drawn up, to 
which Italy would later give her signature. 

The Foreign Minister then told Serrano Sufier the main points of 
the German proposal for a protocol and then gave him a Spanish 
translation of it,‘ to which he added a number of comments. 


* This telegram has not been found. However, in telegram No. 1881 sent from 
Rome on Oct. 18, Mackensen had reported that, according to Ciano, Mussolini 
had given instructions to propose to Germany that Spain be asked to join the 
Tripartite Pact (2366/489241). In reply, Ribbentrop told Mackensen that Ger- 
many was already considering such an invitation to Spain; he then instructed 
the Ambassador to inform Ciano confidentially that Hitler was going to meet 
Franco in the course of the following week and would use this opportunity to 
ask Spain to join the Tripartite Pact (telegram No. 1462 of Oct. 19: 
2366/489242-43). 

* VoL. v1 of this series, document No. 426. 

“Copies of neither the protocol nor of the preliminary drafts have been found 
in the files of the German Foreign Ministry. Nor is the protocol to be found 
in any of the editions of Ciano’s papers, although at one time a copy of the 
protocol, in either the Italian or Spanish language, evidently was with papers 
cf Ciano; for among certain translations, made by a person in the employ of 
the German Government, of Ciano papers seized during the German occupation 
of Rome, is a German translation of the protocol. This translation, together 
with copies of other translations of Ciano papers retained by the translator, is 
now deposited with the Adjutant General’s Office, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. ©. Although this version of the protocol bears the date “Hen- 
daye, October 23, 1940,” it contains a change in the wording of article 5 known 
to have been made by Ciano at his meeting with Ribbentrop on November 4, 
and it was filed with Ciano’s memorandum of the November 4 meeting. This 
document appears therefore to date from November 4 and is printed at the 
Editors Note of that date, p. 466. It bears the signature of Ciano, but not of 
Ribbentrop and of Serrano Sufier. 
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Serrano Sufier in his reply expressed his surprise that evidently a 
new course was to be followed in the African questions and that Ger- 
many’s attitude toward France had changed. He understood, to be 
sure, the reasons which the Fiihrer and the Foreign Minister had given 
for this new attitude, but had to state with regret that this would ren- 
_ der void Spain’s maximum demands, . 

The Foreign Minister stressed once more that the Fiihrer wanted to 
try in this new way to attain something that was otherwise entirely 
‘unattainable, It was a question of utilizing Pétain so as to prevent 
the African possessions from being lost to Pétain and thus also to 
Spain and Germany, in which case they could be reconquered only 
in heavy fighting against French and English troops. 

Serrano Sufier repeated that he understood the reasons which mo- 
tivated the Fiihrer in taking this new course, but that the Caudillo 
had also had a plan for Spain’s entry into the war and for assuring 

-his claims with regard to French Morocco and Oran, which he wanted 
to discuss with the Fiihrer. This plan took account of the danger 
that could arise if the French learned of the German-Spanish agree- 
ments. In order to cope with this danger he had thought not of a 
protocol but of an exchange of letters in which the Spanish demands 
would be set down (inclusive of French Morocco and Oran) in strict- 
est confidence. 

The Foreign Minister said he was willing in principle to accede to 
the method of an exchange of letters. Moreover, he repeated once 
more the Fiihrer’s arguments on the treatment of the African ques- 
tion, stressing that in order to facilitate the creation of this Euro- 
pean-African bloc Germany would be satisfied with more modest 
demands than if France should prove to be unreasonable up to the - 
last minute. The Foreign Minister stressed in this connection that 
this policy would also be a wise one for Spain herself. 

Serrano Sufier, after repeating his earlier position, stated that in 

spite of certain misgivings Spain was willing in principle to agree 
_ to this new basis, but wondered what reward she would receive in | 
return. Referring to point 5 of the protocol he stated that the for- 
mulation employed there treated matters very vaguely, after all. Pér- 
haps, he added smilingly, the compensation for France might even be 
greater than the Spanish territorial increase. However, Spain, in 
order to justify the entry into the war to her own people, had to be 
able to define the rewards of her victory more exactly. He would 
therefore take the liberty to suggest changes in the draft protocol,* 
which would not, however, greatly modify the Fiihrer’s plan. 


; * Details concerning the German-Spanish exchanges about the wording of 
_ article 5 have not been found. See, however, document No. 224 and footnote 2. 
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The Reich Foreign Minister replied that it was always best to pre- 
sent matters as they really were. If today a French government, de- 
pendent on England, or if the English and French together should get 
the French possessions in Africa into their hands, everyone’s aspira- 
tions would be injured thereby. For this reason Germany wanted to 
follow a course that would, with the assistance of France, secure 
both the interests of the latter and the territories that would one day 
fall to Germany and Spain. It was clear that in order to keep the 
French in line one had to open the prospect of an acceptable place in 
Europe for them, because otherwise they would not go along. The 
Fiihrer was willing to reduce his demands in Europe and Africa, and 
intended at the conclusion of the peace to recompense France in some 
way or other at the expense of England to the extent that this was 

possible. 

On the other hand he understood the Spanish demands very well. | 
Since no one knew, however, how the peace would be concluded, noth- 
ing concrete could be said as yet about the final allocation of the French 
possessions. It was also not yet known what effect the fact that the 
British Empire might have heirs—of which the Caudillo had spoken— 
would have on conditions in Africa. Germany herself could not give 
an exact answer to the question about her future possessions in Africa. 
Therefore it was very difficult to make an exact definition of the areas 
that would in all circumstances be allotted to Spain. Germany hoped 
to conquer the English in the fight and then let them pay the bill. If 
the French were reasonable they would be able to make good their 
losses through compensation. In any case the inclusion of France 
would facilitate and accelerate the victory. 

Serrano Sufier then brought up a few objections to places in the text 
of the draft protocol, among others to the different formulation used in 
points 2 and 3 regarding accession to the Tripartite Pact and to the 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance with Germany and Italy, respec- 
tively. These objections were removed by changing the text. 

Serrano Suiier took his departure, expressing his intention now to 
inform the Caudillo exactly concerning the German position. Previ- 
ously he had replied to the Reich Foreign Minister’s desire for greatest 
secrecy to the effect that Spain surely had a greater interest in this 
secrecy than Germany, since if anything about the pact should leak 
out Spain would have to reckon with English refusal to permit passage 
of 100,000 tons of corn and 150,000 tons of meat she had contracted to 
purchase in Canada. 


Scmanr 
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- No. 222 
2174/471380 
German-Spanish Supplementary Protocol to the German-Spanish- 
Italian Secret Protocol 
[Draft] 


Hanpaye, October 23, 1940. 

The German and Spanish Governments agree as follows: 

Since it is impossible to conclude a detailed treaty on economic rela- 
tions between the two countries at the same time as the Protocol is 
signed to which this is a supplement, Germany and Spain shall at once 
open negotiations, particularly in regard to raw material deposits in 
the French Zone of Morocco, which is later to belong to Spain, as well 
as in regard to German participation in mining companies in Spain, 
which until now have been English or French property. 

_ Regarding the manner in which Germany—in accordance with arti- 
cle 4 of the Secret Protocol between Germany, Spain, and Italy *—will 
render economic assistance to Spain, and regarding the Spanish debts 
to Germany arising out of the Spanish War, an agreement will like- 
wise be negotiated as soon as possible pursuant to the preliminary con- 
ferences that were held in Berlin by the experts of the two contracting 
parties. 

This Supplementary Protocol shall likewise remain secret unless 
‘both parties decide otherwise.” 

For the German Government: For the Spanish Government: 

Serrano SuNER 


1 See Editors’ Note, p. 466. 
7A memorandum by Wiehl of Nov. 5, 1940 (136/74442-43) stated that German 
ratification of this protocol, signed by Serrano Suiier and delivered by the Spanish 


on Oct. 24 at Hendaye, did not occur because of the passage: “in the French 
Zone of Morocco, which is later to belong to Spain.” 


No. 223 
3579/E024490-93 
The Chief of the Security Police and of the Security Service to the 
Foreign Ministry - 
VI G AZ: 5766 , Bertrn, October 23, 1940. 


D II 80 g. Rs. 
For Minister Luther. 
Subject: Initiation of unofficial peace negotiations with England. 

Enclosed herewith is a report on the initiation of unofficial peace — 
nee asa with England, forwarded for your information. 

By order: 
Jost 

SS-Brigadefithrer 
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[Enclosure] 
Subject: Initiation of unofficial peace negotiations with England. 


Through our Swedish connections, we learned that the English 
Minister in Stockholm * had expressed himself unmistakably in a most 
intimate circle to the effect that his Government might possibly be 
prepared to ascertain unofficially whether Germany was prepared for 
peace negotiations. 

At this conversation, it was stated that previous efforts of all parties 
had always failed because mediation through diplomatic personages 
of neutral countries had each time been attended by premature pub- 
licity, and because in all cases special interests of the countries con- 
cerned had caused a considerable number of disturbances and there- 
fore caused the premature collapse of each attempt to make contact. 

The Security Service sent a confidential agent * to Sweden to look - 
into this report and to ascertain whether it was correct or not. 

This agent first learned that the above-mentioned statement was 
known to the Finnish Minister in London as well as to Dr. Ekeberg, 
the President of the Swedish Supreme Court—the highest judge in 
the country and the political confidant of the King. 

Since Dr. Ekeberg is a personal acquaintance of our agent, the latter 
obtained renewed confirmation of the statements made, and told Dr. 
Ekeberg that he was interested in a private capacity in finding out 
about this matter and learning more details in this connection. 

Dr. Ekeberg thereupon conferred with the English Minister in 
Stockholm. 

The result of this conversation was the discovery that the attitude 
of the English Government is divided on this point. The statement 
originally communicated by the Finnish Minister in London actually 
reflected the views of a number of the British Cabinet members. 
Churchill was endeavoring, however, to continue the war with all the 
means at his command until next spring. 

In the conversations which followed between the English Minister 
in Stockholm and Dr. Ekeberg, the English Minister intimated that 


* Victor Mallet. 

*A further note of Oct. 23 from the Chief of the Security Police and Security 
Service read as follows: “The confidential agent mentioned in the report on the 
initiation of unofficial peace negotiations with England is the attorney, Dr. 
Ludwig Weissauer of Berlin. a 

“Dr. Weissauer is an official of the Security Service and, on the basis of his 
former political activity as well as his many good connections abroad, offered 
the best guarantee that the necessary inquiries would be made with the requisite 
carefulness and caution.” (3579/E024489) 
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he had consulted his Government and received from it permission 
to converse on such questions in an unoflicial capacity with Dr. Eke- 

“berg, the private citizen, on condition that the strictest secrecy was 
maintained on both sides. 

The inquiry of the English Minister in Stockholm is supposed to 

have been discussed at a secret session of the Cabinet in London. 
- Churchill, who was hard pressed by some of the Cabinet members, 
expressed himself to the effect that a bridge of understanding and a 
covering of a possible retreat might perhaps be found in the fact that 
Germany was refraining from a total destruction of English prestige 
by promising certain formalities to Poland, which was, indeed, outside 
the war zone. 

According to this statement, England would be satisfied with as 
little as cultural autonomy for Poland. 

- England is attempting to create for herself a similar retreat with 
respect to the other European countries—to which she promised the 
restoration of autonomy—by intimating that here, too, she might 
accept concessions on the part of Germany in the cultural field as a 


_ solution. 


Above all, the question as to how Germany visualizes the future 
position of the occupied countries is, as Dr. Ekeberg states, of interest 
to the English Government as a starting point for a contact. 

In the colonial question, England was prepared for the greatest 


’ concessions. 


This applied to the French as well as to the Belgian and Dutch 
colonies. . 

To all appearances, Churchill wishes to achieve a peace, which would 
save the face of the British Empire as much as possible. _ 
The Security Service calls attention to the fact that the work so 
far has involved findings of a purely intelligence nature which, to 
be sure, could be directed into certain paths and activated by giving a 
- definite assignment of objectives to the confidential agent.* 


*Marginalia on 3579/B024489 (see footnote 2) indicate that this docu- 
ment was submitted to the Foreign Minister, and that subsequently, on Nov. 11, 
Brigadefiihrer Jost received instructions to keep in touch unobtrusively with 
the situation and to report in the event of further developments. After being 
reconsidered. rere one the document was sent to the files on Mar. 25, 1941, 
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No. 224 


136/74421 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Maprim, October 24, 1940. 
No. 3624 of October 24 Received October 24—1: 55 p.m. 
Decipher immediately : 
Please transmit immediately, by telephone en clair the following tele- 
gram for the Foreign Minister at the Fiihrer’s train: 


For the Foreign Minister, to be given to him the moment it arrives: 
[Spanish] Foreign Minister states in writing’ that the Spanish 
Government early today agreed to the proposed new version of arti- 

cle 5.? 
SToHRER 


1 Sufier’s letter to Stohrer of Oct. 24 is not printed (F18/257), but see document 
No. 235. 

*Cf. document No. 235. The agreed new version of article 5 was transmitted 
by Stohrer to Berlin in dispatch No. 1673 g. of Oct. 29 (F18/254-258). It was 
signed by Stohrer and Espinosa de los Monteros, Spanish Ambassador in Berlin, 
and read as follows: 

“5, Apart from the reunion of Gibraltar with Spain, the Axis Powers state 
that in principle they are ready to provide, in the course of a new general 
settlement in Africa, such as is to be carried out in the peace treaties after 
the defeat of England, that Spain be ceded certain aress in Africa in pre- 
cisely the same extent to which France can be compensated by other ces- 
sions of territorial possessions in Africa of equal value. The claims to be 
made on France by Germany shall not be affected thereby.” 


Cf. Editors’ Note, p. 466, 


No. 225 
449/222808 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
TOP SECRET Rome, October 24, 1940—7: 16 p. m. 
No. 1904 of October 24 Received October 24—7: 40 p, m. 


With reference to my telegram No. 1883 of October 19.2 

General von Pohl? called on me yesterday afternoon—hence before 
the arrival today of telegraphic instruction No. 1488 of October 23 
(Pol. VII 3111 g.)*—and stated that personally there was no longer 





* See document No. 191, footnote 5. 


ry - Gen, Ritter von Pohl was head of the German liaison staff with the Italian 
ir Force, 


* Not found. 
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any doubt in his mind that Italy would launch military action against: 

Greece within the next days. This view coincides with a number of 

[other] entirely reliable reports [which I have] received.* The Ital- 

ian Government itself has so far intimated nothing to me about its 

plans regarding Greece. Nor have the armed forces Attachés been 

- put into the picture to any greater extent. 

4° °° % MackENSEN 

. ‘The words in brackets, garbled in transmission, are from the Rome copy of 
the document (2281/481692). 

*In telegram No. 1913 of Oct. 25 Mackensen reported that according to An- 


fuso, the Chef de Cabinet to the Foreign Minister, action against Greece would 
begin as early as the coming weekend (449/222811). 


No. 226 


449/222809 
The Minister in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 


7 Telegram 
_ URGENT Aruens, October 24, 1940—9: 00 p. m. 
No. 514 of October 24 Received October 24—11: 35 p. m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 514 of October 24.1 
Mavroudis, with whom I talked before I received your telegram, 
expressed the view that England’s diplomatic effort was concentrated 
on Bulgaria. He denied any new closer relationship between Greece 
and Turkey. Mavroudis showed no sign of any increased alarm over 
the threat from Italy. Italian troop concentrations in Albania, how- 
ever, constituted a continuous threat. He took a less serious view of 
the press campaign launched in Tirana, which is consistently broad- 
cast by the Italian radio and so acquired a more dangerous character. 
Mavroudis stated for the first time that Greece might possibly give 
sympathetic consideration to a demand to obtain bases in connection 
with operations against Egypt. Any Italian aggression aimed at the 
conquest of Greek territory, however, would be resisted by Greece. I 
took advantage of this opportunity to advise the Greeks with utmost 
’ earnestness to revise their wait-and-see attitude, by which they were 
forfeiting their last chance. . 
Ersach 


1A notation indicates that’ the reference probably should be to telegram No. 
517 of Oct. 23 (Pol. VII 979). Neither Berlin telegram No. 514 nor No. 517 
has been found. a 
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No. 227 
¥8/0140-0161 ; 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Monrorre, October 24, 1940. 


Con¥rERENCE BETWEEN THE FitHRer AND Marsan PETAIN IN THE 
Presence oF THE Foreign MunisTer AND THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE Frencu Counc or Ministers, Laval, IN THE FGHRER’s SPE- 
ciaL Train, aT THE Raruway Station or Monrore-svr-Le-Lor, 
on Ocroper 24, 1940 


The Fiihrer began by expressing his regret over having to receive 
Marshal Pétain under such distressing circumstances. He would have 
been glad if he had had the opportunity before of making the Mar- 
shal's acquaintance. Today’s talk would at the same time be a reply 
to the letter which the Marshal addressed to the Fiihrer some time 
ago.? 

The Marshal replied that he was very gratified by the Fiihrer’s 
welcome, despite the painful atmosphere pervading the whole situa- 
tion. He was especially impressed by the Fiihrer’s understanding for 
the difficult position in which he (the Marshal) found himself. His 
position was truly a tragic one. He had at all times been an opponent 
of the war with Germany. In consequence, past French Governments 
had sent him as Ambassador to Spain. When the crisis approached in 
1939, he had twice requested to be allowed to return to France and 
to resume his functions in the War Council. He did so because the 
information reaching him indicated that France was on the point of 
plunging into a disastrous adventure. That was a very painful time 
for him and when he finally learned that France had declared war on 
Germany, he was barely able to restrain his grief. This declaration 
of war he considered an act of great folly. He, who had been through- 
out against this war, was now called upon to atone for the errors of 
past Governments. 

M. Laval had reported to him the conversation he had with the 
Fihrer day before yesterday.? He understood that the subject of that 
conversation was the question of cooperation between the two coun- 
tries. He was sorry that such cooperation had not been begun before, 
in the years before this war. But there was perhaps still time to regain 
what had been lost. The English were affording the best opportunity 
for that. As France’s allies their conduct toward that country had 


* See vol. x of this series, document No. 208, 
* See document No. 212. 
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been exceedingly bad since the Armistice. France would not forget the 
events of Oran and the attack on Dakar. This latter action, upon Eng- 
land’s instigation, had been headed by 4 bad Frenchman, a French gen- 
eral, who had denied his country. Today’s France no longer tolerated 
things‘of this kind and this officer accordingly was promptly con- 
demned to death, to the confiscation of his property, and perpetual ban- 
ishment from France. Justice had thus taken its course against him. 
The English, however, were continuing their attacks on France, 
principally against her colonial empire and especially in Africa. 
France had effectively resisted at Dakar. He (Pétain) had sent an offi- 
' cer to the African colonies with the mission of restoring the disaf- 
fected to the cause of France. In this respect, and since the Fihrer had 
done France the honor of speaking of cooperation, a field might be 
found where its realization between the two countries was a practical 
possibility. He did not wish to go into details, but he could give assur- 
ance for his own person that as far as matters depended on him every- 
thing would be done in order to sécure these colonial territories for 
France. : 

Replying to the remarks of Marshal Pétain, the Fihrer sketched 
very briefly a picture of the present and the future, as he saw it. He 
was aware that Marshal Pétain did not belong among those men who 
had favored declaring war on Germany. If this were not the case this 
talk could never have taken place. Putting this to the side, there re- 
mained the historical fact that the war had been imposed upon Ger- 
many in spite of the Fiihrer’s ceaseless efforts to avert a new bloody 
conflict and although Germany was not pressing France with any de- 
mands. The war had been conducted by France for motives which 
he (the Fiihrer) recently analyzed for [Vice-] President Laval. 
He had no doubt but that in the event of a German defeat, France 
would have inflicted upon Germany sufferings far worse than in 1918. 
He was happy that fate had permitted him to lead his nation and its 
armed forces in this war, and so avert all misfortune from the German 
people. He believed moreover that this development might perhaps 
prove fortunate for the future. He was dealing with France as 4 man 
who, like Marshal Pétain, had not wanted the war and now wished to 
preserve a clear view of the future, transcending the present situation. 

One thing however was obvious: It would not do for a nation to de- 
clare war without any objective causes and later on be relieved of any 
responsibility for the consequences of that action. It was therefore 
natural that France should be made to share in bearing the costs of 
the war in so far as they could be compensated for in territorial 

-and material terms. If he (the Fihrer), together with his ally 
Mussolini, was considering the question as to the direction the final 
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political orientation was to take, he was doing so now at a moment 
when the war was already decided from a military point of view. - 

He was addressing himself to the soldier of great stature, which he 
knew Marshal Pétain to be, in expounding from the military stand- 
point the basis of this view. The military operations thus far had 
resulted in destroying England’s continental position. He was re- 
solved to carry this struggle forward to the annihilation of the island 
center of the British Empire. Military operations against England 
could now be affected only by meteorological conditions, similarly as in 
the autumn of 1939 the immediate final decision planned by the 
Fihrer in the west had to be postponed owing to bad weather. 
This delay, however, which lasted 7 months, did not in any way change 
the final outcome of those operations. And while it was entirely 
conceivable that weather conditions might compel Germany to put off 
a direct assault on England for weeks or months, England would in the 
meantime be attacked from the air on a mounting scale and would be 
hurt increasingly on the sea front through the continuously increasing 
U-boat activity and the intensified mining of ports. British propa- 
ganda since the beginning of the war was operating with partly silly 
and partly outrageous lies. He (the Fihrer) could assure Marshal 
Pétain that there was not a true word to British reports of German 
losses in submarines and aircraft. The German Luftwaffe unremit- 
tingly continued its fight over England, and the losses of U-boats since 
the beginning of the war totaled 28. Besides, the U-boat construction 
program, calling at the present for 10 ships a month, would constantly 
expand and provide 14 in December 1940; 17 in March-April; 24 next 
July-August; and 30 to 34 at the beginning of 1942. 

England was being bombarded in steady day and night attacks, and, 
including London, 5,000 to 8,000 tons of explosives had been dropped. 
Weather conditions permitting, the all-out attack on England would be 
launched at once. 

England had lost her continental position and also her insular 
position had become untenable, Only she refused to admit this. She 
was still putting her hope in America and Russia. 

America, however, considering her present state of armaments, could 
play no significant role prior to 1942. By that time England would 
either be occupied or turned into a waste of rubble. The notion of 
an American landing on the Continent, viewed from the military 
standpoint, was completely illusory. 

Russia was bound to Germany by treaties. But all treaties aside, he 
(the Fiihrer), in order to elucidate his views, would give Marshal 
Pétain the following figures: 


By March, 1941, Germany would have 230 divisions, including 186 
combat divisions of outstanding quality. Of these combat divisions, 
4618896031 
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20 were armored divisions with German equipment. To these must 
be added 4 armored brigades with partly German and partly cap- 
tured equipment, and 12 motorized divisions, 


Aircraft production next winter would be more than double the 
previous production. Beginning next April, the Luftwaffe would be 
numerically stronger than it was on May 10 of this year, and its fighter 
and pursuit units would be supplied with new equipment. Together 
with her ally, Germany constituted a military power which could not 
be attacked, let alone defeated, by any coalition in the world. The 
hope entertained by the English that Germany might disintegrate in- 
_ ternally was childish, as was their talk of Germany’s economic diffi- 
_ culties. This was the picture of the military situation today as it 
presented itself to the sober-minded observer, without indulging in 
fantasy. 

Despite this favorable military situation he entertained the sincere 
desire to end the war as quickly as possible, for he saw war not as a 
condition worth pursuing, let alone as a desirable permanent state. 
Every additional month of the war increased perhaps not so much 
the number of victims as the material costs which at a later date 
would bear heavily on the nations. There existed no undertaking less 
profitable than war. This conviction motivated his (the Fiihrer’s) 
endeavor to shorten the war by every conceivable means of a mili- 
tary, political, and economic nature. In so doing he was aware that 
prolongation of the war not only inflicted a burden primarily on Ger- 
many but was to the disadvantage of all of Europe, and that it would 
increase exorbitantly the final reckoning that would have to be faced 
some day. This final account would have to be setiled, on the one 
hand, by satisfying the vital demands of some peoples in Europe, 
which had not been met or out of which they had been cheated in the 
past. On the other hand, this final account would also call for pay- 
ment of the material costs of the war. It was his personal opinion 
that England was chiefly to blame for the war and that England 
accordingly would have to bear the chief burden of the costs of the 
war. Each month by which England’s collapse was brought nearer 
would bring the war to an earlier end and relieve the Continent of 
_its troubles, difficulties, and sacrifices. Each month by which the 
war was prolonged raised the total of Europe’s victims, deferred the 
time of restoring orderly and tolerable living conditions, and in- 
creased the guilt that would have to be atoned. He therefore believed 
that all European countries having an interest in terminating the 
conflict ought accordingly to form a natural continental community. 
He was acting at the present time to organize a European and in part 
- extra-European community against Britain, the enemy of the Conti- 
nent. He had exchanged ideas with the French Government with a 
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view to ascertaining whether France was prepared to join and cooper- 
ate with this community. It was imperative to study the possibilitiés 
of ending this war that might result from such a cooperation between 
Germany and Italy, on the one side, and France on the other. 

Marshal Pétain, in his reply, broached the question of the Franco- | 
English war aims which, if he understood the Fithrer correctly, were 
supposed to have culminated in the dismemberment of Germany. He 
had never seen such a plan and if it had been drawn up at all, it had 
never been put before him. Nevertheless it was clear that the asso- 
ciated powers of France and England would have to assume responsi- 
bility for the damages caused by the war they had declared. He 
hoped, however, that the future peace treaty would be no treaty of 
oppression, because such a treaty would prevent the growth of har- 
monious relations among the nations. He held, besides, that distinc- 
tions ought to be made in apportioning responsibility, so as to give 
encouragement to those who, filled with better intentions, wished to 
make a new start. 

The Fiihrer’s plan was designed to accomplish the encirclement of 
England on all seas and all countries facing her shores. If the com- 
munity, which the Fiihrer had spoken of, could be achieved, it would 
probably mean a quick end for England. 

He (Pétain), however, was in no position at this time to define 
the exact limits of French cooperation with Germany. All he could 
do was to express himself in favor of the principle of such coopera- 
tion. Vice-President Laval had already given similar assurances in 
his first talk with the Fiihrer, which he (Pétain) now expressly con- 
firmed. As regards the conditions of cooperation, however, he could 
enter no binding undertakings without consulting the French Govern- 
ment. Upon his return he would inform the French Government 
that he had agreed to the principle of cooperation with Germany 
without making any further commitments, but that it opened for 
France a window, as it were, on her colonial empire. 

Laval emphasized the importance of the declaration just made by 
Pétain, which was in full accord with the spirit of the conversation 
conducted between the Fiihrer and himself (Laval) the day before 
yesterday. In accepting the principle of cooperation with Germany, 
Marshal Pétain had pointed to the larger military possibilities open 
to France in Africa, where England was the aggressor. But gen- 
erally, in taking further action, it would be necessary to take account 
of the state of public opinion in France. The talk between the Fiihrer 
and Laval had given rise to hopes for a better future, which would 
be tremendously enhanced by today’s conversation between the Fiihrer 
and Pétain. Until now the French had faced a wall, as it were, with 
no way out and without hope. The fact that the Fiihrer had assented 
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20 were.armored divisions with German equipment. To these must 
be added 4 armored brigades with partly German and partly cap- 
tured equipment, and 12 motorized divisions. 


Aircraft production next winter would be more than double the 
previous production. Beginning next April, the Luftwaffe would be 
numerically stronger than it was on May 10 of this year, and its fighter 
and pursuit units would be supplied with new equipment. Together 
with her ally, Germany constituted a military power which could not 
be attacked, let alone defeated, by any coalition in the world. The 
hope entertained by the English that Germany might disintegrate in- 
ternally was childish, as was their talk of Germany’s economic diffi- 
culties. This was the picture of the military situation today as it 
presented itself to the sober-minded observer, without indulging in 
fantasy. 

Despite this favorable military situation he entertained the sincere 
desire to end the war as quickly as possible, for he saw war not as a 
condition worth pursuing, let alone as a desirable permanent state. 
Every additional month of the war increased perhaps not so much 
the number of victims as the material costs which at a later date 
would bear heavily on the nations. There existed no undertaking less 
profitable than war. This conviction motivated his (the Fiihrer’s) 
endeavor to shorten the war by every conceivable means of a mili- 
tary, political, and economic nature. In so doing he was aware that 
prolongation of the war not only inflicted a burden primarily on Ger- 
many but was to the disadvantage of all of Europe, and that it would 
increase exorbitantly the final reckoning that would have to be faced 
some day. This final account would have to be settled, on the one 
hand, by satisfying the vital demands of some peoples in Europe, 
which had not been met or out of which they had been cheated in the 
past. On the other hand, this final account would also call for pay- 
ment of the material costs of the war. It was his personal opinion 
that England was chiefly to blame for the war and that England 
accordingly would have to bear the chief burden of the costs of the 
war. Each month by which England’s collapse was brought nearer 
would bring the war to an earlier end and relieve the Continent of 

_its troubles, difficulties, and sacrifices. Each month by which the 
war was prolonged raised the total of Europe’s victims, deferred the 
time of restoring orderly and tolerable living conditions, and in- 
creased the guilt that would have to be atoned. He therefore believed 
that: all European countries having an interest in terminating the 
conflict ought accordingly to form a natural continental community. 
He was acting at the present time to organize a European and in part 
extra-European community against Britain, the enemy of the Conti-- 
nent. He had exchanged ideas with the French Government with a 
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view to ascertaining whether France was prepared to join and cooper- 
ate with this community. It was imperative to study the possibilities 
of ending this war that might result from such a cooperation between 
Germany and Italy, on the one side, and France on the other. 

Marshal Pétain, in his reply, broached the question of the Franco- 
English war aims which, if he understood the Fiihrer correctly, were 
supposed to have culminated in the dismemberment of Germany. He 
had never seen such a plan and if it had been drawn up at all, it had 
never been put before him. Nevertheless it was clear that the asso- 
ciated powers of France and England would have to assume responsi- 
bility for the damages caused by the war they had declared. He 
hoped, however, that the future peace treaty would be no treaty of 
oppression, because such a treaty would prevent the growth of har- 
monious relations among the nations. He held, besides, that distinc- 
tions ought to be made in apportioning responsibility, so as to give 
encouragement to those who, filled with better intentions, wished to 
make a new start. 

The Fiihrer’s plan was designed to accomplish the encirclement of 
England on all seas and all countries facing her shores. If the com- 
munity, which the Fiihrer had spoken of, could be achieved, it would 
probably mean a quick end for England. 

He (Pétain), however, was in no position at this time to define 
the exact limits of French cooperation with Germany. All he could 
do was to express himself in favor of the principle of such coopera- 
tion. Vice-President Laval had already given similar assurances in 
his first talk with the Fiihrer, which he (Pétain) now expressly con- 
firmed. As regards the conditions of cooperation, however, he could 
enter no binding undertakings without consulting the French Govern- 
ment. Upon his return he would inform the French Government 
that he had agreed to the principle of cooperation with Germany 
without making any further commitments, but that it opened for 
France a window, as it were, on her colonial empire. 

Laval emphasized the importance of the declaration just made by 
Pétain, which was in full accord with the spirit of the conversation 
conducted between the Fiihrer and himself (Laval) the day before 
yesterday. In accepting the principle of cooperation with Germany, 
Marshal Pétain had pointed to the larger military possibilities open 
to France in Africa, where England was the aggressor. But gen- 
erally, in taking further action, it would be necessary to take account 
of the state of public opinion in France. The talk between the Fiihrer 
and Laval had given rise to hopes for a better future, which would 
be tremendously enhanced by today’s conversation between the Fiihrer 
and Pétain. Until now the French had faced a wall, as it were, with 
no way out and without hope. The fact that the Fiihrer had assented 
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to have that talk and had offered cooperation with Germany, would 
make a deep and favorable impression on French public opinion and 
go far in counteracting English propaganda. But if France were 
to commit herself today as to the conditions of that cooperation, this 
would not advance the relationship to Germany but on the contrary 
have a detrimental influence. Besides, Marshal Pétain had signed 
a law by which—and Laval held that this had gone to an extreme—the 
right to wage war was made dependent on a vote in the Parliament. 
If Pétain wished to declare war on England, he would have to convoke 
Parliament, that is, a Parliament dating from the past era, which 
he felt not the least inclination to do, for obvious reasons. But there 
existed other possibilities for giving effect to cooperation with Ger- 
many. France could offer resistance, which would have certain 
repercussions in the country itself as also in England, and this could 
in the final account accomplish the same results as those produced 
by actual cooperation. 

In any event, what Marshal Pétain desivad to achieve, as he had 
already indicated, was to obtain the least onerous peace for France. 
If Germany, in contradietinction to France’s attitude in 1918, and after 
a victory much more brilliant than France’s victory in the World 
War, now even extended the offer of cooperation, France not only 
. accepted but acknowledged such an offer with gratitude. In the be- 
ginning, however, as Marshal Pétain had pointed out, it was necessary 
to proceed slowly and with caution. 

Pétain gave eloquent expression to his admiration for the German 
armament program. He characterized as fantastic the organization 
- that was necessary to carry out the program, and displayed particular 

interest in the procurement of the raw materials required for its exe- 
cution, which must involve “astronomical” figures since these raw 
materials, which were not available in unlimited amounts, were at the 
same time being used by other countries as well. To be sure, Germany 
could resort to substitutes in her own country and the territories sub- 
ject to her control. The Fihrer interjected at this point that up to the 
day when war broke out he had spent 92 billion reichsmarks for the 
armament of Germany. Marshal Pétain then asked what the cost of — 
the new armament program would be since raw materials had become 
still more costly, and guessed that the cost would now be twice what . 
it had been for the first German armament effort. However, thanks 
to the monetary system introduced by Dr. Schacht and Germany’s - 
autarkic organization much would prove easier than before, especially — 
with respect to financial matters. 
' In conclusion he also expressed his admiration for the Fiihrer per- 
sonally. -He had never known anyone possessing so much self-con- 
fidence and confidence in his people, and accomplishing such gigantic 
achievements asdidthe Fiihrer. — 
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The Fiihrer pointed out that first of all he had mobilized the total 
energy of the German nation, employing it in work days of not merely 
8 hours, but sometimes running to 9, 10, and even 11 hours. 

The Foreign Minister remarked at this point that this was the real 
secret of the Fiihrer’s success, Schacht’s monetary system was much 
less important; this observation was received by both Laval and Pétain 
with understanding mirth. 

The Fiihrer next spoke about Germany’s raw materials position. 
She had coal in abundance. Her iron production, too, was sufficient 
to meet requirements and the supply was assured by the construction 
of large works and blast furnaces, among which the largest was the 
Salzgitter works with a capacity of 40 million tons of ore and 10 mil- 
lion tons of iron. In addition, Germany had called into being the 
world’s largest light metal industry to make up for copper. Certain 
textile staple fibers replaced cotton and a fabric of remarkable quality 
was being produced from the fibers of potato plants. 

The conversation then turned to the American aircraft industry. 
The Fiihrer mentioned in this connection that for the 60,000 workers 
in America in 1939, Germany employed 480,000 in that industry in 
that year. Today the figure in Germany was doubled. 

Laval emphasized America’s unreliability as a supplier of war ma- 
terial and cited in this connection a talk with Bullitt, in which Bullitt 
admitted to him as late as last March that America had no more than 
130 planes herself. Asked when the Allies could in that case count on 
substantial support from the American aircraft industry, Bullitt had 
vaguely mentioned 1940 or 1941; this had led Laval to conclude 
that all the statements of the past French governments about American 
aid were wholly based on illusions and compounded of dreams and lies. 
America had only a small number of skilled workers, not enough manu- 
facturing models and no plants. France had been prepared to invest 
considerable funds in such plants in America and had failed to 
achieve any results; and when he (Laval) was hearing all this new 
talk about the supposed American aid to England, he felt that the 
English were being taken in just as much as the French had been last 
summer. 

The Fiihrer finally mentioned the difficulties of building up an in- 
dustry and spoke of his experiences in this regard in Germany, and 
then he summed up the result of the conversation as follows: 

Marshal Pétain says that he is prepared in principle to consider 
cooperation with Germany as outlined by the Fiihrer. The conditions 
of this cooperation would be established and settled in detail and from 
case to case. Marshal Pétain anticipates from this a more advan- 


tageous outcome of the war for France. The Fiihrer declares that he 
13 In agreement. 
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Laval had the Fiihrer’s comprehensive statement taken down for 
himself in a word-for-word French translation. This brought the 
_ conversation to its conclusion. 


Scumwr 
No. 228° 
¥1/0510-0515 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Ttaly* 
Telegram 
TOP SECRET Beri, October 25, 1940.7 


No. 1500 


Exclusively for the Ambassador personally. 

I have just informed Count Ciano briefly by telephone about the re- 
sults of our conversations with the Spanish and French statesmen. To 
supplement this information please communicate to him at once the 
following details which I have already told him you would transmit 
tothe Duceandtohim. — 

I 


The negotiations between the Fiihrer and me on the one hand and 
General Franco and Foreign Minister Serrano Sufier on the other were 
in part rather difficult. Although the Spaniards permitted no doubts 
to arise as to their basic decision to stand fast at the side of the Axis 
Powers, the discussion of details with the Spanish Foreign Minister 
nevertheless frequently revealed a lack of sufficient understanding for 
the fact that the realization of the Spanish aspirations depends ex- 
clusively on the military successes of the Axis Powers and that there- 
fore these aspirations must be subordinated to the Axis policy of at- 
taining final victory. In particular it had to be made clear to Seiior 
Serrano Sufier that Spain would not be in a position to fight off with 
her own forces the efforts, aided by England, of General de Gaulle in 
Africa, and that if these efforts should be successful, Spain would, for 
example, receive nothing at all of French Morocco. But it was finally 
possible after all to establish the basic principles of the cooperation 
between the Axis Powers and Spain in pursuing the ideas discussed at 
the Brenner and at Berlin and Rome; this was done in the form of a se- 


1Marginal note: “The Fiihrer approves the telegram. Hewel.” 

* This telegram was sent from Ribbentrop’s special train to the Foreign Minis- 
try at 6:50 a. m. and wag transmitted from Berlin to Rome at 8:00 a. m. 
' (186/74419-20). 
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cret protocol,? the signing of which is to be carried out, if Italy agrees, 
by the three partners via chancellery channels by special secret courier. 
I am transmitting the protocol to Count Ciano in a letter sealed by me 


personally. 
I 


The preparatory discussion with M. Laval on October 22 and like- 
wise the conference with Marshal Pétain and Laval on October 24 were 
limited to the discussion of general and basic matters. The French 
side was quite clear about the fact that if England should offer the Axis 
Powers a compromise peace France alone might have to bear the bur- 
den of the lost war, and that consequently the Axis Powers and 
France have an identical interest in the speedy defeat of England. 
Accordingly, Marshal’ Pétain and Laval expressed their desire in 
principle to the effect that they are resolved to cooperate with the 
Axis Powers against England, but that naturally they must first dis- 
cuss such cooperation within the French Government and then come 
to an agreement on it with us. They envisaged beginning discussion 
of these details in the near future. 


Ht 


Please tell Count Ciano that strictest secrecy regarding the outcome 
of the conversation has been agreed upon with both the Spanish and 
the French statesmen; in particular it was arranged with the Span- 
iards that the protocol is not to be made known to anyone besides the 
Fiihrer, the Duce, and the two Foreign Ministers, who are to take 
charge of it personally. 

Please also tell Count Ciano in strict confidence that the Fihrer 
will soon write the Duce a personal letter concerning further details 
of the two meetings, and that he also intends to pay the Duce a visit 
in Italy—probably northern Italy would be best—in the near future, 
for the purpose of a new discussion of the problems connected with 
the visits. 

RiweENTROP 


: See document No. 221, footnote 4. 
, Documents Nos. 212 and 227. 

At qT: 00 p. m., Oct. 25, a telegram was sent from Ribbentrop’s special train for 
transmission to the Chief of Protocol, who was in Paris, informing him that 
Ribbentrop had arranged with Ciano for a meeting of Hitler and Mussolini in 
Florence on Oct. 28 (B14/B002311). See also The Ciano Diaries, entry for Oct. 
25, 1940. This action presumably followed receipt by Hitler of Mussolini’s letter 
of Oct. 19. See document No. 199 and footnote 8. 

A memorandum, in French, containing the substance of the text of this tele- 
gram is in the file of the Embassy in Rome (2281/481730-82). With the tele- 
gram itself, it was filed in a sealed envelope with the notation: “To be opened. 
only by me or by Prince Bismarck. M[ackensen].” (2281/481733) 
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No. 229 
675/258407 
The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
URGENT Beterave, October 25, 1940—6:30 p. m. 
No. 777 of October 25 Received October 25—9: 55 p. m. 


The Foreign Minister informed me that the Italian Minister upon 
the instruction of Ciano delivered to him yesterday a declaration that 
the Italian troop concentrations in Albania were in no way directed 
against Yugoslavia, but exclusively against Greece, whose political 
attitude had to be clarified. 

Cincar-Markovi¢ said that he had thanked the Italian Minister for 
the declaration, from which he gathered that Italy would maintain her 
friendly relationship with Yugoslavia. 

At the.same time, however, he had voiced his hope and conviction 
‘that the Italian-Greek disagreement was amenable to a peaceful 
settlement. Otherwise the possibility of complications was to be ex- 
pected, which might threaten peace in the Balkans, an outcome in 
which only England had an interest. 

The Foreign Minister added to these statements that he was not 
quite clear in his mind whether the declaration of the Italian Minister 
_ was intended merely to reassure Yugoslavia about the troop concen- 
trations in Albania, or else as the announcement of imminent Italian 
action against Greece. He was afraid it was the latter. Knowing 
that Germany was in the greatest measure interested in seeing peace 
preserved in the Balkans, he believed that he should inform me of this 
fear. 

To my question whether Yugoslavia would feel directly affected 
by an Italian-Greek conflict, the Foreign Minister replied in the nega- 
tive adding, however, that no one could foretell the course of such 
a confiict. 

There would always be the oe that nations not directly con- 
cerned with the conflict might become involved, as might happen in 
the case of an Italian demand for passage, which Yugoslavia would 
have to refuse. It appeared quite clear to him, in any event, that 

an Italian action against Greece might end by setting the whole 
Balkans in motion, which would be only in England’s but surely not 

in Germany’s interest. 
Hersey 
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No. 230 
2001/442179-80 
The Chargé @ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Wasuinaton, October 25, 1940—8: 25 es 
TOP SECRET Received October 26—7:45 a. 


No. 2306 of October 25 


With reference to your telegram No. 1201 of Ocalan’ 23. 

1. I am trying to obtain the analysis of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

2. The reports about a substantial increase of Russian freight book- - 
ings from the United States West Coast to Vladivostok in the last 
fow months are correct. Not only has the Russian Government since 
July chartered about 12 American tankers and freighters, but also 
more and more other neutral vessels are sailing from ports of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the West Coast to Vladivostok with cargo for Russia. 
So, according to a press report of October 5, two Greek vessels were 
loading cotton for Russia at Houston and Galveston. According to 
a press report of October 23, Amtorg recently bought 58,000 bales of 
cotton, of which 18,000 bales had been shipped by that date. Accord- 
ing to a press report of October 8, Amtorg was eager to charter more 
American cargo ships. 

8. According to publications available and to confidential informa- 
tion, Russia bought in the first year of the war from the United States 
chiefly the following raw materials: copper, oil products, rubber, 
cotton, wheat, tin, steel, and bearing metals. 

4. The total United States exports to Russia in the first year of the 
war, September last year to August this year, were valued at $87.8 
million, compared with $46.9 million for the sathe period of 1938-39. 
This is an increase of 87 percent, due to the war. 

5. Concerning the total orders placed by Amtorg in the United 
States, Gross, the New York correspondent of the Reich Foreign Trade 
Office [Peichsstelle fiir den Aussenhandel], has reported regularly to 
A a aa Wehrmacht office, through Senior Counselor Heyden- 

ynsch, 

6. About the quantity and value of United States exports to Russia 
the Embassy can furnish exact monthly data, divided into all com- 
modity groups of importance, e. g., (a) raw rubber, reclaimed rub- 
ber, rubber scrap (5) copper and copper products (c) cotton (d) grain 
(e) tin and tin-plate scrap (f) oil products. I refer to the monthly 


* Document No. 219. 
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telegraphic reports of the Embassy relating to American exports to 
England, France, Canada (Senior Counselor Bisse in charge). Please 
cable instructions whether similar monthly cable reports regarding 
exports to Russia are wanted and for which products. Supplementary 
data can also be furnished for the exports since January of this year.? 

THoMsEN 


? Marginal note on the first page of this telegram: “What has been done? 
Wliehl], [Nov. ?] 2.” 


No. 231 
8569/E023706 
The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 778 of October 25 Beterave, October 25, 1940—9: 10 p. m. 
: Received October 26—1: 55a. m. 
Pol. IV 3577. 


Rumors which are again circulating regarding plans by Serbian 
generals to make a Putsch in order to set up a military dictatorship— 
if necessary, by replacing the Prince Regent with the young King— 
are characteristic of the profound dissatisfaction in the Army and in 
Serbian circles in general with Yugoslavia’s present situation. The 
_ reason for this is the growing criticism directed against the Prince 
Regent’s policy of conciliation toward the Croats, which is consid- 
ered as weakening and endangering the unity of the state; and there 
is also the concern over the deterioration of Yugoslavia’s military and 
political situation because of Rumania’s new course, also because of 
the impenetrable character of Bulgarian, and above all Italian, inten- 
tions with respect to*Macedonia. The view is widely held that this 
danger can be mastered only by a strong policy which neither the 
Prince Regent nor Minister President Cvetkovié is capable of con- 
ducting; to establish a military dictatorship and have the King who 
is already 18 years old ascend the throne before the appointed time 
undoubtedly seems to some elements in the Army the best way out. 
I therefore do not consider impossible an evolution in this direction, 
particularly in case of a further aggravation of military and political 
tension. 

HEEREN 
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No. 232 
2110/456754-55 
Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy Department 
Berwyxy, October 25, 1940. 
zu W 4814 g2 AngII. 


The conversations of the German-Finnish Government Committee, 
which took place in Berlin in the last few days, also afforded oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the Petsamo question with former Minister 
Fieandt, Chairman of the Finnish Government Committee. In reply 
to my question as to how the Petsamo question was regarded in Hel- 
sinki, M. von Fieandt replied about as follows: 

It was desired to continue to resist Russian pressure for annulment 
of the Canadian concession and transfer of the concession to Russia 
and to keep the matter in abeyance. As heretofore, the following three 
reasons would be given the Russians for noncompliance with the 
Russian demands: 


1) For constitutional and political reasons, Finland could not annul 
the Canadian concession. Even apart from the constitutional reasons 
which carried much weight with the Finnish Government, such an 
annulment would cause a breach between Finland and the Powers 
eed in the concession, namely, Canada, England, the United 

tates. 

2) Finland had an agreement with Germany for an indefinite pe- 
riod for the delivery of nickel ore, in return for which Germany was 
furnishing large amounts of machinery and equipment for Petsamo. 
The transfer of the concession to Russia would make it impossible for 
Finland to fulfill this contract, particularly since the Soviet Govern- 
ment had stated that it would consent to the Finnish deliveries of 
nickel ore to Germany only for the year 1940. 

3) Earlier (April-May), before the Soviet Government had par- 
ticipated in the conversations regarding Petsamo, Germany had like- 
wise made a demand for transfer of the concession. The Finnish Gov- 
ernment had also refused to agree to the transfer of the concession te 
Germany for the reasons given under 1). 


I did not go into the individual Finnish arguments with M. von 
Fieandt and confined myself to telling him that I considered it proper 
for the Finnish Government to keep the question of the concession 
open as long as possible. 

In view of the extremely great interest which the Russians take in 
the Petsamo question, it may be expected with certainty that the 
Soviet Government will take the question up with us at the oppor- 
tunity shortly to occur. In view of the great interest also at stake 


*W 4814 g.: Document No. 196. 
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for us, it would be very desirable if we succeeded in keeping the Rus- 
sians out of Petsamo. 
SCHNUREB 


No. 233 


4469/E087657-65 
Vidkun Quisling to Stabsleiter Schickedana 


Osto, October 25, 1940. 

"Dear Here Scercxenanz: I thank you very much for your kind 
letter. In the enclosure I am sending you a memorandum about 
the adjustment of relations between Norway and Germany. 

_I should be very grateful if you would let me have your opinion 
on this as soon as possible. 

Hagelin, and possibly I myself as well, will be very glad tc come 
over to discuss the matter in detail, but it might be helpful if you 
were first to sound out the views held there and also inform us of 
your personal reaction.” 

For the rest, things here are progressing aia unfavorably, yet 
somewhat awkwardly, since Nasjonal Samling and I are already 
- encumbered with the full responsibility for the conduct of the gov- 
ernment, without having corresponding freedom of action, and also 
without even constituting a government. Moreover there is the addi- 
tional fact that four important ministries, among them Finance, 
Economy, and Commerce, are beyond the scope of our influence. 

- Yours, ete. : ' Quisinne 


" [Enclosure] 


Mesroranpum Concerning SeTrLEMENT oF ReLAtions BrETwEEN 
Norway anp GERMANY 


The goal of the new order created between Norway and Germany 
is the establishment of the greater Nordic federation. Norway’s 
key position makes settlement of the relations between Norway and 
Germany the very basis for the creation of such a federation. It is 
therefore, as has repeatedly been stressed, of the greatest importance 
to arrive as soon as possible at peace and normal relations between 
Germany and Norway, in order to create thereby the very basis for 
the Pan-Germanic federation. 





*Not found. 
2 See Editors’ Note, p. 814. 
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In view of the stupendous change in the accustomed manner of 
thinking which such a new order requires both in Norway and the 
other Scandinavian countries and in the world, it is absolutely nec- 
essary to create a transitional order which meets with the full ap- 
proval of both the Norwegian people and the other Scandinavian 
countries. 

Such a transitional order would have to be created by the following 
measures: . 

(1) There must be formed an independent Norwegian Nasjonal 
Samling Government, with the leader of Nasjonal Samling as Chief 
of State [Riksforstander] (Reichsverweser). : 

(2) The position of the Reich Commissar, as previously agreed 
with the Fiihrer for that situation, must be replaced by the appoint- 
ment of a Plenipotentiary Extraordinary or a special representative 
of the German Reich. 

(3) Norway’s neutrality must be restored and recognized by Ger- 
many. 

(4) For the duration of the war with England Germany retains 
the right of taking the necessary military dispositions and measures 
in Norway, by reason of the violation by England and France of 
Norway’s neutrality. 

(5) Peace negotiations and negotiations about the creation of the 
Pan-Germanic federation are to be begun immediately behind closed 
doors, so that an agreement will be reached before official negotiations 
open. 


We have reason to believe that such a procedure would undoubtedly 
greatly hasten the achievement of the final goal. The effect in Nor- 
way and the Scandinavian countries would be most favorable. 

It will also greatly contribute to the final liquidation of the influence 
of the deposed King and the deposed government and make it possible 
to gain influence with the Norwegian merchant fleet abroad, which now 
is removed from any influence emanating from Norway. As of October 
7, 1940, more than 3,600,000 tons were outside of the areas controlled 
by the Axis Powers. 

Repercussions with the very influential Norwegian and Scandi- 
navian population in America, several million strong, would also be | 
great and advantageous. 

The immediate establishment of a Nasjonal Samling Government 
and of a regency [/eichsverweserschaft] is all the more necessary as 
Nasjonal Samling even today is regarded as the decisive power factor 
in Norway, and the Norwegian people fervently desire the withdrawal 
of the German civil administration, which limits the full effectiveness 
of the national movement. ; 
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In the opinion of the people Nasjonal Samling now carries the whole 
responsibility without having corresponding freedom of action. 

It is therefore our opinion that the interim arrangement mentioned 
must be established as soon as possible and that in connection with it 
consultations regarding peace terms and the establishment of the 
Pan-Germanic federation must be started simultaneously. 

In what follows we wish to outline briefly the main points about the 
federation: 


(1) Norway shall remain a free, indivisible, and independent state, 
joined with the Greater German Reich in a Pan-Nordic federation. 
The territorial integrity and national freedom of Norway are to be 
guaranteed by the Greater German Reich. 

(2) A common line in foreign policy. 

(3) The High Command of the German Webrmacht shall function 
as the High Command of the federation. 

The Navy and Luftwaffe shall be kept in common. A Norwegian 
national Army is to be established for home defense within the struc- 
ture of the federal armed forces. 

(4) The federation shall have a common federal flag; the Norwegian 
merchant flag and national flag shall remain. 

(5) The German Fiihrer and Chancellor shall be the Federal 
President. 

(6) The Federal Government shall be formed by the smaller 
[engere] German Cabinet, reinforced by one or two ministers for 
Norway (Norwegians). 

(7) A German envoy shall come to Oslo as federal commissioner 
[Bundeskommissar]. 

(8) Norway shall be governed by a Norwegian regent and an inde- 
pendent national Government (all Norwegian nationals). 

(9) Norway shall constitute her own Norwegian national assembly, 
based upon the national economic and cultural life. 

(10) Close collaboration of the German and Norwegian national 
movements (NSDAP and Nasjonal Samling). 

(11) Stabilization of the Norwegian currency on the basis of the 
reichsmark with Berlin as multilateral center of accounting (clearings 
center). 

(12) Gradual relaxation of customs frontiers with economic co 
operation. 

(13) Common regulation and development of interstate traffic. 

(14) Reciprocal right of movement, domicile, and work for na- 
tionals of both countries, but German nationals might not acquire 
real property in Norway without permission from the Norwegian 
Government. 

. (15) Norway shall be free to collaborate with other Nordic coun- 
tries, so far as not contrary to the federation agreement. 
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No. 234 


121/120087-88 
Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Parts, October 26, 1940—4: 00 p. m. 
MOST STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Received October 26—4: 30 p. m.? 


No. 977 of October 26 


For the Foreign Minister by way of Senior Counselor Likus. 

Laval, who spent yesterday in Paris, departed early today for Vichy 
where a session of the Council of Ministers under the chairmanship 
of Pétain will be held this afternoon. Before his departure Laval 
told me that he planned to implement France’s alignment against 
England, which had been decided in principle, by taking the follow- 
ing actions: 


1. At the Council of Ministers today the Cabinet members will be 
requested to give to the policy of cooperation the same unqualified con- 
sent as that which Marshal Pétain and he himself had expressed to 
the Fuhrer. 

2. The Ministers refusing to make such a declaration will be imme- 
diately replaced. Laval will in any event take over the Ministry of 
Interior personally in order to keep firm control over the country 
in behalf of the policy decided upon. In this reshuffle of the Cabinet 
the present Minister of Interior? would probably take over the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs * and receive jurisdiction over one of the 
economic ministries. 

3. After the Council of Ministers, Laval will summon the chiefs of 
the three armed forces branches, War Minister Huntziger, General 
Bergeret, and Admiral Darlan, for a conference in order to receive 
their reports on the strength of military forces in the French and 
English possessions in Africa. 

4. On Tuesday of next week, Laval will come to Paris with General 
Wuntziger and Minister of Finance Bouthillier, so as to be available 
for discussions on military cooperation in Africa and the broader in- 
tegration of French industry with the German armament program.‘ 
T request instructions on what may be said to Laval about the prospec- 
tive place, procedure, and German negotiators for such discussions.® 


Laval feels that the best moment for a declaration of an open state 
of war with England would be the time when English armed forces 
offered resistance to offensive operations of French units in the revolt- 


‘plereinal note: “Forwarded as No. 95 to Special Train. Heinrich, Oct. 26, 
225 p.m.” 
* Marcel Peyrouton. 
* Cf. document No. 241. 
“See document No, 259. 
The instructions requested have not been found. 
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ing colonies, or English fliers bombed French armament factories 
working for Germany. 

Laval also informed me that Giobbe, the chief editor of the Italian 
language paper in France, Vuova Italia, one of Ciano’s trusted men, 
had asked him yesterday whether he had any communications which 
he wanted him to convey to Mussolini. Laval before taking any such 
‘step would like to reassure himself of Germany’s consent and requests 

* a statement on the German position in this respect.® 
ABETZ 


. The statement requested has not been found. 


- No. 235 
136/74422 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


TOP SECRET -  _Manrm, October 26, 1940. 
‘No. 3650 of October 26 Received October 26—6: 15 p.m. 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister added the following postscript to 
the letter in which he communicated to me on the 24th of this month 
the new wording of article 5 of the Protocol :+ 

“I would not like to pass up this opportunity of expressing the bit- 
ter feeling produced in both the Caudillo and myself by the fact that 
in spite of our friendship the trivial changes which we had sug- 
gested—and which, without encroaching at all on the core of the prob- 
lem or on the Fihrer’s possibilities for negotiation, gave us a some- 
what greater measure of security—were rejected.” ? 


I immediately pointed out to the Spanish Ambassador, who had 
brought me the letter, that the assertion that the Spanish version con- 
stituted no substantial change was incorrect, as he himself had to 
admit. ‘ : ~ 

The original letter in Spanish and translation will follow by the 
next safe facility.® 

_The Spanish Ambassador to Berlin expressed the hope that we 
would at least sign the economic protocol, also prepared by the 
Spanish Foreign Minister, without any change.‘ 


SToHRER 


_*See document No. 224, 

7 Cf. documents Nos. 221 and 228. 

*They were sent as enclosures with Stohrer’s report No. 1673 g. of Oct. 29 
(F18/254-258). 

“See document No. 222. 
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No. 236 


711/262216 
Memorandum by the Head of Political Division IV 


Bert, October 26, 1940. 


Today at 6:25 p. m. the Attaché Branch OKH (Captain v. Pritt- 
witz) transmitted by telephone the following message sent by the 
Military Attaché in Bucharest by telephone at 6: 20 p.m. today: 

Incident on the Danube: 


1) On October 26 at 1:00 a. m. Russian troops occupied three 
Russian [/?umanian] 1 islands in the Kiliya branch of the Danube 20 
km. east of Ismail. The Soviet troops disembarked from warships. 

2) A Rumanian monitor which was in this area on patrol duty was 
chased by three Soviet monitors. 

3) The Rumanian Government has ordered all Rumanian monitors 
to avoid the vicinity of the three islands until the conflict has been 
settled. 

4) The operation carried out by the Russians is characterized by 
the Rumanian Government and General Staff as an attempt to seize 
the entire Kiliya branch from Rumania and create a fait accompli 
before the Danube Commission has begun to operate. 

According to further reports as yet not confirmed, shooting is said 
to be in progress in the area in question and the action is supposed to 
be not yet concluded? Military Attaché, Bucharest. 

HErInsure 


*This correction was made in a subsequent note by Heinburg of Oct. 27 . 
(711/262215). 

*In telegram No. 1981 of Oct. 30 from Bucharest, Fabricius gave an additional 
account of the incident based on an official Rumanian statement (711/262209) 
and on Nov. 2 further statements by Antonescu to the Italian Minister in 
Bucharest, regarding Soviet intentions to broaden the Scope of the action, were 


reported to Woermann by the Italian Chargé d’Affuires in Berlin (711/262206). 
See also document No. 376. 


No. 237 
449/222812 
The State Secretary to the Legation in Greece 
Telegram 
No. 522 Bertin, October 26, 1940. 


Anlass Pol. VII 990.1 
For the Minister personally. ae 
With reference to your telegrams Nos. 514? and 517.3 


* Pol. VIL 990: Not found. 
* Document No. 226. 
* Not found. 


4618896032 
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You are requested to observe utmost reserve there in conversations 
and especially in offering advice respecting the Greek-Italian 
relationship. 

WEIzs4cKER 


No. 238 


35/23061-62 
The Chargé @Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Wasarnerton, October 26, 1940—4: 54 p. m. 
No. 2311 of October 26 Received October 27—6: 20 a, m., 


For the State Secretary. 
With reference to your telegram No. 1195 of October 22.7 
The Consulate General at New York reports: 


“Today five postal parcels were delivered to the Consulate General, 
all of which had been opened by breaking the seals and tied up again 
with string. The parcels were addressed to the Consulate General, 
and the German Embassy in Tokyo was plainly indicated as the 
sender. Four large parcels contained passports, the fifth and smaller 
parcel contained two letters; one was addressed to Consul Draegar, 
from “The State Secretary and Head of the Auslandsorganisation in 
the Foreign Ministry’ as sender, the other a closed letter, inscribed as 
printed matter, from the German Institute of Foreign Policy Re- 
search [Deutsches Institut fiir aussenpolitische Forschung] to the 
Information Library. The second letter was unopened, but the letter 
for Consul Draeger was opened.” 


The letter of the Auslandsorganisation which has come to the knowl- 
edge of the American authorities as a result of this incident reads as 
follows: 


“NSDAP, Headquarters of the Auslandsorganisation, Office VI- 
Schf. Berlin-Wilmersdorf, September 2, 1940. 
' “Districts [Kreise] I. and V. U.S. A. Consul Draeger, New York 
District II U.S. A. Consul von Spiegel, New Orleans 
District IIT U.S. A. Consul Gyssling, Los Angeles 
District IV U.S. A. Consul General Wiedemann, San Francisco 
Landesgruppe China 
Landesgruppe Japan 
pe ea pen ET 

rtsgruppe Manila, Philippines 
Ortsgruppe Bangkok, Thailand 

“Subject: Monthly newsletter of the foreign section of Reich Youth 
Headquarters. 

“Enclosed you will find one copy of the monthly newsletter Z'his 
is Germany’s Youth. W. Prang.” 


4 Document No. 216. 
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From the point of view of the American Government this letter 
reveals the existence of five party districts in the United States, the 
presence of four Kreisleiters, as well as the existence of a local unit 
in Manila, besides Lindergruppen in China, Japan, etc. The argu- 
ments contained in the telegraphic instruction already mentioned 
regarding the attitude to be adopted here, to the effect that the party 
units have been disbanded and that the Kreisleiter designations are 
merely titles in Germany, will in the present circumstances hardly be 
accepted as valid by the American Government. I have vigorously 
protested the opening of the shipment. 

Meanwhile the Department of Justice is pressing the charge against 
Dr. Manfred Zapp, manager of the Transocean Bureau, before the 
grand jury in Washington, which functions as the indicting au- 
thority. The charge is violation of the registration law, but is really 
intended, by well-publicized court proceedings, to bring home to the 
public the propaganda, and allegedly subversive, activities of the 
German Foreign Service and its affiliated agencies, and also to warn 
the German Government that such activities are no longer tolerated 
in the United States. The material seized at Zapp’s place and partly 
published today in the daily press consists, among other things, of 
purely routine correspondence with individual members of the Em- 
bassy and also of papers (invitations to comradeship meetings, re- 
quests for payment of party dues and others) from which, from the 
American point of view, the existence and activity of a party organi- 
zation in the United States might allegedly be inferred. 


THOMSEN 
No. 239 
35/23064-65 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States 
Telegram 
No. 1221 Bert, October 26, 1940. 


e. 0. Pol. LX 3290 g. 
Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Freytag. 


For the Chargé d’A ffaires, 

With reference to my telegram No. 1195 of October 20 [22].1 

We observe with apprehension the growing hate campaign against 
our official representatives in the United States, which jeopardizes 
the prestige of the Reich, the position of our officials, and our relations 
with the United States alike. We particularly regret the passive 
attitude of the State Department, which not only does nothing to stop 
the campaign, but actually lends it aid and comfort by its passivity. 


* Document No. 216. 
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‘We are considering whether the American Government should not, 
through diplomatic channels, have its attention drawn to this situa- 
tion and be asked to redress it. We are thinking of a personal and 
emphatic appeal, on your part, to leading officials of the State Depart- 
ment. Such a public hate campaign against accredited foreign rep- 
resentatives was intolerable; the Government should either lodge a 
complaint in the manner customary in international intercourse and 
which would always receive attention in Germany, o7 the Government 
was obligated to speak out publicly against the campaign and to give 
protection to the foreign representatives who are being assailed. 

I request your prompt reaction as to the advisability of such action 
and the prospect of success. In case of such a procedure, we would 
support your step at this end by emphatic representations to the 
American Chargé d’Affaires.? 


Werzsacker 
9 See document No, 244. 
si No. 240 
2281 /480781 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
: Telegram 
Special Security Handling / Rome, October 26, 1940. 
“MOST URGENT 
TOP SECRET 


No. 1921 of October 26, 1940 


For State Secretary Freiherr von Weizsacker personally. 

As you will have seen from my telegraphic report No. 1913 of 
yesterday,’ which I again urgently request you to treat with the 
greatest secrecy, we have to expect that Ciano will shortly go to 
‘Tirana. I should consider it -very unfortunate if he should find 
P[annwitz] still there (see my secret report No. 472/40 October 16%), 


7 See document No. 225, footnote 5. 

* Not printed (2281/480772-77). According to this report, Ciano, acting on 
instructions from Mussolini, personally, formally complained about the anti- 
Italian attitude displayed by Eberhard von Pannwitz, German Consul General 
at Tirana, who had been German Minister there from 1936 up to Italy’s annexa- 
tion of Albania. To support his charges, Ciano gave Mackensen copies of inter- 
cepted telegrams from foreign diplomats in Tirana who had reported various 
indiscreet statements by Pannwitz. Weizsiicker forwarded Mackensen’s re- 
port to Ribbentrop’s special train on Oct. 25 and urged that Pannwitz be recalled 
at once so that Ciano could be informed of this upon his arrival in Berlin on 
Oct. 28 (116/66215). Thereupon Ribbentrop sent Pannwitz telegraphic instruc- 
tions to return to Berlin immediately (116/66217). 
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and would recommend that if this has not yet been done you instruct 
P. to leave Tirana, at once, either summoning him to Berlin or placing 
him on leave status until a decision is reached regarding his future 
employment elsewhere. 


MaAcKENSEN 
No. 241 
121/120092 
Ambassador Abeta to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Parts, October 27, 1940. 
No. 987 of October 27 Received October 27—1: 20 a, m.? 


For the Foreign Minister by way of Senior Counselor Likus. 

The French Council of Ministers in Vichy this evening concurred 
unanimously and without qualifications in the outcome of the talks 
with the Fiihrer as conveyed by Marshal Pétain and Laval. Minister 
Baudouin also concurred but announced his resignation for personal 
reasons.” The offer of friendship by the King of England, announced. 
on the London radio, which carries with it the promise that France 
would be allowed to share in the fruits of English victory, actually 
came to Marshal Pétain the day after he was received by the Fuhrer, 
but was recognized as a clumsy maneuver.’ The French Council of 
Ministers after its session issued the following communiqué: 


“The conference held on October 24 between Reich Chancellor Hitler 
and Marshal Pétain in the presence of Herr von Ribbentrop and Pierre 
Laval, took place in an atmosphere of perfect courtesy. The Marshal 
was received with the honors due his rank. The subsequent conference 
between the two Chiefs of State afforded opportunity for a general re- 
view of the situation and especially of the possibility of a reshaping of 
the peace in Europe. The two conference partners agreed on the prin- 
ciple of cooperation. The details of its practical implementation re- 
main reserved for subsequent consideration.” 


ABETZ 


“Marginal note: “Transmitted as telegram No. 101 to Special Train. Hein- 
rich, Oct. 27, 10: 40 a. m.” 

* Baudouin was succeeded as Foreign Minister by Laval. 

*For the text of this message of Oct. 25, see Great Britain, Cmd. 6662, France 
No. 2 (1945): Despatch to His Majesty's Ambassador in Paris regarding rela- 
tions between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Vichy 


Government in the Autumn of 1940; regarding Pétain’s reply of Nov. 2, see docu- 
ment No. 259 and footnote 6, , : me me 
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No. 242 
449/222816 
The Chargé @Affaires in Italy to the Foreign Ministry and to the 
Special Train of the Foreign Minister 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Rone, October 27, 1940—10: 55 p. m. 
TOP SECRET Received in the Foreign Ministry 
No. 1945 of October 27 ~ October 27—11: 45 p. m+ 


Ciano received me tonight at 9: 00 o’clock in order to inform me that 
the Italian Minister at Athens will during the night deliver to the 
Greek Government an ultimatum announcing the occupation of Greek 
territory and calling upon the Greek Government to offer no re- 
sistance. Ciano added that in any event military operations would 
start tomorrow morning at 6: 00 o’clock. 

Ciano requests strictest secrecy. 

Telegram detailing the content of the conversation and with ver- 
batim text of note follows immediately.” 


Bismarck 


1 Transmitted as telegram No. 109 of Oct. 27 at 11: 20 p. m. to the Special Train 
of the Foreign Minister. 

7In telegram No, 1946 of Oct. 27, 11:30 p. m., Bismarck transmitted the text 
of the Italian note in German translation and further reported that Ciano 
had told him that the principal reason for the Italian action was the unneutral 
conduct of the Greek Government in furnishing air and naval bases to the British. 
He said that, in addition to the areas and islands (Corfu, Cephalonia, Leukas, 
and Zante) to be immediately occupied, it was intended to occupy as bases 
Salonika, Athens, and Lepanto, but that the course of military operations 
would determine when these last-named places would be occupied. (2032/- 
. 444999-445002) 


No. 243 


265/172438 
. The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry ag 


Telegram 


No. 852 of October 28 Ankara, October 28, 1940. 
Received October 28—4: 55 p. m. 

Although the Italian action has been expected, a difficult situation 
has again arisen for the Turkish Government. As long as Bulgaria 
does not intervene actively and operations keep away from the Turk- 
ish border there is no necessity for Turkish intervention? This is 


*On Oct. 29 Weizsicker recorded: “The Turkish Ambassador here has told 
his Bulgarian colleague that if Bulgaria kept quiet, Turkey, too, would keep 
quiet.” (265/172445) 
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confirmed by the fact that no position whatsoever was taken regarding 
the conflict in the radio address which has just been delivered by the 
Minister President? on the occasion of the national holiday. The 
Chief of the General Staff of the English Army in the Orient arrived 
here today. While the situation is being dealt with here with every 
possible caution, the measures to be taken in the event of Turkish in- 
tervention are undoubtedly being discussed. 

PareN 


‘Refik Saydam. 
* Oct. 29. 


No. 244 
85/23074-75 
The Chargé @Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Wasutineton, October 29 [28], 1940—10: 35 p. m. 
No. 2323 of October 28 Received October 29—11:15 a. m. 


For the State Secretary. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1221 of October 26.1 

In the matter of the systematic defamation of the members of the 
Embassy and of our Consular Missions who, as I previously reported, 
are being publicly branded, with mention of their names and publica- 
tion of their pictures, as criminals, murderers, spies, saboteurs, and 
fifth columnists, I have already so often and emphatically intervened 
with high officials of the State Department that I do not anticipate 
any worthwhile results from any further steps. I have repeatedly and 
most insistently requested the State Department to afford the members 
of our Missions protection from these insults, a protection to which we 
are entitled according to the principles of international law and on 
the basis of ordinary international courtesy; I have repeatedly stated 
that Iam ready to take up with my Government any case of a member 
of our service who should have abused the rights of hospitality in the 
opinion of the Americans, if I am informed of such an alleged breach 
in the forms of international usage. I have repeatedly protested in the 
sharpest terms and served notice that I would bring this persecution 
[Kesseltreiben] to the attention of my Government. Inno case has the 
State Department taken any concrete action, or perhaps it has been 
unable to do anything because it would seem that the driving force is 
less the State Department than Roosevelt himself and his immediate 
entourage (especially Attorney General Jackson and Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau), who deem it expedient for reasons of domestic 
and foreign policy, to hold up the National Socialist Government of 


* Document No. 239, 
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the Reich and its official representatives as Public Enemy No. 1 to. 
American public opinion, and heighten the already prevailing hysteria. 

I would request, however, that the untenability of this policy be 
pointed out in all earnestness to the American Chargé in Berlin on the 
highest appropriate level. 

Only recently I have called attention to the fact that under the 
degrading conditions I have described, the members of our Foreign 
Service in the United States without exception have joined in the fight 
in the foremost line of the diplomatic front, and with gratifying self- 
control endure the hail of personal abuse. The promotion in rank of 
a number of our co-workers, which I have suggested on various occa- 
sions with a view to strengthening the position of our officials, would 
not only be a recognition of their work, but also show to the American 
public that our Foreign Service Officers, proscribed as they may be 
here, enjoy the recognition and protection of the Reich Government. 
This would in my opinion be an additional effective answer to the hate 
campaign that has been launched here against the Foreign Service. 

THOMSEN 


No. 245 
F18/259 . 
The Director of the Legal Department to the Embassy in Spain 
Telegram 


IMMEDIATE ‘ Bertin, October 28, 1940. 
TOP SECRET 
No. 1846 


Exclusively for the Ambassador personally. . 
With reference to your telegram No. 1 of October 25.1 
Concerning point 1: When the text is in final form, the signing of 
the agreement is going to take place via Chancellery channels, and it 
is intended that the German, Italian, and Spanish versions will be 
signed first by the Reich Foreign Minister and the Italian Foreign 
- Minister, and then be sent to Madrid for signing by the Spanish 
Foreign Minister. After the signing by the Spanish Foreign Minister 
- the signed original designated for Spain would be retained there, while 
_ the signed originals for Germany and Italy would be returned? 


"his telegram from Stohrer reads as follows: “Would be grateful for instruc- 
tions: 1) how the signing of the final text of the Hendaye agreement is going 
to take place; 2) whether the Spaniards should retain the first text; 3) to what 
extent I can orient the Military Attachés concerning Hendaye.” (F18/260) 

- 7In a telegram dated Oct. 30 Ribbentrop informed the Embassy in Spain as 

‘follows: “For the Ambassador personally. I have agreed with Count Ciano that 
after the three Foreign Ministers sign the secret protocol, they should keep the 
protocol in their personal safes. It is urged that the Spanish Foreign Minister 
do this. The protocol will presumably be signed early next week by Germany 
as well as by Italy, and sent to you at once by special courier for signing by the 
Spanish Foreign Minister.” (F18/253) - 

See, further, Editors’ Note, p. 466 and document No. 294. 
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Concerning point 2: There is no reason for the return of the first 
Spanish text. If the Spanish should bring up the question, please re- 
port about it. 

Concerning point 3: The Foreign Minister urgently requests that 
the strictest silence be maintained concerning the negotiations, and that 
no one be oriented about them. 

Gaus 


No. 246 


F20/072-103 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Frorence, October 28, 1940. 


Recorp or THe Conversation Between THE Fiurer anp Tae Duce, 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE Retcu Foreien Minister AND THE ITALIAN © 
Foreicn Mrvisrer, aT THE Paiazzo VECCHIO IN FLORENCE, ON 
Ocrtoser 28, 19402 


The Fiihrer opened the conversation by saying that he had come 
to Florence to inform the Duce of his conversations of the last few 
days with Laval, Franco, and Pétain,? and in order to speak with him 
on the question of Greece. He mentioned on the latter point that 
Germany could make available for the military operations against 
Greece, especially for the protection of Crete against occupation by 
the English, a division of airborne troops and a division of parachute 
troops, for which North Africa would be the proper starting base. 

Turning to the conversations of the past few days, the Fiihrer re- 
marked that the relations of the two Axis Powers to each other had 
not been changed by them and would not be changed. He referred to 
the difficult situation that could arise for the African territories lying 
opposite Gibraltar if the English, possibly as the vanguard of America, 
established themselves in Morocco. It was possible that because this 
territory did not belong to them, they would hand it over to the 
United States. The defense of these North African territories, how- 
ever, depended on France. If Morocco broke off from France, the 
Spaniards would surely not be in a position with their own resources to 
conquer the French Zone of the Sultanate. On the contrary, if the 
English committed strong forces there, there would even be the danger 
that the Spaniards would also forfeit Spanish Morocco. Besides, he 
(the Fithrer) had often wondered whether there were not some secret 
connection between Pétain and de Gaulle. After the French defense 
of Dakar, however, it looked as though there were actually deep-seated 


* The Italian record of this conversation ig printed in Galeazzo Ciano, L’Europa 
verso la catastrofe, pp. 601-607. 
* See documents Nos. 212, 220, and 227. 
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opposition between the Vichy Government and de Gaulle. He had 
also gained the impression from the films on the naval battle of Oran, 
that this had been a serious battle, although he had at first entertained 
inner doubts on this score. In his conversation with Pétain, the lat- 
ter had in strong terms expressed his aversion for de Gaulle. 

According to reports from Ambassador Abetz, the intellectuals, 
bourgeoisie, Jews, and Communists in France were on the side of 
de Gaulle, while the petty bourgeoisie and workmen, who at heart 
had always been enemies of England anyway, were for Pétain. 

The important thing now was to prevent the secession of Morocco 
from France, for since Spain could not on her own resources take a 


“stand apainst it, such a procedure would force the Axis Powers, despite 


insufficient preparation, to press for Spain’s immediate entry into 
the war, since that country was needed as a bridge to Africa in order 
to conquer Gibraltar, protect Spanish Morocco, and, if possible, antici- 
pate the English there with such celerity that they could not seize any 
more air bases. Since the Axis Powers did not have naval supremacy, 
in carrying out these operations they would have to rely largely on the 
Luftwaffe. In these circumstances it was clear that it would be best 


' for the Axis Powers if the North African territories were defended 


by the French themselves. The French air forces stationed there were 
commanded by an officer who was thoroughly hostile to England, 
and in the French Navy, also, sentiment was anti-British. The Army 
would stick to Pétain as long as it believed it could still save something 
for France. As soon, however, as the necessity for a cession of certain 
regions of North and West Africa leaked out, they would secede, and 
the young officers in particular would mutiny. Some inducement 
therefore had to be held out to the French to defend the territory 
themselves. 

There was no doubt that France expected considerably harder peace 
terms than the modest demands made upon her by Italy and Germany, 
but had had quite other things in store for the latter in the event of 
a victory over Germany. He had also reminded Pétain and Laval 
very plainly of France’s plans to dismember Germany. As recently as 
May 11 of this year, the French military weekly had spoken of parti- 
tioning Germany. In these circumstances, the modest peace terms of 
Germany and Italy were a tremendous concession to France. If these 
two countries acted today against France in the way France herself 
had planned to act against Germany, they would, for instance, de- 
mand the independence of Normandy. France therefore did not de- 
Serve a peace so comparatively favorable as that contemplated by Italy 
and Germany, and she must first prove herself worthy of it by render- 
ing special service, namely, by making herself available for the fight 
against England. 
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In addition, there were the continual concessions that France re- 
quested on specific points, as, for instance, in the question of those 
French prisoners of war who were interned in Switzerland, or more 
properly speaking, were quartered in empty Swiss hotels for a charge 
of 12 Swiss francs per day, and whose return to France the Pétain 
Government desired. Germany was not averse to complying with 
this request, since she had no interest in making France pay out such 
large sums to Switzerland. But on this question, just as on the ques- 
tion of occupation costs, she would make concessions only on a quid . 
pro quo basis, in return for corresponding services rendered by 
France. The occupation costs were undoubtedly fixed high, but in 
this way they functioned as a means of pressure on France, since she 
was therefore interested in as speedy an end to the war as possible. 

He (the Fiihrer) would not ask France for any direct military aid. 
Germany and Italy had enough resources of military power. France 
was only to make available bases for the Luftwaffe and commit parts 
of her fleet, above all, submarines, particularly from West African 
ports, against the English. 

He thought the principal effect of the integration of France into 
the front against England, however, would be in the psychological 
field. For actually the whole of Europe, including the former ally, 
would thereby be solidly arrayed against England. He considered 
that the psychological effects of this fact on Great Britain would be 
all the greater since the English in their desperate military situation 
could still maintain their domestic front only psychologically, by all 
kinds of mendacious maneuvering, and it might therefore hit them 
in a particularly sensitive spot. 

The Fiihrer then described in detail the uninterrupted air attacks 
on England and particularly London, indicated the quantities of 
bombs that had already been dropped, mentioned the new tactics of 
letting long-range fighters and fighter planes serve as bombers, since 
both before and after release of the bombs they could defend them- 
selves successfully against the English fighter planes. He also pointed 
out the devastating effects of a new German air bomb with a 2,000 
kg. bursting charge. 

In order to determine the possibilities of integrating France into 
the European front, he had begun discussions with the French Gov- 
ernment and had spoken first of all with Laval. He personally con- 
sidered Laval a typical democratic politician, who at heart prob- 
ably did not believe a word of what he had told him (the Fiihrer), 
but was prepared only under the pressure of necessity to cooperate 
with Germany. He had held it up to Laval that France for no cause 
had declared war against Germany, had lost, and now had to pay. 
The German troops would remain in France until the war was over, 
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so this country had an interest in a speedy end to the conflict. 
Another reason for this interest: was the costs, which were rising from 
month to month, and which were also being charged to the account 
of France. The hope of a possible change in the English situation 
he had dismissed as ridiculous and pointed out that in a military 
respect the war had long since been decided. He had also stressed 
the fact in speaking to Laval that materially the German-Italian war 
potential was unlimited and that the food situation was also assured. 
In no event would Germany and Italy starve, and if someone had to 
starve, it would not be they. He had also, in his conversation with 
the Vice-President of the French Government, dismissed as absolutely 
illusory any possible hopes in America, since the United States would 
not have completed her military preparations before 1942. In this 
connection the French had made interesting statements regarding 
the inability of America to deliver planes. Laval had spoken of a con- 
versation with the warmonger, Bullitt, in which the latter had replied 
in a completely negative way to the question of American plane de- 
liveries for the French Army, pointing out that the American Army 
— itself had only 120 to 180 modern planes at present. The Fiihrer in- 
terrupted to say that.it was clear to him as a specialist in rearmament 
that the Americans would make but very slow progress with their 
program, particularly since these things went much more slowly in 
~ a democracy than in an authoritarian state. 

He then reported further on his conversation with Laval, in which 
he had referred to the marked growth of the German and Italian air 
forces, and to some representative figures which showed the rise in Ger- 
man submarine construction. He had then, in conclusion, also referred 
to the treaties that linked Germany with Russia and stated that in 
addition there were, as security, 186 German combat divisions, whose 
composition and equipment he indicated in detail. He had concluded 
‘these remarks with the statement that Italy and Germany represented 
a combination not to be surpassed in power by any other combination 
_ in the world, and had finally stressed his determination to pit every- 
thing humanly possible against England. © 

Laval had shown understanding for the situation of France, and 
it seemed to him clear that his country would have to suffer fully and 
completely the consequences of her defeat. He was absolutely pre- 
pared to join in the fight against England, but asked only for a few 
weeks’ grace in order to make the Jeap. Laval had observed that the 
Vichy Government would first defend itself against de Gaulle in 
Africa and that incidents resulting therefrom would provide possi- 
bilities for extending the war against the English themselves. He 
(Laval) had expressed his hatred for the British and had, to be sure, 
again tried, at the conclusion of peace, to get off more cheaply in 
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Africa by reviving the old raw materials nostrum of supplying, 
through economic cooperation, raw materials to countries poor in 
them. The Fithrer had, however, rejected this idea at once, remarking 
that this was a problem of Lebensraum and that all the ownership 
rights had to be settled anew in Africa, and that in this connection 
France would be given a free hand to compensate herself with Eng- 
lish possessions. Spain’s wishes had to be satisfied too, however. The 
redistribution of colonial possessions would have to be made in such 
a way that all concerned obtained their rights and that Europe and 
Africa would grow into a community of interests, like North and 
South America. Laval had given him to understand that if France — 
could hope to retain the main part of her colonial empire, she would 
be prepared to help drive the English from their possessions. 

The Fiihrer here added a short comment on the bad impression that 
he had gained of conditions in France on his journey through that 
country. Farming had impressed him as being very neglected, unlike 
what he had seen that morning from the train in Italy, which had 
seemed to him like a cultivated garden. 

He then spoke about his conversation with Franco.’ The latter 
certainly had a stout heart, but only by an accident had he become 
Generalissimo and leader of the Spanish state. He was not a man 
who was up to the problem of the political and material development 
of his country. The Spaniards, moreover, seemed to have no feeling 
for the limits to their own strength and would be easily inclined to 
begin undertakings which they then could not carry through. In the 
negotiations with Germany they had, on the one hand, requested her 
to assume very concrete obligations, such as, for instance, the delivery 
of grain, gasoline, etc., but had always been very vague about what 
they would do. Thus they had, for example, reserved entirely for 
their own decision the important question of the time of Spain’s entry 
into the war. If, on the other hand, they complained that nothing 
precise and concrete had been promised them in response to their 
colonial demands, this was so if only because in case such assurances 
became known, the danger of a secession of Morocco would be very 
great, Since Franco had declared, however, that he needed such 
assurances to justify to his people Spain’s entry into the war, publica- 
tion of these assurances was surely to be expected, and particularly 
because reticence was hardly one of the outstanding qualities of 
Spanish official quarters. 

In this connection the Fithrer repeated the promise already made to 
the Duce in the last conversation at the Brenner Pass,* that he would 


* See document No, 220. 
“See document No. 149. 
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on no account conclude peace with France if the claims of Italy were 
not completely satisfied. Naturally he could not give Spain such an 
assurance, for then Africa would secede from France and it would 
take severe battles to reconquer it and to protect the Spanish Zone. 

The Foreign Minister then explained the technical development of 
the negotiations with the Spaniards and the present situation, and pre- 
sented the Spanish text of the secret protocol,’ which the Spaniards 
had promised ultimately to sign. At the same time he described in 
particular the difficulties that Serrano Sufier had made with regard to 
point 5, that is, the formula envisaged for the solution of the colonial 
problem.*® : 

The Fiihrer then spoke of his conversation with Marshal Pétain 
who, in contrast to Laval, had given the impression of a very decent, 
reliable character. The words of the Marshal to the effect that he had 
always been opposed to the English and to the entry of France into 
the war, he (the Fiihrer) had believed at once. Pétain, who had pre- 
viously seen to it that the English observer was ousted from the French 
Defense Council, had, as he had indicated, been shunted over to Spain 
as Ambassador by the French Government, and had not been allowed, 
despite several requests, to return to France and resume his old seat 
on the Defense Council. 

The Fiihrer mentioned that he had told Pétain essentially what he 
had told Laval and had only emphasized the military aspect of the 
situation more strongly. Pétain, who was certainly no opportunistic 
politician, had expressed himself with the greatest indignation about 
de Gaulle, and called his behavior a blot on the honor of the French 
officers’ corps; this blot had been erased at once by the death sentence 
against de Gaulle. Pétain had pointed out that it was difficult at the 
moment for France to declare war upon England. He had cited 
psychological reasons for this and referred to the constitutional neces- 
sity for convening the Chambers, which surely would lead to internal 
political difficulties for the Vichy Government. He had been pre- 
pared, however, to defend energetically at once the French position in 
Africa and had spoken of the possibility that a further action against 
England might perhaps develop from it. He (the’Fiihrer) had told 
Pétain nothing about the arrangements with Spain and had stated, 
moreover, that the modalities of collaboration were to be determined by 
the Armistice Commission or commissions to be established. 

If France were brought into the anti-English front, then French 
West and North Africa would be secured, new bases against England 
acquired, and Gibraltar could be taken with a very small force; and 
with her help, the one gateway of the Mediterranean could be sealed 


® See document No. 221 and footnote 4. 
"See ibid. and footnote 5. 
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off, while the other exit, the Suez Canal, could be just as effectively 
closed by means of the new German [mines?] already mentioned in 
the last conversation, which had proved in practice to be very effec- 
tive and heretofore not clearable. 

This procedure in the west, together with the action in the Balkans, 
particularly in Rumania, would have a favorable influence on Russia. 

With this the conversation turned to the subject of Russia. The 
Fiihrer pointed out that Italy and Germany were natural allies, while 
the partnership with Russia had sprung purely from considerations of 
expediency. Just as mistrustful as Stalin was toward him (the Fiih- 
rer) so was he also toward Stalin. Molotov would now come to Berlin 
(this communication was received by the Duce and Count Ciano with 
evident surprise and great interest) and it would perhaps be possible to 
divert the activity of the Russians to India. There was a danger that 
they would again turn to their old goal, the Bosporus, and they had to 
be kept away from it. It had become necessary to point out to them 
that they might not step beyond certain definite boundaries. 

... tospeak.’” This country [Finland], which owed her existence 
to Germany, had in Geneva and elsewhere in the past never shown her- 
self very grateful and had often taken a position opposed to Germany. _ 
She had, however, defended herself with extraordinary bravery in the 
war against Russia and it would therefore also be difficult for Germany, 
as a matter of sentiment, to stand by idly in the event of a second Rus- 
sian attack upon Finland. Germany had, moreover, great material in- 
terests in the Norwegian territory around Kirkenes adjacent to Fin- 
land. There were iron ore deposits there of 85-90 percent iron content, 
which were needed as an admixture to the Swedish iron ores for pro- 
ducing high-grade steels. Germany had, therefore, already stationed 
two mountain divisions and one SS Death’s Head Brigade in the Nor- 
wegian territory in question, and had built airports and roads. Never- 
theless the safest way to Kirkenes lay through Finland, and so on the 
basis of a special agreement,’ transports for the German Army in 
Norway had been routed in this way. Mainly involved were antiair- 
craft gun supplies, munitions shipments, and food for a year. Ger- 
many had delivered to the Finns the arms which she still owed them on 
the basis of former agreements. Five shiploads of arms, moreover, 
stated to be for Finland and seized in Bergen—they surely were origi- 
nally sent to Bergen for other purposes—had been released. Cter- 
many could also never admit that Petsamo had become Russian. 

With regard to Rumania, the Fiihrer observed that he had not been 
able to send more troops to that country than Antonescu was willing to 
receive. He had seen to it, however, that these troops were not dis- 


* The foregoing line is illegible. 
* See document No. 86, 
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persed in small detachments throughout the country, but stayed to- 
gether in regiments at least as units ready for action. 

In this connection, stressing again the existing Russian danger to the 

- Bosporus, the Fiihrer spoke once more of the visit of Molotov to Berlin 
on November 10 and 11, and stated that it must be made clear. to the 
Russians that there was little sense in their seeking expansion in areas 
where they would collide with Italy’s or Germany’s interests and fi- 
nally gain nothing but an outlet to inland seas. It would doubtless be 
better for them to expand in other directions, Stalin was shrewd 
enough to realize this and then, if possibly a world front against Eng- 
land was formed from Japan via Russia to Europe, the effect upon 
the island empire, which was in desperate straits and still living only 
on hopes and psychological considerations, would be shattering. 

The Fiihrer then described again the military measures against 
England, which would be carried out even if a landing were not pos- 
sible. If England were bombarded from the air for 100 days as 
destructively as Germany was now planning and in part already do- 
ing both day and-night, the moral effect upon the English would be 
extremely severe and their last hopes would be destroyed. Moreover, 
the effectiveness of the submarine force would become more and more 
noticeable since Admiral Dénitz had developed a new system of com-— 
mitting 8 or 9 submarines against a single convoy. In this way very 
important results had very recently been achieved against England’s 
supplies. The Italian submarines conducted themselves very bravely. 
Crews and material were excellent, according to the reports of the 
German Admiralty. They still had only to get used to the special 
methods of fighting in the northern waters as well as to the Dénitz 
system in order to be completely successful. If England’s last: hopes 
were dashed by both air and submarine operations, a worse collapse 
than France’s would come. 

The Duce replied that he inferred from the communications of the 
Fiihrer that the latter wished to bring about a coalition of all Europe 
against England. He (the Duce) entirely approved of this plan and 
believed that it was necessary in order to guarantee ultimate victory. 
On the specific questions that the Fiihrer had raised, the Duce took 
the following position: . : 

Italy had a particular interest in France. The country which had 
wanted and lost the war had to pay the costs, particularly since in 
many speeches the Fiihrer had repeatedly sought in vain an under- 
standing with France. The Duce recalled in this connection publi- 
cations of Charles Maurras, who had advocated a dismemberment of 

- Germany, as in the Peace of Westphalia, into 23 single states, where- 
upon the Fihrer remarked that this would probably also still be the 
program of France after the present war. Continuing, the Duce 
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stated that the Pétain Government was undoubtedly the best govern- 
ment in France for Germany and Italy, and that it was therefore in 
their interest to support it. In order to attain this goal, France had 
to be told precisely what was desired of her. The Duce again em- 
phasized the moderation of the Italian demands: Nice, Corsica, 
Tunis, and Somaliland. 

If France appeared amenable to the wishes of Germany and Italy 
for integration into the anti-English front, she must be given the 
means to defend the colonial territories remaining to her. She had to 
cooperate in a passive way and when peace was concluded, be indemni- 
fied for possible losses of colonial territory. The question arose 
whether a settlement with France should be made at once or reserved 
for the future. 

The Fiihrer replied to the effect that the final settlement could wait 
until the war was ended. So Jong as the fight against England con- 
tinued, the German Army had to stay in France, and so long as the 
war lasted, France must retain the feeling that she was interested in 
getting it over quickly. It was difficult, for example, to satisfy so 
soon some of the French wishes mentioned earlier. Germany abso- 
lutely needed the prisoners of war as laborers and it was already 
necessary to have a pledge in one’s hand against certain eventualities, 
for one could never be too cautious toward France. 

The Duce remarked that even now many Frenchmen did not grasp 
that they had been conquered and spoke of a fausse défaite. 

The Fiihrer supplemented this remark by referring to Laval’s state- 
ment to the effect that the number of two million French prisoners 
showed that the French people had not desired the war and had there- 
fore not wanted to fight. 

Regarding further handling of cooperation with France, the 
Fiihrer proposed negotiations between the Foreign Minister, Count 
Ciano, and Laval, at a place in Germany yet to be determined, so 
that France might from the very outset get the impression of unity 
between Germany and Italy. 

In reply to another question from the Duce as to how the Pétain 
Government could be supported, the Fiihrer replied that this could best 
be done by giving Pétain the assurance that Germany and Italy had 
only moderate demands to make on France and did not intend, more- 
over, to destroy the French Empire but even wished to give France the 
opportunity for compensation at England’s expense. If France knew 
this, this knowledge would mean the end of de Gaulle. Pétain’s po- 
sition would be eased if he were not given too concrete assurances, for 
then Pétain could give only general answers to all-too-curious ques- 
tioners from his own ranks. Moreover, certain small concessions could 


be granted him step by step such as the return of the French prisoners 
4618886033 
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of war interned in Switzerland, for whom France had to pay 140 mil- 
lion French francs per day, or 12 Swiss francs per head to Switzerland; 
the liberation from captivity of an old French general, whose return 
to France Pétain was especially anxious to effect; the reduction of the 
occupation costs and the return of the Government to Paris or Ver- 
sailles. “ 

In reply to a question by the Duce as to what should be done with 
Spain, the Fiihrer replied that the Spaniards claimed for themselves 
French Catalonia, a rectification of the Pyrenees frontier, Oran, 
French Morocco, enlargement of the territory of Rio de Oro to the 
twentieth degree of latitude and an enlargement of Spanish Guinea. 
The Foreign Minister observed that the Spanish demands were as un- 
reasonable as the German and Italian demands were modest, and he 
referred again to the protocol which had been previously submitted, 
and stressed its extremely confidential nature. Only six statesmen and 
their closest assistants knew of it. He then once more informed the 
Duce regarding the significance of the colonial formula in point 5 
of the protocol and the difficulties that Serrano Sufier had made in this 
connection. 

To a question from the Duce as to what the Spaniards should be 
given, the Fiihrer replied that they could not get any more than a sub- 
stantial enlargement of Spanish Morocco. At the same time he stressed 
the fact that Germany had to have bases on the African coast and that 
he would prefer to lay claim to one of the islands off the coast of Africa 

for this purpose. If this were not possible, bases would have to be 
- found on the African coast. 

As far as Spanish accession to the Tripartite Pact and the German- 
Italian Alliance was concerned, it could not be announced ‘until the 
military preparations for the protection of Spain were concluded. At 
a remark from the Duce to the effect that the announcement of pos- 
sible agreements between Italy, Germany, and Spain might be very 

dangerous to Pétain’s position, the Foreign Minister again stressed 
the need for secrecy, but emphasized that if something should never- 
theless leak out, it would be better if nothing too definite had™been 
awarded the Spaniards and they had merely received vague promises. 
The Spaniards themselves had told him that because of their current 
food imports from the British Empire, they were perhaps even more 
interested than the Axis Powers in keeping it secret. They also knew 
that upon its becoming known that they had joined the Axis, Church- 
ill would not hesitate to attempt the seizure of the Spanish islands 
and bases in the Atlantic. 

To a question from the Duce as to the exact time of the intervention 
of the Spaniards in the military operations, the Fiihrer replied that 
Franco had been very vague here and had stated only that he would 
intervene when the military preparations were completed. 
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The Fiihrer then spoke again of Gibraltar and stated that, accord- 
ing to studies by German experts, the operation, if well prepared and 
executed with lightning speed, could go off well with very few troops 
and certain prospects of success. According to the Spaniards, they 
had already put the Canary Islands in a condition of defense. They 
could, moreover, be supported by heavy batteries, by dive bombers, 
long-range guns, and special troops. 

To a question from the Duce as to whether it would not be well if 
the English found out that they could no longer put hope in Spain, 
the Fihrer replied that, in his opinion, the announcement of Spain’s 
joining the Axis must be postponed until it was absolutely certain 
that the English could not land in Spain and on the islands. The 
Duce mentioned in this connection that it would perhaps also be advan- 
tageous to the internal situation in Spain if the firm alignment with 
the Axis Powers could be announced. The Fiihrer then proposed that 
the three Foreign Ministers make all the preparations with Spain that 
were necessary for her entry into the war, as well as settle all other 
details still pending, and that a meeting then take place in Florence 
between the Fiithrer, the Duce, and Franco, at which the participation 
of Spain in the Tripartite Pact and the German-Italian Alliance could 
be announced with full publicity. 

With regard to Russia, the Duce remarked that bringing her into 
the general front would be very advantageous. The very visit of 
Molotov would mean a violent blow to England and the foes of the 
Axis. It would perhaps be advisable to publicize the fact of this visit 
even before the American presidential election. The Foreign Minister 
replied that negotiations had already begun with the Russian Gov- 
ernment, which had requested that this visit be kept strictly secret. 

The Duce observed in conclusion that Germany and Italy were 
therefore, as always, in accord on all points, to which the Fiihrer 
agreed. Shortly before the close of the conversation, the Fiihrer again 
stressed the fact that he did not construe the entry of Russia into the 
common front, as meaning that an alliance would be concluded with 
Russia but, as the Foreign Minister stressed, that a special form of 
agreement with Russia and the partners to the Tripartite Pact would 
be found. The Fiihrer also mentioned that Rumania, Hungary, and 
Slovakia wished to accede to the Tripartite Pact, while Bulgaria was 
apparently afraid of the Turks. The Foreign Minister called the 
breaking of the alliance with England by the Turks a very desirable 
goal and stated, in reply to a question from the Duce as to how this 
goal was to be attained, that in case of an agreement between the 
Axis Powers and Russia, Turkey would probably be very much more 


accessible, and that finally it would also be possible to bribe the 
Turkish statesmen. 
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The conversation was continued at a luncheon for four and in a 
series of separate conversations between the Fiihrer and the Duce, the 
Foreign Minister and the Duce, as well as the Foreign Minister and 
Count Ciano in the course of the afternoon. 


 Scuaapr 
No. 247 
449/222830-34 - 
The State Secretary to the Special Train of the Foreign Minister 
; Teletype ar 
No. 123 os Ocroser 28, [1940]. 


Sent October 29—4: 45 a.m. 
The Greek Minister handed me tonight a note and an enclosure. 
The text of the note is as follows: 


Your Excellency: I have the honor to present to you for your in- 
formation the enclosed copy of a telegram which I have just received 
from His Excellency, the Greek Minister President Metaxas. ~ 

Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my highest consideration. 

- A. Rizo-Rangabé 
Royal Greek Minister 
End of note. ; 


The enclosure has the following text: 


“Athens, October 28, 1940—6 : 50 a. m. 


“At 3:00 o’clock this morning the Italian Minister handed me in 
person a note in which the Italian Government accuses the Greek 
' Government of having tolerated the use of its territorial waters, its 
coasts, and its harbors by the English fleet in the course of its bel- 
ligerent operations; of having facilitated the supplying of the British 
air forces; and of having permitted the organization of a military 
intelligence service against Italy in the Greek Archipelago. 
“The Italian Government, the note continues, was constrained to 
remind the Greek Government of the provocative actions directed 
against the Albanian nation as shown by the terroristic policy which 
-it adopted toward the population of Tsamouria, and by the persistent 
efforts to create disturbances on the other side of the border. The 
note added that all this could not be tolerated henceforth by Italy. 
_ Greek neutrality was and always had been nothing other than pure 
and simple pretense. The Italian Government had therefore decided 
to demand of the Greek Government, as a guarantee for Greek neu- 
trality and as a safeguard for the security of Italy, the right of occu- 
pation by its armed forces, for the duration of the current conflict 
with England, of certain strategic points in Greek territory. The 
‘Italian Government was asking the Greek Government not to resist 
this occupation and not to interiors with the free passage of the troops 
intended for that purpose. 
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“The Italian Government was asking the Greek Government to 
issue immediately the requisite instructions to the military authorities 
so that this occupation might be accomplished in a peaceful manner. 
In case the Italian troops encounter resistance, such resistance will 
be crushed by force of arms, and the Greek Government would have 
to bear the responsibility for all consequences resulting from it. 

“In reply I told the Italian Minister that I viewed this note both 
from its content and its form of an ultimatum as a declaration of war 
by Italy on Greece. The Italian Minister then answered that the 
advance of the Italian troops would start at 6:00 o’clock in the 
morning.” 

End of enclosure. 


Since the enclosure contains the word “war,” I told the Minister 
that the present legal situation between Italy and Greece was a mat- 
ter that naturally would have to be settled between Rome and Athens, 
I had reason to believe, however, that as of noon today Italy did not 
yet consider herself at war with Greece. The enclosure to the note 
moreover gave an account of the Italian step slightly at variance 
with what I know of it. 

Since the Minister in an ensuing brief conversation cast doubt 
upon one of the occurrences to which exception was taken by the 
Italians, I replied to him that we placed full reliance on the informa- 
tion supplied by our Italian ally. 

The Minister did not say a word about his own position in Berlin 
and the relationship of Greece to Germany. 


WEIz8ACKER 
No. 248 
449/222849 
Memorandum by an Official of the News Service and Press 
Department 
Bertin, October 29, 1940. 


According to reports from Athens just coming in (1:00 p. m.), Ger- 
mans in the whole of Greece have not been molested in any way, 
contrary to various reports received to that effect, but have been cor- 
rectly treated. Occasional instances of jostling by half-grown ruffians 
occurred to which, however, no importance need be attached. 

There are no polemics against Germany in the press. Nor, since 
yesterday morning’s bombings, has any Italian aircraft reappeared. 

The position of the Greek Government regarding the English 
guarantee is as follows: 

Greece is not officially calling on England for assistance; rather, 
she is appealing ¢o all who are of good will to help her. The Greek 
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Government counts above all on German help and German mediation. 
Submitted to the State Secretary through Minister Braun von 

‘Stumm. 
Scuwoérpen 


No. 249 


8941/B053647 
The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 1917 of October 29 Bucuarest, October 29, 1940—8 : 00 p. m. 
Received October 30—1 : 00 a. m. 


[W XI 6952]. 


Last night I had my first conversation with Sobolev? which lasted 
3 hours. Russia’s goal, it appears, is a mixed Russo-Rumanian ad- 
ministration of the waterways for the whole Danube delta, including 
the Russian part, with subsequent control by a new commission over 
the whole Danube. Their specific demands for the transition period 
appeared to be limited to having a Soviet delegate assigned to the 
executive boards of autonomous Rumanian authorities and to having 
a few pilots. This does not seem to be unacceptable. Sobolev prom- 
ised to ask the Soviet Government whether he may accept, for a 
transition period, the continued existence of the Commission of Four 
with German and Italian participation, which heretofore has been 
taken for granted by the Rumanians and Italians.° 

Please notify the Embassy in Moscow of this and instruct it to urge 
the Russians to drop the idea of an uncontrolled Russian administra- 
tion during the transition period in case the Soviet Government should 
discuss its plans with the Embassy. Even so, it will be difficult 
. enough to convince Rumania that the basic Russian plan cannot be 
rejected outright, in view of the common Russo-Rumanian interests in 
navigation and the Rumanian desire to have the Russian part of the 
Danube delta included in an international settlement. 


1 This file number is supplied from another copy of this document (711/262210- 


* Arkady Sobolev, Secretary General in the Soviet Foreign Ministry, was the 
chief Soviet delegate to the International Danube Conference. See document No. 
201.and footnote 3. 

® Marginal note in Wiehl’s handwriting: “Also by us.” 

* Marginal note in Wiehl’s handwriting : “Out of the question.” 

* The instruction proposed by the Legation in Bucharest was sent to the Em- 
bassy in Moscow on Oct. 30 (3941/E053644—45). The Legation in Bucharest was 
informed by telegram No. 1593 of Oct. 30, sent Oct. 31 (3941/E053646) that the 
Embassy in Moscow had been so instructed. At the same time the Legation in 
Bucharest was informed that Germany, as well as Italy and Rumania, consid- 
ered it a matter of course that the Four Power Commission should remain in 
operation. ; 
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No other basic difficulties from Russia have been observed so far. 
Basis of discussion proposed by Rumanian chairman with German- 
Italian agreement is on its way by courier.® 
Martius 
Fasricrus 


' 


*For a published German text see Peter (pseud.), “Die Sowjet-Regierung 
und die Donaumiindung Ende 1940,” Auswdrtige Politik: Monatshefte fiir 
Aussenpolitische Forschung, edited by Friedrich Berber (Leipzig, 1944), p. 25. 





No. 250 


265/172443 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram : 
URGENT Bucuarest, October 29, 1940—8: 00 p. m. 
No. 1918 of October29 ~ Received October 80—1: 00 a. m. 


The Turkish Ambassador here,! who recently returned from An- 
kara, told Foreign Minister Sturdza at the end of last week that in 
case of an Italian attack on Greece, Turkey would observe friendly 
neutrality toward its ally; a Bulgarian attack on Greece, however, 
would be followed by Turkish entrance into the conflict.? 


Fasricrus 





1 Bay Suphi Tanriver. 

*In telegram No. 1957 of Oct. 31 (2236/476136) Fabricius reported that the 
Turkish Ambassador had made a further statement to the Rumanian Foreign 
Minister, and to Fabricius as well, and had modified his language to say that 
in case of Bulgarian entrance into the war, “a new situation would arise which 


would have to be re-examined by Turkey.” Fabricius attributed the changed 
wording to new instructions. 


No. 251 
205/142576-17 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
CONFIDENTIAL Bern, October 29, 1940, 
St.S. No. 788 


In his conversation with me today the Finnish Minister brought up 
the question of Finnish-Swedish relations, He mentioned the well- 
known attempt in the spring of this year to conclude a defensive mili- 
tary alliance between Finland and Sweden, which, however, Russia 
had thwarted? Now, as Minister von Bliicher who is at present in 





* Documents concerning these Finnish-Swedish negotiations in March 1940 are 


filmed on: 171/134892-95; 108/112081-82; B19/B003574: 205/142054, 142060; 
1544/375879-86, 
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Berlin had also already indicated to me, efforts have recently been 
made to achieve a far-reaching Finnish-Swedish rapprochement on 
terms which amounted to a Finnish-Swedish union? The Minister 
described these efforts as the last esternbe which Finland intended 
to make in this matter. 

Already by way of introduction the Minister had remarked that 
he was not speaking on instructions of his Government. He empha- 
sized in the course of the conversation that he was expressing quite 
exclusively his own personal opinion. He himself had no real confi- 
dence in these efforts. For such a union would involve Finland in 
burdensome ties, the most important of which would be renunciation 
of a revision of the Finnish frontier with Russia. To effect such a 
renunciation now would in his opinion only be tolerable for Finland 
if the entire new arrangement were placed under German guarantee. 
Kivimaki went on to say that Finland could not, he was convinced, 
remain isolated; he would prefer, however, to give up dependence 
on Sweden and to have, instead, dependence on Germany. 

The Minister then went on to say that the whole thing was in a 
very early and entirely preparatory stage. Presumably his Govern- 
ment would soon instruct him, Kivimaki, to bring up the matter here 
officially. Then his question would be: What does Germany have to 
say about this whole plan. 

During this conversation I kept buttoned up [zugeknépft] and 
merely replied that, according to my observations, Finnish policy 
toward Russia had recently been understandably cautious. I asked 
the Minister what attitude Russia would take toward this new tack. 
Kivimiki thought that. Moscow wanted to be accommodating, con- 
trary to what was the case last spring. 

Herewith to the Foreign Minister. I reserve taking a position in 
the matter. 

WesickEr 


*In a memorandum of Nov: 1 (B19/B003832-33), Bliicher briefly summarized 
the position respecting the main aspects of the Finnish situation. The mem- 
orandum contained the following paragraph on Finnish-Swedish rapprochement : 
’ “The Finnish Government has initiated unofficial negotiations by private 
intermediaries with the Swedish Government in order to establish a closer 
political tie between the two countries. The Finns are disposed to go as far 
as complete union. At the moment the attitude of Germany and Russia toward 
this problem very much preoccupies the few Finnish statesmen who have been 
initiated into the matter.” 

Bliicher’s memorandum was transmitted to Ribbentrop by Weizsicker with a 
covering memorandum of Nov. 2 (B19/B003831). 

A notation of Nov. 5 by Woermann records a decision of Ribbentrop that 
“complete reserve should be maintained in respect to this question.” 
(B19/B003814) 
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No. 252 
449/222840-43 
Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I 


Beri, October 29, 1940. 

Pol. 1 1219 g. Rs. 

Submitted herewith is a report of the Military Attaché at Rome, 
dated October 28, 1940, relative to the Italian-Greek situation. 

KRaMarz 


[Enclosure] 
Memorandum 


Subject: Report of the Military Attaché at Rome. 

Marshal Badoglio informed me on August 23 that Italy would not 
undertake anything against Greece unless compelled to do so by ac- 
tions of the Greeks or the English. The political move against Greece 
planned for the beginning of September was not carried out, but in 
the course of September the three divisions marked for reinforcement 
of the XXXVI Corps were transferred to Albania.’ For the moment 
it seemed, however, that no military measures of any sort were 
planned against Greece, even though the press recurrently referred 
to the Greek question. s 

The issue became acute again in the middle of October when the 
movement of German troops to Rumania became known. From that 
time on, intensified military preparations against Greece could be 
noticed. General Roatta denied to me on October 23 that there was 
any intention whatever of taking military action against Greece, 
while Marshal Badoglio told me on October 24 that all preparations 
had been completed for an offensive against Greece in the event that 
the English should violate Greek neutrality. Obviously the highest 
authorities had given orders not to tell the German military author- 
ities anything about the move which, it became increasingly evident, 
was to be taken at the end of the month. To divert attention, the 
press reported in the last few days that the offensive in Egypt was 
to be resumed at an early date; in fact, the Afessaggero of October 
: even published a picture of the Thoma Commission at the Egyptian 

ront.? 

On October 27, 9:00 p. m., Foreign Minister Ciano officially notified 
the Chargé d’Affaires, Prince Bismarck, that an ultimatum would 


1 See document No. 107, 
Gen. Wilhelm Ritter von Thoma had headed a German military mission to 


the Italian forces in North Africa to obtain information required in connection 
with proposed German military cooperation with the Italians there. 
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be delivered to the Greek Government on October 28, 3:00 a. m., 
setting forth the demand for military occupation of strategic points, 
and that in any event the invasion would be launched from Albania 
at 6: 00 a.m. 

Italian political circles appear to have counted on the Greeks to 
yield. No picture is available up to this time of the extent of the 
resistance. 

The following are given as the objectives of the invasion: 

Corfu, the three Ionian islands outside the Gulf of Patras, Lepanto, 
Athens, and Salonika. The offensive is to all appearances based on 
the plan of operations which I submitted on June 15, 1939, under No. 
87/39 g.Kdos.* It provided for the following: 


_ 1. Occupation of the island of Corfu from Santi Quaranta (now 
Porto Edda). 

2. Advance of a column from Argyrokastron via Jannina to the 
Gulf of Patras at Lepanto, and occupation of the three islands of 
us Cephalonia, and Zakynthos, situated outside the Gulf of 

atras. 

3. Advance from the region of Korcé on Salonika and Larissa. 


The conduct of operations is in the hands of the Commanding 
General of the XXVI Corps, General Visconti Prasca. 

Since two of the nine divisions present in Albania are needed to 
cover the border against Greece, Italian superiority is probably not 
sufficiently great to warrant expectations of a quick Italian success 
if the Greeks put up serious resistance. 

The Navy seems to play a minor part, but air force contingents 
were transferred to Albania in the last few days. The weather is 
very unfavorable. 

I have received no official information so far either from the Gen- 

eral Staff of the Italian Army or from the Armed Forces General 
Staff. 


RINTELEN 
* See document No. 247. : * 
* Not found. 
No. 253 
4545 /E146179-80 - 
Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy Department 
SECRET Benxi, October 29, 1940. 


e. o. W 4955 g. 
' I) In the conversations between Schnurre and Ryti in May 1940 
only the delivery of nickel ore from Petsamo was discussed.* 


*See vol. rx of this series, document No. 16 and footnote 4; and document No. 
293, footnote 1. 
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II) In the economic negotiations in June 1940? we first brought 
up the wish for a transfer of the concession. When the Finns stated 
that they had no legal basis for that and feared serious difficulties 
with England from any action by force, we contented ourselves with 
the Finnish commitment regarding delivery. What led us to make 
this decision was the consideration that we could have the concession 
ceded to us in the peace treaty. We therefore then informed the 
Finns that the concession must noé be transferred to anyone else with- 
out our consent. 

III) We restated this view with special emphasis in our telegram 
No. 812 (W V 2550) of July 10 to Helsinki’ 

IV) From the-beginning Russia laid claim to this concession from 
Finland. According to telegram No. 416 (W V 2616) of July 11, 
1940, from Helsinki, she then likewise contented herself for the time 
being with a share in the production, but maintained her interest in 
the concession in principle. 

In view of this, the Moscow Embassy received an instruction (tele- 
gram No. 1200, W V 2616 I, of July 13, 1940°), in which we made 
known our interest in participating in any new disposition with 
respect to the concession. 

According to telegram No. 1899 from Moscow (W V 2710)® Molo- 
tov objected to this, whereupon we, by telegram No. 1810 (W V 2832 
of July 30, 1940) to Moscow,’ waived participation in the concession 
and at the same time stated with respect to our negotiations with 
Finland that we had not negotiated about the concession but had pre- 
sented our claim to participation in the event of a change in the status 
of the Canadian concession. 

V) In the conversation of the State Secretary with Minister 
Kivimiki (telegram to Moscow and Helsinki, W V 3533, of September 
21, 1910*) our position was formulated in this sense, that we would 
not take up the question of a German concession now that we had 
been informed of the legal position by the Finnish side, and we had 
stated this also in Moscow. There could be no question of a waiver 
in favor of Russia. 

VI) In his conversation with M. von Fieandt on October 25, 1940, 
Minister Schnurre told him that we had an interest in the Finnish 
Government’s leaving the concession question open as long as possible.® 


See vol. x of this series, document No. 24, footnote 2. 
* See idid., document No. 136 and footnote 1, 
ibid, document No. 150. 
"See ibid., document No. 150, footnote 1. 
*Tbid., document No. 182, 
, ylbid., document No. 259. 
, Not printed (B19/B003759-60). 
* See document No. 232, 
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VII) In treaty V * it was stipulated that Germany was to have the 
right of pre-emption on all concessions in Finland. 
VAN SCHERPENBERG 


* Evidently a reference to the Veltjens contract. See document No. 139. 


No. 254 
265/172448 
. The Ambassador i in Pbheey to the Foreign Mi inistry 


Telegram 


No. 860 of October 30 Anxana, October 30, 1940. 
Received October 30—1: 00 p-™m. 
The President? expressed many thanks for the Fiihrer’s congratu- 
lations.2 The fact that these telegrams were exchanged has received 
special attention in view of the tense situation as a result of the action 
in Greece. Following the military review, the Foreign Minister 
asked me to have a conversation with him which lasted an hour. As 
a result of a steadily increasing encirclement, Turkey was today 
experiencing the feeling of discrimination which Germany ex- 
perienced a year ago as a result of the English effort at encirclement. 
The hope of being able to preserve peace had almost completely 
vanished. The Italian operation, if it should approach the border 
of Thrace and occupy the islands in the Aegean, would be directed 
against vital Turkish interests. No nation with a sense of honor 
could have complied with the Italian request that bases should be 
ceded. I explained to the Foreign Minister the Italian point of view 
that England was making Greece more and more her base of opera- 
tions. Saracoglu replied that England would certainly do this now, 
- and he pointed to the air base against the Rumanian oil fields. After 
all, the Italian action would have made sense only if important bases 
had been occupied at once; nothing of this sort had been reported 
so far. Up to now it is certain that Turkey will not take any steps 
whatever, as long as Syria and Greek Thrace are not threatened. The 
_ Foreign Minister concluded by stating that it was now solely up to 
_ the Axis Powers to act in such.a way that the Turkish Government 
would be able to maintain peace with honor. 
I shall depart Wednesday * morning.‘ 
Paren 


- Ismet Inénii. 
oon a occasion of the Turkish national holiday on Oct. 29. 
ct. 
* Nothing on the background of Papen’s trip to Berlin has been found in Foreign 
Ministry files. For Papen’s own acount of the reasons why he was called to 
Berlin, see Franz von Papen, emoirs (New York, 1953), pp. 465-468. ‘ 
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No. 255 
527/238280-81 
The Chargé @ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Wasurneron, October 30,.1940—5: 24 p. m. 
TOP SECRET Received October 31—7:45 a. m. 
No. 2348 of October 30 D IT 1085 g. 


For the State Secretary. 
The Consulate General in New York reports: 


“Today there appeared here Felix Jahnke, born in Breslau on De- 
cember 6, 1902, a naturalized U. S. citizen since 1930, unmarried, and 
stated the following: I was at one time trained as radio operator at 
Signal Battalion II, under Captain Kersten, at Stettin, and later 
became intercepting and monitoring operator in Hammerstein. 
Here, I am friendly with Axel Wheeler-Hill, the brother of the Ger- 
man Bund official, who is now under indictment. Axel Wheeler-Hill 
was trained as a radio operator in Germany and at the present time 
operates a transmitter here, which sends ciphered information to the 
Abwehr Headquarters Bremen. 

“Being an exceptionally well-trained radio operator, I have become 
aware that Wheeler-Hill does not possess sufficient technical skill for 
the efficient operation of the transmitting and receiving station. He 
has as a matter of fact received no signals from Germany for several 
weeks now and does not know whether his radio messages reporting 
ship movements, military information, etc., were actually received 
over there. I should gladly make myself available and if requested . 
make recommendations on how to reorganize the service.” 

Jahnke further stated that eight special vehicles are constantly 
cruising around New York to locate any secret transmitters, 

If this transmitter were discovered, a connection would at once be 
inferred between the Bund and German military authorities. The 
tremendous damage that would result from this surely does not need to 
be drawn in detail. I would therefore suggest that in consultation 
with Abwehr Headquarters Bremen, the activity of this transmitter 
be stopped immediately and all connection be severed with Wheeler- 
Hill. : Request instruction or notification of action taken. End of 
report. ; 


Thave time and again in full accord with the armed forces Attachés 
pointed out most emphatically the tremendous danger for German- 
American relations arising from such connections if they should be dis- 
covered, especially with the tension as itis now. I would recall again 
that the American Government cited such connections as one of the 
reasons for entering the World War and on the strength of this won 
public opinion over in favor of intervention. The armed forces 
Attachés and I are fully aware of the military value of an intelligence 
organization; but an agent who has become known to all Embassies 
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does not seem to be suitable for such purposes, The American Gov- 
ernment, as indicated in our report No. 1574 of October 14, has mean- 
while set up 100 radio monitoring stations for the purpose of national 
defense. Considering the technical deficiencies of the agents who have 
become known to us, we cannot imagine that their activity could be of 
such value as to compensate for the grave risk of jeopardizing the 
German-American relations. I would therefore ask that the appro- 
priate authorities be requested to discontinue this radio connection.? 
THOMSEN 


* Not found. 

* Marginal note: “To D II immediately. Please find out jointly with Pol. I M 
for whom the transmitter is working. Luther, Nov. 11.” 

In a memorandum submitted to Luther on Nov. 2, Attaché Pusch of D II 
recorded having been told by Counselor Kramarz that the secret transmitter was a 
purely military matter. Kramarz promised to take up the subject with Admiral 
Canaris who had been away onatrip. (4656/E210166) 

There is an unsigned, undated, and only partly legible note appended to the 
document printed which reads as follows: “Settled among the parties concerned. 
Straightened out with Ritter-Canaris.” (527/238282) 


No. 256 
5/0422 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, October 30, 1940—8: 34 p. m. 
SECRET — Received October 30—10: 30 p. m. 


No. 2287 of October 30 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

Based on the instructions brought by Hilger 

1. The proposed communiqué on Molotov’s trip appears to me ap- 
propriate in content. I shall take up the matter with Molotov imme- 
diately upon receipt of instructions on the subject.2_ Difficulties might 
be expected. to arise solely from the prevalent reluctance here to publi- 
cize in advance any trips of prominent Soviet figures. 

2. In view of Molotov’s impending visit I believe it would be better 
if the announcement of the proposed accession of Hungary, Rumania, 
Slovakia, and Bulgaria to the Tripartite Pact were to be made by you 
personally during Molotov’s visit.? 


ScHULENBURG 


* See document No. 211. 
7 See document No. 262. 

-*On Nov. 17, following Molotov’s return to Moscow, Ribbentrop directed 
Schulenburg to inform the Commissar for Foreign Affairs that Hungary, Rumania, 
and Slovakia: would shortly join the Tripartite Pact (telegram No, 2094 of Nov. 
17: 104/112649). See also Editors’ Note, p. 208. 
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No. 257 


111/116281-83 
Memorandum by an Official of the Political Department 


Berxin, October 30, 1940. 
Pol. VIII 1342. 


Japanese Counselor of Embassy Kase informed me today as 
follows: 

1. The new Japanese Minister, Mitani, appointed to Bern, had 
arrived in Berlin. He had informed the Japanese Ambassador that 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka intended to take a personal and direct 
step with Chiang Kai-shek in order to bring about a settlement of 
the Japanese-Chinese conflict. The Embassy did not know whether 
this step had been taken in the meantime. Mr. Kase asked whether 
we had received information on the subject. I replied that the Japa- 
nese Foreign Minister had also informed our Ambassador of his inten- 
tion but that we had not received further communications in the 
matter. 

Mr. Kase thereupon said very emphatically that Ambassador 
Kurusu was anxious to inform the Foreign Ministry that he per- 
sonally wanted to lend his support to this intention of the Japanese 
Foreign Minister’s with all the means at his command. He, the Am- 
bassador, and the Counselor of Embassy were both convinced that 
a settlement of the Japanese-Chinese conflict was urgently desirable, 
not only in the interest of Japan and China but also in the interest of 
the Axis Powers. Mr. Kase asked whether we had any sort of news 
regarding the Chinese attitude in the matter. I denied this and 
added that according to my impression the members of the Chinese 
Embassy here had shown great reserve on this question in the past 
few months. 

2. Thereupon Mr. Kase read me a Domei report from Hong Kong 
of which I had not known previously. According to this, on October 
24 the Chinese Ambassadors in Berlin, Rome, and Paris had sent a 
joint report to Chungking regarding the European situation and joint 
proposals for Chinese foreign policy. On October 27 the Chinese 
Ambassador [in Berlin] had sent a separate report with his own 
proposals for Chinese foreign policy to Chungking, which were in 
conflict with the opinions prevailing in Chungking and which were 
based on the view of the Reich Foreign Minister regarding the Chi- 
nese-Japanese conflict. Mr. Kase now wanted to know what the facts 
were with regard to this report by the Chinese Ambassador, 





*See document No. 161 
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I replied that I could naturally not know what the Chinese diplo- 
mats report to Chungking, but it seemed to me highly improbable 
’ that the Chinese Ambassador should have been in a position to wire 
home the views of the Reich Foreign Minister on the conflict in East 
Asia. 

I had the impression that Mr. Kase, who takes every occasion, as 
does the Ambassador, to speak to me about our views on a settlement 
of the East Asiatic conflict, was disappointed with this answer. I 
did not have the impression that the gentlemen simply wanted to 
sound me out, but believe rather that they wish to draw our attention 
repeatedly to our interest in the settlement of the conflict. A few days 
ago the Japanese Ambassador spoke of the increase in prestige for 
Japan as a result of the Tripartite Pact, and the good example that 
the German-French cooperation, now agreed upon, also offered’ for 
the Far East. ake D3 
~ Mr. Kase did not speak today of a possible mediation on the part 
of Germany, but his entire way of speaking indicated that the Japa- 
nese Embassy here would very gladly, through us and the Chinese 
Embassy here, join in Matsuoka’s efforts to settle the East Asia con- 
flict. He carefully avoided giving the impression that the Embassy 
had received any instructions at all in this matter from Tokyo. 

Submitted herewith through the Deputy Director, the Director of 
the - Political Department, and the State Secretary, to the Foreign 
Minister. 

Kwon 


No. 258 - 
_ B19/B003818-21 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


Begtxy, October 30, 1940. 
. Recarpine THE Persairo Nicken Concession 


1. The Finnish Minister spoke with State Secretary Weizsicker 
on October 29* about the so-called Veltjens agreement granting Ger- 
many the right of pre-emption on the Petsamo nickel concession.” 
“The agreement concluded on October 1, 1940, by Herr Veltjens as 
“Special Deputy of the Greater German Reich” with the Finnish 
Government, represented by the Finnish Minister of Defense, for the 
delivery of arms to the value of more than 50 million reichsmarks 
contains the clause that Finland grants the Greater German Reich 


4The memorandum recording this conversation, St.S. 787 of Oct. 29, is not 
printed (B19/B003807). 
*Document No. 139. 
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a right of pre-emption on all concessions in Finland that are of in- 
terest to the Greater German Reich, in so far as the Finnish state 
intends to offer these concessions to any foreign country and in so far 
as the Finnish state is not bound. This right of pre-emption is valid 
until October 1, 1945. . 

The Finnish Minister mentioned further that it was evident from 
the agreement that Germany would intervene in Moscow if Russia 
maintained her demand for the Petsamo nickel concession. As far as 
is known, there is no such provision in the Veltjens agreement.? — 

The Finnish Minister told the State Secretary in conclusion that 
the Finnish Government did not intend to yield to the Russian in- 
sistence on the concession, for the reason that Finland could not take 
the concession away from those who had held it thus far, and that 
Germany had already given notice of a claim to the concession in the 
spring of this year and, above all, had recently acquired an option 
right to it. The State Secretary replied to the Minister that he was 
not acquainted with what Herr Veltjens had discussed in Finland and 
reserved a reply, especially with respect to the said option right. 

2. It will be necessary in the future also to try to prevent the Finns, 
if possible, from transferring a concession to the Russians, without 
letting this become evident to the Russians, In any case the Finns 
must be prevented from making any mention to the Russians in con- 
nection with Petsamo of the right of pre-emption granted us on Oc- 
tober 1, because Ambassador von Schulenburg was instructed by a 
telegram of July 30, 1940, to inform M. Molotov that we waived par- 
ticipation in the Petsamo concession and would limit ourselves to ful- 
fillment of the agreement for the delivery of 60 percent of the nickel 
ore yield.* 

Because of this situation it will be advisable for State Secretary 
von Weizsicker, in his reply to the Finnish Minister, to limit himself 
to approximately the following: We too, in view of our delivery 
agreement concluded with the Finnish Government, would deem it 
advisable for the Finnish Government to leave the concession ques- 
tion open as long as possible. What justification the Finnish Govern- 
ment would have for resisting further Russian pressure for the con- 
cession, must be left to it. It seems to us, however, that a sufficient 
reason would be that the Finnish Government cannot nullify the 
Canadian concession. We do not consider it advisable for the Fin- 
nish Government to make any mention to the Russian Government 
of German intentions with respect to the concession. In no case, it 
seems to us, should the Finnish Government point out to the Russian 


*In a subsequent memorandum of Nov. 4 (B19/B003838-40) Wiehl records 
that he received specific confirmation from Veltjens that his agreement with 


the Finns did not comprise the obligation for Germany to intervene at Moscow 
in case Russia maintained its demand. 


“ See vol. x of this series, document No. 259. 
4618896034 
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Government that Germany recently acquired a right of pre-emption. 
The so-called Veltjens agreement is not known in detail to the Foreign 
Ministry;* in any case, however, such an agreement is by its very 
nature to be regarded as secret and therefore cannot be disclosed to 
a third party. 

3. In the recent German-Finnish discussions of the Government 
Committee * the Finnish chairman, Fieandt, also mentioned to Minis- 
ter Schnurre that the Finnish Government did not intend to give in 
to the Russian pressure for the concession, on the grounds that it 
could not nullify the Canadian concession and last spring had re- 
jected a German demand for transfer of the concession for the same 
reason. In reply Herr Schnurre merely said that he considered it 
right for Finland to keep the concession question open as long as 
possible. The Veltjens agreement had not as yet come to play any 
part in that discussion. If the Finnish Government makes a state- 
ment to the Russians similar in substance to that formulated by M. 
Fieandt, without any reference to the Veltjens agreement, the Rus- 
sians will presumably reply that the Finnish rejection with respect 
to Germany in the spring of this year has been superseded by the 
German waiver announced to Russia in July. That chance will have 
to be taken. 

4, A communication to the Finnish Minister in accordance with 
section 2 above should if possible be postponed a few more days, 
since a Finnish communication to Russia in this matter might give 
the Soviet Government occasion to bring the matter up again with 
us at some suitable opportunity in the near future. 

Herewith to be submitted to the Foreign Minister through the 
State Secretary. . $ - 

Wiest 


*A typewritten marginal note opposite this line reads: “Instead one could 
also say ‘is a separate matter.’ ” . 
®* See document No. 282. 


No. 259 
121/120099 
Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
No. 1043 of October 30 Pants, October 31, 1940—4: 25 a. m. 


Received October 31—9:50 a. m. 

For the Foreign Minister through Senior Counselor Likus. 
Laval, Huntziger, and Bouthillier arrived in Paris yesterday in 
order to take up contact with us after the Montoire conversations? 





1 See document No. 227, 
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and to report on the impression made on the French Cabinet and 
the French people of the unoccupied area by the reception of Pétain 
by the Fiibrer. I invited Laval, Huntziger, and Bouthillier to a con- 
ference for tomorrow? and asked them to state at that time whether 
the French Government already had in mind proposals regarding 
the details of the cooperation which had been agreed upon in prin- 
ciple at Montoire. I would thereupon submit them to the Foreign 
Minister. When I inquired what measures the French Government 
intends to take against the pro-English propaganda in the unoccu- 
pied area, Laval, Huntziger, and Bouthillier replied that the follow- 
ing steps would be taken: 


1. Severe punitive measures against listening to English radio 
broadcasts in restaurants and other group-listening to such broad- 
casts, , 

2. Close cooperation with the German Security Service in ferreting 
out and arresting English propaganda agents in the occupied and un- 
occupied areas, 

3. A sharp reply to the letter from the King of England to Mar- 
shal Pétain,’ stressing the contradiction existing between the assur- 
ances of friendship in this letter on the one hand and the attacks on 
Marshal Pétain in the English press and radio as well as the raids on 
Mers-el-Kebir * and Dakar * on the other.® 


ABETZ 


* See document No. 272. 

* See document No. 241 and footnote 3. 

* See vol. x of this series, document No. 93. 

* See document No. 92. 

* Pétain’s reply is printed in République Francaise, Haute Cour de Justice: 
Proces du Maréchal Pétain (Paris, 1945), pp. 827-328. 


No. 260 
174/136451 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 2297 of October 31 Moscow, October 31, 1940—5:17 p. m. 
Received October 31—9:35 p, m. 
With reference to my telegram No. 2188 of October 161 and to in- 
struction Pol. VIII 1302 of October 22.2 
The Japanese Ambassador informed me that he had visited Molotov 
today to inform him that he had instructions and full powers for the 
immediate conclusion of a treaty similar to a nonaggression pact; 
all pending specific questions between the Japanese and Soviet Gov- 
ernments could be settled afterwards in the resulting improved at- 





Not printed (104/112593). This telegram reported that Soviet-Japanese 
negotiations which had been carried on in Moscow since the middle of August 
were about to be concluded; subjects of those negotiations were said to be 


a neutrality pact, a fisheries agreement, and cessati i r 
Chiang Kaishek. t, ¢ tion of Soviet support fo: 


* Not found. 
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mosphere. (This procedure evidently contrasts with that previously 
followed by Ambassador Togo.) Molotov had replied that the Soviet 
Government preferred first to take up the pending specific questions 
and then settle them simultaneously with the conclusion of the treaty. 
According to the Ambassador, Molotov cited as an example of this 
method the German pact signed the year before. I have not yet been 
able to learn from the Ambassador which specific questions the Soviet 
Government wishes to settle, and shall reserve for later a further 
report with respect to this.* 
ScHULENEURG 


2 See document No. 311 and footnote 2. 


No. 261 


449 /222867 ' 
The State Secretary to the Legation in Greece 


Telegram 


MOST UEGENT Beaury, October 31, 1940—7:10 p. m. 
No. 550 


Until further notice the Foreign Minister aces you not to under- 
take any overt preparations for the departure of the Legation, of our 
consular establishments, and of Reich Germans in Greece, and espe- 
cially not to take any steps in this regard with the Greek Government." 

‘WErzsicKER 


*In telegram No. 600 of Nov. 6 (449/222890), the Ambassador in Greece re- 
ported that, in view of the prevailing situation, it was no longer justifiable to 
keep the entire German colony from leaving. He therefore asked for authoriza- 
tion to permit departure of women, children, and sick people on @ train taking 
Italian diplomatic personnel out of Greece. Authorization was given by Weiz- 
_ bicker in telegram No. 584 of Nov. 7 (449/222893). 


No. 262 — 


F5/0419-20 2 
The Foreign Minister to the Rmbussyé in the Soviet Union 
: T « . 
TMOMEDIATE [Ocroserr 31, 1940.]? 
TOP SECRET 
No. 1976 


For the Ambassador personally. 
- With reference to your telegram No. 22872 


*The telegram is undated, but bears the marginal note: “The telegram is to 
be ar without the Foreign Minister’s initial but with his signature. Gaus, 
Oct. 31.” 

* Document No. 256. 
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Please take up with Molotov, along the lines discussed here with 
Hilger, the question of publishing a communiqué regarding Molotov’s 
journey. The conversation might be introduced by saying that all 
sorts of things are already being related in Moscow regarding the 
forthcoming journey and it appeared to us to be advisable to antici- 
pate the likelihood that the journey will be announced, and indeed 
in a perverted form, in the English and American press. 

Please propose the following text for the communiqué: 


“At the invitation of the German Government and in return of the 
visit to Moscow last year of Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop, the 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Soviet Union 
and People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Molotov, will shortly 
make a visit to Berlin.” 


If the course of the conversation should indicate it to be possible, it 
would be desirable to include in the communiqué an additional state- 
ment concerning the purpose of the journey. In this case, a portion of 
a sentence along the following lines should be added to the above text: 
“, in order to continue and intensify the current exchange of ideas by 
renewed personal contact within the context of the friendly relations 
between the two countries.” I request you, however, not to force such 
an additional statement on M. Molotov if he gives any indication of a 
negative attitude. 

I consider it especially important that the communiqué be published 
in the morning papers here and in Moscow on November 2 or Novem- 
ber 3. Please reply as soon as possible by telegram. 

RispENTROP 


Schulenburg replied in telegram No. 2311 of Nov. 1 (F5/0418) that he had 
discussed the matter with Molotov who apparently had no objections to the pro- 
posed text, including the additional statement, but wanted to study the question 
further before giving a final answer. Molotov had insisted, however, that the 
communiqué should not be issued until very shortly before he started on his 
journey. In a memorandum of Nov. 2 (F5/0416), Gaus recorded telling Schulen- 
burg by telephone, at Ribbentrop’s direction, not to insist on an early publica- 
tion date. After further delay in obtaining final word from Molotov (Schulen- 
burg telegram No. 2823 of Nov. 3: F1/0255; Gaus telegram No. 2004 of Nov. 6: 
F1/0256), the communiqué in the text originally proposed by Ribbentrop was 
accepted by Molotov (Schulenburg telegram No. 2365 of Nov. 8: 104/112803) and 
announced over the radio in Moscow and Berlin on the night of Nov. 9 (Tippels- 
kirch report A 4953 of Nov, 14: 273/177484-90). . 


No. 263 


183/86249 ‘ 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 804 Berry, October 31, 1940, 


The Swiss Minister mentioned casually during a conversation with 
me today that a meeting had taken place in Munich of persons who 
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seemed to be concerned with the internal political revival of Switzer- 
land. General Haushofer, who is active in a prominent position in 
‘the VDA, allegedly delivered a speech there in which he stated it to be 
necessary that Switzerland be partitioned among her neighbors. 
_ I did not indicate that I knew of the Munich meeting + and told M. 
Frélicher, moreover, that I did not believe General Haushofer had 
made such statements. 
WEsacKkER 


2 Nothing further relating to the Munich meeting has been found in the Foreign 
ini files, 


No. 264 
121/120103 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economie Policy Department 


Beata, October 31, 1940. 


Minister Hemmen reported the following from Paris by telephone: 

Today there was a meeting in Paris at Ambassador Abetz’ office. 
On the French side, M. Laval, General Huntziger, and Minister of 
Finance Boutellier [Bouthillier] participated. Ambassador Abetz 
will report by telegraph to the Foreign Minister concerning the re- 
sults. Minister Hemmen is leaving Paris this evening for Berlin; 
he will arrive here Friday evening? in order to report orally and to 
receive instructions for continuing the talks. 

Minister Hemmen reported the following by telephone regarding 
today’s meeting: 


a) Laval oe that further conversations concerning military 
questions should take place in Paris between General Huntziger and 
the new Head of the German Military Administration in Paris, Gen- 
eral von Stiilpnagel (brother of the Head of the German Armistice 
Commission in Wiesbaden) ; and concerning economic questions be- 
tween Minister Hemmen and Minister of Finance Boutellier 
[Bouthillier]—in particular, concerning occupation costs, relaxation 
of the line of demarcation, the exchange relationship of the reichs- 
mark to the franc, the subordination of the two northern départe- 
ments of France to the Military Commander at Paris. 

b) General Huntziger promised Minister Hemmen as a special 
concession to have two French military planes fly from Kayes near 
Dakar to Marseilles, each with three tons of Belgian gold.*_ The rest 


4 See document No. 272. 

* Nov. 1 
' *See document No. 114. A Franco-Belgian agreement regarding return to 
the Belgian National Bank of gold deposited with the French had been signed 
on Oct. 29. The text of the agreement is filmed on 4450/E086734-40, and is 
printed in La Délégation francaise auprés de ta Commission allemande 
@ Armistice, vol. 1, pp. 168-173. For supplementary papers on this subject 
including an additional protocol signed by Hemmen and Boisanger on Dec. 11, 
1940, see ibid., pp. 163-168 and 173-184, respectively. . 
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of the Belgian gold is to be brought by truck to Dakar, from there 
by rail to Oran, and from there by planeto Marseilles, : 

c) M. Laval promised Minister Hemmen that, following this, the 
entire amount of French gold at Kayes will be brought back by the 
same route to France. 


Herewith through the State Secretary to the Foreign Minister. 


WIEHL 
No. 265 
64/44375-78 
Memorandum by the Head of Political Division IX 
IMMEDIATE Berur, October 31, 1940. 


zu Pol. TX 22314 


According to a telephone communication from the Reichsfihrer 
SS, there are at present a total of 53 Uruguayan citizens in Germany, 
including Austria, the Sudetenland, and the Protectorate. Twenty- 
nine of these are Volksdeutsche. Accordingly only 24, including 
women and children, would come under consideration for possible 
reprisals. It must be expected, however, that even these cannot all 
be used for possible retaliatory measures because most of them are 
pro-German and will be utilized for our economic and propaganda 
work abroad. Because these considerations do not apply to Uru- 
guayan citizens in the occupied territories and in the General Gov- 
ernment, the Plenipotentiaries and representatives of the Foreign 
Ministry at Paris, Krakéw, Brussels, and The Hague, as well as 
Reich Commissar Terboven, were asked on September 25 to submit 
lists of the most prominent Uruguayan nationals that might be consid- 
ered for a retaliatory action. Since encroachments by other Ameri- 
can Governments, too, with respect to Reich Germans are to be ex- 
pected in the future, the offices mentioned above have at the same time 
been asked to set up lists of nationals of the other American Repub- 
lics against whom, if need be, retaliatory measures could be taken. 

To be sure, it will be possible to use the weapon of reprisals only 
with the greatest caution with respect to citizens of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, since the number of Reich Germans and Volksdeutsche 
in these countries exceeds by more than a thousand times the number 
of Latin Americans that can be reached by us. For example there 
are 2,500 Reich Germans, and 4,000 Volksdeutsche living in Uruguay; 


7 Pol. IX 2231: Not found. 

In telegram No. 179 of Sept. 21, Minister Langmann had reported from 
Montevideo that eight Germans, who had recently been arrested were now being 
indicted for offenses against the security of the state and attempted conspiracy 
(64/44340-41). In the subsequent telegram, No. 182 of Sept. 22, Langmann ex- 
pressed his opinion that the indictment was clearly aimed at the National So- 
cialist party of Germany and its Auslandsorganisation (64/44342-43). / 
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that is, 6,500 persons whom the Uruguayan Government could reach 
if we take action here against the few Uruguayans that we can get 
hold of. Since our countrymen in the Latin American countries are 
in many cases heads of large commercial enterprises, leading indus- 
trialists, and employees in key positions, the Uruguayan Government 
would be able to paralyze our entire economic relations through 
further arrests. I have no doubt that the Uruguayan Government 
would gladly grasp an opportunity, offered by our side through re- 
prisals and arrests, to do further injury to German interests. Its 
actions would not be influenced by consideration for the Uruguayans 
' in our power. — 

It therefore appears desirable to let the trial involving the German 
community in Montevideo go on for the time being. The arrest of the 
eight Germans, however regrettable it is, will have to be taken into the 
bargain. I assume that our Legation in Montevideo has already 
examined the question as to whether a provisional release on bail is 
permissible, but I shall direct the attention of the Legation once more 
to this point. Perhaps it will be possible in this way to effect the 
release of some of the less incriminated defendants. It must be 
stressed in this connection, however, that, for example, Fubrmann, 
the Volksdeutscher mentioned in the secoud paragraph of telegram 
No. 200 of October 24,3 had worked out a plan for the partitioning of 
_ the Uruguayan state, which fell into the hands of the Uruguayan 
authorities. Any attempt to get him out of jail would, in these cir- 
‘ eumstances, be doomed to failure. 

In the past few years we have experienced various trials in Latin 
American countries in which—as in the trial of the German com- 
‘munity in Uruguay—Reich Germans and Volksdeutsche were ac- 

cused of high treason. These trials benefited us in their final outcome 

in so far as the charges brought against the German community were 
-. proved to be unfounded. A prediction regarding the outcome of 
the trial in Montevideo cannot yet be made. The defendant Fuhr- 
mann will in all probability be convicted of high treason unless we 
- succeed in having him declared insane. - First-class defense counsel 
has been made available to the defendants at the expense of the 
Reich. Also, Consul General Barandon, for many years Deputy 
Director of the Legal Department in the Foreign Ministry, was as- 
signed to the Legation in Montevideo for the purpose of dealing with 


’ * Not printed (64/44373). 
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legal questions in connection with the trial. The indictment by the 
Prosecuting Attorney, several hundred pages in length, will be 
answered in the same detailed manner. Thus all precautions have 
been taken by us to bring the trial to a favorable conclusion for us. 

In these circumstances I would propose first awaiting the further 
course of the trial. Should it develop that miscarriages of justice 
are involved, the question of possible retaliatory measures against 
Uruguayan nationals who live in the territories occupied by us could 
be re-examined. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister pursuant to the in- 
struction of October 26.8 


Freytag 


*Barandon, Consul General at Valparaiso, Chile, received instructions regard- 
ing this assignment with telegram No. 26 sent by Weizsiicker on Sept. 29; the 
Legation in Montevideo was notified of Barandon’s assignment in Weizsiicker’s 
telegram No. 185 of Sept. 29 (64/44364-65). 


* Not found. 
No. 266 - 
85/23090 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
St.S. No. 799 Bertin, October 31, 1940. 


I took advantage of the new American Chargé’s* initial visits to 
remonstrate with him pursuant to Herr Thomsen’s suggestion regard- 
ing the defamation of the members of our Embassy and our Consular 
Missions in the United States. I followed almost entirely the text 
of telegram No, 2323 from Washington, and I asked the Chargé to 
report to Washington on our conversation. As to the particulars I 
reminded Mr. Morris that the State Department was acquainted with 
all that was requisite. When he raised the argument of the so-called 
freedom of the press in the United States, I interrupted Mr. Morris 
to point out to him that such an excuse was inconsistent with the rule 
of international law and order constantly stressed by the United 
States. 


I conducted the conversation with outward calm but with great 
earnestness and emphasis. 


WEezsickeR 





*Leland B. Morris, former Consul General at Vienna, was introduced by 
Alexander Kirk on Oct. 3, 1940 (35/22934). 
* Document No. 244. 
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No. 267 
4378/H082872 ; 
Memorandum by an Official of the Department for German 
Internal Affairs 
Brat, October 31, 1940. 
zu D TIT 157 g3 


Subject: Removal of Jews from the Gaue of Saarpfalz and Baden. 


By order of the Fiihrer all Jews from the Gaue of Baden and 
Saarpfalz were deported to unoccupied France on October 22 and 23, 
1940, in nine special trains. The Gestapo headquarters in Karlsruhe, 
Neustadt a.d.H. and Saarbrticken were ordered by the Reichsfihrer 
SS to prepare and to carry out this operation in secret. The Jews 
were awakened at 6:00 a. m. on the morning of the 22nd; they had an 
opportunity to eat and to take 50 kilograms of baggage with them. In 
9 special trains, 7 from the Gau Baden and 2 from the Gau Saarpfalz, 
the Jews were deported via Alsace and Lorraine. A total of 6,504 Jews 
were involved. The action went off smoothly and almost unnoticed by 
’ the public. 

As SS-Hauptsturmfiihrer Giinter of the Reich Main Security Office 
told me, they considered notifying the French Government. This was 
not done, however—for what reason is not known. All of the trains 
went by way of Chalon sur Saéne. 

The Armistice Commission has requested instructions as to what 
attitude they should take with respect to the French, who have asked 
for information.? ; 

Submitted herewith to Minister Luther.* 

; Referat D III 
‘ToDENHOFER 


*D III 157 g.: Not printed (4378/E082866). This was a memorandum of Dec. 
7 by Rademacher of Division D III, restating the Foreign Minister’s decision in 
this matter, as laid down in the marginalia, printed in footnote 3. 

*The French inquiry had been reported in telegram No. 207 of Oct. 28-from 
Wiesbaden (368/207184). A subsequent French inquiry about Germany’s inten- 
tions in the matter combined with a request that these “6,000 German nationals” 
be sent back to Germany was reported by Hencke in telegram No. 245 of Nov. 
19 (368/207287-88). Cf. La Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission 
allemande d’ Armistice, vol. m1, pp. 244-245. 

* Marginal notes: 

“To the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat with the request for instructions by the 
Foreign Minister regarding the last paragraph. Lu[ther], Oct. 31.” 

“Treat ina dilatory manner. R[ibbentrop].”. 

“The Representative of the Foreign Ministry with the Armistice Commission 
and the Embassy in Paris have instructions to treat the matter in a dilatory 
‘manner. R[ademacher], Dec. 6.” 
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No. 268 
136/74430 
Memorandum by an Official of Political Division . 


Beruin, October 31, 1940. 
Pol. IM 1184 g. Rs. 


The Naval War Staff states that it is necessary, in connection with 
naval operations in the Bay of Biscay, to be able to supply German 
destroyers with fuel in out-of-the-way bays of the Spanish coast. For 
this purpose German tankers would be sent there; filling up would be 
done at night in order to make sure that it was kept secret. The Naval 
War Staff has noted, in this connection, that the Spanish Government 

has already shown an accommodating attitude with respect to the 
supplying of German submarines. 

The Naval War Staff requests an expression of view and that the 
Spanish Government be accordingly informed. 

Herewith submitted to Ambassador Ritter. 

Kramarz 


* See document No. 450. 
No. 269 
182/85547-48 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Bucwarest, November 1, 1940-—1: 40 a.m. 
No. 1948 of October 31 Received November 1—6: 25 a. m. 


The first major conflict between Horia Sima and General Anto- 
nescu has broken out. Both told me in confidence about the incident. 
It is a matter of differences [set forth] in a handwritten letter ad- 
dressed by Sima to the General—to whom he otherwise remains loyal 
and whom he regards as a deliverer at a decisive moment—demanding 
total power for the Legionnaire movement. In the letter, which was 
read to me by a confidant of the General on the latter’s instructions, 
Sima criticizes the General’s interfering with the activities of the Le- 
gionnaire police, his inadequate suppression, and even tolerance, of the 
activity of old politicians such as Dinu Bratianu and Maniu, the pub- 
lication in the press of notices about discussions with former Liberals; 
and he [insists] that the Legionnaire economic order must at last be 
established. This is discussed in broad outline: The Guard needs 
conspicuous proofs, for example also in the field of price structure, ete. 

Some of the criticisms directed against the General are, from the 
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‘point of view of the Legionnaires fully justified; others, especially 
with respect to the direction of the economy indicate naive concep- 
tions about a transformation of the Rumanian economy. Since Horia 
Sima asked me to do so, I gave the General my views and will pre- 
sumably have another intimate talk with him on Sunday. In many 
questions the General still adheres to old views and does not act with 
the necessary vigor against the intrigues of former party leaders and 
professional politicians who are constantly harassing him. In the 
economic sphere, on the other hand, we must in our own interest, if 
for no other reason, oppose the plans of Sima and his youthful ad- 
visers. In view of the close connection between our economy and the 
- (one group missing) and the carrying out of our extensive plans for 
investment, we cannot. permit any economic experimentation. Min- 
ister Neubacher is assisting me by concurrent discussions with Sima 
and Antonescu; for continued smooth cooperation between these two 
- men is necessary, 1) because the Guard alone is too weak to restore 
Rumania’s badly shaken economic and political system, and the Gen- 
eral is our guarantee of tranquillity and order in Rumania; 2) a fail- 
ure of the machinery of the state and the economy to function would 
be blamed on Germany. 
Therefore it is necessary that we support and encourage Antonescu 
and Sima, but not one against the other. 
Fasricrus 


No. 270 
2366/489244-47 | : 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT. Bertin, November 1, 1940—3: 00 a. m. 
SECRET. Received November 1—3: 40 a. m. 


No. 1557 of November 1 


“With reference to your telegram No. 1836 of October 112 

According to a telegram from the Embassy in Tokyo dated Oc- 
- tober 30,? the Japanese have now made a new proposal regarding the 
formation of the commissions provided for by the Tripartite Pact, 
which, surprisingly enough, is entirely different from their own origi- 
nal proposals. According to the new proposal no main commissions 
at all, but only military and economic commissions, are to be estab- 


~~ 


+ This telegram sent by Bismarck reported Italian proposals regarding the 
organization of the commissions provided for in the Tripartite Pact (2366/- 
48922427). See document No. 153. 

* Not found. 
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lished in Tokyo as well as in Berlin and Rome. These commissions 
would submit their proposals to the Governments. Only when their 
subject matter had to do with political affairs would the proposals be 
taken up by the Foreign Ministers. “ 

Evidently this change in the original Japanese position is related 
to the internal discord between the military authorities and the For- 
eign Ministry in Japan. 

I do not consider the new Japanese proposal acceptable. The Tri- 
partite Pact is a highly political treaty, application and implementa- 
tion of which must be without restriction in the hands of the responsi- 
ble political authorities, ic., the Foreign Ministers, The Japanese 
interpretation would result in depriving the Foreign Ministers to a 
large extent of the initiative in the application and implementation 
as well as of constant supervision over it. Furthermore, the point 
of departure must be the fact that the questions to be dealt with by 
the technical commissions will almost without exception have for- 
eign policy significance. 

I therefore consider the only practical conception to be the forma- 
tion of a main commission for Tokyo on the one hand and one for 
Berlin and Rome on the other, each under the chairmanship of a 
Foreign Minister and with representatives of the Foreign Ministries 
as the sole remaining members. Thus the main commission in Tokyo 
would be composed of the Japanese Foreign Minister and the German 
and Italian Ambassadors there. The European main commission, 
which should meet alternately in Berlin and Rome, would consist, 
when meeting in Berlin, of the Reich Foreign Minister as well as the 
Italian Ambassador and Japanese Ambassador here and, when meet- 
ing in Rome, of the Italian Foreign Minister and the German Am- 
bassador and Japanese Ambassador there. It should be left to the 
chairmen of the main commissions whether they wish to call in mili- 
tary or economic experts to their discussions. 

The military and economic subcommissions would convene only by 
instruction of the main commission, would deal only with the questions 
referred to them by the latter, and would then have to submit their 
proposals to the main commission. The military subcommissions 
would be composed of representatives of the military departments, 
the economic subcommissions of representatives of the economic, trans- 
portation, and finance departments. It would be expedient, however, 
to attach also representatives of the Foreign Ministries to the sub- 
commissions. The armed forces Attachés in Tokyo and officials of the 
two Embassies there with experience in economic matters would come 
into consideration as German-Italian members of the subcommissions, 
For Europe only one military and one economic subcommission would 
be set up which, like the main commission for Europe, should meet 
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alternately in Berlin and in Rome. Their composition: would 
correspond to the composition of the subcommissions in Tokyo. 

This conception would also have the advantage that the two Axis 
Powers could easily arrange for a unified stand. 

In so far as the military authorities of the three Powers wish to deal 
jointly with matters of a purely technical military nature which do 
not require or are not suitable for deliberations in committees, they 
could get in touch with one another in such matters in the usual way 
through the armed forces Attachés. 

Please discuss the matter at once with the Italian Government and 
ask it, if it agrees with my foregoing proposals, to give appropriate 
instructions immediately to the Italian Ambassador in Tokyo.’ 

RieBENTROP 


*In telegram No. 1975 of Nov. 1 (2032/445005), Ambassador Mackensen re- 
ported that Ciano fully concurred with Ribbentrop’s views and had instructed 
the Italian Ambassador in Tokyo to support the German conception in the 
question of the commissions for the Tripartite Pact. On Dec. 10, Weizsicker 
informed Mackensen in telegram No. 1833 (2366/489269-71) that a Japanese 
memorandum had been handed to the Ambassadors of Germany and Italy in 
Tokyo which was substantially in accord with the German proposals. The 
German Ambassador would be authorized to sign the Japanese memorandum 
even though it contained some changes with respect to the setup of the military 
and economic commissions. In telegram No. 2278 of Dec. 12 (2366/489272), 
Ambassador Mackensen reported that Count Ciano expressed full concurrence 
with the German proposal 


No. 271 
121/120107-08 
Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Parts, November 1, 1940. 
No. 1049 of October 31 Received November 1—4: 15 a. m. 

For the Foreign Minister through Likus. 

Today SS-Oberfiihrer Dunker accompanied by SS-Gruppenfihrer 
Bergemann and Professor Dr. Liier, the head of the economic depart- 
ment under the chief of the civil administration in Lorraine, came 
’ to see me on instructions of the chief of the civil administration in 
Lorraine, Gauleiter Biirckel, in order to let me know that on Monday 
morning there would take place the evacuation of pro-French Lor- 
rainers to unoccupied France, with Lyon as the assembling point. 
Altogether, the evacuation of 100,000 persons, mostly of peasant 
origin, was anticipated. There are to be four trains daily, each carry- 
ing approximately 1,000 persons. Gauleiter Biirckel is asking me to 
inform the French Government. I replied that such an official com- 
munication could be made only by the Armistice Commission in 
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Wiesbaden, which so far had not been informed at all about the 
matter. In my view, I could only take the question up unofficially 
with the French Government, and then only if I received the appro- 
priate instructions from the Foreign Minister. Representatives of 
Gauleiter Biirckel told me day before yesterday that they had received 
by telegram the Foreign Minister’s assent to the operation. 

In the situation which has developed between the German and 
French Governments following Montoire, such a sudden, unilateral 
scheduling of the evacuation appears to me politically objectionable. 
The evacuation needs intensive propagandistic preparation among the 
French population of both the occupied and unoccupied territory by 
means of emphasis on the voluntary resettlement of her own fellow- 
nationals by the victorious Power, Germany. It needs, further, tech- 
nical preparation on the part of the French officials who have the 
responsibility for receiving and taking care of the people who are 
evacuated. Also the question of the dispossession and indemnifica- 
tion of the evacuated persons has to be clarified by the Armistice 
Commission in Wiesbaden from the legal point of view. Unless these 
preparations are made, it is certainly to be anticipated that the evacu- 
ation will give English inflammatory propaganda a great impetus 
and will compromise most severely the propaganda initiated by the 
French Government after Montoire. 

I therefore request postponement of the evacuation to a time more 
favorable from the political point of view, when the operation may 
find its natural place within the framework of a general settlement 
between Germany and France. Such an appropriate moment might 
perhaps be at hand when the French public can be informed of a 
relaxation of the line of demarcation and of other economic and - 
political concessions. 


ABETZ 
No. 272 
121/120110-12 
Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram en clair 
MOST URGENT Paris, November 1, 1940—3: 40 a. m. 
No. 1051 of October 31 Received November 1—4: 30 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister through Senior Counselor Likus. 

Today there was a luncheon at the Embassy and a subsequent con- 
ference attended by Laval, Huntziger, and Bouthillier, as well as the 
new Military Commander in France, General von Stiilpnagel, Ad- 
Toiral Saalwachter, Quartermaster General Wagner, General of the 


sae neneeeaneaentemaaaaaes 


* See documents Nos. 259 and 264, 
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Luftwaffe Hanesse, various experts with the Military Commander in 
France and, as representatives of the Armistice Commission in Wies- 
baden, Minister Hemmen and Lieutenant Colonel Speidel. In ac- 
cordance with instructions the German participants maintained a 
noncommittal attitude during the conversations. Laval, as spokesman 
for the French, expressed appreciation of the Fiihrer’s decision to 
take the road of cooperation with the defeated opponent, and stated 
once more on behalf of his Government that all of the members of the 
Cabinet had given their consent without reservation to the policy 
adopted by Pétain at Montoire. The offer of cooperation on the part 
of the German Reich Chancellor represented a generous gesture that 
was unique in history. The Reich Chancellor had not demanded of 
France that she declare war on England. He had demanded of 
France that she join a European coalition against England and 
within the framework of this coalition carry out military coopera- 
tion primarily in Africa. If public opinion in France could speedily 
be given some information regarding the first steps of carrying out 
the policy of cooperation, the political climate of France would change 
very quickly. Everything that facilitated cooperation made Eng- 
land’s situation more difficult; everything that impeded it gave an 
impetus to English propaganda. He wanted to express once again 
what he had stated several times before in the Council of Ministers: 
England dragged us into this war; she did nothing to help us win it. 
When we were beaten she betrayed us and gave us notice that from 
her point of view we were nothing but mercenaries in her service—to 
say nothing of the subsequent events at Mers-el-Kebir, Alexandria, 
and Dakar. Therefore all good Frenchmen must hope for a German 
victory, since only this would make possible a peace which would 
- guarantee European cooperation also for the future. As practical 
matters requiring urgent solution Laval mentioned the necessity of a 
stronger military effort to reconquer France’s rebellious colonies and 
the granting of economic concessions which could be held up propa- 
gandistically to the masses of the population as resulting from the 
policy decided on at Montoire. In regard to the first point General 
Huntziger handed over a memorandum meant for the Armistice 
Commission, that will (one group evidently missing) in Wiesbaden 
tomorrow? In this memorandum Huntziger asks for the following: 


1. The right to recruit volunteers for the armistice army in occupied 
France, too. 


*The text of this memorandum was communicated to the Foreign Ministry 
by telephone on Nov. 2 (368/207203--05). 
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2. Increase of the North African army to 120,000 men and the 
French Navy to 65,000 men and 2,600 officers. - 

3. Release from captivity of a number of professional soldiers of 
the colonial army, among then General Carles, who held a command 
in French Equatorial Africa shortly before the war. 

4, Increase in the military forces in French West Africa so as to 
increase the possibilities for defense and to carry out offensive 
counterblows. 

5. Rearmament of a number of units of the Navy, in particular 
the submarine arm. 

6. Facilitating transportation in the Mediterranean. 


General Huntziger stated that an active military operation against 
the rebellious colonies would be effective only if German and Italian 
consent to the necessary reinforcements of troops and material could 
be given as quickly as possible in each case. He as Chief of the 
French Army, Darlan as Chief of the French Navy, and Bergeret as 
Chief of the French Air Force were on hand at Vichy in case the 
Germans and Italians desired conversations regarding a speedier pro- 
cedure. In the economic field Laval raised the question whether 
direct conversations could not be started in Paris next week between 
Minister Hemmen and Finance Minister Bouthillier on the possibility 
of a reduction in the occupation costs, a relaxation of the demarcation 
line, and a changed ratio between the value of the franc and that of 
the reichsmark. He also termed it important to detach the two 
northern départements of France from the Belgian Military Admin- 
istration and to place them under the Military Commander in 
France? The Montoire meeting had caused tremendous excitement 
in France. The danger existed that the exaggerated pessimism 
would be followed by an exaggerated optimism, which could all too 
easily change into a feeling of disappointment. France knew that 
the damage caused by the war could not be done away with in a few 
days or weeks, not even in years. But precisely for this reason it 
was necessary to give public opinion the impression that the policy 
of Montoire represented a beginning in the recovery of France. 

ABETZ 


* See document No. 208, annex. 

: For a French account of this meeting, see Yves Bouthillier, Le Drame de 
Vichy, vol. 1: Face @ VEnnemi: Face @ PAU#+é (Paris, 1950), pp. 204-205. For 
& memorandum by Hemmen in French giving an account of this conference 
which is in parts more detailed than the document printed here, see ibid., 
annex No. 3, pp. 293-296. This memorandum by Hemmen has not been found 
in Foreign Ministry files. 

461889-—60-—_35 
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No. 273 


136/74436 
The Ambassador in Spain to the aee Ministry 


Telegram ~ 


No. 3712 of November 1 Maonrp, November 1, 1940. 
Received November 1—3: 15 p. m. 


Also for the Chief of the Security Police, Zimmerstrasse 16. 

Today I gave diplomatic visa No. 207 (Spanish passport No. 1763 
issued by the Civil Governor of San Sebastian on October 26, 1939), 
and frontier recommendation No. 12 to the Spanish citizen Sefiorita 
Maria Carmen Fernandez de Heredia of the private secretariat of 
the Spanish Foreign Minister. This person is leaving here today 
by Lufthansa plane, flight K22, and should arrive in Berlin via 
Stuttgart on Sunday afternoon.: She is traveling at the official direc- 
tion of the Spanish Foreign Minister in order to bring a letter to the 
Fuhrer. The Spanish Embassy in Berlin is informed. Contents 


of the letter are so far not known.? 
SToHRER 


*Nov. 8 

7In telegram No. 3718 of Nov. 2 (186/74437) Stohrer gave.the following 
additional information: 

“The Foreign Minister told me that the letter of the Candillo to the Flihrer 
deals with certain matters which were discussed at Hendaye and respecting 
which Franco had promised more specific statements.” 

Weizsicker noted in his memorandum of Nov. 4 (186/74440) that the Spanish 
Ambassador had delivered the letter on Nov. 3 and had stated that the person 
who had brought it would remain in Berlin for 2 or 3 days and could take 
back Hitler’s reply if it were ready. 

No copy of Franco’s letter has been found in the files of the German Foreign 
Ministry. Regarding Hitler’s reply, see documents Nos. 352 and 398, 

‘ The Halder Diary for Nov. 4 contains the following entry concerning the 
etter: 

“2:30 p.m. meeting with the Fiihrer (Present: Keitel, Jodl, Deyle, 
Schmundt, Engel, the Commander in Chief of the Army, myself) .... 

“2) Spain.- In a letter to the Fiihrer, Franco has promised that he will 
Seriously carry out the agreements which he has made orally—i.e., enter 
in on our side. 

“The Fiihrer now intends to press for Spain’s entrance into the war. 
Possible English reactions: English landing on the West Coast of Africa. 
English landing in Morocco, Spanish, and Portuguese islands. 

“France wants, and is able, to defend her territory herself. In case of 
necessity Spain must be helped in the defense of her islands.” 


No. 274. 


B19/B003834-86 
. Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


Brruin, November 1, 1940. 


The Finnish Minister, who had made an urgent appointment with 
me today, began by saying that presumably I knew about his last 
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conversation with State Secretary von Weizsicker on the Petsamo 
matter? and the so-called Veltjens agreement.? I replied that I knew 
about the conversation, but not the details of the agreement, since 
the Foreign Ministry had not participated in it. . 

The Minister then made the following statement, on the basis of 
a telegram that he had received from Helsinki: 


“On October 30 the Finnish Minister in Moscow * had a conversa- 
tion with Deputy Foreign Minister Vyshinsky. Vyshinsky referred 
therein to the statement of English Ambassador Cripps on the Pet- 
samo concession. at Kivimik believed that this referred to Cripps’ 
statement of last July to the effect that England concurred in the 
transfer of the concession to Russia—a statement which in Kivimiki’s 
opinion had since then proved to be a misunderstanding.) The Fin- 
nish Minister replied to Vyshinsky that: 1) the Canadian nickel 
company had categorically and in writing rejected a transfer of the 
concession; 2) the English Minister in Helsinki* had stated to the 
Finnish Government that the English Government would not agree 
to a transfer of the concession; 3) the Finnish Government could 
therefore do nothing in this question and reper instead a long- 
term agreement on nickel deliveries. WVyshinsky replied with the 
question whether Finland was, then, an English colony. The matter 
was serious; Finland had month after month postponed a definitive 
statement. Ifthe reply of the Minister was the final answer of the 
Finnish Government, the Soviet Government would be compelled to 
take the appropriate measures. Vyshinsky added that he would wait 
another 2 or 3 days for the final reply. Deliveries and concessions 
were two different questions.” § 


M. Kivimiki thereupon repeated the request he had already ex- 
pressed to Herr von Weizsicker that the German Government now 
inform the Soviet Government in Moscow that in the event of a 
withdrawal of the concession of the Canadian nickel company Ger- 
many had a right of pre-emption on the concession. He added that 
the German option right was based on the fact that Germany had 
first laid claim to the concession as early as last May in the Schnurre 
negotiations and had subsequently concluded an express agreement 
(Veltjens agreement) with the Finnish Government. At this point 
M. Kivimiki read to me the text of the pertinent section of the Velt- 
Jens agreement, which he had copied in his notebook. He remarked 
that the Veltjens agreement had been concluded in accordance with 
the instructions of Reichsmarschall Géring. He, Kivimaki, had re- 
ceived the impression from a social conversation with Colonel Velt- 
jens that in the opinion of the Reichsmarschall Finland should not 





* See document No. 258 and footnote 1. 
* See document No. 139. 
: Jubo K. Paasikivi. 
poe Gordon Medlicott Vereker. 
aasikivi's telegram of Oct. 30 to the Finnish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
is printed as document No. 37 in Finland Reveals Her Secr in 
1 4 3 et Do 
Soviet Policy, March 1940-June 1941, p. 73. : ee 
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give the concession to Russia. In view of the seriousness of the 
situation M. Kivimaki asked whether he might receive a reply 
tomorrow. . 

I promised him that I would attend to the matter with the utmost 
_ dispatch, =~ 

In my memorandum of October 30 regarding the conversation 
between Weizsiicker and Kivimiki I made a proposal on page 3 
for.a reply to M. Kivimilki.® I still consider this reply advisable, 
but after the sentence, “It seems to us that a sufficient reason would 
be that the Finnish Government cannot nullify the Canadian con- 
cession”, I recommend the following addition: 


Since the Canadian nickel company has categorically and in writ- 
ing rejected a transfer of the concession and the English Government 
has likewise declared through its Minister in Helsinki that it is 
opposed to a transfer of the concession, the Finnish Government 
cannot modify its position because the British Ambassador made 
apparently informal statements to the contrary to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Such statements by the English Ambassador in Moscow 
have not created any new situation in the relations between Finland 
and England that makes it possible for the Finnish Government to 
modify the position it has hitherto taken on the question in accord- 
ance with civil and constitutional law and political considerations. 


Herewith to be submitted to the Foreign Minister through the 
State Secretary with the request for instructions as to whether the 
Finnish Minister here may be given a reply of the foregoing 
content.” * 
. Wirrent 


* Document No. 258. 

"In a subsequent memorandum of Nov. 5 (B19/B008845-46) Wiehl recorded 
learning that the Finns agreed on Nov. 1 to transfer the concession to a Russo- 
Finnish corporation, on the condition that the Soviet Government secure the 
consent of the British Government and of the Canadian company, and a re- 
nunciation by Germany of its claims. (Cf. document No. 38, Finland Reveals 

' Her Secret Documents on Soviet Policy, March 1940-June 1941, pp. 73-74.) 

Wiehl considered that Kivimiki’s request was therefore superseded. Ger- 
many should wait to see if the Soviet Government would apply to it for a 
renunciation. 7 : = 


No. 275 ’ 


104/112629 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
" MOST URGENT . Moscow, November 2, 1940—12: 50 a. m. 
. No. 2310 of November 1 Received November 2—5: 50 p. m. 


Also for State Secretary Landfried and Admiral Witzell. 
At today’s session? Mikoyan vigorously demanded agreement re- 


See document No. 170 and footnote 3.. 
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garding the 38-cm. turrets and the armor plate and made it the 
condition for any further concession by the Soviets in other important 
matters. Referring to the low prices for Soviet products, particu- 
larly grain, which are considerably below the prices obtained by the 
Soviet Union in other countries, Mikoyan demands agreement at 
the price of 85 million reichsmarks compared with the price of 90 
million reichsmarks last demanded in Berlin. In the statements of 
Mikoyan, the displeasure of the Soviet Government was expressed 
at our no longer wanting to carry out the deliveries of war material 
promised in the economic agreements.? In the interest of the suc- 
cess of the negotiations here it will be necessary to dispel this dis- 
trust by a quick agreement regarding turrets and armor plate. 

Please send Schottky * and Navy experts here as soon as possible 
so that final statements may be made on both issues.$ 

ScHNURRE 
ScHULENBURG 

* See vol. vim of this series, document No. 607. 

* See document No. 318. 

‘Of the Ministry of Economics. 

*A draft reply signed by Walter (2097/453287) stated that Schottky was 


leaving for Moscow on Monday, but that it seemed inadvisable to send Navy 
experts until it was evident what technical details needed to be cleared up. 


No. 276 


182/85553 
The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 1971 of November 1 Bucuarest, November 2, 1940—1: 45 a. m. 
Received November 2—~7:50 a. m. 


T request that the most drastic action be taken to stop the highly 
undesirable invasion by representatives of German private industry 
seeking business. There are increasing reports that (one group 
garbled) of German industry are making their appearance in Ruma- 
nian firms and factories, indicating their interest and announcing that 
they will acquire them or participate in them. The instances of bad 
behavior show that plunderers with no standing have set out in order 
to make their fortunes in allegedly occupied Rumania. For political 
reasons I propose vigorous intervention by the Foreign Minister. 

NEUBACHER 
Fasricrus 
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No. 277 


104/112626 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry — 


Telegram 
URGENT _ Moscow, November 2, 1940—-2: 30 a. m. 
No. 2313 of November 1. Received November 2—7:50 a.m, 


For the State Secretary. 

With reference to my telegram No. 2310.1 

In today’s discussion between Schnurre and Mikoyan, Mikoyan 
complained in a tone of obvious annoyance that we were not willing to 
undertake the delivery of war material desired by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, yet we were delivering war material to Finland and other 
countries. 

This is the first time that our deliveries of arms to Finland have been 
mentioned by the Soviets. 


ScHULENBURG 


+ Document No. 275. 


No. 278 


368/207216 
The Director of the Legal Department to Ambassador Abetz 


Telegram 
No. 1168 Bertin, November 2, 1940—10: 30 p. m. 


To be submitted at once to the Ambassador in person. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1049 of October 312 

In spite of the misgivings which you expressed, the Fiihrer decided 
after the matter was presented to him by the Foreign Minister that 
the evacuation of the Lorrainers is to be carried out at once. The 
Representative of the Foreign Ministry with the Armistice Com- 
mission is being informed of this at the same time? You are au- 
thorized to inform the French Government in an unofficial and friendly 
manner that the operation is underway without, however, entering 
into any sort of negotiations with it on the subject. In doing so you 
can point out that the French themselves have made radio appeals 
inviting the people to return, and that the people to be resettled for 


their part wish voluntarily to return to France.$ 
Gaus 


1 Document No. 271. . 

* This information was transmitted to Wiesbaden by teletype on Nov. 2. The 
file copy is in the form of an unnumbered telegram (121/120125). Cf. docu- 
ment No. 282, footnote 1. : 

* See, further, document No, 282, 
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No. 279 
35/23097-08 
Memorandum by Ambassador Dieckhoff 


Berruin, November 2, 1940. 


It would be a good idea, as I already told Minister Schmidt on 
the telephone yesterday, if we settled in our own minds even before 
November 5, what position Germany ought to take on the outcome 
of the elections in America. For we must anticipate that as soon as 
the definitive result of the presidential election is known, the eyes 
of the world will be turned on Germany above all, and that if we do 
not come out promptly with a clear-cut statement, enemy propaganda 
will claim that the Germans have been made speechless, that they 
are embarrassed over the outcome of the election, etc. 

1. If Roosevelt is elected with a large majority, I would suggest 
we say that the outcome of the election was not surprising in view of 
the hysterical hate campaign and election propaganda. It was only 
to be hoped that the American people may not have to regret its 
choice later on as bitterly as it did Wilson’s election in 1916, which 
despite the previously given promise regarding the United States’ 
entry into the war, led to the killing and maiming of many American 
soldiers and the loss of billions of dollars. An especially interesting 
feature of the election contest had been that both candidates promised 
the electorate in solemn declarations that they would not lead Amer- 
ica into the war, a fact which proved that the good sense of the 
American people abhorred entering into war in all circumstances. 
It now remained to be seen whether Roosevelt would keep this promise 
or whether, taking Wilson as his model, he would break his word and 
push his people into the war. 

2. If Roosevelt is elected with only a bare majority, I suggest we 
should take the same position as under 1., with the addition, that the 
victory was won by only a narrow margin and that this indicated 
that the President had not, by any means, the vote of the entire 
people. This bare majority obviously quite clearly reflected the fact 
that the American people had no desire to be pushed into the war. 

3. If the election, while ending in Roosevelt’s victory, results in 
strengthening the Republican opposition in the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate, this would be the fact to point out. I suggest 
we should say in that case that Germany was wondering, in view 
of the growing opposition in Congress, whether the President would 
be able henceforth to pursue his warmongering policy as he had in 
the past. 

4. If Willkie is elected, I suggest we say that this outcome caused 
no surprise in Germany. The election proved the good sense of the 
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majority of the American people, who had definitely divorced them- 
selves from the warmongering of Roosevelt and his followers (Mor- 
genthau, Ickes, Jackson, Bullitt, etc.). Roosevelt bore a great 
measure of the responsibility for this war by reason of his meddling | 
with European affairs; the disappearance of this troublemaker was 
a welcome development. For the rest, the German people were calmly 
waiting to see what political course the newly-elected President would 
take. Germany was ready to cooperate with any American Govern- 
ment that did not take a hostile position toward her. 

DireckHorr © 


sa No. 280 
2141/468335-36 a 
_ The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Bucwazest,: November 3, 1940. 
No. 1978 of November 3 Received November 3—12:00 p. m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 1593 of October 31.1 
Serious conference crisis. Just before today’s plenary session, 
Sobolev told me that his instructions, received this morning in reply 
to the question suggested by me, were to the effect that he should 
insist on the creation of a Russo-Rumanian Danube administration 
as the sole international institution on the maritime Danube and to 
reject a retention of a four power commission (Germany, Italy, 

~ Rumania, Soviet Union). 

-In pursuance of his instructions, he proposed that the first three 
articles of the Soviet draft be discussed.” In order to exhaust all 
possibilities of reaching an accord, I read aloud a prepared state- 
ment regarding the status of the unofficial exchange of views, which 
. is now being telegraphed separately. The Italian, who had previ- 
ously declared himself in agreement with the text of the statement, 
and the Rumanian, briefly stated their assent. 

In a further discussion held by the four leaders of the delegations 
and lasting over 3 hours, the attempt was made in vain to reach an 
agreement on the above procedure that would make possible the 
dissolution of the present European Danube Commission and the 


* See document No. 249, footnote 5. 

*For a published German text of the Soviet draft, see Peter, “Die Sowjet- 
Regierung und die Donaumiindung Ende 1940,” Auswartige Politik, January— 
‘February 1944, pp. 26-27. 

*Transmitted in telegram No. 1979 of Nov. 3 (711/262198-200). 
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continuation of negotiations. Attempts are (one group garbled) 
being continued. The Russian is willing, to be sure, to have a short 
adjournment in order to request instructions once more; he has stated, 
however, that he did not think he would be authorized by the Soviet 
Government to participate in an agreement for dissolution of the | 
European Danube Commission if there should be insistence in any 
form on retention of a four power conference and the mixed 
administration proposed by the Russians were not accepted as the 
basis of future negotiations. He had likewise received instructions 
to insist on acceptance of the Russian position on the question of 
warships, 
Proposals for further handling of the matter will follow‘ after 

another talk tomorrow. 

Marrivus 

Fasricrus 


“See document No. 283. 


No. 281 


182/85554 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Bucuaresr, November 3, 1940—1:45 p. m. 
No. 1983 of November 3 Received November 3—7: 30 p. m. 


Obstinate adherence of the Russians to their proposal in the mari- 
time Danube commission (cf. today’s telegram from Martius‘) 
shows that they: 

1, want to push Germany away from the mouth of the Danube; 

2. do not want to pursue a policy of reasonable understanding with 
Germany in the Danube and Black Sea area but at best one of black- 
mail. It is widely assumed here that the Russians are already firmly 
bound to our enemies; or, in any case, that they want to create 
political, perhaps not economic, difficulties for us in the Balkans. 
Concern among members of the Legion, who as Sima tells me are 
comple‘ely pro-German, is very great. Communist agitation is on 
the inciease. Communists try to infiltrate the Legionnaire movement. 
The situation calls for attention. 


Fasricrvus 





* Doctunent No. 280, 
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‘No. 282 


868/207215 
The Representative of tis Foreign Ministry With the German 
Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


“ 


Telegram en clair 


‘Wirssapen-HWIX, November 3, 19404: 20 p. m. 
No. 214 of November 3 Received November 8—4:45 p. m. 


With reference to your telegram No, 284 of November 21 and to 
my telegram No. 212 of November 2.” 

1. After having first consulted Gauleiter Biirckel, I doday- in-. 
formed the representative of the French Foreign Ministry about the: 
evacuation operation from Lorraine to France which will begin on 
November 4.3 As arranged with Gauleiter Biirckel I referred in this 
connection to the statements contained in his telegram of November 
2 to General Stiilpnagel (cf. telegram of November 2). 

Counselor of Embassy de Saint Hardouin* promised that he would 
notify his Government at once.5 

2. Ambassador Abetz informs me by telephone that as early as 
yesterday he notified Count de Brinon unofficially of the impending 
evacuation operation, stating in this connection that the French 
delegation would receive official notice from the Armistice Com- 
mission. 


HENcKEE 


Presumably this is the same telegram as that referred to 3 in document 
No. 278, footnote 2. 

* This telegram transmitted to the Foreign Ministry the text of a telegram . 
from Gauleiter Biirckel to General Stiilpnagel statin@ that, “several tens of 
thousands of the population in Lorraine have opted for France, i.e., have re- 
quested to be permitted to emigrate to France.” ‘The operation was to begin 
Monday, Nov. 4. It was desirable that the French authorities be informed. 
before these people arrived at the line of demarcation. (868/207210-11) 

*The date for the beginning of the operation was subsequently postponet to 
Nov. 11. See document No. 3381. 

Cf. La Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission allemande @d Armistice, 
vol, I, pp. 354-355. 

‘Chairman of the Subcommission on Foreign Affairs of the French delega- 
tion in Wiesbaden. 

"Cf. the account of this conversation in La Délégation francaise auprés de la 
Commission allemande d'Armistice, vol. 0, pp. 319-321. ; 
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No. 283 


2141/468352-53 
The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 1986 of November 3 BucHarest, November 3, 1940—8: 30 p. m. 
Received November 4—12: 30 a.m. 


With reference to our telegram No. 1985.1 

I. There is no longer any doubt that the cleverly directed Russian 
delegation has instructions to put through the Russo-Rumanian ad- 
ministration of the maritime Danube, without any German-Italian 
participation and with retention of Russian special privileges in the ~ 
Kiliya arm, and to assure to Russian warships and military trans- 
ports full freedom of movement in the purely Rumanian Sulina arm. 
Until these instructions are changed, all further negotiations must 
remain futile. On the other hand, dissolution of the present Euro- 
pean Commission of the Danube, of which France and England are 
still members, cannot well be postponed. 

II. The Rumanian Minister, Gafencu, sent a telegram from Mos- 
cow last evening reporting that the Russians are expecting Germany 
to yield (confidential communication from Pella’). 

IIT. Possibilities for further procedure: 


1, Representations in Moscow, in which case we run the danger of 
more evasions or other delays. 

2. Recall of the delegation so that it may give an oral report. In 
this case a decision would have to be made as to whether or not the 
secretariat is to stay here. 

3. After aera of the conference sine die, which could take 
place on Wednesday, a German-Italian, Italian-Rumanian special 
agreement on dissolution of the European Commission of the Danube, 
accompanied by an invitation to the Soviet Government to join. The 
draft for this, prepared with Pella and the Italians, will follow - 
separately.? 


The Russian reaction to this is certainly not to be ignored. I re- 
quest telegraphic instructions.* 


*This earlier telegram of the same day reported the failure of attempts to 
break the deadlock in the Bucharest negotiations (2141/468354-55). 
, Minister Pella, Rumanian delegate to the Danube conference. 

The French text of this draft was sent from Bucharest in telegram No. 1987 
of Nov. 3 (711/262188-89), while a German version was sent later that day in 
telegram No, 1988 (711/262190-91). 

“See document No. 288. 
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IV. The German. Vice Consul and the Italian chief pilot on the 
Sulina [channel] yesterday delivered material on improper mainte- 
nance of the Sulina channel together with an explanation to the 
German and Italian delegations. Conversation between the Ger- 
man and Italian members of the present Engineers’ committee with 
the Rumanian authorities 1s necessary. Arrival in Bucharest ar- 
ranged for Tuesday evening. [ request telegraphic instructions * as 
to whether or not there will be objections to the trip to Sulina for 
the purpose of ascertaining conditions on the spot. 

Martius 
Fasricrus 


*Not found. 


[Epvrrors’ Nors. The Commander of the 3d Armored Division, 
General Ritter von Thoma, who had been sent to Libya in connection 
with the possible dispatch of German armored units in support of 
the Italians (cf. document No. 199) reported to Hitler on November 
8, 1940. The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary 
of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff (August 1-November 30, 1940), 
contains the following entry for November 4 regarding Hitler’ S$ re- 
action to the report. 

“After the report of the Commander in Chief of the Army and of 

General Ritter von Thoma, the Fiihrer decided not to do anything 
for the present about sending an armored unit to Libya. He came to 
this decision for the following reasons: 
- “1, The lack of readiness of the Italians, as reported by General 
Ritter von Thoma, to continue the offensive against Egypt, for which 
reason the Italian leadership also shows no inclination at all to use a 
German assault unit in Egypt. 

“2. The unsatisfactory impressions which General Ritter von Thoma 
received of the Italian leadership at the headquarters of the Italian 
army group committed in Libya as well as at the Italian Tenth Army. 

“3, The meager results of the previous battles in Egypt, the un- 
favorable prospects for continuing the offensive at increasing distance 
from the base, the difficulties of water supply in spite of the measures 
previously taken by the Italians in this regard, and the marked de- 
crease in the efficiency of the motors of the vehicles employed in 
pane and Egypt.”] 
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No. 284 


35/23107-08 
The Chargé d’Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Wasuinaton, November 4, 1940—4: 18 [p. m.?] 
TOP SECRET Received November 5—7:55 a. m, 


No. 2384 of November 4 


With reference to your telegram No. 1236 of October 301 and our 
telegram No. 2376 of November 2.” 

The Irish-owned New York Enquirer published Sunday with big 
headlines on page 1 the text of Potocki’s report on Roosevelt’s prepa- 
rations for America’s entry into the war.? This newspaper is the 
only New York Sunday evening paper. Yesterday’s issue was 
brought out in a greatly enlarged edition of 250,000 copies. New 
York, which has the largest number of electors, holds a decisive role 
in the presidential election, and publication in New York on the eve 
of the election may therefore be regarded as especially effective. 

The precautions taken in launching this item will, as far as is tech- 
nically possible, ensure concealment of the [role of the] Embassy. 
This is all the more necessary because in the present situation the 
publisher of the newspaper and our go-betweens must be prepared, on 
account of the publication of the documents alone, to endure har- - 
assing interrogations and punitive measures. If in this connection 
the part played by the Embassy should be revealed in any way, such 
interference in American internal politics and direct personal attack 
by us on Roosevelt and his foreign policy, which this would prove, 
might furnish the desired occasion for rupture of diplomatic relations. 


* Not found. 

"In telegram No. 2376 of Nov. 2 (35/23096) Thomsen reported that be was 
arranging for publication, word for word, of Potocki’s report (see footnote 3) 
in the New York Enquirer. 

*This was an alleged report of Mar. 7, 1939, from the Polish Ambassador in 
the United States, Count Jerzy Potocki, to his Government (5111/H295505-09). 
Ribbentrop had enclosed the document with a memorandum submitted to Hitler 
on Oct. 25. The text of the memorandum indicates that he bad taken up the 
matter with Hitler even earlier. In the memorandum Ribbentrop informed 
Hitler of his plan to have the Polish document published in the Vélkischer 
Beobachter (5111/E295504). It was published there on Oct. 28. The draft of a 
German press communiqué in connection with the publication of this document 
is also in the files (5111/E295510-12). Further documents on the background 
of the publication of the Potocki document are filmed on serial 5111. 

See also vol. rx of this series, document No. 492. 
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In this context, I should report that when the American edition of the 
Bullitt documents‘ was distributed, the persons publicly connected 
with it were watched and investigated by the American secret police, 
so that new intermediaries had to be employed this time. 

.._ Other leading isolationist newspapers, especially in the Middle 
West, which were also approached by intermediaries, turned down 
(group garbled) Potocki report for two reasons. 

First, it would be unpatriotic and treasonable for Americans to use 
Nazi propaganda material and, besides, Potocki’s report contained 
nothing new and nothing sensational in comparison with the Warsaw 
documents published some time ago. The Republican election com- 
mittee [republikanische Wahlkommittee] likewise held on similar 
considerations that it could not make use of the report. 

‘ All materials here relating to this matter have been destroyed. 
Statement of expenses for this exchange of telegrams will follow. 
‘THOMSEN 


“ See vol. 1x of this series, documents Nos. 24, 26, and 31. 

*The words “exchange of telegrams” may be the result of an error in trans- 
mission. In telegram No. 25388 of Nov. 23 (84/62130) Thomsen reported ex- 
penses of $7,000 for dissemination of the Potocki report. The Washington copy 
of this telegram was destroyed in the Embassy. 


No. 285 
- 8485/E019439 ene 
: Ambassador Ritter to Ambassador Abetz 
Telegram , 
Special Security Handling Braun, November 4, 1940—5: 33 p. m. 
TOP SECRET Received November 4—5:45 p. m. 


No. 1177 of November 4 
“ Tobe decoded by the Chief of Mission personally. 

For Ambassador Abetz in person. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1051 of November 1, 1940. 

The Foreign Minister has instructed me to inform you, forthe 
present only for your own information, that he himself intends to 
meet with Laval in the very near future for the purpose of continuing 
the conversation between the Fiihrer and Pétain. Prior to this no 
one is to undertake separate conversations regarding the subjects for 
negotiation suggested by Laval on November 1, 1940. The High 
Command of the Wehrmacht and Minister Hemmen have been 
informed to the same effect. 


* Document No. 272, 
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It is the purpose of the planned meeting to open the eyes of-the 
French Government to the fact that the Reich Government is not 
going to accept one-sided conclusions in favor of France, such as 
Laval evidently hasin mind. Any additional negotiations subsequent 
to this will then have to be arranged along general lines and not for 
the purpose of carrying out technically the Armistice Agreement; nor 
will they therefore be conducted by the Armistice Commission, 
Rather, the meeting between the Fiihrer and Pétain is meant to usher 
in a new period in the relations between Germany and France, of the 
greatest significance for foreign policy; therefore the negotiations 
must remain in the hands of the Foreign Ministry, of course with the 
participation of the various military authorities concerned.? 

RiIrrer 


*On Nov. 8, Ritter told General Jod1 that the date for the meeting between 
Ribbentrop and Laval wag not yet set and that it might take place in 10 days 
or even later. On this occasion Ritter explained the Foreign Minister’s posi- 
tion regarding negotiations with Laval, saying that the French must be told 
that “negotiations” were not involved, since “negotiations in the proper meaning 
of the term could be conducted only after a prior general political settlement 
[Klérung].” (868/207231) 


No. 286 
77/58183 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Maprip, November 4, 1940. 
TOP SECRET Received November 4—9: 45 p. m. 


No. 3737 of November 4 


With reference to my telegram No. 3735 of Nov. 4.2 

The fact that the Spanish Government did not inform either the 
Italian Ambassador? or me in advance of the incorporation of the 
Tangier Zone is probably due to a certain feeling which has spread 
here after Hendaye and has suggested to the Spanish Government 
that it should act independently in order to assure itself of “Tangier 
at least.” 

The incorporation of Tangier may lead to difficulties immediately, 
since, as the Naval Attaché reported by telegraph this morning, a 
damaged Italian submarine entered the harbor of Tangier last night. 

STOHRER 





“In this telegram (77/58182) Stohrer had sent the text of a decree by the 
Spanish Commander in Tangier announcing that he was taking over as Gov- 
ernor of the Tangier Zone. (Spanish forces had been in Tangier since June 14.) 

Francesco Lequio. 

* Not found. 
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es No. 287 


449/22288T 
-Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 817 . Bertm, November 4, 1940. 
The Greek Minister, who called today on current business, again 
omitted to speak about the diplomatic relations between Greece and 
Germany. But he tried to give our conversation a personal note. 
He mentioned the strong sympathies Germany had gained in Greece 

- during the last two decades and which were now in jeopardy. When 
Rangabé said he felt he knew where we Germans were with our 
hearts, I curtly told him that we stood with our allies, the Italians. 
WezsicKeR 


[Evrrors’ Nore. On November 3 and part of November 4 Ciano 
visited Ribbentrop at Schénhof in the Sudetenland. No German 
record of their conversations has been found, but a memorandum by 
Ciano, dated November 4, is printed in his Z’Furopa verso la catas- 
trofe, pages 608-611; English translation in Malcolm Muggeridge, 
ed., Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers (London, 1948), pages 405-408. Ciano 
records that on this occasion Ribbentrop produced for signature the 
Secret German-Italian-Spanish Protocol (see document No. 221 and 
footnote 4). “At the actual moment of signing,” Ciano noted, “I re- 
quested and obtained a modification of article 5, which I shall take 
the liberty of explaining verbally to the Duce. The document will be 
sent to Serrano by air so that the Spanish representative may add 
his signature.” 

The text of the Protocol, in the form modified by Ciano at Schonhof 
and translated back into German after 1943 (see document No. 221, 
footnote 4) is as follows: 

Secrer Prorocon 
. Henpare, October 23, 1940. 


’ ae Italian, German, and Spanish Governments have. agreed-as 
ollows: . a 
1. The exch of views between the Fiihrer of the German Reich 
and the Chief of the Spanish State, following conversations between 
the Duce and the Fiihrer and among the Foreign Ministers of the 
three countries in Rome and Berlin, has clarified the present position 
- of the three countries toward each other as well as the questions im- 
_ plicit in waging the war and affecting general policy. 
_ 2. Spain declares her readiness to accede to the Tripartite Pact 
concluded September 27, 1940, among Italy, Germany, and Japan 
and for this purpose to sign, on a date to be set by the four Powers 
jointly, an appropriate protocol regarding the actual accession. 
3. By the present Protocol Spain declares her accession to the 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between Italy and Germany and 
the related Secret Supplementary Protocol of May 22, 1939. 
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4, In fulfillment of her obligations as an ally, Spain will intervene 
in the present war of the Axis Powers against England after they 
have provided her with the military support necessary for her pre- 
paredness, at a time to be set by common agreement of the threo 
Powers, taking into account military preparations to be decided 
upon. Germany will grant economic aid to Spain by supplying her 
with food and raw materials, so as to meet the needs of the Spanish 
people and the requirements of the war. . 

5. In addition to the reincorporation of Gibraltar into Spain the 
Axis Powers state that in principle they are PA to see to it, in 
accordance with a general settlement which is to be established in 
Africa and which must be put into effect in the peace treaties after 
the defeat of England—that Spain receives territories in Africa 
to the same extent as France can be compensated, by assigning to 
the latter other territories of equal value in Africa, but with German 
and Italian claims against France remaining unaffected. ['Type- 
written footnote on the document at this point reads: “The original 
text reads: ‘thus protecting any German claims to be made against 
France, and was corrected as above by the hand of his Excellency 
Minister Ciano.”} 

6. The present Protocol shall be strictly secret, and those present. 
undertake to preserve its strict secrecy, unless by common agreement 
they decide to publish it. 

Done in three original texts in the Italian, German, and Spanish 
languages. 


For the Italian For the German For the Spanish 
Coy eaae : Government: Government: 
IANO 


See also document No. 294.] 


No. 288 
2141 /468343-46 
The Director of the Economie Policy Department 
to the Legation in Rumania 


Telegram 


No. 1623 Brrirn, November 5, 1940. 
zu W XII 7029+ Ang. 1. 
With reference to your telegrams Nos. 1978,? 1979,2 1983-1989.4 


1) For Fabricius and Martius. For your personal information 
only. 





iW XII 7029: Not found. 
Document No. 280. 
‘ Idid., footnote 3. 

Telegram No. 1983: document No. 281; telegram No. 1984: not found; tele- 
gram No. 1985: see document No. 283, footnote 1; telegram No. 1986: document 
No. 283; telegrams Nos. 1987 and 1988: see document No. 283, footnote 3. 
a o a a Nov. : pone was a commentary on the proposed 

special German- an-Rumanian a 
Ne gia greement, reported in telegrams 


461889—60-—-36 
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It is necessary to avoid an open conflict with the Soviet Govern- 
ment at the conference there and to continue the conference for the 
time being. Recall [of the delegation] for an oral report and 
adjournment of the conference is, therefore, not to be considered, 
still less a German-Italian-Rumanian special agreement. 

2. For Martius. 

Assuming that there is no objection to it there, please present the 
following to the Soviet representative, after having consulted the 
Italian delegate: 

Germany, as a principal riparian country, can not let herself be 
excluded from a settlement for the Danube delta, which is what the 
Russian proposal would amount to, at least with respect to the tem- 
porary settlement. We can not believe that the Soviet Government 
intends to exclude Germany in such a manner, since according to its 
own proposal, Germany is to participate in the final settlement and 
there is no visible reason for treating Germany differently in the 
temporary and in the final settlement. We must leave it to the Soviet 
Government to amend its proposal in such a way as to take into ac- 
count Germany’s interest. While we do not want to prejudge such a 
supplement to the proposal, it would seem to us that a possible way 
out might be to have the functions of the European Danube Commis- 
sion performed temporarily after its dissolution by a committee con- 
sisting of the members of the present conference and the remaining 
riparian countries. In the event that the Soviet Government should 
consider a solution of this kind, we would deem it advisable first to 
explore the idea at the present conference before the rest of the 
riparian countries are invited. 

3. Please conduct the conversation in such a manner that, in any 
case, the Soviet representative will request new instructions regard- 
ing this suggestion; and then, please, avoid further talks with him 
and the other members [of the conference] on this issue until his 
reply has arrived so that the atmosphere of crisis may disappear, if 
thatispossible. 

4, At the same time, the Embassy in Rome will receive instructions 

_ to inform the Italian Government of number 2 above and to see to 
it that its own representative there receives immediately similar in- 
structions with respect to an Italian participation in a temporary 
settlement.5 

5. As for the Russian demand concerning warships and also trans- 
ports of arms and ammunition, we agree, for the time being, with 


*Such instructions were sent to Rome with telegram No. 1582 of Nov. 4 
(711/262181). 
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the position which you took there according to telegram No. 1966, 
namely, that this a political and military question, not within the 
jurisdiction of the present conference which is limited to questions 
of navigation. Please report by wire,’ however, as to what the situa- 
tion has been heretofore with respect to warships and the transports 
mentioned, since this can not be established here in a reliable manner. 
Further instructions will then follow. 
6. With reference to your telegram No. 1984, Director of Water- 
ways, Plate, is leaving by train Tuesday. 
WIEHL 


*In this telegram of Nov. 2, the Legation in Bucharest discussed sections of 
the Soviet draft which proposed that transports of arms and ammunition on the 
maritime Danube should be subject to joint Russo-Rumanian approval (2141/- 
468337-38 ) . 

7 Bucharest telegram No. 2004, sent on Nov. 5 in reply to this question stated 
that up to the cession of Bessarabia, foreign warships navigating the maritime 
Danube needed permission from the Rumanian Government (2141/468358). 


No. 289 
17/58185 , 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Spain 


Draft Telegram 


TOP SECRET Beruin, November 5, 1940. 
zu Pol. III 3348 g 
With reference to your telegram No. 3659 of October 272 
Please inform the brother of the Caliph? in an appropriate manner 
that his trip to Berlin would be inadvisable at the moment. You may 
tell him further as your personal opinion that it is in the very best 
interest of the Moroccans themselves to keep peace. Attempts at a 
revolt would only lead to unnecessary bloodshed and be suppressed 
by force of arms. The future of Morocco could only be compromised 
thereby. 
WEIZSACKER 
* Pol. III 3348 g.: Not found. 


* Not found. 
*Cf. vol. x of this series, document No. 185 and footnote 2. 


No. 290 


2141/468359-60 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Berry, November 5, 1940. 
The Rumanian Minister, Valer Pop, called on me today and, acting 
on instructions, referred to the difficulties that have arisen in con- 
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nection with the Danube negotiations in Bucharest. The Soviet Rus- 
sian proposal to place the present functions of the European Danube 
Commission and further additional’ functions exclusively in the 
hands of the Soviet Union and Rumania, seemed to the Rumanian 
Government completely unacceptable, even though the Russians 
called this solution only a temporary one. In view of the relative 
strength of the Soviet Union and Rumania, not a condominium but 
Russian predominance. at the Danube estuaries would be involved. 
Rumania was endeavoring to cooperate with the friendly Powers, 
Germany and Italy, and did not wish to submit to a unilateral Soviet 
Russian control in this matter either. 

I told M. Pop that we were of the opinion that this question should 
be treated in Bucharest not as a great political problem, but rather 
as a technical one, and that.it should not be dramatized. We agreed 
- with the Rumanian Government in the matter and had also given 
‘Minister Martius instructions accordingly.? 

M. Pop further termed the Soviet Russian demand to the effect 
that Russian warships should have free entry into the branches of the 
Danube which are situated in Rumanian territory and into the Sulina 
channel unacceptable. I said on this point that we were still ex- 
amining the legal aspects of this matter. M. Pop explained these as 
follows: There was no regulation of this issue in the Statute of the 
European Danube Commission. This had at all times been interpreted 
to mean that foreign warships had no right of entry. Accordingly the 
practice here had been: Foreign warships had never entered. In 
the Belgrade agreement of the riparian states of April 1940,? this 
existing prscuce had been expressly made the subject of an agreement. 


WorrMaNnn 
* See document No. 288. 
7A conference on Danube questions took place in Belgrade Apr. 19-22, 1940. 


A memorandum by Martius, dated Apr. 23 on the results of this conference is 
. in the files (2141/468211-19). 


: No. 291 
612/249371-79 


The Consul General at Milan, Temporarily at Boleana, to the 
Foreign Minister 


CONFIDENTIAL Reg Boizano, November 5, 1940. 
D Kult 5 S Bozen-3825 ’ Pol. IV 3718. 
Subject : Impressions of the situation in the South Tirol. 


It may be stated without reservation that the situation in the last 
few months has quite generally deteriorated, both as concerns the. 
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morale of the migrants and the work itself. The principal causes 
of the change are as follows: 

1. It has thus far not been possible for German officials to an- 
nounce a new area for settlement. The population has naturally 
heard that Burgundy has been selected; they also know that the 
region has been inspected by prominent South Tirolese, but they 
do not know where they stand because there has been no official word 
on the subject and also no measures have been taken here in prepara- 
tion for the resettlement. As we know, rumors of possible areas for 
resettlement have several times in the past occupied the minds of 
the South Tirolese. About a year ago the Beskids and the Warthe 
Gau were the talk of the day and were considered, so to speak, as 
definitely in prospect, but then they did not materialize after all as 
areas of resettlement. For a while it was said that Alsace was being 
considered for the South Tirolese; then it was Burgundy, and for a 
time also Western Switzerland. The people themselves would have 
been very pleased with the area of Burgundy. As is said, however, 
they are groping in the dark. One naturally cannot explain to every 
individual that, in view of the momentary state of affairs and policy, 
there is no possibility of speaking publicly of Burgundy as a new 
area of settlement. It would be desirable if this were possible in 
the immediate future or if some other opportunity could be found to 
designate Burgundy to the South Tirolese unofficially or semioffi- 
cially, so to speak, as a future area of settlement. 

There is great insecurity noticeable in the country, and on the 
basis of this insecurity the opportunity is created for all possible 
rumors, which are circulated by the Italian officials and the “stay- 
putters.” The churches, too, do their part in increasing the un- 
certainty and sowing all manner of doubt in the hearts of the South 
Tirolese, Prayers are offered up in the churches for the enlightenment 
of the people. More people join the processions than formerly. In 
every tavern and everywhere else where people congregate, there is 
talk. Everywhere doubts are expressed and foolish statements made. 
The reports that come in from South Tirolese who have already mi- 
grated, are also in part not such as to stimulate the desire to migrate. 

For the last few days the rumor has been circulating that Bur- 
gundy has been dropped as a possible area of settlement, because it 
does not fit into the special peace treaty soon to be concluded between 





*Burgundy was advocated by Himmler’s principal executive officer for the 
resettlement of the Volksdeutsche, SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Ulrich Greifelt, Chief 
of the Staff Main Office of the RKFDV. His memorandum of July 10, “Ideas 
regarding resettlement of the South Tirolese national group in a compact area 
of settlement.” is found in the Himmler files, EAP 161—b-12/172, filmed by the 
Joint microfilm project of the American Historical Association and the General 
Services Administration, T-175, roll 53, frames 2, 566, 711-719. 
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France and the Axis Powers. As a result of this rumor the insecu- 
rity of the migrants has again increased. 

Counterpropaganda, which is still rife, cleverly exploits all these 
circumstances. Leaflets are distributed throughout the country, more 
clever in form and content, to be sure, than those distributed during 
the period of the option, ind more effective because they are more 
purposeful. 

The Prefect * is also taking advantage‘of the situation in that, on 
the visits that he makes to the various villages and which, as a new 
Prefect, he naturally must make, he speaks to the South Tiroless who 
have opted for Italy and paints the future in very rosy colors. The 
treatment of the “stay-putters” by the Italians is at present very 
courteous, and so it is no wonder that these simple people, who have 
such strong love for their native region as do the South Tirolese 
farmers, reason with themselves that there is no sense in migrating 
if everything is going to be as nice in the future as the Prefect paints 
it to the “stay-putters.” Pains are also taken then in devious ways 
to nourish the doubts that beset other farmers and other South Tiro- 
lese, also, up to the point where the people petition the Italian au- 
thorities or their assistants and ask that their options for Germany 
be canceled. The Prefect told me recently of approximately 50,000 
petitions of this kind. This is naturally greatly exaggerated, but it 
is entirely possible that some thousands of such petitions will in time 
be submitted to the Italians. © 

Since it is clear to every one familiar with the conditions here that 
after the departure of the farmers the economic decline of the South 
Tirol is certain, the Italians have been intent from the start on in- 
ducing the farmers to opt for Italy, with the result that the farmers 
who despised the Prefect,. Mastromattei, and believed none of his 
words, for the most part opted for Germany. The present Prefect 
is much too clever and practical a man not to foresee the bad economic 
future of the South Tirol after the departure of the volksdeutsch 
farmers. Consequently the present mood of the optants for Germany 
is not distasteful to him, and he is exploiting it very cleverly and 
impeccably, for no one can prevent him from traveling around and 
becoming acquainted with his province. I have the impression that 
the Prefect is collecting as many applications for change of option, 
particularly from farmers, as possible (he himself recently said that 
he is doing so), in order to be able one day to say to the Duce: 


“Here are applications from approximately x...... South 
Tirolese who prefer to stay. They opted for Germany at the time 
because of strong propaganda emanating from volksdeutsch groups, 


* Regarding the option see vol. vat of this series, document No. 382, footnote 5. 
* Agostino Podesta. 
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probably partly, also, in the belief that it was only a matter of de- 
claring themselves Germans and that migration as such would never 
become a fact. What these people really mean is that they do not 
wish to leave their homes, and consequently it is desirable to enable 
these people to remain here by canceling their options for Germany.” 


If the Italians understandably give no outward indication of these 
intentions and repeatedly stress the fact that a re-option will not be: 
possible, too much importance should not be attached to this state- 
ment by any one familiar with the Italian mentality. The best 
example of the Italian attitude, however, is the fact that the former 
Prefect never intended to carry out the “radical ethnic solution” de- 
sired by the Fiihrer and Duce, although he naturally gave it official 
recognition. The former Prefect, as we know, on the day immedi- 
ately following the signing of the various agreements, simply ignored: 
the text and the spirit of these agreements and tried to induce as many 
South Tirolese as possible to remain. The present Prefect is also 
indirectly or directly putting pressure on the South Tirolese farmers 
who declared themselves for Germany, more cleverly, to be sure, than 
his predecessor, so that it is hard to reproach him with anything. 
To the Italians the South Tirol is and remains a problem—principally 
an economic and military matter. If it were possible, so to speak, 
to deliver the South Tirolese over to Germany naked at the Brenner, 
it would probably be easier to be more generous than at present. 
They would like best, even today, to get rid of only the disagreeable 
elements as cheaply as possible, but at the same time to hold on to the 
farmers as a whole if possible, in order later to trample on all of them. 

This unofficial attitude of the Italians which deviates so radically 
from the idea underlying the entire resettlement is the second reason 
for the unrest and uncertainty existing in the South Tirol today. 

Everything possible is being done by the leaders of the national 
group to counteract the low morale and offset the counterpropaganda. 
It is necessary, however, to proceed very cautiously, because freedom 
of movement in this direction is restricted. It would be best if a 
beginning could soon be made of moving the propertied people or at 
any rate if plans could be made for them in the new settlement area. 
Thus far some 60,000 persons have migrated to Germany, including 
some 6,000 who enlisted in the Army, 27 of whom have fallen. By 
far the greater number of these migrants owned no real property here 
so that their migration could ensue without difficulties. 

There is a change to be noted in the attitude of the Prefect. He 
no longer makes the fresh and vigorous impression that he did for- 
merly; he is no longer full of plans and ideas for expediting and 
facilitating the migration; he is also no longer so ready to help in 
individual cases. His whole appearance conveys an impression of 
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fatigue and dejection, so that I have the impression that he has been 
curbed by the elements around Senator Tolomei (the rabid anti- 
German and hater of all South Tirolese), who were opposed to his 
former attitude. The reason is perhaps to be found also in a certain 
annoyance over the fact that his ideas have got him nowhere and 
that he has not been able to report to the Duce the great achieve- 
ments he had in mind in the matter of the migration, when he came 
here. In the long discussions that I had with him, he repeatedly 
- stated that he foresaw difficulties with the entire migratory opera- 
tion in. the ensuing period. He also stated in one of the talks that 
with all his proposals and ideas he was coming up against a stone 
wall, Many a time he did not know where he was, because so many 
“agencies had something to say in the matter of the resettlement. 
He did not explain whether he meant by this the German or the 
Italian agencies. I tried to make it clear to him that the war must 
naturally be prejudicial to the migration and that the South Tirol, 
by and large, was not as important as it appeared to be locally, and 
that first of all it was important for Germany and Italy to win the 
war. He admitted this, but remained troubled—this may have been 
in part a pose—but the Prefect would like to see things speeded up. 
What the relations are today between the Prefect and Under State 
Secretary Buffarinit I am unable to state from personal observa- 
tion, since I have not seen the two persons together. But they may 
very well act in mutual agreement. 

On one occasion the Prefect also told me what he had observed 
the sentiment in the country to be. His observations coincide in 
general with what I have said on the subject above. 

In the circumstances, it is neither in the German nor the Italian 
interest, nor in the interest of the migrants themselves that the 
resettlement should be protracted until 1942. I am of the opinion 
that as soon as an area of settlement can be decided upon, the ques- 
tion will arise as to how the resettlement can be expedited and ef- 

' fected as smoothly as possible, and then the German authorities 
have to be prepared. As to the technical execution of this expedited 
resettlement, I adhere to the view I previously expressed, that this 

is more a General Staff function, which should properly be left 
to men who have accumulated a large store of experience in the war. 

Then one must also be prepared for the economic phase. On my 
brief visit 2 months ago I therefore gave orders that a census of the 

- assets of all migrants should be ready by December 31, 1940. (See 

my report of July 19405.) This work is in full progress. 


* Guido Buffarini-Guidi, Under State Secretary in the Italian Ministry of the 
Interior. 

®Not found. 

* 
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There is also the appraisal of assets for the cases heretofore pro- 
posed by the ADEuRST (Amtliche Deutsche Ein- und Riick- 
wandererstelle) [Official German Agency for Immigrants and Re- 
patriates]. Thus far about 500 cases have been definitively decided 
and settled, with a total valuation of approximately 26 million lire. 
For some 2,500 cases the estimates were submitted by the migrants 
themselves. They are at present being processed by the German- 
Italian subcommittees. The work in these subcommittees is very 
difficult and tedious. The Italians are very petty and squabble about 
the value of each square meter of ground. 

It has not as yet been possible to carry out everywhere the object 
of establishing unit or standard prices for all immovable assets for 
the sake of expedition, because here, too, the Italians show a sort 
of passive resistance. The Prefect is pressing hard and tries to 
make the German commissions appear in the wrong, and if one 
examines the matter objectively, one can note that the disposition 
of the approximately 2,500 cases in the subcommittees is really pro- 
ceeding slowly, but only because of all the Italian haggling. 

I do not consider it at present to be in the German interest for 
very many appraisals to be made by the property owners, since 
the Italians then require them to leave, while at present no migra- 
tion opportunities exist for these owners. 

Aside from the cases being processed and already disposed of, 
approximately 4,000 owners have been asked to turn in their own 
appraisals and are at present working on them. It naturally takes 
a good deal of time to compile these estimates since the asset values 
must be given as specifically as possible. 

By the end of this year, however, these additional 4,000 estimates 
or so will be in the subcommittees for processing. 

The tempo of the assessment work is at present still slow, for the 
filling out of the DUT (Deutsche Umsiedlungs-Treuhandgesellschaft) 
[German Resettlement Trust Company] forms, considered urgent by 
all concerned because of the plans for the assignments to new settle- 
ment areas, which are to be based on them, is at present a priority 
matter for us. Should there not in the course of time be an over-all 
settlement of accounts, it will naturally be necessary to expedite in 
some form or other the liquidation procedure now prescribed. 

It was clear from the outset, indeed, that the application of the 
appraisal procedure in accordance with the established directives, 
etc., would be very tedious. Since we had no experience in this field, 
however, and did not want to protract endlessly the negotiations with 
the Italians, we finally put into force the present agreements and 
directives and administrative provisions, with the object of deriving 
from practice the experience necessary for suggestions for expedition. 
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The property owners concerned are, I understand, entirely satis- 
fied with the results of the approximately 500 valuations made to date. 
BENE 


*¥or further documents on the South Tirol, see vol. xm of this series. 


No. 292 


35/23115-17 
The Chargé @ Affaires in-the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
7 Telegram 


MOST URGENT . Wasuincron, November 6, 1940—12: 32 a. m. 
No. 2397 of November 5 Received November 6—1: 30 p. m. 


I. Roosevelt’s re-election for a third term of office took place under 
circumstances which have for the present seriously impaired his au- 
thority and prestige with respect to the American people. 

While in 1936 Roosevelt was re-elected with a lead of 11 million 
votes, he has come out of the final round of the election campaign as 
winner with only a small, as yet undetermined, majority. This proves 
that his claim to leadership has been challenged and that in taking 
any important decision on domestic and foreign policy he will hence- 
forth have to give more consideration to the opinion of the opposition, 
especially in Congress, than he had to in the past. 

- The fact alone that contrary to his expectation Roosevelt had to 
fight hard to win and in order to accomplish this had to accommodate 
himself to giving explanations of his policies and solemn assurances 
that he will conduct the foreign policy in a prudent manner, proves 
that the assumptions which he thought he could rely on in entering 
the election campaign, are no longer absolutely true. 

A major factor contributing to this was the fact that his election 
tactic of representing America in au alarmist manner as being under 
the imminent threat of war has proved a dangerous boomerang; while 
Roosevelt sought to blame the totalitarian powers for this threat, 
Willkie and the Republicans turned the tables on Roosevelt and placed 
upon him and his methods the responsibility for the danger of war. 

Roosevelt’s foreign policy thus became in the last stages of the 
election campaign the target of attacks of the opposition party to 
such a degree that his attempts at appeasement failed to prevent the 
. desertion of sizable blocs of voters. 

The Senate majority remains Democratic after the election, it is 
true, but it includes many Democrats who are among the most deter- 
mined opponents of Roosevelt’s foreign policy, and the House of 
Representatives, while not achieving a Republican majority, has 
nevertheless received a sizable increase in Republigan votes. 
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II. From the standpoint of domestic politics, neither the opposition 
to a third term of office nor that to the New Deal proved sufficient to 
prevent Roosevelt’s re-election. Nevertheless, the closeness of the 
election returns shows, however, that the nation is not completely 
convinced of Rnosevelt’s inviolability and of the benefits derived from 
his experience. The fact that the Republicans, at the last hour, as it 
were, nominated an opposing candidate who is Roosevelt’s equal, has 
likewise contributed to undermining his popularity. Be that as it 
may, we must look forward to another 4 years of Roosevelt’s pump- 
priming program and a spending economy swollen by armaments 
expenditures. There is a possibility of a Cabinet change (resignation 
of Hull and Stimson), but otherwise the American domestic political 
picture will not change. 

III. From the standpoint of the foreign policy it would be erro- 
neous to assume that Roosevelt, having been freed from all restraints, 
will now strive for America’s immediate active participation in the 
war. He is too well aware of the limitations of America’s armaments 
and capabilities for fighting on two fronts to do that. Through his 
re-election he has attained the goal which is the most important for 
him, namely, to retain power, especially to conduct foreign policy. 
As to the whole American people’s determination to come to the aid 
of England with all means, there can be no doubt; this was clearly 
expressed in the course of the election campaign. There are differ- 
ences in emphasis inasmuch as the Willkie followers give priority to 
defensive preparations and reject active participation in the war, 
while the Roosevelt party is prepared to supply England even at the 
expense of America’s own armament and possibly by putting that 
armament to use. For the time being, however, it is in England’s as 
well as Roosevelt’s interest not to change the existing state of affairs 
and to avoid creating an entirely new and unpredictable situation by 
declaring war on Germany (or Japan). 

Roosevelt is going to conduct his foreign policy as’ before, within 
the framework of his preconceived notions and in response to the 
actualities of the moment. In his pledges and declarations, formu- 
lated with extraordinary caution during the election campaign, he 
guarded against prejudicing himself and kept all doors open for 
autocratic decisions. He counts now as before on the easily excit- 
able character of the American people, an instrument on which no 
one can play as well as he. The supreme law of his actions—and 
we shall have to adapt ourselves to that during the coming 4 years— 
is his irreconcilable hostility to the totalitarian powers. His supreme 
goal is to play a decisive part in forcing these powers to their knees 
or, in the event that the last bulwark of democracy in Europe is 
overrun, to take up the fight and continue it in some form from 
America, 

THOMSEN 


j 
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No. 293 
B19/B003849 
The Minister in Sweden to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Stocxuoim, November 6, 1940—10: 40 p. m. 
SECRET Received November 7-—1: 15 a. m. 


No. 1638 of November 6 

With reference to report V.S.A. 127 of November 2 and telegram 
No. 1629 of November 5.2 

In referring to the journey of the Swedish Minister of Ecclesias- 
‘tical Affairs, Bagge, who went to Helsinki on the 6th of this month 
to represent the Swedish Government at the “Swedish Day,” the 
head of the political division in the Foreign Ministry, Séderblom, 
explained to Counselor of Legation Dankwort that the planning of 
closer collaboration between Sweden and Finland with the aim of 
consolidating the Finnish position was a natural and permanent 
theme of Swedish foreign policy. Nevertheless, one could not at 
present speak of concrete agreements. Indeed, such things were 
scarcely opportune in view of the Finnish-Russian peace terms. 

For my part, I have desisted so far from speaking to the Foreign 
Minister about this matter, in order to avoid any possible interpreta- 
tion of such an inquiry as being, perhaps, a German warning.” 

Wirp 

*Neither found. | 

*In telegram No. 1276 of Nov. 7 (B19/B003850), Woermann -sent the fol- 
lowing instructions to the Legation in Sweden: “The Foreign Minister re- 


quests you to keep entirely aloof for the time being from all plans for a 
Finnish-Swedish rapprochement.” 


ead No. 294 
F18/243-46 ; 
- The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Spain 
- , Telegram ; : 
No. 1926 Brntx, November 6, 1940. 
RAM 314. 


Exclusively for the Ambassador personally. 

I am forwarding to you by special courier, due to arrive in Madrid 
on November 9, the German-Italian-Spanish protocol in triplicate, 
‘which was signed by me and Count Ciano while on a hunting trip.* 


4 See Editors’ Note, p. 466. 
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I request that you transmit it to Sefior Serrano Sufier so that he 
may likewise execute it in triplicate. To assure, as agreed, that 
the execution of the document is kept highly secret and that the 
documents themselves are kept out of the usual channels, I request 
you to handle this through a personal visit to Serrano Sufier and 
to ask him to execute the documents as soon as possible—preferably 
in your presence. Will you then please send Germany’s and Italy’s 
copies to Germany by the same courier.” Spain’s copy is to remain 
in the hands of Serrano Sufier. Further, tell Sefior Serrano Sufier 
that you are expecting shortly to receive from me further informa- 
tion regarding proposals for the furtherance of the matters agreed 
upon in the protocol. 

Will you also please on this occasion tell Sefior Serrano Sufier that 
I desire to inform him of the course and results of our conversations 
with the French statesmen. The Fiihrer has explained the situation 
clearly to Marshal Pétain, pointing out that France has lost the war 
and has to pay for it. On the other hand, France has an opportunity 
to ease her lot by adopting a clear-cut attitude of cooperation with 
the two Axis Powers during the final conquest of England. Marshal 
Pétain as well as Vice President Laval have declared themselves in 
agreement with this principle. During the conversations in France, 
it was agreed that the elaboration in detail of France’s stand against 
England was to be reserved for further conversations. The discus- 
sions in France concerning Africa and all other matters were 
naturally kept within the framework of the German-Italian- Spanish 
agreement of Hendaye. 


“ 


RiesenrRor 


*In telegram No. 3823 of Nov. 11 (18/247), Stohrer reported that Serrano 


Sufier had signed the three copies, and that the copies for Germany and Italy 
were being sent back by special courier. 
* See documents Nos. 212 and 227. 3 


No. 295 


585/242760-61 
Ambassador Ritter to the Legation in Bulgaria 
Telegram 


TOP SECRET Bertin, November 6, 1940. 
No. 744 e. o. Pol. I 1269 g. Rs. 

1. For your information. English military aircraft are reported 
to have landed on the airfield on the island of Lemnos. It must be 
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feared that from that base or subsequently also from other Greek 
airfields air attacks will be made on the Rumanian oil field region, 
which will involve flying over Bulgarian territory and violation of 
Bulgarian sovereignty. The defense against such air attacks, if they 
should materialize, could no longer be adequately served by the air 
raid warning system already established along the Rumanian-Bul- 
garian frontier. Rather, it will be necessary to establish such a 
system inside Bulgaria, along the Bulgarian-Greek frontier. We 
intend therefore to send members of the German Wehrmacht 
- trained as specialists in this activity.1 According to preliminary 
estimates this will require about 200 officers and men. Every possi- 
bility for camouflaging these members of the German Wehrmacht in 
collaboration with the Bulgarian Air Force must of course be 
employed. 
_ 2 The Legation is directed, in accord with the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht, to communicate this in suitable form to the Bul- 
garian Government and secure its consent and cooperation. The 
matter, it goes without saying, must not be given the build-up of a 
significant political event, but should be treated as a military-tech- 
nical matter devoid of any political significance. It is therefore ad- 
visable that the talks at your end be conducted not by the Minister 
himself with the Bulgarian Foreign Ministry, but confidentially by 
the Air Attaché? with the responsible Bulgarian military authorities. 
In so doing it is necessary to emphasize that the practical execution 
of the operation is to be carried through in close accord and coopera- 
tion with the Bulgarian Air Force. Although the talks may be left 
to your Air Attaché, the handling and reporting of the matter should 
rest with the Legation. 

3. You are further advised, for information purposes only, that 
the chief of the Bulgarian counterintelligence service, Colonel 
Georgiev, who happens to be here, was approached in this matter 
by the High Command of the Wehrmacht; it was suggested to him 
that Bulgaria, in her own interest and to maintain her neutrality, 
must see to it that English planes do not fly over her territory, and 
that she ought to take the necessary measures to that end. 

4. Please send immediately a telegraphic report by the Legation.’ 

RrrreR 


+ See document No. 323. 
* Lieutenant Colonel von Schoenebeck. 
-* See document No. 345. 
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No. 296 
2281/481616-17 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
No. 2005 of November 6 Rome, November 6, 1940. 


With reference to my telegram No. 1785 of October 2.1 

The Foreign Ministry today handed me a memorandum informing 
me of the result of the communications which the Italian Minister in 
Baghdad addressed to the Minister President of Iraq, to the effect 
that the Reich Government agreed to the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Iraq and expected a concrete proposal of the Iraq 
Government. The text [of the memorandum] in German translation 
reads as follows: ? 


“The Italian Minister in Baghdad reports that he transmitted to 
the Minister President confidentially the communication regarding 
the resumption of diplomatic relations between Germany and Iraq. 

“The Minister President of Iraq had replied to the Minister that 
he was prepared to submit to the Parliament the Pe for resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Germany. He added, however, the 
following: In order to be able to counter the inevitable resistance of 
the British Embassy in Baghdad and to overcome the difficulties 
which Nuri as-Said and his supporters were expected to raise, it was 
necessary for him to set his country at rest about the guidelines of 
German policy with regard to the future political shape of the Arab 
nations in the Near East. This would certainly contribute also to 
giving support to his own political position and to strengthening the 
attitude of his Government, the orientation of which was anti-British 
in all circumstances. 

“The telegram of the Italian Minister in Baghdad was dispatched 
before the statement of the Reich Government about its position re- 
garding the aspirations of the Arab countries for independence had 
been issued over the radio? 

End of the Italian memorandum.” 


Since the issuing of the statement mentioned above, the Italian 
Foreign Ministry has received no other report from its Minister in 
Baghdad about the question of a resumption of German-Iraq diplo- 


matic relations.* 
See MAcKENSEN 


* Document No. 143. 

* An Italian text is filmed on 2281/481618. 

* See document No. 190, footnote 4. 

“In telegram No. 1633 of Nov. 9 (2281/481619), Woermann instructed the 
Embassy in Rome to inform the Italian Government that Germany would wel- 
come it if the Italian Minister in Baghdad would again approach the Minister 
President regarding a resumption of diplomatic relations, now that the German 
statement with respect to the Arabs had been issued over the radio and in 
Ankara. In telegram No. 2054 of Nov. 11 (2281/481620), Bismarck reported 
that he had carried out these instructions and that he was promised at the 
Italian Foreign Ministry that the Italian Minister in Baghdad would receive 


Coe instructions at once to approach the Iraq Minister President in that 
matter. 
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No. 297 


| 265/172474-75 
Note by the Ambassador to Turkey 


Brruin (temporarily),! November 6, 1940. 
' Nore 


The Turkish Ambassador ? had invited me to lunch with him ise 
and afterwards drew me into an exhaustive discussion of the situa- 
tion. It was evident from his statements that he had noted with 
great satisfaction the publication of part of the speech of the State 
President * and of his own address in the German press and that he 
tried to interpret this as expressing a desire on the part of the German 
Government to bring about a gradual improvement in German-Turk- 
ish relations. He seemed to consider the present moment in particu- 
lar as highly favorable for making a new attempt on both sides to 
bring about a fundamental change in the relationship. For that pur- 

pose he would go to Ankara in about a week and discuss the situation 
with the State President. It would be of the utmost value to him if 
he could be given an authoritative statement from the Fiihrer for the 
State President—a statement designed to dissipate much of the dis- 
trust that still existed. In reply to my question whether Turkey 
could not make up her mind to cooperate in the creation of the new 
Europe, or at least to follow the work of the Axis Powers objectively 
and sympathetically, M. Gerede said that he thought the time for this 
would arrive as soon as the intentions of the Axis Powers were more 
clearly defined and the role which Turkey was to play could be dis- 
cerned. Whereas the German views were largely in accordance with 
the Turkish point of view, voices had been heard from Italy proclaim- 
ing this principle: The small nations (and Turkey considered her- 
self one of them) would in the future no longer be able to lead lives 
of their own. 
’ The Ambassador also brought up the Syrian question and expressed 
his great satisfaction with the statement of the German Government, 
which supported the aspirations of the Arab states in the Near East 
for independence.* It was absolutely necessary, M. Gerede believed, 
to cooperate along that line. When I interposed the remark that the 
obligation toward England under the alliance might possibly make 
the gentlemen in Ankara feel that it would not be permissible to co- 
operate with us in the Arab question, M. Gerede said that “if it can- 
not be done openly, it must definitely be done in secret.” 


- 1 See document No. 254 and footnote 4. 
* Hilisrev R. Gerede. 

*A foreign policy address delivered at the opening of the Turkish National 
Assembly. The most important parts of this address dealing with foreign 
policy were reported in telegram No. 876 of Nov. 2 from Ankara (265/172459-60). 

*See document No. 190. 


a 
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From the statements of the Ambassador I received the impression 
that he was encouraged by Ankara to initiate some step toward im- 
proving our relations, 

Paren 


No. 298 


F'10/429-40 
Memorandum by the Head of Political Division X 


SECRET Bertin, November 6, 1940. 


Tue TrerrrrortaL Demanps on France Recarpine Cotonres WITHIN 
THE FRAMEWORK OF THE ToTaL Demanps 


I 


The demand to be made of France for the return of the old German 
colonial possessions and for cession of additional colonial territory 
is only part of a total demand to be made, in addition, 
Unetrefthe of Great Britain, of three of her dominions (South 
aa Africa, Australia, and New Zealand) and of Belgium, 
the enemy states in the present war. The territorial demands on 
France can be definitely formulated only when it will be possible to 
see what additional areas can be demanded from Great Britain in 
particular. Nevertheless, a part of the colonial demands to be made 
of France can be formulated even at this time. 


II 


The German demand made of the present enemy states in the first 


Former German “Pace is in principle for the return of the old German 


bosnessieus: colonial possessions and is therefore addressed 
to: for the return of: 
France East Togo, East and South Cameroons, 


and New Cameroon, which was sepa- 
rated by treaty in 1911 and then re- 
annexed on the basis of article 125 of the 


Versailles Treaty 

Belgium Ruanda-Urundi (German East Africa) 

Great Britain West Togo, West Cameroon, German 
East Africa (with the exception of Ru- 
anda-Urundi) 

Australia The German South Sea possessions south 


of the Equator (with the exception of 
Samoa and Nauru) 
New Zealand Samoa 
Great Britain, Australia, Nauru. 
New Zealand, joint] 
Union of South Africa South-West Africa. 
461889—60-—27 
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In addition, there are German claims against Japan on account 
of the German South Sea possessions north of the Equator and 
against Portugal on account of the annexation of the small 
Kionga triangle (East Africa). These claims can be settled by an 
understanding with the two countries. ; 

Whether the old German possessions in the South Seas are to be 
retained after having been returned is a matter to be dealt with in 
accordance with predominantly political and strategic viewpoints. 

Since there is no intention of acquiring French colonial territory 
outside Africa, the following statements are limited to the African 
Continent, where additional colonial space is primarily to be looked 
for. 

South-West Africa will best be handled separately in connection 
with the settlement of our future relations with the Union of South 
Africa, and will therefore not be mentioned in the following 


statements. 
III 


In formulating the territorial colonial claims the point of depar- 
ture must be the necessity of supplying, following the establishment 
of the new order in Europe, from the supplementary 

Ultimate objective: Colonial area [Kolonialen Erganzungsraum] a terri- 


providing for 


150 million tory comprising besides the Greater German Reich 
pact colonial, also Scandinavia, Denmark, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Gentral Africa. Holland, Hungary, Slovakia, and other European 


areas. These countries will be incorporated in or 
offiliated with the Greater European economic sphere and will have 
to orient their economies in accordance with the German economy. 
They will therefore be permitted to lay claim to being supplied with 
colonial products from a colonial area under German leadership. 
On the other hand, economic planning in the German colonies will 
have to take account of the needs of about 150 million persons. 

The final objective to be aimed at is to bring as large a part of 
the available colonial area in Africa as possible under German 
influence in such a manner that in a joint effort with the other colo- 
nial powers it will be possible to explore, cultivate, and exploit in a 
unified way all the economic possibilities of the African Continent 
for the benefit of all of Europe; particular attention will be paid 
to making sure of Greater Germany’s own needs. 

A prerequisite for attaining this objective is the acquisition of a 
sufficiently large German area in Central Africa, as compact as pos- 
sible, within which can be instituted a large-scale German effort to 
open up the area, with appropriate care being taken of the native 
population; this is bound to point the way to the neighboring areas 
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and induce them even without compulsion to participate in the joint 
opening up of the African Continent and to cooperate in an over-all: 


program. 
IV 


Some parts of the area which we seek fall to us as it is, on the basis 
of our original claim to the return of our old colonies: the Cameroons, 
Seueseteens German East Africa, and Togo are the areas around 
Belgian Congo. § which the new German colonial possessions must be 

grouped. 

The natural connection between the Cameroons and East Africa is 
the Belgian Congo. No matter what may be Belgium’s future form 
of government, it is indispensable that the Belgian Congo be taken 
under German control in its entirety. This area of 2.3 million square 
kilometers which, though thinly populated, is richly endowed by na- 
ture with mineral resources, valuable stands of timber, natural trans- 
portation routes (rivers), and sources of energy (water power), will 
have a key position in any large-scale planning for Central Africa. 
Its rich mineral deposits can satisfy an essential portion of German 
requirements: Germany’s requirements in copper amount to about 
300,000 tons annually; Katanga has at present a capacity of 200,000 
tons, which can be increased to 300,000 tons. In the Belgian Congo 
is located the largest deposit of industrial diamonds in the world. 
Heretofore Germany has had to dispense almost entirely with the 
use of diamonds in the working of hard steel, for reasons of foreign 
exchange. Germany’s requirements of tin amount to about 12,000 
tons annually. The tin reserves so far discovered in the Belgian 
Congo (with Ruanda-Urundi) amount to 300,000 tons. Germany 
needs cobalt urgently as a catalyst for synthetic oil production by 
the Fischer drop method and for the manufacture of extra-strong 
(ie. light) magnets, Forty percent of the world’s production of 
this metal comes from the Belgian Congo, which supplies about 1,700 
tons. Moreover, in the Belgian Congo there are also found iron ore, 
high-grade manganese ore, rich radium ore, and gold. In addition 
to this mineral wealth there is the abundance of water power, which 
will be of great economic importance in the future in the production 
of electricity. The timber supply in the Belgian Congo will be valu- 
able for supplying the German economy with wood, the abundant 
stocks of oil palms can help to close the gap in our fat supplies, and 
it is possible to increase the cultivation of cotton. 

Moreover, through the acquisition of the Belgian Congo the Navy 


di gain possession of the harbor of Boma which it desires as a 
ase, 
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v 


Not only the southeastern part of the Cameroons belongs to the 
geographic Congo basin, but also the greater part of French Equa- 
ae torial Africa, which forms in the north the natural 
Equatorial hinterland of our old colony, the Cameroons,-and in 

en the southern districts of which there extends the Cam- 
eroon belt of primeval forest, with its gigantic stands of valuable 
woods of the most varied kinds, of greatesf importance for Germany’s 
supply of lumber. The districts Gabun, Central Congo, and Ubangi- 
Shari form an inseparable whole with the whole area of Cameroons- 

Belgian Congo. The Chad area can be reached only by way of the 
Cameroons or Nigeria. It can be exploited for agriculture and may 
_ acquire in later times a significance similar to that of the Sudan as an 
area for the cultivation of cotton on irrigated land around Lake Chad. 

For these reasons the demand is to be made that France cede all 
of French Equatorial Africa. In this connection, the fixing of the 
northern border with the Italian colonial area can be reserved for 
an agreement with the Italians. This border, however, should not 
run further south than from the northern bank of Lake Chad parallel 
with the 15th degree of latitude, so that the feeder area of Lake 
Chad which can be considered for irrigation projects is not divided; 
otherwise a unified planning of the irrigation system would become 
more difficult. 

Via Libya-~Chad a German-Italian air connection with East ad 
West Africa as well as with the Congo can easily be established with- 
out touching on alien territory. 

‘VI 

French Equatorial Africa is little developed and thinly populated. 
It is a task for the future to open it up. In order to obtain territory 
that can be immediately put to use it would be ad- 
visable to strive to supplement this Central African 
bloc by the acquisition of at least a part of the thickly-populated, 
economically well-developed and therefore especially valuable British 
colony of Nigeria. In case not all of Nigeria should be acquired, 
consideration should be given, in drawing the border, to the fact 
that the southern areas of the colony would be particularly valuable 
as palm oil producers for the German economy; the latter’s most 
vulnerable point is the deficiency in the supply of vegetable fats. 
Moreover, Nigeria has considerable deposits of tin on the Bauchi- 
plateau; these reserves are reputed to be not so plentiful as in the 

Belgian Congo, to be sure, but Germany should nevertheless secure 
' them for herself, Finally, the populous peanut area along the north- 


Nigeria. 
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ern border of Bauchi with the large trading center of Kano is.impor- 
tant, as is the sole anthracite mine on the entire west coast of Africa, 
located at Udi in the south and government-owned. Its coal is used 
for the railway and as bunkering coal for ocean shipping. The ship- 
ping route of the lower Niger and the Benue (in the rainy season 
navigable as far as the Cameroons) is a valuable approach to the 
northern Cameroons. The border should therefore be drawn—taking 
into account the existing administrative districts—up the Niger to 
the Benue estuary (with the mid-channel as border), then up the 
Benue to the western border of the province of the same name, then 
following the western and northwestern borders of the provinces of 
Benue, Plateau, Bauchi, and Kano to the northern border of Nigeria. 

The border could then continue in the area of the French Niger 
colony in a straight line toward the northeast up to the point where 
the 15th degree of latitude crosses the Italian Chad border, so that 
all of Lake Chad is included in the German area, In the acquisition 
of Nigeria or part of this colony it should not be [about 2 words 
illegible] that the British administration left the natives very con- 
siderable freedom with regard to their self-government. In this area 
inhabited by a relatively highly cultured, numerous, and very inde- 
pendent population the transition to the stricter German colonial 
administration will doubtless not be easy. 

‘VII 

Moreover, along with the return of East Togo, France should also 
be asked to cede the neighboring colony of Dahomey. The two 
Toxo, Dahomey, Colonies belong together and form a unified economic 
Gold Coast. area which in its southern districts is inhabited by 
peoples of the same group (Ewe). Palm oil, palm seeds, cocoa, and 
cotton are the exportable products cultivated by the natives. Togo 
without Dahomey is of little economic value. Moreover, the German 
Reich can also insist on the cession of Dahomey as a reprisal for the 
shameful treatment which the Germans had to endure there in the 
World War 1914-18. (Forced labor under the supervision of blacks, 
flogging, thumbscrews, etc.) 

As compensation for the areas to be ceded, France could be given 
Western Nigeria (with the Niger, navigable as far ag Jebba, to pro- 
vide access to French Nigeria and Sudan) and the valuable British 
Gold Coast colony. 

The demand should be made of Great Britain that she return West 
Togo, the border of which must be rectified as has always been de- 
sired, namely : the mid-channel of the lower Volta as far as its mouth, 
inclusive of the town and harbor of Ada (Gold Coast). 
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More worth aspiring to than further acquisitions of territory in 
West Africa is a rounding out of German East Africa by the acqui- 
sition of Uganda and Kenya from the British. These 
Ueanda, Kenya, three colonies form a unified cultural and economic 
Bed a area, to which also the offshore islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba belong; they must not remain in foreign 
possession if only for strategic reasons. Uganda is desirable owing 
to the density of its population, its fertile soil (cotton culture), and 
its mining possibilities (tin, gold). However, it is only of restricted 
value without the important transportation bridge of Kenya, which 
possesses the excellent harbor of Mombasa’as well as the valuable 
railway network. The latter establishes the connection between the 
Indian Ocean on the one hand and Uganda, Lake Victoria, and also 
the northern part of German East Africa on the other. The four 
East African regions of Uganda, Kenya, German East Africa, and 
Zanzibar have always been considered a racial unit (Bantu race, 
Swahili language, etc.). They contrast with Italy’s empire in north- 
east Africa, with its Nilotic peoples, from which they are also 
naturally separated by barren steppes and deserts. 

The hinterland of German East Africa could perhaps be enlarged 
to the southwest by Northern Rhodesia and the northern part of 
Nyasaland. The rich copper deposits of Northern Rhodesia naturally 
belong to Katanga. Nyasaland isa labor reservoir for Rhodesia. The 
size of the Northern Rhodesian ore deposits is shown by the fact that 
more than 20 million tons of copper metal have already been found 
there. The present production capacity (mines and foundries) 
amounts to 300,000 tons and equals Germany’s annual requirements. 
The large ore reserves in the lead, zinc, and vanadium deposits at 
Brokenhill assure this place of great economic importance in the fu- 
ture. However, one must not fail to mention that very considerable 
American interests are involved, especially in the copper mining in 
Northern Rhodesia, and that access to Northern Rhodesia at present 
is through foreign territory (South Africa, Angola, Portuguese East 
Africa). It would therefore be necessary to secure [for ourselves] 
the British shares in the Benguela railway which passes through 
Angola. 

Ix 


Only for the sake of completeness it may be mentioned here that 
from the standpoint of production for military purposes Southern 
Southern Rhodesia is the most important area of the African 
ee - Continent. A great deal of iron and excellent coking 
coal is found there in huge deposits. Southern Rhodesia is the largest 
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producer of chrome ore in the world. There are reported to be evi- 
dences of deposits of nickel and tungsten; the asbestos of Southern 
Rhodesia is of the best quality for industrial use and occurs in very 
large deposits. Southern Rhodesia is one of the few African areas 
in which it would be possible to establish a large-scale industry for 
steel production. 

The copper foundries in Katanga and Northern Rhodesia obtain 
the greater part of their coking coal from Southern Rhodesia 
(Wankie). 

But Southern Rhodesia does not form a part of Central Africa. 
The Europeans who settle on the healthy Rhodesian plateaus, which 
are suitable for agriculture, find second homes there; they do not 
return to Europe as do the planters in the tropics. Therefore South- 
ern Rhodesia, like the greater part of South-West Africa, belongs to 
the area of South Africa space where the European has become a 
permanent inhabitant alongside the native. 


xX 


The High Command of the Navy wishes to acquire a number of 
naval bases along the West African coast; Dakar (French West 
Africa), Conakry (French Guinea), and Freetown 
Naval bases slong the ~~ (British Sierra Leone). 
Eee wenakeye The densely settled, immediate hinterland of 
Dakar, where there is cultivation of the peanut 
as a single crop, cannot provision a garrison in Dakar. If we do 
not wish to acquire a relatively large portion of Senegambia and 
thus cut the most important part out of French West Africa, it is 
sufficient to demand the cession of the harbor, the city and the en- 
virons of Dakar. Even this by itself is a very serious demand: 
Dakar is the best and most important harbor in French West 
Africa. From here the transportation network extends far into the 
Sudan. Dakar is the most important point of transshipment for 
trade with America in tropical products. The loss of Dakar could 
only be compensated to some extent by giving the French the neigh- 
boring British colony of Gambia with the good harbor of Bathurst. 
The question therefore arises, whether Germany would not better 
take Bathurst as a base and leave Dakar with France. A part of 
the British colony of Gambia with the Gambia River could be left 
to France as a partial compensation for territory to be ceded at other 
places. Bathurst is an excellent natural harbor located about 11 
km. up the Gambia River, and prior to the outbreak of the war has 
already served the German Lufthansa as a base for its South Ameri- 
can service. As hinterland for the base the territory known as North 
Bank Province and South Bank Province (as far as about 16°30’ 
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west longitude) could be considered. A base at Bathurst would 
also have to be supplied from the outside. 

The city of Conakry is located on a peninsula along the entire 
length of which (about 30 km.) there runs a large vein of iron ore 
containing chrome (estimated at 1.5 to 3 billion tons). In case the 
harbor is acquired this deposit should come into German possession. 

One might be tempted to acquire a part of the hilly hinterland 
of Conakry in French Guinea, so as to have the possibility of solving 
the supply and labor problems at least in part. Mine workers are 
hardly to be found in French Guinea. We would have to recruit 
them elsewhere, and we might try to create a local labor force 
through settling them there. For this we could consider an area 
consisting of the city and harbor of Conakry along with the off-shore 
islands (Los Islands) as well as the districts of Conakry, Kindia, 
and Forécariah. This, however, would leave the most valuable part 
of Guinea, the fertile and healthy Fouta Djallon highlands, still in 
French possession; for developing these the French are dependent on 
the railway to Conakry and its harbor. They would therefore have 
to be offered a free port zone. 

The acquisition of French Guinea, at least the western half as far 
as the border of the Dabola district, would be desirable. In return 
Togo, Dahomey, and West Nigeria could be left to the French. 
French Guinea is a-very valuable colony. If it were acquired the 
Fouta Djallon highlands above all would come into German posses- 
sion. In this way, besides the Cameroons and the Bauchi plateau 
(Nigeria), the third of the three highland blocs in West Africa would 
also be in German possession. This fact deserves attention from the 
standpoint of providing the Europeans living in these colonial areas 
with fresh meat, vegetables, and fruit, as well as because of the oppor- 
tunities for recreation offered in the country itself. This fact is also 
important for military reasons, since it is only on these highlands that 
compact European military units can be stationed without their mem- 
bers having to be relieved at short intervals. 2 

It is furthermore logical to lay claim also to the northern province 
of British Sierra Leone which borders on French Guinea. Its har- 
bor of Freetown, which is desirable as a naval base, is the best nat- 
ural harbor on the whole West African coast. Across from it is the 
modern ore harbor of Pepel, which is connected with the important 
iron ore deposits at Marampa by a narrow gauge railway 80 km. in 
length. It is planned to extend this railway to the other probably 
still larger iron ore deposits at Tonkolili near Bumbula. With the 
northern province of Sierra Leone we would thus obtain in French 
Guinea a valuable colony with two important naval bases (Conakry 
and Freetown) and three immense iron ore deposits, and could in re- 
turn dispense with Togo, Dahomey, and West Nigeria. 
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It would not be advantageous to acquire small parts of colonies on 
the West African coast; the administration would be more difficult 
and expensive, and the small areas would in any case be dependent 
on neighboring areas in foreign possession for their supplies of work- 
ers and foodstuffs. 

If we should not desire the acquisition of a larger area in Guinea, 
the following demand could be considered: Of France, Conakry, with — 
a hinterland in a radius of 50 km.; of England, Freetown, with the 
peninsula Sierra Leone. The exploitation of the iron ore deposits 
could be assured by concessions and transfer of the ownership rights 
to the deposits. 

XI 


Madagascar should be acquired by the German Reich, not for 
reasons of colonial policy but for the purpose of settling the Jews. 
ddaaiuees: Since the island would be under German supreme 
Réunion, authority, the necessity of securing a naval base on 
aes Madagascar would be complied with. Likewise for 
strategic reasons the High Command of the Navy requires the cession 
by France of the island of Réunion and the Comoro Island group.* 

Dr, Breiretp 
1A note by Senior Counselor Erich Kordt at the top of this document indi- 


categ that the clean copy was put into the special portfolio where Ribbentrop 
kept documents which he intended to show to Hitler (Fiihrermappe). 


No. 299 


111/116284-85 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
VERY URGENT Toxyo, November 7, 1940—3:55 a. m. 
SECRET Received November 7—12: 30 p, m. 


No. 1224 of November 7 


With reference to my telegram No. 1065 of October 8.1 

The Deputy Foreign Minister * asked me to call on him today and 
informed me that on ‘November 5 the Foreign Minister had instructed 
Ambassador Kurusu to present the following request of the Japanese 
Government to the Reich Foreign Minister: 

Would the Reich Government advise Chiang Kai-shek of its im- 
pression that recognition of Wang Ching-wei by J apan was immi- 
nent? German and Italian recognition would follow in accordance 
with the Tripartite Pact, so that the position of the Wang Ching- 
wei government would have a strong foundation. In order to 


1 Document No. 161. 
* Chuichi Ohashi. 
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forestall this development, it would be advisable for Chiang Kai-shek 
to arrive at an understanding with Japan regarding termination 
of the conflict. 

The Deputy Foreign Minister requested that any steps taken by the 
Reich Government should avoid the appearance of being inspired by 
the Japanese Government. The Japanese Ambassador at Rome‘ 
had been informed but an approach to Italy was not contemplated 
for the time being, unless the Reich Government should suggest it. 

I did not commit myself with regard to the Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister’s statement but requested that I be given a general picture of 
Japanese conditions in order to enable my Government to form a 
better judgment as to the practical value of using its influence with 
Chiang Kai-shek, provided such action should be intended at all. 

In reply, the Deputy Foreign Minister gave me the following as 
his private opinion: 


1. Conclusion of peace with Chiang Kai-shek personally would be 
acceptable for Japan. The future position of the Marshal would 
have to be settled between him and Wang Ching-wei. The latter 
had repeatedly declared on behalf of himself and his followers that 
personal considerations would be subordinated in the widest measure 
to the interests of Sino-Japanese peace. , 

2. Japan had no territorial claims. She would recognize China’s 
sovereignty over the entire territory of China, including Inner Mon- 

olia, Northern China, and the Island of Haman, but would ensure 
or herself special rights in specific areas, concerning which the Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister can not give any details at present. 

3. To my question regarding the Japanese Government’s stand on 
Chiang Kai-shek’s alleged principal demand, that of withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from occupied areas, the Deputy Foreign Minister 
replied that it was clearly useless and a waste to leave troops “in the 
interior of China.” The Army was gradually shortening the front, 
as evidenced by the evacuation of Nanning. Furthermore, successful 
bombing of the Burma Road had proved that there were other 
effective methods besides permanent occupation. eit 

4, The extent of Japanese concessions naturally was limited by the 
necessity of avoiding at any cost the impression in Japan that the 
heavy national sacrifice had yielded unsatisfactory results or had 
even been in vain. 

5. The Deputy Foreign Minister closed by referring to the probable 
deterioration of the general situation as a result of Roosevelt’s elec- 
tion, which made a speedy termination of the Sino-Japanese conflict 
an urgent matter in the interest of all the parties to the Tripartite 
Pact. He emphasized that Germany, for the time being, was not 
yet asked to mediate but merely to exert pressure on Chiang Kai-shek,* 


* Zembei Horikiri, Ambassador in Italy, Sept. 1940-Nov. 1942. 

“Weizsicker referred to this passage in a memorandum submitted to the 
Foreign Minister on Nov. 8. From talks with the Chinese Ambassador and 
members of his staff, Weizsiicker had the impression that they considered 
Chiang Kai-shek’s need for peace to be hardly less than that of the Japanese; 
he expressed doubt, however, “that they would be available for exerting pres- 
sure on Chiang Kai-shek.” (111/116286) : 
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and he confirmed the earlier confidential communication by the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs that secret Japanese feelers had been ex- 
tended to Chiang Kai-shek. 


Orr 
No. 300 
91/100424-25 
The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Minister 
: Telegram 
URGENT Dustin, November 7, 1940. 
No. 718 of November 7 Received November 7—5:55 p. m. 


The discussion of the Irish ports in the English House of Com- 
mons session of November 5, particularly the relevant remarks of 
Churchill, as well as the simultaneous treatment of this subject in 
the English press, has created understandable anxiety here. Walshe 
told me yesterday that it was his present opinion that the matter 
was probably to be interpreted less as an indication of British mten- 
tions to attack Irish ports in the near future than as an internal 
political diversionary maneuver on account of British shipping losses 
through German submarines; this was also indicated by the pointed 
allusion to Chamberlain, who had at the time surrendered the Irish 
ports. The actual value to England of the possession of the Irish | 
ports in view of the lack of strong fortifications (particularly Bere- 
haven), and their vulnerability to German air attacks from the French 
coast, was disproportionate to the disadvantages to be expected (war 
with Ireland, repercussions in the United States). In reply to my 
remark that Churchill’s thrust directly after the presidential elec- 
tions in the United States, aroused the suspicion that England was 
now shedding her fear of unfavorable repercussions in the United 
States, Walshe observed that Roosevelt, despite his attitude, which 
was absolutely pro-British also with respect to his conduct toward 
Ireland, was and continued to be strongly dependent on the Irish- 
American element to a greater degree than Willkie. The weight of 
this dependence was but increased as a result of the large vote that 
Willkie received. A similar view was expressed to me by persons in 
radical-nationalist circles, who for their part are said to welcome the 


‘In his review of the course of the war Churchill had made the following 
statement: 

“The fact that we cannot use the South and West Coasts of Ireland to refuel 
our flotillas and aircraft and thus protect the trade by which Ireland as well as 
Great Britain lives, is a most heavy and grievous burden and one which should 
never have been placed on our shoulders.” See Parliamentary Debates, fifth 
series, H of C, vol. 365, col. 1243. 

*By an agreement between the United Kingdom and Ireland signed Apr. 25, 
1938, the coast defense stations at Berehaven, Cobh, and Lough Swilly were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of Ireland, 

* See document No. 292. 
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influence brought to bear on Irish sentiment against England as a 
result of the debate in the House of Commons, I am reporting these 
comments only as preliminary, first statements, and I would mention 
that the optimistic view expressed to me by Walshe may also have 
its cause in the intention to play down the matter, in order for the 
time being to cause as little unrest as possible. The comments in the 
British press after the debate in the House of Commons indicate, in 
my opinion, that at least attempts are being made or are yet to be 
expected, to put pressure on Ireland in order to obtain certain con- 
cessions. With respect to the attitude of this Government, Walshe 
told me at this time merely that de Valera would Presumably take 
the SEpOREIUEY to give a negative reply.‘ 

Hemren 


*A speech on this matter which de Valera delivered in the Irish Parliament 
on Nov. 7 was reported in Dublin telegram No. 721 of Nov. 8 (91/100426-28). 


No. 301 


F10/145-46; 
F10/ 150-51’ 


Memorandum by an Offcial of the Foreign Ministry + 


TOP SECRET Berio, November 7, 1940. 


The conclusions in the memorandum of September 3, 1940 ?—sub- 
mitted previously—concerning the liaison between the French and 
Swiss Armies have been confirmed and supplemented by the discovery 
' of new documents that were submitted by the High Command of the 
Webrmacht with the letters of September 10* and October 31* of 
this year. 

The picture as a whole is now as follows: 

Already during the World War military contact had been estab- 
lished through secret discussions which General Weygand carried 
on in 1917 with Colonel Sprecher, then Chief of the Swiss General 
Staff. 

After the Italo-French tension in 1937 this contact 1 was renewed 
_and gradually intensified. From October 1939 on direct military 
cooperation can be detected. Under the newly-appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of the Swiss Army, General Guisan, who imme- 
diately puts through a reorganization of important command posts 
along French lines, the liaison, which is maintained on the French 


Marginal note: “Has been submitted to the Fithrer. Hewlel], Nov. 22, 
1940.” 

2 Document No. 11. 

*This letter itself has not ‘besa found, but a memorandum of Sept. 11, sum- 
marizing its contents for the Foreign Minister, is filmed on 121/119871-74. - 

* Not found. 
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side by Colonel Garteiser, becomes closer and closer: plans of deploy- 
ment and fortifications are exchanged; agreements are reached on 
the evacuation of Basel in case of a German attack; the texts of tele- 
grams to be sent by Switzerland in case of complications are agreed 
upon. 

"The establishment of a Swiss “Liaison Division,” about which there 
is precise information in a document of February 11, 1940,° places 
the military cooperation on a firmer basis. 

The Liaison Division has the task of covering the deployment of 
the French troops, making contact at once with the French Army 
as it enters and placing itself under the latter; it has the strength 
of a division, but does not possess artillery. .The artillery is to be 
provided by the French troops entering; Switzerland is preparing 
fortified positions for this purpose. Swiss liaison officers await the 
French troops at the border. In accordance with these preparations, 
on the Swiss side, numerous French orders contain corresponding 
instructions by the French Army Command for establishing contact 
with the Swiss troops and occupying the combat areas agreed upon. 
In these orders and General Staff studies there are often to be found 
remarks indicating that the desires of the Swiss High Command 
have been taken into account or that the latter adjusted itself to the 
French suggestions. Repeated mention is also often made to promises 
made to Switzerland which must be kept. 

In the end, under the pressure of the German offensive the Swiss 
are left in the lurch after all. On May 17, 1940, the army standing 
ready for possible entry into Switzerland is withdrawn, but “as 
secretly as possible” and with a few divisions left behind so that the 
Swiss would not notice anything. . 

The documents show that on the part of the French the greatest 
importance was attached to camouflage and discretion in their coop- 
eration with Switzerland. According to one order, no document may 
contain instructions “which could be construed as the result of pre- 
paratory agreements between the French and Swiss General Staffs.” 
And furthermore it is stated in an order of March 29, 1940: 

“Owing to secrecy that. is easily comprehensible for diplomatic rea- 
sons, the term ‘possible intervention in Switzerland’ may no longer be 
reproduced in the text of drafts, orders, etc. In its place, the term 


‘Maneuver H’ will be used, which includes the totality of the opera- 
tions arranged for in this regard.” 


Switzerland, too, proceeded with all necessary caution. “They are 
preparing very precise agreements”—thus it is stated on November 26, 
1939-——“but do not wish to issue them before the start of hostilities.” 
The “Liaison Division,” too, is given a less suspicious name. Ar- 


* Not found. 
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rangements are made only orally. Colonel Garteiser, too, evidently 
meets only with a liaison man, and everything is dealt with in such 
a way that official quarters can at any time deny cooperation. How- 
ever, the adjustment of the Swiss General Staff to French wishes— 
and vice versa—is too evident to leave any doubt about the collusion. 
The documents are entirely convincing in this regard. 

On the other hand, even the newly-discovered documents do not 
indicate that the French had any intention of entering Swiss territory 
for offensive purposes. Rather, it is clearly evident from a consider- 
able number of documents that the French “intervention” was pro- 
vided for only in case of prior entry of German troops into 
Switzerland. 

Finally, it should also be pointed out that according to information 
from the High Command of the Wehrmacht the discovery of the 
documents on Franco-Swiss General Staff talks seems to be known 
to the authorities in Switzerland. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

Mo.rKe 


No. 302 


449 /222895-90 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


Berwin, November 7, 1940. 
Pol. I M 14695 g. 


Proceedings prior to the Italian action in Greece. 

1. On October 18 a teletype message of October 17 from the liaison 
staff with the Italian Air Force was submitted to me; it is appended 
as annex 12 

2. I thereupon submitted on October 18 through the State Secre- 
tary to the Foreign Minister at Sonnenburg the draft telegram at- 
tached as annex 2.1 

3. On October 19 the Foreign Minister telephoned to me from Son- 
nenburg and said that we could not restrain the Italian Government 
with such a strong démarche as was proposed in the final paragraph 
of the draft telegram. We could, however, authorize Herr von Mack- 
ensen to address a “friendly question” to the Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter. The Foreign Minister directed me to send such a telegram. 

4. Before I had carried out this instruction the two telegrams 
Nos. 1883? and 1884* of October 19 from the Ambassador in Rome— 
attached as annexes 3 and 4—were submitted to me. 


1 Not found. 
9 See document No. 191, footnote 5. 
* Document No. 194. ; : 
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I then telephoned the Foreign Minister at Sonnenburg and called 
his attention to these two telegrams. I told him that in the meantime 
there had been received from the liaison staff with the Italian Air 
Force a further teletype message of October 18 which reinforced the 
first message of October 17. At the time of my call only the first 
telegram of the Ambassador—No. 1883—had reached the Foreign 
Minister; the second telegram of the Ambassador—No. 1884—had 
not yet reached him. I thereupon read telegram No. 1884 to the 
Foreign Minister. After the words in this report: “Italy had com- 
plete freedom of action with respect to Greece, as the Fuhrer had 
indeed conceded to the Duce,” the Foreign Minister interrupted me 
and said that I should hold up the telegram concerning the “friendly — 
question.” The matter must now be submitted to the Fiihrer. Herr 
von Steengracht would follow through on the matter. 

5. A short time afterwards Herr von Steengracht called me up 
from Berlin and said that he had seen to it that telegram No. 1884 
was submitted to the Fiihrer. Approximately an hour and a half 
later Herr von Steengracht called me again and said the Fihrer had 
decided that no question should be addressed to Rome. Herr von 
Steengracht returned to me on October 21 the draft telegram and the 
minute attached as annex 5.* 


Rrrrer 
“Not found. 
No. 303 
111/116287 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
TOP SECRET Rom, November 8, 1940—9: 80 p. m. 
No. 2030 of November 8 Received November 8—10:00 p. m. 


Japanese Ambassador Amau, in a conversation with Prince Urach, 
stated that Japan would extend formal recognition to the Wang 
Ching-wei government in the near future. The Italians had given 
abundant assurance that they would also recognize the new govern- 
ment. Germany’s special position in the Far East was recognized by 
Japan but no immediate recognition by Germany was expected. 
Since Germany still held a position of influence with the Chungking 
government, Japan would consider it desirable if Germany were to 
initiate talks regarding a settlement between Chungking and Nanking, | 
the more so as it was known in Japan that conclusion of the Tripartite 


* Albrecht Prince von Urach, an official of the Press Department of the German 
Foreign Ministry. 
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Pact had split the domestic front of the Chungking government into 
two camps. The group that is inclined toward an understanding and 
which expected nothing from any American intervention in the Far 
East would, according to the Japanese plan, be given a large share in 
the future organization of the Nanking government. Amau said that 
Italy, which was, after all, much less interested than Germany in 
Far Eastern questions and had not learned of the preparations for 
the Tripartite Pact until a very late date, has not yet been informed 
of the plan. He suggested that the proposal be transmitted to Berlin. 

MacKENSEN 


No. 304 
104/112638 . 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 2372 of November 8 -Moscow, November 8, 1940—11: 05 p. m. 
Received November 9—4: 30 a. m. 
At the reception given yesterday by Molotov on the occasion of 
the anniversary of the Revolution, among those present in addition 
to all Deputy Commissars for Foreign Affairs and high officials of 
the Foreign Commissariat were Foreign Trade Commissar Mikoyan, 
Marshal Timoshenko,' Chief of the General Staff Meretskov,? as well 
as a large number of celebrities in the worlds of science and the arts. 
Following the usual arrangement, only the Chiefs of Missions _ 
were seated at tables and I and the representatives of the states 
friendly with the Soviet Union received definitely preferential treat- 
ment by being seated at the main table with Molotov and Mikoyan; 
the representatives of England and France and other countries were 
seated at side tables, which was noted and commented upon by the 
* diplomatic corps. Furthermore, Minister Schnurre was seated with 
his delegation at a separate table together with the Deputy Foreign 
Trade Commissar, Stepanov, and other prominent officials of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
Marshal Timoshenko drew General Késtring and Colonel Aschen- 
brenner into a lengthy conversation. The other Soviet representa- 


7Semion Konstantinovich Timoshenko, People’s Commissar for Defense. 
7 Kirill Afanasyevich Meretskov, Chief of the General Staff, August 1940- 
- February 1941; Deputy People’s Commissar for Defense, August 1940—-June 1941. 
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tives present were notably friendly and genial to the members of my 
Embassy. 
ScHULENBURG 


No. 305 
35/23131-32 
Circular of the State Secretary? 
Telegram 
Multex 410 Bertxn, November 8, 1940. 
e, 0. Pol. [X 2297. 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Freytag. 


For information and guidance in your conversations. 

1. Roosevelt’s re-election caused no surprise here. One deciding 
factor in the results of the election was the fact that from the begin- 
ning the President was tactically in the stronger position and at such 
a critical time the voters did not want to entrust the leadership of the 
country to a newcomer. 

2. What was interesting about the campaign is that the two candi- 
dates stood for almost the same program in foreign policy. Because 
of Willkie’s vigorous campaign the President was forced, contrary to 
his original intention, to intervene personally in the campaign and to 
stress the peaceful character of his foreign policy more than he origi- 
nally wished to do. 

3. We expect the President, who has doubtless gained in prestige 
in America and abroad through the great election victory and through 
breaking the third term tradition, and who, in the future, too, will 
have at his side a Congress with Democratic majorities in both houses, 
to continue the present foreign policy with the same energy. 

4, If youshould be addressed concerning Roosevelt’s election, please 
say with cool reserve that the outcome was expected by us and we 
have reckoned with it for a long time. The +ieterious euteeme ef the 
wer for the Axis Powers will not be changed threuch the election?” 

5. Same text to be sent to all Missions. 

WeizshcKER 

* This circular was addressed to all Diplomatic Missions, 


*The words scored through were deleted before the telegram was sent. 
4618896038 
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No. 306 
8485 /E019424-29 
The Foreign Ministry to Ambassador Abetz1 


Telegram 
Bertin, November 9, 1940. 


To be forwarded immediately to Ambassador Abetz through Dr. 
Schwarzmann of the [Foreign] Minister’s Secretariat. 

The conversation of the Reichsmarschall with Laval lasted 2 hours. 
The Reichsmarschall recalled the meeting at Krakéw.? France’s rela- 
tions with Germany in the past had been under the sign of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Such terrible mistakes [would] not [be] repeated. 
This had already been demonstrated at Compiégne. The armistice 
terms state that nothing would be done that might affect France’s 
honor. Just as it had been impossible to wipe out Germany, so France 
could not be wiped out. The Fiihrer let himself be guided solely by 
reason. Now was the time to settle and clear up everything that di- 

vided the two countries. Failure to do this would lead to new blood- 
- shed. Nothing of real substance divided us. The division was purely 
psychological and was based on differences of opinion and past his- 
tory. In the practical sphere the two countries were complementary. 
The only substantial issue was Alsace-Lorraine. Here, too, the Fiihrer 
let, himself be guided solely by reason in order to avoid bloodshed. 
The danger came from English influence on French policy. Now, 
however, a new order was coming into being, which must lead to an 
understanding and to cooperation. Even now the Fithrer let himself 
be guided solely by reason and he would always be guided by reason 
alone. Conclusions could be drawn from this as to the future. When 
reason speaks, the mistakes of the past will not be repeated. 

Laval’s reply: [He had] the very best memories of Krakéw. His 
state of mind was the same today. He was viewing France’s present 
situation with courage. There was no better policy than that of col- 
laboration. He was also convinced that a new order was coming 


*This telegram, the file copy of which is unsigned and without number, is 
written in a particularly condensed telegram style resulting in certain ambi- 
guities with regard to tenses and moods in a number of passages. In making 
the translation, reference has been made to a supplementary memorandum 
found with the document printed in the files of the Paris Embassy. This sup- 
plementary memorandum, which is also unsigned and is dated “Paris, Nov. 9, 
1940,” is in French and has the heading “Résumé of the conversation with 
Reichsmarschall Goring” (3485/E019430-36). It records Goring’s statements 
in some instances with greater clarity and detail than the document printed, 
but it merely lists the occasions when Laval replied to Géring without indicating 
- the nature of Laval’s statements. 

* Laval and Goring had met in Krakéw on May 19, 1935, on the occasion of 
the funeral of Marshal Pilsudski. 
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into existence, that political forms would be discovered which would 
make possible a collaboration, between Germany and France, in which 
France would be assigned the place due toher. The Reichsmarschall’s 
language regarding Versailles was clear. He was grateful to the 
Reichsmarschall for stating that the mistakes of 1918 would not be 
repeated. He was convinced, and had always been, that nothing 
divided France and Germany. It was inexplicable what intellectual 
confusion hitherto kept the French Governments from grasping this 
fact. Collaboration was easy; economically the two countries were 
complementary. English influence had been a menace and had 
dragged France into the war. England had made no contribution 
to victory, had deserted France and, moreover, had behaved in an in- 
credible way toward France. Yet there were still many who believed 
that France could be relieved of the consequences of the defeat in 
case England should be victorious: [they were the] supporters of the 
Popular Front, Freemasons, Jews, the rich who thought that after 
the war they could continue to live the way they had lived before the 
war, but also naive people, who saw no future ahead. To them, hope 
again had been restored by the talk between the Fiihrer and Pétain 
and the prospects of collaboration. Laval was convinced that the 
policy which he pursued was unanimously approved by the French 
Government; he hoped that it was being understood, and it was be- 
ginning to be understood even now. Collaboration was difficult in the 
beginning, particularly since the basis for it was being disturbed by 
the occupation. He appreciated the conduct of the German troops, 
who were received without hatred. Exaggerated pessimism was 
being replaced by excessive optimism. Public opinion was expecting 
immediate success in the following questions; prisoners of war, line 
of demarcation, occupation costs, départements of Nord and Pas de 
Calais, food supplies, and transport. The question of Lorraine: 
deportation of about 100,000 inhabitants who had voted for France.* 
This was an extremely delicate question and it gave aid to British 
propaganda: 1. Result of collaboration, expulsion of 100,000 
Frenchmen. Laval asked the Reichsmarschall to intervene with the 
Fiihrer and have this matter postponed until the peace treaty. At 
the least, results must be achieved which caught the general attention 
so that public opinion would be influenced. Furthermore, [there 
should be] cooperation with respect to the colonies in order to regain 
control of the colonies and drive out de Gaulle. Such collaboration 
must above all be in good faith and sincere. Laval had this to say 


*The départements of Nord and Pas de Calais had been placed under the 
German Military Administration in Belgium. 
“See documents Nos, 271 and 282, 
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to the Reichsmarschall: It must not be a war, it must be a European 
revolution. If the Fihrer shared this view, a long-lasting peace 
could be achieved. There was no analogy with Versailles. It would 
be difficult to imagine Poincaré going to Germany to extend the hand 
of peace. In 1940 the Fihrer did just this, an act that was not in the 
tradition of conquerors. It was the beginning of a new era, and 
France would contribute whatever she could. Laval was prepared to 
build the peace on France’s defeat, as France did not have a reason 
to go to war and French youth would be offered an ideal different from 
the idea of revenge. 

Goring realized Laval’s difficulties. It must not be forgotten that 
Germany was still at war with England. The Fihrer had made 
offers time and again, but they were interpreted as bluff. At that . 
time Europe had an opportunity of getting collaboration cheaply. . 
The war with England was the alpha and omega of all German deci- 
sions. All measures were dictated by military necessity. France 
would remain occupied to serve as an extended base of operations 
against England. He was pleased with the excellent relations be- 
tween occupation forces and population. There were always some 
criminals. Yesterday he had signed two death sentences against 
two German soldiers and pardoned a 16-year old French boy. The 
question of the prisoners of war was a difficult one, because they were . 
an important guarantee for Germany. Pétain was old and the 
French Constitution offered no sufficient security for the stability 
of the French Government.’ The question, of the occupation costs 
could not be understood by anyone better than by Germany, which 
had been forced to pay until bled white. He had not heard anything 
before about the Lorraine question. He supposed that it involved 
Jews. He would look into the matter and talk to the Fithrer. The 
question of transport was difficult. He had ordered Stiilpnagel to do 
all that was necessary. It had been caused by the war operations 
and the needless demolitions by the French troops. As regards the 


— 


In the French “Résumé” referred to in footnote 1, this statement of Géring 
is more detailed and reads as follows: 

“Ag for the question of the prisoners of war, the Reichsmarschall hopes for 
an understanding. Precisely here, however, it is a question of a tremendous 
amount of confidence; Germany would, in fact, part with a pawn of exceptional 
importance. No doubt the Fiihrer has absolute confidence in the person of 
Marshal Pétain, just as he has confidence in the person of President Laval. 
But the Marshal is an old man and the French Constitution does not allow 
for all the security one would want. If the Marshal should die and if the Presi- 
dent should not retain his power, then the pawn with which Germany had 
parted could work against Germany through force of propaganda. It is an 
act of unprecedented confidence to release prisoners of war in a period of 
armistice. Our own were released long after peace was made.” 
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radio stations, France could be granted relief; this would have to 
be studied. 

Africa: The Fiihrer shared Laval’s view regarding the fleet and 
the colonies. It was in Germany’s interest that France should be 
master of her colonies. Presumably it would soon be possible to show 
accommodation in this question. England would have to be recog- 
nized as the common enemy. A French declaration of war on Eng- 
land would probably be unnecessary. But de Gaulle would have to 
be ousted if France expected any concessions. France would also 
have to take vigorous measures against British encroachments. To 
be sure, if France took active steps against de Gaulle, a clash with 
England became probable. If Germany today demanded bases on 
the west coast of Africa there was no intention to seize the colonies 
but only a desire to broaden the bases of operations against England. 
This was a sphere in which the idea of having England as the common 
enemy could best be expressed, and in that case accommodation could 
be shown by Germany. We, too, had to consider public opinion, 
which had to see that the idea of England’s being the common enemy 
was held in France as well. Rebuilding of industry had to be speeded 
up. France was not to starve, the troops are helping out in agricul- 
ture, but work along these lines would also have to be done in the un- 
occupied territory. Every bit of acreage must be under cultivation. 
The farmers will receive machines from us, the beet crop is to be as- 
sured, but agriculture in the unoccupied zone, too, must make an ef- 
fort. Industry: The mistakes of the past are not to be repeated, no 
one is to suffer cold.’ But the mines had been destroyed by the 
French. A large-scale economic plan; meeting of the experts on both _ 
sides. By way of an example: development of the aircraft industry, 
both in occupied and unoccupied territory. This would be also to the 
benefit of France, because France would then have the best aircraft 
industry. French industry in occupied and unoccupied territory must 
fill German orders; after all, they would be paid for. In that case 
the German people would have confidence and it would be possible to 
grant relief. It would be possible to release prisoners. But action 
Was necessary, reconstruction must be undertaken, and the French 


. The relevant passage in the “Résumé” reads as follows: 

“This question ought to be easy to solve on condition that the broadcasts 
do not help the English Air Force, 

* The German original reads here “fragen” but this is obviously a typographi- 
cal error and ought to read “frieren”; this is confirmed by a comparison with 
the “Résumé” in French mentioned in footnote 1. 
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‘Government must induce the French people to do this? The Fiihrer 
will then take the French wishes into consideration. One point needs 
to be touched upon. We are not alone, we must consider our allies. 
We have already convinced them that France must be master of her 
colonies. The Treaty of Versailles has struck deep wounds which are 
not easily effaced. But there must be a foundation of confidence, the 
young tree must grow rapidly. Gdéring will study and support every 
legitimate French wish, but France must understand that we are still 
engaged in a struggle. A rapprochement will be easy after victory 
has been won. Intensification of the war against England can be only 
to the benefit of France, and France must therefore make a contribu- 
tion and act vigorously against encroachments. Confidence will then 
grow. 

Brief reply by Laval: The Law of July 10° has vested Pétain with 
powers which assure the stability of the French Government; parlia- 
mentarianism is practically abolished. Thesuccession is assured. In 
the event of Pétain’s leaving the scene Laval has been appointed his 
successor, and if Laval should leave the scene, the successor is deter- 
mined by the Council of Ministers. Laval has great authority, his 
position is secure. Both [his] authority and position will be en- 
hanced. if collaboration is put into effect. The legal arrangements 
could be changed only by a revolution. France is doing everything 
to resume work. But there is a lack of raw materials, [means of] 
transport, ete. Collaboration with Germany is essential also in this 
respect. Prisoners could be released for industry and agriculture. 
The questions must not be handled bureaucratically, however. This 
conversation enabled him to take the appropriate measures with his 

ministers and administrative departments. He had received with 
gratification the statements regarding the colonies. He had always 
maintained that England was the common enemy. The peace to be 
concluded would be determined by France’s attitude toward England. 
There was considerable French influence in the English colonies. 
Liberation of the colonies and the crushing of de Gaulle, however, 
must not depend on military collaboration with Germany, since this 
would support the English propaganda which asserts that de Gaulle 
is defending the French colonies against Germany. Boisson, the 
defender of Dakar, had always been in favor of collaboration with 


* According to the “Résumé” cited in footnote 1, Goring’s statements on this 
point were as follows: 

“Far too many people have returned to the occupied territory and do not do 
anything. One must rebuild towns and villages. The French Government 
must make the population understand that it must apply itself to the task and 
not expect that the work will be done by the soldiers.” 

°The Law Authorizing the Promulgation of a New Constitution. For the text, 
see Journal Officiel de la République Francaise: Lois et Décrets, 1940, No. 167, 
p. 45138. = 
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Germany. Agreement would have to be achieved as to the goal and 
the means to be employed. He had the best memories of Krakéw and 
only regretted that the hopes of those days did not materialize. 
Concluding remarks by Goring: He hopes that other talks will 
follow. 
Laval thanks him. He expresses the same hope, as this would elim- 
inate misunderstandings. 


Proposed communiqué for Vichy: 


A talk was held today in Paris between Reichsmarschall Goring 
and M. Pierre Laval, Vice-President of the Council of Ministers, in 
the presence of Generals Bodenschatz and Hanesse, and M. Fernand 
de Brinon, French Ambassador. 

The Reichsmarschall, Marshal Pétain, and the Vice-President of 
the Council of Ministers had previously met in Krakow, in 1935, at 
Marshal Pilsudski’s funeral. 

Today’s meeting, which is a natural sequel to the historic meetings 
at Montoire, lasted 2 hours and enabled the two statesmen to develop 
the principal problems of the day in a spirit of cordiality and mutual 
understanding. 


* The text of this proposed communiqué is in French. 


No. 307 
2401 /500520 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


Berry, November 9, 1940. 
e. o. Pol. I 1283 g. Rs. 
Herr von Steengracht passed on to me on November 8 the instruc- 
tion to notify the Naval War Staff of the Fiihrer’s directive that the 
Admiral Scheer be given strict orders not to extend its operations 
into the “American security zone.” 2 
I have informed Admiral Fricke of the Naval War Staff of this. 
He told me that he fully appreciated the view taken by the Foreign 
Ministry from the political standpoint. Grand Admiral Raeder, how- 
ever, will nevertheless probably reserve to himself calling the Fihrer’s 
attention for purposes of information to the difficulties on the military 


‘The reference is to a closed zone to keep warlike activities away from the 
Americas as proclaimed in a resolution of the American Governments at the 
Panama Congress in October 1939. For the text, see Department of State, 
Bulietin, 1939, vol. 1, pp. 381-333. - On previous negotiations regarding this zone, 
see vol. vii of this series, document No. 306 and footnotes 1 and 3. 
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side. The “American security zone,” he says, covers so large an area 
of the Atlantic Ocean that, for example, the capability of the Admiral 
Scheer for operations would be seriously curtailed. The “American 
security zone” includes nearly one-half of the Atlantic Ocean between - 
South America and Africa. 


Rrrrer 
No. 308 
104/112831-83 
Unsigned Memorandum 
SECRET Beri, November 9, 1940. 
W 5099 g. 


Reaarving Persamo Nicken? 


I. In the spring of this year we tried to get the concession for the 
Petsamo nickel deposits, now held by a Canadian corporation.? In 
_ July of this year, when M. Molotov informed us in unequivocal terms 
that the Soviet Government considered this region as its domain,’ 
we informed the Soviet Government that we would do without the 
concession and would be satisfied with 60 percent of the output.* We 
therefore, on July 24 of this year, concluded an agreement with the 
Finnish Government, according to which 60 percent of the output is 
promised us without time limit.© In September of this year, the 
I. G. Farben concluded a corresponding agreement for delivery and 
credit with the Finnish Petsamo Nikkeli Corporation (a subsidiary 
of the Canadian concessionaire), which cannot be terminated until 
December 1, 1947.2 — 

Independently, on October 1 of this year, a German option on all 
Finnish concessions—which was kept strictly secret and is not known 
to the Soviet Government—was agreed upon in the so-called “Veltjens 
agreements.” ? 

II. At the end of October, the Soviet Union demanded of Finland, 
in the form of an ultimatum, the transfer of the concession to a mixed 
Finnish-Russian corporation, claiming that the English Government 
had informed the Soviet Government of its concurrence. On Novem- 


* See document No. 317. 
* Cf. vol. x of this series, document No. 24, footnote 2. 
_ * See ibid., document No. 182. 
* Tbid., document No. 259. 
‘ * Ibid., document No. 221. 
* The terms of the agreement concluded by IL. G. Farben are summarized in a 
letter of Nov. 5 from the Reich Minister of Economics to Wiehl (2111/456778-80). 
7 See document No. 139. 
® See document No, 274. 
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ber 1 the Finnish Government, which doubted the English concur- 
rence, agreed to the transfer on condition that the Soviet Government 
procured the consent of England and of the Canadian nickel trust 
as well as Germany’s waiver of the concession.® . : 

On November 6 Vyshinsky told the Finnish Minister in Moscow 
that the Soviet Government could see no occasion for negotiating with 
the German Government. The German Government had long ago 
renounced the concession and had declared itself satisfied with receiv- 
ing 60 percent of the output; on the other hand, the English Ambas- 
sador, Cripps, had declared that the trust was prepared to transfer 
the concession temporarily—until the end of the war. Vyshinsky 
was of the opinion that this time limit was of no importance, but that 
the matter was settled as regards England.” 

Inquiries of the Finnish Government in London revealed that on 
November 2 the Foreign Office issued an instruction to Cripps “to 
negotiate with regard to any form of settlement which would offer 
a guarantee that no nickel will be brought to Germany.” Accord- 
ing to information given by the Foreign Office to the Finnish Minister 
in London, Ambassador Cripps made his statement, which appar- 
ently did not contain the restriction that no nickel must be imported 
into Germany, on his own initiative and without instruction from 
London. 

III. Since the Soviet Government, by reason of our renunciation of 
July of this year, sees no need for taking the matter up with us, M. 
Molotov on his part presumably will not broach the subject. How- 
ever, if no new viewpoints result from the report of Minister 
Schnurre, who is expected to return by November 12, it seems urgently 
necessary on our part to approach M. Molotov regarding this matter. 
On this occasion it should be pointed out that Germany cannot in any 
circumstances forego receiving 60 percent of Petsamo’s production, 
which will presumably amount to from 6,000 to 12,000 tons yearly and 
with which Germany will be able to satisfy a considerable portion of 
her nickel requirements, which would otherwise have to be procured 
overseas. Our renunciation of the concession in July of this year— 
as the Soviet Government itself admits—was on the condition that 
this 60 percent of the output is assured to Germany even if the Soviet 
Government receives the concession. Confirmation would therefore 
have to be requested of M. Molotov that 60 percent of the nickel out- 
put will be at our disposal for an unlimited time, in accordance with 
our agreement of July 24, 1940, with the Finnish Government, and 


* See document No. 274, footnote 7. 

“Cf. document No. 42, Finland Reveals Her Secret Documents on Soviet 
Policy, March 1940—June 1941, p. 76. 

"Georg Achates Gripenberg. 
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that, in view of our large investments, the new Finnish-Russian con- 
cessionaire will enter into the agreement for delivery and credit con- 
cluded between I. G. Farben Industrie and the Petsamo Nikkeli 
Corporation. These promises are all the more necessary since at an 
earlier stage of the affair M. Molotov made an attempt to restrict the 
promise of 60 percent to the year 1940 and since it is possible that the 
English actually gave the Russians their approval only on the condi- 
tion that Germany must not obtain any nickel. 

If M. Molotov gives the above-mentioned promises, our renunciation 
of the concession may be renewed toward him. 

Respectfully submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister through 
the State Secretary. 


No. 309 


292/183883-89 
Draft? 


AcreemMent BrerwrEn Tue States or THE Turee Power Pact, Gzr- 
MANY, ITALY, AND JAPAN, ON THE OnE SDE, AND THE Soviet UNION 
ON THE OTHER SWE 


The Governments of the states of the Three Power Pact, Germany, 

Italy and Japan, on the one side, 
and 

the Government of the USSR, on the other side, 

motivated by the desire to establish in their natural spheres of influ- 
ence in Europe, Asia, and Africa a new order serving the welfare of 
all peoples concerned and to create a firm and enduring foundation for 
their common labors toward this goal, have agreed upon the following: 


Articir I 


In the Three Power Pact of Berlin, of September 27, 1940, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan agreed to oppose with all possible meats 
the extension of the war into a world conflict and to collaborate 
toward an early restoration of world peace. They expressed their 
willingness to extend their collaboration to nations in other parts of 
the world which are inclined to direct their efforts along the same 
course as theirs, ‘The Soviet Union declares that it concurs in these 
aims of the Three Power Pact and is on its part determined to coop- 
erate politically in this course with the three Powers. 





1This draft (Entwurf) is from the secret files of the Moscow Embassy. The 
date of Nov. of 1940, was written in by hand in abbreviated form in the upper 
right corner of the first sheet. See documents Nos. 329 and 404. 
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Articiz IT 


Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union undertake to respect 
each other’s natural spheres of influence. In so far as these spheres 
of interest come into contact with each other, they will constantly 
consult each other in an amicable way with regard to the problems 
arising therefrom, 

Germany, Italy, and Japan declare on their part that they recog- 
nize the present extent of the possessions of the Soviet Union and 
will respect it. 


Artictz III 


Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union undertake to join 
no combination of powers and to support no combination of powers 
which is directed against one of the four Powers. 

The four Powers will assist each other in economic matters in 
every way and will supplement and extend the agreements existing 
among themselves, 

Articis IV. 


This agreement shall take effect upon signature and shall continue 
for a period of ten years. The Governments of the four Powers 
shall consult each other in due time, before the expiration of that 
period, regarding the extension of the agreement. 

Done in four originals, in the German, Italian, Japanese, and 
Russian languages. 

Moscow, 1940. 


Draft 
Secret Prorocon No. 1 


Upon the signing today of the Agreement concluded among the 
Representatives of Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union they 
declare as follows: = 


1) Germany declares that, apart from the territorial revisions in 
Europe to be carried out at the conclusion of peace, her territorial 
aspirations center in the territories of Central Africa. 

2) Italy declares that, apart from the territorial revisions in Eu- 
rope to be carried out at the conclusion of peace, her territorial aspira- 
tions center in the territories of Northern and Northeastern Africa. 

3) Japan declares that her territorial aspirations center in the area 
of Eastern Asia to the south of the Island Empire of Japan. 

4) The Soviet, Union declares that its territorial aspirations center 
south of the national territory of the Soviet Union in the direction 
of the Indian Ocean. 
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The four Powers declare that, reserving the settlement of specific 
questions, they will mutually respect these territorial aspirations and 
will not oppose their achievement. . 


Moscow, on 
Draft 
Secrer Prorocot No. 2 To Bz Conciupep Amona Germany, ITaty, 
AND THE Soviet UNion 


On the occasion of the signing today of the Agreement among Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union, the Representatives of 
Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union declare as follows: 


1) Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union agree in the view that it 
is in their common interest to detach Turkey from her existing inter- 
national commitments and progressively to win her over to political 
collaboration with themselves. They declare that they will pursue 
this aim in close consultation, in accordance with a common line of 
action which is still to be determined. 

2) Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union declare their agreement 
to conclude, at a given time, a joint agreement with Turkey, wherein 
the three Powers would recognize the extent of Turkey’s possessions. 

3) Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union will work in common to- 
ward the replacement of the Montreux Straits Convention now in 
force by another convention. By this convention the Soviet Union 
would be granted the right of unrestricted passage of her Navy through 
the Straits at any time, whereas all other Powers except the other 
Black Sea countries, but including Germany and Italy, would in prin- 
ciple renounce the right of passage through the Straits for their 
naval vessels, The passage of commercial vessels through the Straits 
would, of course, have to remain free in principle. ; 


Moscow, 1940. 


No. 310 


3941/E053653-54 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economie Policy Department 


Bern, November 10, 1940. 


Tur Question oF THE DissoLuTION OF THE EUROPEAN 
Danvse ComMIssIONn 


The negotiations at present being conducted between representatives 
of Germany, Italy, Rumania, and the Soviet Union regarding the 
dissolution of the European Danube Commission had at first bogged 
down because of the intransigeant attitude of the Soviet delegate. 
Germany, Italy, and Rumania took the position that for the transition 
period until the establishment, as planned, of a commission for the 
whole Danube, supervision of the administration of the maritime _ 
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Danube should be exercised by Germany, Italy, Rumania, and Soviet 
Russia. The Soviet delegate, on the other hand, took the position 
that for this period a purely Russo-Rumanian administration for the 
maritime Danube should be established to the exclusion of Germany 
and Italy. After long negotiations the attitude of the Soviet dele- 
gate became more accommodating in so far as he proposed on Novem- 
ber 71 that a provisional agreement on the maritime Danube be con- 
fined to the four following points: 
1) Dissolution of the European Danube Commission ; 
2} Formation of a liquidating committee consisting of the Plen- 
ipotentiaries of the four countries at the conference; 

3) Establishment of a Soviet-Rumanian administration for the 
maritime Danube; 


4) Common desire that a new conference should convene within 
a month after conclusion of the work of the Bucharest conference 
for the purpose of establishing a single commission for the entire 
Danube. 


On November 8, instructions ? were sent to the German delegate stat- 
ing that we agreed to the proposed limitation to the four points, 
provided that the administration for the maritime Danube should in 
the future have the same functions as, previously, Rumania alone had 
had when she was the only riparian state of the Danube estuaries, and 
that the relationship of the subsequent new commission for the entire 
Danube to the administration of the maritime Danube should be the 
same as was formerly the relationship of the European Danube Com- 
mission to the Rumanian administration for the maritime Danube. 
On this condition we agreed that a Soviet-Rumanian administration 
for the maritime Danube should now be installed and incorporated 
into the later agreement on the commission for the entire Danube. 
As long as the commission for the entire Danube was not yet in exist- 
ence, the committee of the four countries at the conference had to 
have the same rights with respect to the administration for the mari- 
time Danube as the European Danube Commission previously had had. 

If M. Molotov does not happen to bring up this question on his visit, 
it would hardly be advisable for Germany to broach it. Germany’s 
interest in any case lies in preventing, even for the period of the 
transition, the establishment of a purely Russo-Rumanian maritime 
Danube administration. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary. 

Wrean 

(Submitted directly for the sake of speed.) 


*This proposal had been reported in Bucha. No. 2026 Nov. 
7 (2141/468356-57). r rave es ony 
* Not printed (711/262164-67). 
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No. 311 
174/136459-61 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Toxyo, November 11, 1940—10: 05 a. m. 
No. 1236 of November 11 Received November 11—7:05 p. m. 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to telegrams No. 12241 and No. 1228 ? of November 7. 

The Deputy Foreign Minister informed me that at the news of 
Molotov’s trip to Berlin, the Foreign Minister had instructed Am- 
bassador Kurusu to ask the Reich Foreign Minister to use Germany’s 
influence in favor of the conclusion of a nonaggression pact between 
Japan and the Soviet Republic. Ambassador Kurusu had been in- 
formed in broad outline of the status of the Japanese-Russian nego- 
tiations, to the effect that Japan had proposed a nonaggression pact 
on the German-Russian pattern, but one which is to become effective 
upon signing, and to be followed by settlement of individual ques- 
tions. The Soviet Government had desired a prior settlement and 
had reserved its position regarding a nonaggression pact. 

The Deputy Foreign Minister emphasized the outstanding political 
success for Germany implicit in Molotov’s very decision to come to 
Berlin, and urged that I, too, transmit to the Reich Foreign Minister 
the Japanese Foreign Minister’s request for the good offices of the 
German Government. To that end he gave me the following general 
picture: 

The political leaders of Japan, together with the Army and the 
Navy, were striving to attain the fullest combat readiness to carry out 
the Tripartite Pact. .The most important means of accomplishing 
this were an understanding with Russia and settlement of the Chi- 
nese conflict. It was the joint view of the Foreign Minister, of the 
Army, and of the Navy that it was in Germany’s interest, and within 
her power, to cooperate. 

The Deputy Foreign Minister then summarized the Japanese re- 
quests as follows: 


1. To bring influence to bear on Soviet Russia to accept the proposed. 
nonageression pact. 

2. To bring influence to bear on Soviet Russia to stop supporting 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

3. To bring influence to bear on Chiang Kai-shek to make peace 
with Japan. 


1 Document No. 299. 

? This telegram reported information supplied by the Japanese Foreign Minis- 
ter regarding the Japanese-Soviet negotiations in Moscow (see document No. 260). 
According to this telegram Japan had proposed to Molotov conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact patterned after the German-Soviet Pact followed by settlement | 
of individual questions such as claims regarding oil and fisheries (174/136457). 
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The Deputy Foreign Minister added in strict confidence: 

The Japanese Government is willing to come to an understanding 
with Russia on generous terms, but requires prior conclusion of the 
nonageression pact in order to overcome the strong resistance to the 
planned understanding by influential circles of the opposition. In 
this connection, the Deputy Foreign Minister restated the main points 
of the understanding and of the ideas which the Foreign Minister 
communicated to the Reich Foreign Minister through Minister 
Stahmer,? especially Japan’s agreement to a Russian sphere of influ- 
ence in Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang, if Soviet Russia could come to 
an understanding with the Chinese Government on that point. In 
the event of more extensive cooperation with the partners of the 
Tripartite Pact, Japan would raise no objections against the creation 
of a Russian sphere of interest in British India, notwithstanding her 
own considerable economic interests there. With respect to the un- 
derstanding with Chiang Kai-shek, the Deputy Foreign Minister 
referred once more to Japan’s main conditions, reported in telegram 
No. 1224, underlining Japan’s extraordinary spirit of accommodation. 

The Deputy Foreign Minister stated that Ambassador Kurusu had 
not been informed in detail of the subjects outlined above, so as to en- 
sure secrecy regarding the present Cabinet’s great desire for an under- 
standing, which was not without danger to the latter. In case the 
Reich Foreign Minister should be favorably inclined toward the re- 
quest to use his influence, Japanese policy would be best served if 
the foregoing ideas were presented to Soviet Russia and Chiang Kai- 
shek as being German suggestions. 


Orr 
*No record found. 
No. 312 
F5/0414-15 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Spain 

Telegram 
\ IMMEDIATE Bertin, November 11, 1940—12: 00 midnight. 
No. 1970 RAM 323. 


Exclusively for the Ambassador personally. 


I request you to call at once on Sefior Serrano Sufier and tell him 
the following: 


T should like to invite Sefior Serrano Sufier and Count Ciano to 
the Berghof on November 18 for political discussions with the Fihrer. 


*The invitation to Ciano was sent by telegram No. 1645 h 
Embassy in Rome (2366/489252-53). : - ’ Rein Meneta cue 
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I should be especially pleased if Seiior Sufier could come to this con-_ 
ference of the three countries on that date. I assume that he for his 
part too would consider it desirable at this time to continue the dis- 
cussion of the questions already dealt with at Hendaye. Because of 
- our other commitments only November 18 could be considered, and 
I hope very much that this date will be agreeable also to Sefior Suir. 
_ If, as I definitely hope, Sufer gives you an affirmative reply, I re- 
quest that you arrange the details of the trip with him. In order 
to be at the Berghof on the morning of November 18 he would prob- 
ably have to leave Madrid on the morning of November 15. As soon 
as I get an affirmative reply from you I will send a parlor car for him 
tothe Spanish border. I hope that this will still be possible. 
I request an answer by telegram as soon as possible.” 
RiwBENTROP 


' *Stohrer reported by telegram No. 3834 of Nov. 12 (136/74454) that Serrano 
Suiier accepted with pleasure the invitation to the Berghof. He had not yet 
discussed the matter with Franco but had no doubt that he would approve the 
journey. 


No. 313 
2401/500521 
Minute by Ambassador Ritter 


Berruin, November 11, 1940. 
. zu Pol. I 12831 IT g. 

Herr von Steengracht telephoned me on November 8, 11: 00 p. m. to 
inform me on instruction from the Foreign Minister, as follows: 

The Foreign Minister is in full accord with the proposal submitted 
to him that the Admiral Scheer be given strict orders not to cruise in 
the “American security zone” for the purpose of attacking British 
shipping. 

The Foreign Minister had the matter put before the Fiihrer through 
Herr Hewel. The Fiihrer then decided that the Admiral Scheer 
should receive strict orders to this effect. The word “strict” is to be 
emphasized in this. 
_ Lhave conveyed this to Admiral Fricke. 

; Rirrer 


*PoL I 1283: Document No. 307. 
* See ibid. 
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No. 314 
265/172485 
Memorandum by the Ambassador to Turkey 


Beruin (temporarily), November 11, 1940. 


On the occasion of the luncheon which the Bulgarian Minister gave 
for me today the Turkish Ambassador discussed with me his visit 
with the Foreign Minister yesterday.* : 

M. Gerede seemed exceedingly pleased with the general course of 
the conversation, which—as he emphasized—lasted almost an hour 
and was conducted in the friendliest manner by the Foreign Minister. 
He was happy to be able to state upon his impending return to Ankara 
that the Reich sincerely desired to improve its relations with Turkey. 
Herr von Ribbentrop had stated that he saw no difficulties in Tur- 
key’s entering again into close and friendly relations with the Reich, 
while maintaining the English connection. Unfortunately he, 
Gerede, had not had time to ask the Foreign Minister for coopera-_ 
tion in the Arab question. I might take that up later at some con- 
venient opportunity. 

Upon my impending return to Ankara, it would be of decisive 
importance, according to the Ambassador, if I brought with me per- 
sonally a statement from the Fiihrer for the State President. The 
State President, after all, made the decisions on Turkish policy on 
his sole responsibility. 

. PaPEN 


*No memorandum of Ribbentrop’s conversation with Gerede has been found. 


No. 315 


F3/0162-65 
Memorandum by an Official of the Dienststelle Ribbentrop 


Bertin, November 11, 1940. 


REcorp or THE CoNVERSATION OF THE Reicu Foreign Minister Wirt 
THE Cuinesn Ampassapor, CHEN Culeu, on Novemser 11, 1940 


In response to a request by the Reich Foreign Minister, the Chinese 
Ambassador, Chen Chieh, appeared this afternoon at 6:30 p- m. 
The Foreign Minister first explained to the Chinese Ambassador in 
detail his opinions on the world political situation, and emphasized 
that he considered final victory by Germany a matter of course. 


461889—60-——39 
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Germany’s economic power was far superior in every respect even to. 
American industry. Practically the entire resources of Europe were 
at: the disposal of Germany, and a threat from the United States 
would to all intents and purposes be ineffective, since she could never 
land troops in Europe. The Tripartite Pact now concluded between 
Germany, Japan, and Italy had the purpose of consolidating the 
world in general, and first of all of preventing an extension of the 
existing conflict. The relations between Germany and China had 
been very good for a long time and were still good today, as the 
presence of an Embassy representative in Chungking showed. For 
years, however, the German Government had been entirely aware of 
the fact that England was systematically working for the destruc- 
tion of Germany and was trying to encircle her. For this reason 
Germany had sought strong friends in the world who were in a sit- 
uation similar to her own, and for this reason she had also strength- 
ened her friendship with Japan; this had now resulted in the Tri- 
partite Pact. The English idea of an encirclement of Germany had 
been a complete failure and England had herself now been encircled 
and could not escape destruction in any circumstances, Firmly con- 
vinced of a German victory, he (the Foreign Minister) took a purely 
personal interest in the situation in the Far East, including in the 
first place the prospects of a termination of the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict. The Foreign Minister emphasized expressly, and once again 
at the close of the conversation, that the Japanese Government had 
not made any request of any sort of him, and that Germany also 
did not intend to intervene as a mediator in this conflict in any way, 
but that he simply was personally interested in learning the views 
of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek regarding the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
The real reason for this conversation was for him (the Foreign Min- 
ister) the fact that the Japanese Government would probably recog- 
nize the Wang Ching-wei government in the near future, which 
would presumably result in recognition of that government by Ger- 
many, Italy, etc. However, if Marshal Chiang Kai-shek still believed 
in an English victory there was probably not much sense in the 
Ambassador’s informing him. But if this should not be the case it 
would interest him (the Foreign Minister) purely personally to learn 
the Marshal’s views; he considered the basic problem to be whether 
or not there was really any possibility of a compromise. 

The Chinese Ambassador thanked the Foreign Minister very cor- 
dially for his extremely interesting statements, and said that in his 
‘opinion his Government would certainly be interested in a speedy con- 
clusion of this conflict, that had already been going on for 40 months, 
and that he felt there was no use in fighting any longer. However, 
for the Marshal the prerequisite was the unconditional evacuation of 
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Japanese troops from Chinese soil. When the Foreign Minister 
interjected that in his opinion, though he did not know the details 
of the situation in China, this was hardly the basis for a solution, 
the Ambassador left the matter open. 

In conclusion the Foreign Minister pointed out once more that he 
did not intend to assume the role of mediator if he were not expressly 
asked to do so by both sides. He would have to deny immediately 
and vigorously any statement to this effect that might appear in the 
press, whereupon the Ambassador said he had entirely understood 
the Foreign Minister’s statements.* ; 

STAHMER 


4For a reaction to Ribbentrop’s statements in Chinese Government circles, 
ef. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1940 (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955), vol. 1v, pp. 436-437, 


[Evrrors’ Nore. In the Foreign Minister’s files there is an un- 
signed notation of November 11 with the following text: “Discussion 
between the Foreign Minister and the Japanese Ambassador, see 
under Japan, top secret material.” (3/0166) 

No record of such a discussion has been found.] 


No. 316 


1447/364973-17 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


RM 38 Berurn, November 11, 1940. 


Recorp of THE ConvERSATION BerwreEN THE Foret¢n MINISTER AND 
tHe Tuar Minister or Stare, Coronet Prarora Mon trt, in THE 
PRESENCE OF THE Minister or THamanp,' on Novemper 11, 1940 


Minister of State Prayura Montri began by presenting on behalf 
of his Government a silver box to the Foreign Minister, as a compli- 
mentary gift. The Foreign Minister expressed his thanks and then 
inquired about the life and career of the Minister of State. It turned 
out that the latter had been born in Berlin, where his father had 
been Siamese Military Attaché and Chargé d’Affaires, and that he 
had made frequent visits to Germany, the last time in 1987 for a 1- 
year command assignment with the German Army. 


-*Prasasna Bhidhyayudha. 
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The Foreign Minister then gave in broad strokes a picture of the 
present military and political situation. The Fihrer no longer 
would permit any Anglo-Saxon to set foot on the European Continent 
and to interfere in European affairs. From the military standpoint, 
Germany had already won the war. Sooner or later England would 
collapse. This could possibly happen in the course of the present 
winter, however the war could drag on into next year. Germany was 
prepared for any eventuality and could wage war for a further 5, 
years or more, if this should be necessary. If the English had: 
showed common sense, they would have made peace in order to sal- 
vage at least something. However, since they were unreasonable they 
would refuse to do so even at a time when every rational person could 
see clearly that they were merely aggravating their collapse by con- 
tinuing the struggle. Moreover, the Fihrer today would no longer 
_ enter into a compromise with them but was firmly resolved to crush 
England and once and for all settle matters in accordance with 
German interests, 

The Foreign Minister then took up the two hopes entertained by 
England for an improvement of her position. As a result of the 
visit of Molotov to Berlin, people in England would surely recognize 
that wooing the Soviet Union had been in vain. In the United 
States, President Roosevelt had been re-elected, to be sure, but with a 
very slim majority over a candidate who up to recently had been 
totally unknown. This showed that among the American people the 
feeling was instinctive that Roosevelt’s policy boded ill for them. 
The possibilities that America would come to the aid of England must 
be considered as slight, particularly in view of the fact that Japan 
lay in wait in the Pacific, and that the United States fleet was inferior 
to that of the Japanese. Also, the deliveries by America of war ma- 
terials to England would be increasingly restricted by German naval 
measures. So far, Germany had only been toying with its sub- 
marine weapon, and only now the measures which the Fiihrer had 
pursued over a long period of time for strengthening this arm were 
beginning to show results. The world would still be in for some 
surprises in this regard. As a result of the establishment of an 
anti-English front on the Continent, which France, too, would now 
join, and in view of the many friends the Axis Powers had outside of 
Europe, the situation for America, politically speaking, would be such 
that it would virtually have to declare war on the entire world if it 
should intervene directly in favor of England. 

In these circumstances Germany was able to face the future i in full 
serenity and confidence. 

After these remarks on the general situation, which Minister of 
State Prayura Montri had endorsed, partly with great vigor, espe- 
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cially as regards the defeat of England and the elimination of this 
international troublemaker from Asiatic politics, Minister of State 
Prayura Montri brought up also the question of Indochina. In 
consideration of the friendly relations between Thailand and Ger- 
many and in view of the fact that Germany had occupied a large part 
of France, Thailand did not wish to undertake anything against 
Indochina before first getting in touch with Germany. Nevertheless 
she felt compelled to win back in some manner or other those parts 
of Indochina which had formerly belonged to Thailand and which 
were inhabited by a Thai population. If no other solution were left, 
Thailand would take back these territories by force. 

The Foreign Minister replied that he was not briefed in detail on 
conditions in Indochina, and was therefore unable to take any final 
position on the question just raised until he had studied the situation, 
which he would do forthwith. However, he called attention to the 
meeting between the Fiihrer and Marshal Pétain, in the course of 
which a basic policy line had been laid down with the French, which ~ 
was embodied in the theme of “cooperation against Britain.” France 
would turn away from England and in concert with Germany would 
pursue a strictly continental policy. This was something entirely 
new. However, it was of importance for Germany to consolidate the 
position of the Vichy Government so that the French colonial empire 
would not fall into the hands of General de Gaulle who was now giv- 
ing himself airs as conqueror of Africa and who in any event was 
working solely in the interest of the English. Territorial changes 
could perhaps be envisaged at a peace settlement, but if France now 
behaved reasonably, Germany would have no interest in taking away 
colonies from the French and thus committing the same mistake 
which the Allies made with respect to Germany in 1918. The 
Fihrer’s thoughts in these matters ran along more modern lines, and 
he knew that a country like France had need of raw materials and 
foodstuffs from its colonies. Germany therefore wished to preserve 
peace and tranquillity in the French colonial empire and in this way 
prevent the French colonies from passing over to de Gaulle and thus 
to England; this of course left open the possibility of territorial 
changes to be made at the time when peace would be concluded, since 
it was surely clear that the French would somehow have to pay for 
the war. Once England was vanquished, however, there would be 
certain possibilities of compensation, whereby French losses in terri- 
tory could be compensated for at English expense. 

The Foreign Minister emphasized once more that he could not ex- 
press a definite opinion on the question raised by M. Prayura Montri 
because he would first have to study the details, but that nevertheless 
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the wanted to indicate in a very general way Germany’s interest in 
preserving peace and quiet in the French colonial empire. He be- 
lieved that peace would be concluded in the course of the next year 
at the latest; and he could imagine that on this occasion there would 
be possibilities for reaching a peaceful settlement also of the question 
broached by Colonel Prayura Montri. 

To the question of the Foreign Minister whether there were any 
prospects for a peaceful settlement, Minister of State Prayura Mon- 
tri replied that reasonable Frenchmen recognized the need of making _ 
cessions of territory in Indochina to Thailand, but that the entire 
problem had become a matter of prestige, especially since the defeat 
of France, and thereby had become more difficult. To a further 
question ‘of the Foreign Minister he declared that the territories in- 
volved were not of any vital importance for France nor of great 
economic significance, but that Thailand attached great importance to 
these territories for reasons of nationalism, since they were inhabited 
by a Thai-speaking population. 

The Foreign Minister answered that while he did not wish to 
give advice to the Thai Government, he nevertheless wished to point 
out that the experience of history had shown that when an outside 
country attempted to profit from the difficult position of a country 
in defeat, greater disadvantages often ensued, and that it would be 
better in any case to study carefully all pone for a pacific 
settlement before resorting to force. 

Minister of State Prayura Montri stated that he fully and com- 
pletely grasped the point of view of the Foreign Minister, and that 
he only wanted to add a plea for support of Thailand’s claims. 

The Foreign Minister asked further whether the matter was very 
urgent, and when the Thai emissary stated his anxiety about a pos- 
sible intervention by England or America he replied that England 
would hardly be in a position to undertake anything in this respect, 
while the Japanese would surely not permit the United States to gain 
a foothold in East Asia. The Japanese fleet would in such a case 
certainly defeat the American Navy. He did not believe, therefore, 
that the problem raised by the Thai Minister had to be solved in hasfe. 

Furthermore he would be glad to see the emissary again at a later 
date, after he himself had studied the problems.* 

Upon leave-taking the Thai emissary also asked for German inter- 
cession with the Soviet Government. Since Thailand maintained no 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, he (Prayura Montri) wanted 
to make an official visit to Moscow following his stay in Germany, and 


2No record of a further conversation between Ribbentrop and Montri has been 
found. See document No. 484. 
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he asked the Foreign Minister to use his good offices with the Rus- 
sians regarding this visit. The Foreign Minister agreed to do so.* 
Scamipr 





7A copy of this memorandum was sent to Schulenburg on Nov. 23 with the in- 
struction to inform the Soviet Government regarding Montri’s projected visit 
(1447/364972). According to Schulenburg's telegram No. 2565 of Nov. 25, the 
Soviet Government asked for more personal data regarding Montri and in- 
quired about the purpose of his trip (1447/364978). In telegrams No. 2162 of 
Nov. 25 and No. 2180 of Nov. 27 (1447/364979-81) sent by Woermann, Schulen- 
burg received additional information about Montri and was told that the 
purpose of the latter’s visit to Moscow would be negotiations about the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between Thailand and the Soviet Union. In tele- 
gram No. 2611 of Nov. 28, Schulenburg reported that the Soviet Government 
agreed to the visit (1447/364983). 4 


No. 317 
104/112815-16 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
IMMEDIATE Burts, November 11, 1940. 
TOP SECRET 
St.S. No. 189 ~ 


To the Foreign Minister, with the following summary regarding 
special questions which might come up for discussion with Molotov. 


I 


Besides the questions of high policy (attitude of Russia toward 
the war, including the Italo-Greek conflict, attitude of Russia 
toward the Tripartite Pact alignment, Straits question) the fol- 
lowing are suitable for discussion : 3 


The relation of Russia to Afghanistan and Iran; 
British attempts at rapprochement with Russia; + 


- German relations with Finland (regarding Petsamo a separate 
memorandum has already been submitted ’) ; 

The guarantee of the Axis Powers to Rumania; (see annex 1 for 
@ separate memorandum on this subject *), 


II 
Economie Policy: 
The status of German-Soviet economic negotiations is satisfactory 
at present (see annex 2‘), 


- The Political Department on Nov. 11 submitted to the Under State Secretary 
a brief memorandum dealing with Soviet policy in Asia and with British at- 
tempts to effect a rapprochement with the Soviet Union (104/112819-22). 

7 See document No. 308. 

* Not found. 

“See document No. 318, 
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The strip of Lithuanian territory is tied up with an “appropriate 
compensation” of an economic nature (see annex 3°), 
_ Lapse of the Memel Free Port Treaties Ifthe Soviet Government 
_ recognizes the lapse, the settlement of property rights can be nego- 
tiated without difficulty. (See annex 4.") : 


it 


Resettlement from the Baltic States, Bessarabia, and northern 
Bucovina: 1 5 oe 

In the matter of indemnification, Molotov should be reminded: that 
on July 27 [29] * and August 12 * he expressly promised to safeguard 
all German property interests of German citizens and of Volks- 
deutsche in the Baltic States. Thus far, indemnification negotiations 
are progressing very unsatisfactorily in the Baltic States as well 
as in Bessarabia and northern Bucovina.” 

The option for German nationality must alone determine the right 
of resettlement from Lithuania. (The Soviet negotiators demand 
documentary proof of nationality.) 

In Bessarabia and northern Bucovina, 160 prisoners entitled to 
resettlement have not yet been released. (Cf. annexes 5 and 62") 


IV 


German and Soviet Russian Missions abroad: 

The German Missions in Kaunas, Riga, and Tallinn, are liquidating 
their business as consular authorities by certain dates. It would be 
worth while retaining Riga as a permanent Mission. (We still tol- 
erate the Soviet Consulates in Oslo and in Brussels. A similar 
privilege is enjoyed only by the Italians.) (See annex 7 for details.’’) 

If the occasion arises, it might be mentioned that Mme. Kollontay 
in Stockholm is in the habit of making anti-German remarks to third 


persons. 
WeizsAcker 


* See document No. 319. : res 

* See document No. 24, footnote 5. ; 

Not printed (104/112827-28). 

* See vol. x of this series, document No. 251. 

* This evidently refers to a statement made in a Soviet memorandum of Aug. 
12 (1379/357775-78). Cf. voL x of this series, document No. 332 and footnote 2. 

* See document No, 202, . 

“These annexes have not been definitely identified. One of them might be a 
memorandum of Nov. 11 by Schliep concerning the return of German citizens 
who had been arrested in the Soviet Union (104/112835-39). : 

Regarding the documentation on the resettlement problem in Bessarabia and 
northern Bucovina, see vol. x of this series, document No. 50, footnote 4. 

*Not printed (104/112829-30). 
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No. 318 


104/112823-24 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


Bertin, November 11, 1940. 
German-Sovier Economic Necorrations * 


The present economic negotiations in Moscow ? involve first of all 
an examination of the way both sides have carried out deliveries 
during the first treaty year, in which there was a deficit of 82 million © 
reichsmarks in the contemplated German deliveries, Besides, deliver- 
ies for the second treaty year are to be agreed upon. At the com- 
mencement of the negotiations the Soviet representatives showed 
great reserve both with regard to further Russian deliveries, which 
are so important to us, of raw materials and food, particularly grain, 
as well as regarding the acceptance of German deliveries with which 
we wished to balance the deficit. They put the main emphasis on 
German deliveries—with terms as short as possible—of machine tools, 
for example, which at present are particularly difficult for us, but. 
appeared to want to defer action on the particularly large, long-term 
German deliveries which had been previously discussed, such as plant 
installations. 

In the last few days a change has taken place in the Soviet attitude. 
The Soviet side has definitely promised 1.2 million tons of grain and 
will consider the delivery of another million tons (German wish: 2.5 
million tons). Furthermore, an agreement in principle was reached 
on the delivery of 38-cm, armored turrets * in the amount of 85 mil- 
lion reichsmarks, on which account the Russians want to make a down 
payment of 20 percent, or 17 million reichsmarks. The Russians 
have also declared their willingness to accept payment in gold instead 
of particularly valuable machinery which we are unable to deliver 
at, present. Agreements regarding armor plate, pipe, railroad ma- 
terial, merchant ships, dredging machines, cranes, etc., are pending. 

Subject to the report of Minister Schnurre, we might express to 
M. Molotov, if he touches upon the status of the economic negotia- 
tions, our satisfaction at the course they have taken lately, as well 
as the hope that an agreement satisfactory to both sides will soon be 
reached. 

To be submitted herewith through the State Secretary to the 
Foreign Minister. 

Wreat 


+ See document No. 317. 
* See document No. 170. 
* See document No. 275, 
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No. 319 


104/112825-26 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economie Policy Department 


Berry, November 11, 1940. 
Tue Strip or Liravsntan Tererrory + 


In the note of August 12, 1940, the Soviet Government offered for 
the strip of Lithuanian territory a compensation of 3,860,000 gold 
dollars, payable within 2 years in gold or merchandise, at the option 
of the German Government, i.e., half of the sum which was paid to 
Russia by the United States for Alaska,’ 

A note has been prepared, according to which a German renuncia- 
tion of the territory could be considered against “appropriate com- 
pensation.” Following presentation of the matter by Minister 
Schnurre on October 19, the Reich Foreign Minister gave orders that 
the note should not be sent for the time being, because he would sub- 
mit it again to the Fiihrer and then would report the decision? Until 
then the matter was not to be discussed with the Russians during 
the resettlement negotiations in Kaunas or the economic negotiations 
in Moscow. . 

Immediate grain deliveries valued at 18 million gold dollars would 
be considered “appropriate compensation” in the sense of the draft 
reply. The 13 million gold dollars are computed according to the land 
valuation of the area concerned, on the basis of Lithuanian land 
values. On the basis of East Prussian land values it would amount to 
approximately 42 million gold dollars. 

In the note the Russians were to be further asked to satisfy German 
grain requirements for the second treaty year to a total amount of 2.5 
million tons. In the meantime, at the negotiations in Moscow, the 
Russians have already promised grain in the amount of 1.2 million 
tons—the issue of the strip of Lithuanian territory not having been 
mentioned. M. Mikoyan wanted to consider further the possibility of 
delivering another million tons. The question as to how the Russian 
grain deliveries are to tie in with the issue of the strip of Lithuanian 
territory therefore requires re-examination after the return of Min- 
ister Schnurre. 

To be submitted herewith through the State Secretary to the For- 
eign Minister. 

Wien. 

* See document No. 317. 


7 See vol. x, document No. 332 and footnote 2. 
* See document No. 43 and footnote 2. 
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No. 320 


230/152349-50 
Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I M 


Berurn, November 11, 1940. 
zu Pol. I M 14676 g.2 


Subject: Yugoslav claims to Salonika. 


Although the Yugoslav Minister of War, Nedié, has in the meantime 
resigned from his post,? the démarches made on his instructions by the 
Yugoslav Military Attaché* here with the Attaché Branch of the 
OKH on November 4 and 6 are of political interest. 

The Yugoslav Military Attaché, Colonel Vauhnik, stated both times 
on instructions of General Nedié that the question of the free port of 
Salonika was vital for Yugoslavia. He stressed that he was under in- 
structions to put out feelers with the highest German military author- 
ities to find what steps would be appropriate to secure Yugoslavia’s 
interests in Salonika.t Direct negotiations with Italy were out of the 
question. He intimated that in return for mediating in favor of 
Yugoslavia Germany might perhaps be able to make certain demands 
on Yugoslavia, which the War Minister (the War Minister who has 
resigned in the meantime) wished to explore through him. 

After the resignation of General Nedié, Colonel Vauhnik stated 
briefly on another occasion that he had very definitely pigeonholed 
the entire matter and would probably have nothing more to do with it, 

A draft telegram for the information of Minister von Heeren is 
appended.§ 

To be submitted to the Foreign Minister through Ambassador Rit- 
ter and the State Secretary. 

VON GROTE 


? Pol. IM 14676 g.: Not found. 

* General Nedi¢ resigned as Minister of War on Nov. 6 and was replaced by 
General PeSié. 

*Col. Viadimir Vauhnik. 

“These instructions were apparently drafted by Cincar-Markovié and General 
Nedié as a result of decisions taken in a conference at Prince Paul’s palace on 
Oct. 28, 1940, which was attended also by Cvetkovié, Cincar-Markovié, 
Nedié, General Kosi, Chief of the General Staff, Milan Antié, Minister of the 
Royal Court. Portions of the minutes of this conference have been published 
in a Yugoslav magazine in London. See, R. L. KneZevi¢é, “Kako se to z bilo: 
Grtko-italijanski rat, Solun i Jugoslavija,” Poruka, Nos. 4 and 5 (London, Octo- 
ber 1951) ; see also, R. L. KneZevié, “Hitler, Prince Paul and Salonika,” Inter- 
national Affairs, vol. xxvit (1951), pp. 39-44, 

*Not printed (230/152351). 
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No. 321 
368/207238-39 . 
The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the German 
Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram en clair 


No. 227 _ _Frepens-HWIX, November 12, 1940—10: 35 a, m. 
Received November 12—10: 55 a, m. 

With reference to my report—VAA 3536—of November 2.1 

The OKW has made the following interim decisions regarding the 
handling by the Armistice Commission of General Huntziger’s mili- 
tary proposals: ? 

1. The Chief of OKW approves, in connection with the negotia- 
tions with the French, the immediate initiation of studies on the 
following subjects: 


a) Scope and -effects of the French demands presented in the 
memoranda in specific terms. 

b) Precise data and explanations regarding the French demands. 

c) Amount of the war material which they wish to dispatch from 
metropolitan France. 


The negotiations are to be conducted on a noncommittal basis so 
that final decision on French wishes would be left open in principle, 
_ 2. The following questions are not to be discussed at this time: 


- @) Occupation costs. 

b) Reservations regarding the war economy. 

c) Reinforcements for Indochina (a negative decision will be 
forthcoming). . 
_ d+) Line of demarcation. 

e) Northeast line. 


3. Additional political negotiations with the French are in prospect. 
It is the task of the Armistice Commission to continue the negotiations _ 
with the French, although no final decisions have as yet been made, 
and in doing so to maintain the impression on the French side that 
the talks now in progress are not intended to be broken off.* = 

Hencxu 


*Not found. 

* See document No. 272 and footnote 2. 

*The point at issue in this connection had been spelled out in telegram No. 
218 of Nov. 5 from Wiesbaden (368/207220-21). 

“The Armistice Commission further reported on Nov. 14 (telegram No. 232: 
$68/207253) the following: 

“On the basis of the decision of the Fiihrer, the Armistice Commission has now 
informed the French delegation of OKW’s agreement that the following meas- 
ures proposed in General Huntziger’s memorandum can be carried out: 

“1) Formation of a mobile unit for French West Africa equivalent to a 
reinforced infantry regiment, as well as release of the necessary matériel 
oN 
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No. 322 


B19/B003854 , a 
Memorandum by an Official of the Political Department 


Berti, November 12, 1940. 

Pol. VI 3581 g. 

The Finnish Counselor of Legation, Lundstrém, substituting for 

Minister Kivimaki, who is ill, wanted to give me a memorandum this 

noon. After conferring with Under State Secretary Woermann, I 

sent him to the latter. Herr Woermann will receive Counselor of 
Legation Lundstrém this afternoon at 5:00 o’clock. 

The memorandum had the following content: 


The Finnish Legation assumes that political conversations regard- 
ing continental Europe are under way at the present time. In case 
these conversations also affected Finland, Finland would appreciate 
it if Germany could strengthen Finland’s position. in the course of 
them. At the same time the Finnish Legation wanted to give assur- 
ance that Finland was on the one hand eager to strengthen and deepen 
the relations with Germany and on the other wanted nothing else in 
connection with Russia but to be able to live and work in peace within 
the area belonging to her after the last peace treaty. 


GRUNDHERR 
No. 323 
8589/1602763-71 
Fihrer’s Directive 
CHEFSACHE Furer’s Heapquarters, November 12, 1940. 


TOP SECRET MILITARY 

The Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
WESt/Abt. L(I) No. 33 356/40 g. K. Chefs 

By officer only 


Dmective No. 18 


The measures of the High Commands which are being prepared 
for the conduct of the war in the near future are to be in accordance 
with the following guiding principles: , 

1. Relations with France 

The aim of my policy toward France is to cooperate with this 
country in the most effective way for the future prosecution of the 


for it from stocks in the mother country in so far as such matériel is not 
available in the North African depots. 

“2) Replenishment of the stocks of ammunition for all armed forces in 
West Africa from depots in North Africa and the mother country. 

“3) Formation of a fourth bomber unit in French West Africa. 

“4) Formation of two units of large unarmed transport planes for the 
transport of troops and foodstuffs.” 
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war against England. For the time being France will have the role of 
a “nonbelligerent power” which will have to tolerate German military 
measures on her territory, in the African colonies especially, and to 
give support, as far as possible, even by using her own means of de- 
fense. The most pressing task of the French is the defensive and 
offensive protection of their African possessions (West and Equa- 
torial Africa) against England and the de Gaulle movement. From 
this task the participation of France in the war against England can 
develop in full force. 

Except for the current work of the Armistice Commission, the 
discussions with France which tie in with my meeting with Marshal 
Pétain? will initially be conducted exclusively by the Foreign Min- 
istry in cooperation with the High Command of the Wehrmacht. 

More detailed directives will follow after the conclusion of these 
discussions. 

2. Spain and Portugal 

Political measures to induce the prompt entry of Spain into the 
war have been initiated.2, The aim of German intervention in the 
Iberian Peninsula (code name Felix) will be to drive the English 
out of the Western Mediterranean. 

_ For this purpose: 
3} Gibraltar should be taken and the Straits closed ; 


The English should be prevented from gaining a foothold at 
another point of the Iberian Peninsula or of the Atlantic islands. 


For the preparation and execution of the undertaking the following 
is intended: 
Section I: 

a) Reconnaissance parties (officers in civilian clothes) will con- 
clude the requisite preparations for the operation against Gibraltar 
and for the taking over of airfields. As regards camouflage and 
cooperation with the Spaniards.they are bound by the security meas- 
ures of the Chief of the Foreign Intelligence Department. 

b) Special units of the Foreign Intelligence Department in dis- 
guised cooperation with the Spaniards are to take over the protection 
of the Gibraltar area against English attempts to extend the outpest 

area or prematurely to discover and disturb the preparations. 

c) The units designated for the action will assemble in readiness 
far back of the Franco-Spanish border and without premature 
explanation being given to the troops. A preliminary alert for 
‘beginning the operation will be issued 3 weeks before the troops cross 
the Franco-Spanish border (but only after conclusion of the prepa- 
‘rations regarding the Atlantic islands). 





1 See document No. 227. 
2 See documents Nos. 220 and 312. 
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In view of the limited capacity of the Spanish railroads the Army 
will mainly designate motorized units for the operation so that the 
railways remain available for supply. 

Section IT: 

a) Directed by observation near Algeciras, Luftwaffe units at a 
favorable moment will conduct an aerial attack from French soil 
against the units of the English fleet lying in the harbor of Gibraltar 
and after the attack they will land on Spanish airports. 

6) Shortly thereafter the units designated for commitment in 
Spain will cross the Franco-Spanish border by land or by air. 
Section III: 

a) The attack for the seizure of Gibraltar is to be by German 
troops. 

b) Troops are to be assembled to march into Portugal in case the 
English should gain a foothold there. The units designated for this 
will march into Spain immediately after the forces designated for 
Gibraltar. 

Section IV: 

Support of the Spaniards in closing the Strait after seizure of the 
Rock, if necessary, from the Spanish-Moroccan side as well. 

The following will apply regarding the strength of the units to be 
committed for Operation Felia: 

Army: 

The units designated for Gibraltar must be strong enough to take 
the Rock even without Spanish help. 

Along with this a smaller group must be available to support the 
Spaniards in the unlikely event of an English attempt at a landing 
on another part of the coast. 

For the possible march into Portugal mobile units are mainly to 
be designated. 

Luftwaffe: 

For the aerial attack on the harbor of Gibraltar forces are to be 
designated which will guarantee abundant success. 

For the subsequent operations against naval objectives and for 
support of the attack on the Rock mainly dive bomber units are to 
be transferred to Spain. 

Sufficient antiaircraft artillery is to be allocated to the army units 
including its use against ground targets. 

Navy: 

U-boats are to be provided for combating the English Gibraltar 
squadron, and particularly in its evacuation of the harbor which is 
to be expected after the aerial attack. 

For support of the Spaniards in closing the Strait the transfer of 


individual coastal batteries is to be prepared in cooperation with the 
Army. 
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Italian participation is not envisaged. 

The Atlantic islands (particularly the Canaries and the Cape 
Verde Islands) will, as a result of the Gibraltar operation, gain in- 
creased importance for the English conduct of the war at sea as well 
as for our own naval operations. The Commanders in Chief of the 
Navy and of the Luftwaffe are to study how the Spanish defense of 
tha Canaries can be supported and how the Cape Verde Islands can 
be occupied. Mg 

I likewise request examination of the question of occupation of 
Madeira and of the Azores as well as of the question of the advantages 
and disadvantages which would ensue for the naval and for the aerial 
conduct .of the war. The results of this examination are to be pre- 
sented to me as soon as possible. : 

3. Italian Offensive against Egypt. 

If*at all, the commitment of German forces comes into considera- 
tion only when the Italians have reached Mersa Matrih® Even then 
the commitment initially of German air forces is envisaged only if 
_ the Italians make available the requisite air bases. 

_ The preparations of the branches of the armed forces for commit- 
ment in this or in any other North African theater of war are to be 
continued within the following framework: 

Army: 

_ Holding in readiness of an armored division (composition as previ- 
ously provided for) for commitment in North Africa. 

Navy: 

Fitting out of such German ships lying in Italian ports as are 
suitable as transports for the transfer of the strongest possible units 
either to Libya or to Northwest Africa. ‘ 

Luftwaffe: 

Preparation for offensive operations against Alexandria and the” 
Suez Canal in order to close the latter against use by the English 
High Command. : 

_ 4, Balkans ; 

The Commander in Chief of the Army will make preparations in 
order, in case of necessity, to occupy the Greek mainland north of the 
Aegean Sea, entering from Bulgaria, and thereby make possible the 
commitment of German air force units against targets in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, especially against those English air bases which 
threaten the Rumanian oil area. 

In order to be equal to all possible missions and to hold Turkey in 
check, the commitment of an army group of an approximate 
strength of 10 divisions is to be the basis for the planning and the 


'® See Editor’s Note, p. 462. — 
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calculations for strategic concentration. It will not be possible to 
count on the railway leading through Yugoslavia for the strategic 
concentration of these forces. In order to shorten the time needed 
for the concentration, a prompt reinforcement of the German Army 
mission in Rumania is to be prepared on a scale which is to be pro- 
posed to me. e. 

The Commander in Chief of the Luftwaffe will, in harmony with 
the intended Army operations, prepare for the employment of 
German Luftwaffe units in the southeast Balkans and for establish- 
ment of an aircraft warning service on the southern border of 
Bulgaria. , : 

The German Luftwaffe mission in Rumania will be reinforced to 
an extent to be proposed to me. 

The wishes of the Bulgarians for equipping their Army (deliveries 
of weapons and munitions) * are to be given favorable treatment. 

5. Russia : 

Political discussions have been initated with the aim of clarifying 
Russia’s attitude for the coming period. Regardless of what results 
these discussions will have, all preparations for the East which al- 
ready have been orally ordered, are to be continued.® 

Directives on this will follow as soon as the outline of the Army’s 
plan of operations is submitted to, and approved by me. 

6. Landing in E'ngland 

Because, with changes in the over-all situation, the possibility or | 
necessity may arise to return in the spring of 1941 to Operation 
Seeloewe,° the three branches of the armed forces must earnestly try 
in every way to improve the groundwork for such an operation. 

%. Reports of the Commanders in Chief 

Will be expected by me regarding the measures envisaged in this 
directive. I shall then issue orders regarding the methods of execu- 
tion and the synchronization of the individual actions, 

In order to guard secrecy, special measures are to be taken for re- 
stricting the numbers of the working staffs. This applies particu- 
larly for the operation in Spain and for the plans regarding the 
Atlantic islands. 


Apoutr Hirer 


‘ See document No. 384. 

* See vol. x of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 370. For the subsequent planning, 
see Helmuth Greiner, Die obersie Wehrmachtfiithrung, 1989-1943 (Wiesbaden, 
1951), pp. 288-312. The text of the OKW directive of Aug. 7,.1940 (Aufbau 


Ost) concerning the preliminary expansion of military facilities in the East 
is filmed on M294/M012560-62. 


* See Editors’ Note, p. 105. 
461889—60—_-40 
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No. 324 
5114/E295518-19 
Note by the Director of the News Service and Press Department 
Berxrn, November 12, 1940. 
For the Foreign Minister. 


As I have already stated in a note,‘ Gregorié, the political director © 
of the Yugoslav newspaper Vreme, is at present staying in Berlin? 
Since the departure of Stojadinovié, he has actually been the leading 
spirit of the pro-German political tendency in Yugoslavia and has 
been brought into Vreme as Commissar and political director at our 
instigation. He is a very intelligent man, of personally irreproach- 
able character. For a considerable time he had wished to come to 
Germany, but I have always treated the matter in a dilatory fashion. 
I did not see any possibility of further delaying his visit. At the very 
beginning of his visit he expressed the wish to call on the Foreign 
Minister. I told him at the outset that I saw only a very slim possibil- 
ity of his wish being fulfilled. The State Secretary has received 
Gregori¢, and while exercizing great reserve he had a conversation 
with him in which general questions were discussed.* Several times 
during this conversation Gregorié tried to bring up matters which, as 
he emphasizes to me all the time, he wants me to bring to the Foreign 
Minister’s attention. Gregori¢ who admits that prior to his journey 
he had talked at length with Cvetkovi¢ and Cincar-Markovié obvi- 
ously has instructions to explore the German attitude toward the Yu- 
goslav question. His ideas which he expressed to me and to the State 
Secretary and which, as he states, he would like to present to the 
Foreign Minister, are as follows: 

Yugoslavia would like to seize a suitable opportunity to align her- 
self more closely with Germany. Domestic political developments 
were increasingly in this direction. The so-called unreliable elements, 
’ as he calls them, are going to meet with disaster in domestic politics. 
He visualizes the rapprochement in the form of an intensive develop- 
ment of economic relations such as building projects (road building, 


*Not found. = 
7In telegram No. 795 of Nov. 3, Heeren reported that Gregorié had told him 
he was going to Berlin the next day; the purpose of his journey, apart from 
business matters, was to gather information on Germany's present attitude to- 
ward Yugoslavia. Gregorié had requested that a meeting with the German 
Foreign Minister be arranged. Heeren assumed that the journey of Gregorié 
“was inspired by the Minister President (230/152332). For Gregorié’s own ac- 
count of his conversation with Heeren and the background of his visit to Berlin, 
see Danilo Gregori¢, So endete Jugoslawien (Leipzig, 1943), pp. 95-98. 
‘Milan Stojadinovi¢, Yugoslav Minister President, June 1935-Feb. 1939. 
*No record found. There is, however, in the State Secretary’s file a memoran- 
dum by Wiehl recording a conversation with Gregorié on Nov. 7 in the course of 
which the latter suggested that Germany participate in existing projects of 
Italo-Yugoslav economic cooperation for the development of Yugoslav resources 
(230/152338-40). 
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bridge building, etc.). In the background, of course, as he hinted 
time and again, the question of Salonika becomes very large. An 
Italian Salonika is the rope around the neck of Yugoslavia; that 
is his position. Gregori¢é also hinted cautiously that Yugoslavia 
was prepared to make territorial concessions to the Italians; his main 
trump card is that Yugoslavia is prepared to demilitarize the entire 
Aegean [Adriatic?] coast.’ In so doing he presupposes, as a matter 
of course, a German-Italian guarantee of the Yugoslav state. In 
all these conversations with Gregorié, I was very anxious to keep 


my distance and I confined myself to listening to his ideas which _ 


purposely I regarded as an expression of his private opinion.’ 

In case I do not receive different instructions I intend to inform 
Gregorié tomorrow noon in a definite way that the Foreign Minister 
is unable to receive him because he is busy.’ 

Dr. Scusmr 


® See document No. 417. 

“Yor Gregori¢’s account of his conversations with Schmidt, see Danilo 
Gregorié, So endete Jugoslawien, pp. 99-102. 

"Marginal note: “I want to receive him some time later on. Ribbentrop.” 

According to Gregorié, he was again invited to Germany on Nov. 21 and had 
conversations with Ribbentrop on Nov. 23 and 24. See Danilo Gregorié, So 
endete Jugoslawien, pp. 108-116. No record of these conversations has been 
ae acer Foreign Ministry files, See, however, document No. 392 and 
‘ootnote 3. 
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66/46290-318 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


RM 41 Bertrn, November 13, 1940. 


Recorp or tHe Conversation Berweren tue Retca Foreign Minister 
AND THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CouNCcIL OF PEopLE’s COMMISSARS OF THE 
USSR anp Propte’s Commissar For Foreicn Arrairs, V. M. Moto- 
TOV, IN THE PResENcE oF THE Deputy Propix’s Commissar FOR 
Foreten Arrairs, Drxanozov, 48s WELL As CouNSELOR oF Empassy 
Hincer anp M. Paviov, Wo Acrep as INrerrrerers; Hetp IN 
Beruin on November 12, 1940 


After some introductory words the Reich Foreign Minister stated 
that since the two visits which he had made to Moscow last year 
much had happened. Referring to the talks which he had had in 
Moscow with the Russian statesmen,' and supplementing what he had 
recently written in the letter to Stalin,? he now wanted to make a few 


tg 2 oo vit of this series, document No. 213; vol. vim of this series, document 
oO. 


Document No. 176. 
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more statements regarding the German view of the general situation 
and on Russo-German relations, without thereby anticipating the 
Fihrer, who would talk in detail with M. Molotov in the afternoon 
and would give him his considered opinion, regarding the political 
situation. After this discussion with the Fiihrer, there would be 
further opportunities for talks with the Reich Foreign Minister, and 
it might be assumed that this German-Russian exchange of views 
would have a favorable effect upon the relations between the two 
countries. 

Molotov replied that the contents of the letter to Stalin, which al- 
ready contained a general review of events since last autumn, were 
known to him, and he hoped that the analysis given in the letter 
would be supplemented by oral statements of the Fiihrer with regard 
to the over-all situation and German-Russian relations. 

The Reich Foreign Minister replied that in the letter to Stalin 

_he had already expressed the firm conviction of Germany, which he 
wished to stress again on this occasion, that no power on earth could 
alter the fact that the beginning of the end had now arrived for the 

British Empire. England was beaten, and it was only a question of 
time when she would finally admit her defeat. It was possible that 
this would happen soon, because in England the situation was de- 
teriorating daily. Germany would, of course, welcome an early con- 
clusion of the conflict, since she did not wish in any circumstances 
to sacrifice human lives unnecessarily. If, however, the English did 
not make up their minds in the immediate future to admit their defeat, 
they would definitely ask for peace during the coming year. Germany 
was continuing her bombing attacks on England day and night. Her 
submarines would gradually be employed to the full extent and would 
inflict: terrible losses on England. Germany was of the opinion that 
England could perhaps be forced by these attacks to give up the 
struggle. A certain uneasiness was already apparent in Great Britain, 
which seemed to indicate such a solution. If, however, England were 
not forced to her knees by the present mode of attack, Germany would, 
as soon as weather conditions permitted, resolutely proceed to a large- 
scale attack and thereby definitely crush England. This large-scale 
attack had thus far been prevented only by abnormal weather 
conditions. 

On the other hand, England hoped for aid from the United States, 
whose support, however, was extremely questionable. Regarding pos- 
sible military operations by Jand, the entry of the United States into 
the war was of no consequence at all for Germany. Germany and 
Italy would never again allow an Anglo-Saxon to land on the Euro- 
pean Continent. The aid which England could get from the American 
fleet was also very uncertain. Thus, America would confine herself to 
sending war material, primarily planes, to the British. How much 
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of this material would really arrive in England it was difficult to say. 
It might be assumed, however, that as a result of the measures taken 
by the German Navy, shipments from America would arrive in Eng- 
land only in very meager quantities, so that in this respect, too, Amer- 
ican support was more than doubtful. In these circumstances, the 
question of whether America would enter the war or not was a matter 
of complete indifference to Germany. 

As to the political situation, the Reich Foreign Minister remarked 
that now, after the conclusion of the French campaign, Germany was 
extraordinarily strong. The Fiihrer would probably give M. Molo- 
tov further information on this point. The course of the war had 
brought neither losses of personnel—as regrettable as the sacrifices 
might be for the families directly afflicted—nor material losses of any 
importance. Germany, therefore, had at her disposal an extraordi- 
narily large number of divisions, and her air force was constantly 
growing stronger. The submarines and other naval units were con- 
tinually being augmented. In those circumstances, any attempt 
at a landing or at military operations on the European Continent by 
England or by England backed by America was doomed to complete 
failure at the start. This was no military problem at all. This the 
English had not yet understood, because apparently there was some 
degree of confusion in Great Britain and because the country was led 
by a political and military dilettante by the name of Churchill, who 
throughout his previous career had completely failed at all decisive 
moments and who would fail again this time. 

Furthermore, the Axis completely dominated its part of Europe 
militarily and politically. Even France, which had lost the war and 
had to pay for it (of which the French, incidentally, were quite 
aware) had accepted the principle that France in the future would 
never again support England but would line up in the fighting front 
against England and against de Gaulle, the quixotic conqueror of 
Africa. Because of the extraordinary strength of their position, 
the Axis Powers were not, therefore, considering how they might win 
the war, but rather how rapidly they could end the war which was 
already won. 

As a result of this whole development, i. e., the natural desire of 
Germany and Italy to end the war as rapidly as possible, both coun- 
tries had looked around for friends who pursued the same interest, 
that is, who were against any extension of the war and aimed at a 
speedy conclusion of the war. The Tripartite Pact between Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan had been the result of these efforts. The 
Reich Foreign Minister could state confidentially that a number of 
other countries had also declared their solidarity with the ideas of the 
Tripartite Pact. 
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In this connection the Reich Foreign Minister emphasized that dur- 
ing the talks on the Tripartite Pact, which were concluded very 
rapidly, as he had already stated in the letter to Stalin, one idea had 
been paramount in the minds of all three participants, namely, that 
the Pact should not in any way disturb the relationship of the Three 
Powers to Russia. This idea had been advanced by the Reich Foreign 
Minister and had been at once spontaneously approved by Italy and 
Japan. Japan, in particular—whose friendship for Germany, in view 
of the warmongering agitation in the United States, was of special im- 
portance in the interest of preventing a spread of the war—had given 
it her backing. Relations with Russia were clarified in article 5 of the 
Tripartite Pact of Berlin and had actually been the first subject 
settled.® 
. The Reich Foreign Minister pointed out that from the very first 
moment of his Moscow visit he had made clear his view that in the 
basic foreign policy of the new Germany, friendship with Japan (as 
expressed in the Tripartite Pact) and friendship with Russia were not 
only absolutely consistent with each other but could be of positive 
value in the realization of this foreign policy so far as the desire for a 
speedy end to the war is concerned—a desire which was surely shared 
by Soviet Russia. Molotov would recall that the Reich Foreign Min- 
ister had stated in Moscow that Germany would very much welcome 
- an improvement in relations between Russia and Japan. He (the 
Reich Foreign Minister) had taken with him to Germany Stalin’s 
concurrence in the idea that it would also be in the Russian interest if 
Germany would exert her influence in Tokyo in favor of a Russo- 
Japanese rapprochement. The Reich Foreign Minister pointed out 
that he had consistently exerted this influence in Tokyo, and he be- 
lieved that his work had to a certain degree already been effective. 
Not only since his Moscow visit, but even seven to eight years ago, 
he (the Reich Foreign Minister) in conversations with the Japanese 
had always advocated Russo-Japanese accord. He took the position 
that just as it had been possible to delimit the mutual spheres of inter- 
est between Soviet Russia and Germany, a delimitation of interests 
could also be achieved between Japan and Russia. With regard to 
her Lebensraum policy, Japan now was oriented not toward the east 
and north, but toward the south, and the Reich Foreign Minister 
believed that by his influence he had contributed something to this 
development. Another reason why Germany had striven for an under- 
standing with Japan was the realization that England would some 
day go to war against the Reich. Therefore, in good season Germany 
had adopted an appropriate policy toward Japan. 


* See document No. 118. 
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The Fiihrer now was of the opinion that it would be advantageous 
in any case if the attempt were made to establish the spheres of in- 
fluence between Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan along very broad 
lines. The Fiihrer had considered this question long and thoroughly, 
and he had reached the following conclusion: By reason of the posi- 
tion which the four nations occupied in the world, a wise policy would 
normally direct the momentum of their Lebensraum expansion en- 
tirely southward. Japan had already turned toward the south, and 
she would have to work for centuries in order to consolidate her terri- 
torial gains in the south. Germany had defined her spheres of 
influence with Russia, and after the establishment of a new order in 
Western Europe she would also find her Lebensraum expansion to be 
in a southerly direction, ie., in Central Africa in the region of the 
former German colonies. Similarly, Italian expansion was to the 
south in the African portion of the Mediterranean, ie., North and 
East Africa. He, the Foreign Minister, wondered whether Russia 
in the long run would not also turn to the south for the natural out- 
let to the open sea that was so important for Russia. These were, 
the Reich Foreign Minister stated in conclusion, the great concepts 
which during recent months had frequently been discussed between 
the Fiihrer and himself and which were also to be presented to 
Molotov on the occasion of the Berlin visit. 

To a question by Molotov as to which sea the Reich Foreign Min- 
ister had meant when he had just spoken of access to the sea, the 
latter replied that according to German opinion great changes would 
take place all over the world after the war. He recalled the fact that 
he had declared to Stalin in Moscow that England no longer had the 
right to dominate the world. England was pursuing an insane policy, 
for which she would some day have to pay the cost. Germany be- 
lieved, therefore, that great changes would occur in the status of 
British imperial possessions. Thus far, both partners had benefited 
from the German-Russian Pact, Germany as well as Russia, which 
was able to carry out her rightful revisions in the west. The victory 
of Germany over Poland and France had contributed considerably 
to the successful achievement of these revisions. Both partners of 
the German-Russian Pact had together done some good business. 
This was the most favorable basis for any pact. The question now 
was, whether they could not continue in the future also to do good 
business together and whether Soviet Russia could not derive cor- 
responding advantages from the new order of things in the British 
Empire, i.e., whether in the long run the most advantageous access. 
to the sea for Russia could not be found in the direction of the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, and whether at the same time certain 
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other aspirations of Russia in this part of Asia—in which Germany 
was completely disinterested—could not also be realized. 

The Reich Foreign Minister further brought up the subject of 
Turkey. Thus far that country had outwardly had an alliance with 
_ France and England. France had been eliminated by her defeat, 
and England’s value as an ally would become more and more question- 
able. Therefore, Turkey had been clever enough in recent months to 
reduce her ties with England to a level that amounted really to 
nothing more than the former neutrality. The question arose as to 
what interest Russia had in Turkey. In view of the imminent end of 
the war, which was in the interest of all countries, including Russia, 
he believed that. Turkey should be induced to free herself more and 
more from the tie with England. He (the Reich Foreign Minister) 
did not want to pass final judgment on details, but he believed that 
with the adoption of a common platform by Russia, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, Turkey ought gradually to be steered toward these coun- 
tries, Thus far, he had not discussed these matters with the Turks in 
any concrete way. He had only stated in a confidential talk with the 
Turkish Ambassador that Germany would welcome it if Turkey, by 
gradually intensifying the political course pursued up to now, would 
arrive at absolute neutrality, and he had added that Germany did not 
make any claims whatsoever to Turkish territory.‘ 

The Reich Foreign Minister further declared that in this connec- 
tion he understood completely Russia’s dissatisfaction with the Straits 
Convention of Montreux. Germany was even more dissatisfied, for 
she had not been included in it at all. Personally he (the Reich 
Foreign Minister) was of the opinion that the Montreux Convention, 
like the Danube Commissions, must be scrapped and replaced by 
something new. This new agreement must be concluded between 
those powers that were particularly interested in the issue, primarily 
Russia, Turkey, Italy, and Germany. It was clear that Soviet Russia 
could not be satisfied with the present situation. Germany found the 
idea acceptable that in the Black Sea Soviet Russia and the adjacent 
countries should enjoy certain privileges over other countries of the 
world. It was absurd that countries that were thousands of miles 
away from the Black Sea should claim to have the same rights as the 
Black Sea powers. The new Straits agreement with Turkey would, 
moreover, have to secure certain special privileges to Russia, on the 
details of which he could not yet comment at the moment, but which 
would have to grant to the warships and merchant fleet of the Soviet 
_ Union in principle freer access to the Mediterranean than heretofore. 
Russia was entitled to that. He (the Reich Foreign Minister) had 


“No record of Ribbentrop’s conversation with the Turkish Ambassador has 
been found. Cf. document No. 314 and footnote 1. 
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already discussed these matters with the Italians,’ and the arguments 
which he had just indicated had received most sympathetic considera- 
tion in Italy. It appeared advisable to him that Russia, Germany, — 
and Italy should pursue a common policy toward Turkey in order to 
induce that country without loss of face to free herself from her ties 
with England; these could hardly be pleasing to the three countries. 
Turkey would thereby not only become a factor in the coalition of 
powers against the spread of war and for an early establishment of 
peace, but she would also be prepared to scrap the Montreux Conven- 
tion voluntarily and, in conjunction with these three countries, to 
create a new Straits convention which would satisfy the just demands 
of all and give Russia certain special privileges. In this matter they 
might consider jointly whether it would not be possible to recognize 
the territorial integrity of Turkey. 

The Reich Foreign Minister summed up the matter by stating that 
the following issues were involved— : 

1. To consider jointly how the countries of the Tripartite Pact 
could reach an agreement of some kind with the Soviet: Union, ex- 
pressing the Soviet Union’s solidarity with the aim of the Tripartite 
Pact, namely the prevention of the spread of war and the early estab- 
lishment of world peace. 

Moreover, other common issues could be designated on which the 
countries wished to collaborate and, finally, mutual respect for one 
another’s interests might be agreed upon. These were-approximately 
the guidelines for such a contemplated agreement. The details 
would have to be discussed further. If these arguments appeared 
acceptable to the Soviet Government, a joint declaration by the Soviet. 
Government and the powers of the Tripartite Pact pledging the early 
restoration of peace would in effect result. 

2, Joint examinations as to whether in some way the interests of the 
four countries could be clarified for the future on a very long-range 
scale, 

3. The issue of Turkey and the Straits question were also involved. 

On all these points, it was to be kept in mind that the Reich For- 
eign Minister did not yet wish to make any concrete proposals; he 
had only presented a summary of the ideas which the Fiihrer and he 
had in mind when the letter to Stalin was sent. If, however, these 
ideas appeared feasible to the Soviet Government, the Reich Foreign 
Minister would be quite ready to come to Moscow himself and discuss 
the matters personally with Stalin. He wondered whether the simul- 
taneous presence of his Italian and Japanese colleagues, who, as far as 


* Ribbentrop had discussed these matters with Ciano at Schinhof, Nov. 3 and 
4. a Note, p. 466, and Galeazzo Ciano, L’Europa verso la catastrofe, 
pp. 
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he knew, were also prepared to come to Moscow, could be of advan- 
tage in the matter. Of course, the relationship of Russia to the Axis, 
as well as relations between Russia and Japan, would first have to be 
clarified through diplomatic channels, 

At the end the Reich Foreign Minister added another remark 
regarding his recent conversation with the Chinese Ambassador.® 
He had not been prompted from any direction to hold this conversa- 
tion, but he had had indications that the Japanese would not have 
any objections to it. In line with the efforts to bring about a speedy 
end to the war, he had asked himself whether there was not the possi- 
bility of reconciling the differences between Chiang Kai-shek and 
Japan. He had not, by any means, offered Germany’s mediation, but, 
in view of the long and friendly relations existing between Germany 
and China, had merely informed Marshal Chiang Kai-shek of the 
German view. Japan was about to recognize the Nanking Govern- 
ment; on the other hand, reports were current to the effect that Japan 
as well as China desired to seek a compromise. Whether these reports 
were based on fact could not be definitely ascertained. It would un- 
doubtedly be well, however, if a compromise between the two coun- 
tries could be found. For this reason he (the Reich Foreign Minister) 
had summoned the Chinese Ambassador in order to communicate to 
him the German position on this question, since he did not consider 
it impossible that something was being initiated between Japan and 
China of which he wished to inform Molotov during this exchange 
of ideas. 

Molotov agreed with the remark concerning the advantages of a 
Sino-Japanese accord and replied to the statements of the Reich For- 
eign Minister by saying that they had been of great interest to him 
and that an exchange of ideas regarding the great problems concern- 
ing not only Germany and Soviet Russia but also other states as well 
might, indeed, be useful, He had well understood the statements of 
the Reich Foreign Minister regarding the great importance of the 
Tripartite Pact. As the representative of a nonbelligerent country, 
however, he had to ask for a number of explanations in order to 
ascertain more clearly the meaning of the Pact. When the new order 
in Europe and the Greater East Asian Sphere were mentioned in the 
Treaty, the concept of a “Greater East Asian Sphere” was quite vague, 
at least for a person who had not participated in the preparation of 
the Pact, Therefore, it would be important for him to obtain a more 
accurate definition of this concept. Moreover, the participation of the 
Soviet Union in the actions envisaged by the Reich Foreign Minister 
must be discussed in detail, and not only in Berlin, but also in 
" Moscow. 
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The Reich Foreign Minister replied that the concept of the Greater 
East Asian Sphere had been new to him, too, and that it had not been 
defined to him in detail either. The formulation had been suggested 
in the last few days of the negotiations, which, as already mentioned, 
had proceeded very rapidly. He could state, however, that the con- 
cept of a “Greater East Asian Sphere” had nothing to do with the 
vital Russian spheres of influence. During the pact negotiations, as 
already mentioned, the first matter discussed was that nothing aimed 
directly or indirectly against Russia might be included in the Pact. 

Molotov replied that precision was necessary in a delimitation of 
spheres of influence over a rather long period of time. Therefore, he 
had asked to be informed of the opinion of the authors of the Pact or, 
at least, of the opinion of the Reich Government on this point. Par- 
ticular vigilance was needed in the delimitation of the spheres of in- 
fluence between Germany and Russia. The establishment of these 
spheres of influence in the past year was only a partial solution, which 
had been rendered obsolete and meaningless by recent circumstances 
and events, with the exception of the Finnish question, which he would 
discuss in detail Jater. It would necessarily take some time to make 
a permanent settlement. In this connection, in the first place, Russia 
wanted to come to an understanding with Germany, and only then 
with Japan and Italy, after she had previously obtained precise 
information regarding the significance, the nature, and the aim of 
the Tripartite Pact. 

At this point the conversation was interrupted in order to give the 
Russian delegates time for luncheon in a small circle before the 
conversation with the Fiihrer began. 

Scuacpr 
(Minister) 
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JSMemorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 
Fi. 32 g. Rs. Brrr, November 16, 1940. 


REcoRD OF THE CoNVERSATION BETWEEN THE FiuRER AND THE CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE CounciL or Peorie’s Coxrarissars AND Peope’s Counais- 
84R FoR Forercn Arrairs, MoLorov, IN THE PRESENCE OF THE REICH 
Foreten Mivister, tHe Deputy Prorre’s Coxaussar, Dexanozov, 
as WELL As oF CouNnsELor oF Exmpassy Hincer ann M. Paviov, WHo 
Actep as INTERPRETERS, ON NovEMBER 12, 1940 


After some words of welcome, the Fiihrer stated that the idea that 
Was uppermost in his mind in the conversations now taking place was 
this: In the life of peoples it was indeed difficult to lay down a course 
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for development over a long period in the future and the outbreak of 
conflicts was often strongly influenced by personal factors; he be- 
lieved, nevertheless, that an attempt had to be made to fix the develop- 
ment of nations, even for a long period of time, in so far as that was 
possible, so that friction would be avoided and the elements of con- 
flict precluded as far as humanly possible. This was particularly in 
order when two nations such as the German and Russian nations had 
at their helm men who possessed sufficient authority to commit their 
_ countries to a development in a definite direction. In the case of Rus- 
sia and Germany, moreover, two very great nations were involved 
which need not by nature have any conflict of interests, if each na- 
tion understood that the other required certain vital necessities with- 
out the guarantee of which its existence was impossible. Besides this, 
both countries had systems of government which did not wage war 
for the sake of war, but which needed peace more than war in order 
to carry out their domestic tasks. With due regard for vital needs, 
particularly in the economic field, it should really be possible to achieve 
a settlement between them, which would lead to peaceful collabora- 
tion between the two countries beyond the life span of the present 
leaders. cay - . 

After Molotov had expressed his entire agreement with these argu- 
ments, the Fiihrer continued that it was obviously a difficult task to 
chart developments between peoples and countries over a long period. 
He believed, however, that it would be possible to elaborate clearly 
and precisely certain general points of view quite independently of 
personal motives and to orient the political and economic interests of 
peoples in such a manner as to give some guarantee that conflicts 
would be avoided even for rather long periods, The situation in which 
the conversation of today was taking place was characterized by the 
fact that Germany was at war, while Soviet Russia was not. Many 
of the measures taken by Germany had been influenced by the fact 
of her belligerency. Many of the steps that were necessary in the 
course of the war had developed from the conduct of the war itself 
_ and could not have been anticipated at the outbreak of war. By and 

large, not only Germany but also Russia had gained great advan- 
tages. On further consideration, the political collaboration during 
the one year of its existence had been of considerable value to both 
countries. 

Molotov stated that this was quite correct. 

The Fiihrer declared further that probably neither of the two peo- 
ples had realized its wishes 100 percent. In political life, however, 
even a 20-25 percent realization of demands was worth a good deal. 
He believed that not every wish would be fulfilled in the future either, 
but that the two greatest peoples of Europe, if they went along to- 
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gether, would, in any case, gain more than if they worked against each 
other. If they stood together, some advantage would always accrue 
to both countries. If they worked against each other, however, third 
countries would be the sole gainers. 

Molotov replied that the argument of the Fiihrer was entirely cor- 
rect and would be confirmed by history; that it was particularly 
applicable to the present situation, however. 

The Fiihrer then went on to say that proceeding from these ideas he 
had again quite soberly pondered the question of German-Russian 
collaboration, at a time when the military operations were in effect 
concluded. 

The war had, moreover, led to complications which were not in- 
tended by Germany, but which had compelled her from time to time 
to react militarily to certain events. The Fithrer then outlined to 
Molotov the course of military operations up to the present, which had 
led to the fact that England no longer had an ally on the Continent. 
He described in detail the military operations now being carried out 
against England, and he stressed the influence of atmospheric condi- 
tions on these operations. The English retaliatory measures were 
ridiculous, and the Russian gentlemen could convince themselves at 
first hand of the fiction of alleged destruction in Berlin. As soon as 
atmospheric conditions improved, Germany would be poised for the 
great and final blow against England. At the moment, then, it was 
her aim to try not only to make military preparations for this final 
struggle, but also to clarify the political issues which would be of 
importance during and after this showdown. He had, therefore, re- 
examined the relations with Russia, and not in a negative spirit, but 
with the intention of organizing them positively—if possible, for a 
long period of time. In so doing he had reached several conclusions: 

1. Germany was not seeking to obtain military aid from Russia; 

2. Because of the tremendous extension of the war, Germany had 
been forced, in order to oppose England, to penetrate into territories 
remote from her and in which she was not basically interested politi- 
cally or economically ; 

3. There were nevertheless certain requirements, the full importance 
of which had become apparent only during the war, but which were 
absolutely vital to Germany. Among them were certain sources of raw 
materials which were considered by Germany as most vital and abso- 
lutely indispensable. Possibly M. Molotov was of the opinion that 
in one case or another there had been a departure from the conception 
of the spheres of influence which had been agreed upon by Stalin and 
the Reich Foreign Minister. Such departures had already occurred 
in some cases in the course of Russian operations against Poland. 
In a number of cases, on calm consideration of the German and Rus- 
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sian interests, he (the Fithrer) had not been ready to make conces- 
sions, but he had realized that it was desirable to meet the needs of Rus- 
sia half-way, as, for instance, in the case of Lithuania. From an eco- 
nomic point of view, Lithuania, it is true, had a certain importance 
for us, but from a political point of view, we had understood the ne- 
cessity of straightening out the situation in this whole field in order 
thereby to prevent in the future the spiritual revival of tendencies that 
were capable of causing tension between the two countries of Germany 
and Russia. In another case, namely, that of the South Tirol, Ger- 
many had taken a similar position. However, in the course of the war, 
factors had arisen for Germany which could not have been anticipated 
at the outbreak of the war, but which had to be considered absolutely 
vital from the standpoint of military operations. 

He (the Fiihrer) now had pondered the question how, beyond all 
petty momentary considerations, further to clarify in bold outline 
the collaboration between Germany and Russia and what direction 
future German-Russian developments should take. In this matter 
the following viewpoints were of importance for Germany: 

1. Need for space. During the war Germany had acquired such 
large areas that she would require one hundred years to utilize them 
fully. ; 

2. Some colonial expansion in Central Africa was necessary. 

3. Germany needed certain raw matrials, the supply of which she 
would have to safeguard in all circumstances. 

4, She could not permit the establishment by hostile powers of air 
or naval bases in certain areas. 

In no event, however, would the interests of Russia be affected. The 
Russian empire could develop without in the least prejudicing German 
interests. (Molotov said this was quite correct.) If both countries 
came to realize this fact, they could collaborate to their mutual ad- 
vantage and could spare themselves difficulties, friction, and nervous 
tension. It was perfectly obvious that Germany and Russia would 
never become one world. Both countries would always exist separate 
from each other as two powerful elements of the world. Each of 
them could shape its future as it liked, if in so doing it considered 
the interests of the other. Germany herself had no interests in Asia 
other than general economic and commercial interests. In particular, 
she had no colonial interests there. She knew, furthermore, that the 
possible colonial territories in Asia would probably fall to Japan. 
If by any chance China, too, should be drawn into the orbit of the 
awakening nations, any colonial aspirations would be doomed to 
disappointment from the start in view of the masses of people living 
there. 
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There were in Europe a number of points of contact between Ger- 
many, Russia, and Italy. Each one of these three countries had an 
understandable desire for an outlet to the open sea. Germany wanted 
to get out of the North Sea, Italy wanted to remove the barrier of 
Gibraltar, and Russia was also striving toward the ocean. The ques- 
tion now was how much chance there was for these great countries 
really to obtain free access to the ocean without in turn coming into 
conflict with each other over the matter. This was also the view- 
point from which he looked upon the organization of European re- 
lations after the war. The leading statesmen of Europe must pre- 
vent this war from becoming the father of a new war. The issues 
to be settled had, therefore, to be settled in such a manner that, a 
least in the foreseeable future, no new conflict could arise. 

In this spirit, he (the Fiihrer) had talked with the French states- 
men? and believed that he had found among them some sympathy for 
a settlement which would lead to tolerable conditions for a rather long 
period and which would be of advantage to all concerned, if only 
to the extent that a new war did not again have to be feared imme- 
diately. Referring to the preamble of the Armistice Treaty with 
France, he had pointed out to Pétain and Laval that, as long as the 
war with England lasted, no step might be taken which would in any 
way be incompatible with the conditions for ending this war against 
Great Britain. 

Elsewhere, too, there were problems such as these, but ones which 
arose only for the duration of the war. Thus, for instance, Germany 
had no political interests whatsoever in the Balkans and was active 
there at present exclusively under the compulsion of securing for her- 
self certain raw materials, It was a matter of purely military in- 
terests, the safeguarding of which was not a pleasant task, since, for 
instance, a German military force had to be maintained in Rumania, 
hundreds of kilometers away from the supply centers. 

For similar reasons the idea was intolerable to Germany that 
England might get a foothold in Greece in order to establish air and 
naval bases there. The Reich was compelled to prevent this in 
any circumstances, 

The continuation of the war in such circumstances was of course 
not desirable. And that is why Germany had wanted to end the war 
after the conclusion of the Polish campaign. At that time England 
and France could have had peace without personal sacrifices; they 
had, however, preferred to continue the war. Of course, blood also 
creates rights, and it was inadmissible that certain countries should 
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have declared and waged war without afterward paying the cost. He 
(the Fiihrer) had made this clear tothe French. At the present stage 
of developments, however, the question was which of the countries 
responsible for the war had to pay more. At any rate, Germany 
would have preferred to end the war last year and to have demobilized 
her army in order to resume her peacetime work, since from an eco- 
nomic point of view any war was bad business. Even the victor had 
to incur such expenses before, during, and after the war that he could 
have reached his goal much more cheaply in a peaceful development. 

Molotov concurred in this idea, stating that in any case it was vastly 
more expensive to attain a goal by military measures than by peaceful 
means, The Fiihrer pointed out further that in the present cir- 
cumstances Germany had been forced by wartime developments to 
become active in areas in which she was politically disinterested but 
had at most economic interests. Self-preservation, however, abso- 
lutely dictated this course. Nevertheless, this activity of Germany— 
forced upon her in the areas in question—represented no obstacle to 
any pacification of the world which would later be undertaken, and 
which would bring to the nations working toward the same end that 
for which they hoped. 

In addition, there was the problem of America. The United States 
“was now pursuing an imperialistic policy. It was not fighting for 
England, but only trying to get the British Empire into its grasp. 
They were helping England, at best, in order to further their own 
rearmament and to reinforce their military power by acquiring bases. 
In the distant future it would be a question of establishing a great 
solidarity among those countries which might be involved in case 
of an extension of the sphere of influence of this Anglo-Saxon power, 
which had a more solid foundation, by far, than England. In this 
case, it was not a question of the immediate future; not in 1945, but 
in 1970 or 1980, at the earliest, would the freedom of other nations 
be seriously endangered by this Anglo-Saxon power. At any rate, 
the Continent of Europe had to adjust itself now to this development 
and had to act jointly against. the Anglo-Saxons and against any 
of their attempts to acquire dangerous bases. Therefore, he had 
undertaken an exchange of ideas with France, Italy, and Spain, in 
order with these countries to set up in the whole of Europe and Africa 
some kind of Monroe Doctrine and to adopt a new joint colonial 
policy by which each of the powers concerned would claim for itself 
only as much colonial territory as it could really utilize. In other 
regions, where Russia was the power in the foremost position, the 
interests of the latter would, of course, have to come first. This would 

_ result in a great coalition of powers which, guided by sober appraisal 
_of realities, would have to establish their respective spheres of interest 
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and would assert themselves against the rest of the world correspond- 
ingly. It was surely a difficult task to organize such a coalition of 
countries; and yet, to conceive it was not as difficult as to carry it out. 

The Fiihrer then reverted to the German-Russian efforts. He 
understood thoroughly Russia’s attempts to get ice-free ports with 
absolutely secure access to the open sea. Germany had enormously 
expanded her Lebensraum in her present eastern provinces. At least 
half of this area, however, must be regarded as an economic liability. 
Probably both Russia and Germany had not achieved everything 
they had set out todo. In any case, however, the successes had been 
great on both sides. If a liberal view were taken of the remaining 
issues and due regard were taken of the fact that Germany was still 
at war and had to concern herself with areas which, in and for them- 
selves, were of no importance to her politically, substantial gains for 
both partners could be achieved in the future, too. In this connection 
the Fiihrer again turned to the Balkans and repeated that Germany 
would at once oppose by military action any attempt by England 
to get a foothold in Salonika. The former still retained unpleasant 
memories from the last war of the then Salonika Front. 

To a question of Molotov’s as to how Salonika constituted a danger, 
the Fihrer referred to the proximity of the Rumanian petroleum 
fields, which Germany wished to protect in all circumstances. 
As soon as peace prevailed, however, the German troops would im- 
mediately leave Rumania again. 

In the further course of the conversation, the Fiihrer asked Molotov 
how Russia planned to safeguard her interests in the Black Sea and 
in the Straits. Germany would also be prepared at any time to help 
effect an improvement for Russia in the regime of the Straits. 

Molotov replied that the statements of the Fiihrer had been of a 
general nature and that in general he could agree with his reasoning. 
He was also of the opinion that it would be in the interest of Germany 
and the Soviet Union if the two countries would collaborate and not 
fight each other. Upon his departure from Moscow, Stalin had given 
him exact instructions, and everything that he was about to say was 
identical with the views of Stalin. He concurred in the opinion of 
the Fuhrer that both partners had derived substantial benefits from 
the German-Russian agreement. Germany had received a secure 
hinterland that, as was generally known, had been of great importance 
for the further course of events during the year of war. In Poland, 
too, Germany had gained considerable economic advantages. By the 
exchange of Lithuania for the Voivodeship of Lublin, all possible 
friction between Russia and Germany had been avoided. The Ger- 
man-Russian agreement of last year could therefore be regarded as 


fulfilled, except for one point, namely Finland. The Finnish ques- 
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tion was still unsolved, and he asked the Fiihrer to tell him whether 
the German-Russian agreement, as far as it concerned Finland, was 
still in force. In the opinion of the Soviet Government, no changes 
had occurred here. Also, in the opinion of the Soviet Government, 
the German-Russian agreement of last year represented only a partial 
solution. In the meanwhile, other issues had arisen that also had to 
be solved. 

Molotov then turned to the matter of the significance of the Tripar- 
tite Pact. What was the meaning of the new order in Europe and 
in Asia, and what role would the USSR be given in it? These issues 
must be discussed during the Berlin conversations and during the 
contemplated visit of the Reich Foreign Minister to Moscow, on which 
the Russians were definitely counting. Moreover, there were issues 
to be clarified regarding Russia’s Balkan and Black Sea interests with 
respect to Bulgaria, Rumania, and Turkey. It would be easier for 
the Russian Government to give specific replies to the questions raised 
by the Fiihrer, if it could obtain the explanations just requested. It 
would be interested in the new order in Europe, and particularly in 
the tempo and the form of this new order. It would also like to 
have an idea of the boundaries of the so-called Greater East Asian 
sphere. 

The Fiihrer replied that the Tripartite Pact was intended to regu- 
late relationships in Europe in the sphere of the natural interests of the 
European countries and, consequently, Germany was now approaching 
the Soviet Union in order that she might express herself regarding the 
areas of interest to her. Inno case was a settlement to be made without 
Soviet Russian cooperation. This applied not only to Europe, but also 
to Asia, where Russia herself was to cooperate in the definition of the 
Greater East Asian sphere and where she was to designate her claims. 
Germany’s task in this case was that of a mediator. Russia by no 
means was to be confronted with a fait accompli. 

When the Fiihrer undertook to try to establish the above-mentioned 
coalition of powers, it was not the German-Russian relationship which 
appeared to him to be the most difficult point, but the question of 
whether a collaboration between Germany, France, and Italy was 
possible. Only now that he believed this problem could be solved, 
and after a settlement in broad outlines had in effect been accepted 
by the three countries, had he thought it possible to contact Soviet 
Russia for the purpose of settling the questions of the Black Sea, the 
Balkans, and Turkey. 

In conclusion, the Fiihrer summed up by stating that the discussion, 
to a certain extent, represented the first concrete step toward a com- 
prehensive collaboration, with due consideration for the problems of 
Western Europe, which were to be settled between Germany, Italy, 
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and France, as well as for the issues of the East, which were essen- 
tially the concern of Russia and Japan, but in which Germany offered 
her good offices as mediator. It was a matter of opposing any attempt 
on the part of America to “make money on Europe.” The United 
States had no business either in Europe, in Africa, or in Asia. 
Molotov expressed his agreement with the statements of the Fiihrer 
regarding the role of America and England. The participation of 
Russia in the Tripartite Pact appeared to him entirely acceptable in 
principle, provided that Russia was to cooperate as a partner and not 
be merely an object. In that case he saw no difficulties in the matter 
of participation of the Soviet Union in the common effort. But the 
aim and the significance of the Pact must first be more closely defined, 
particularly because of the delimitation of the Greater East Asian 
sphere. 
"In view of a possible air raid alarm the talk was broken off at this 
point and postponed until the following day, the Fihrer promising 
Molotov that he would discuss with him in detail the various issues 
which had come up during the conversation. 
ScHMptT 
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The Ambassador in Argentina to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
Buenos Arres, November 13, 1940—7: 14 p. m. 
No. 1314 of November 13 Received November 14—4: 15 a. m. 


Details regarding North American-Uruguayan negotiations with 
respect to military bases in Uruguay, which have become known by 
publication in the press during the last few days, have caused a 
strong sensation with the public here, too.t Foreign Minister Roca, 
who told me in a conversation yesterday that the Argentine Govern- 
ment so far had not received an official communication about negotia- 
tions with Montevideo and was waiting for the outcome of the inter- 
pellation in the [Uruguayan] Senate, was obviously trying to assess 
the situation calmly, pointing out especially that apparently no in- 
fringement of Uruguayan sovereignty was intended. Nevertheless, 
there is unmistakable worry in authoritative circles here, since the 


*For the text of a communiqué concerning these press reports issued by the 
Uruguayan Foreign Ministry on Nov. 11, see World Peace Foundation, Docu- 
ments on American Foreign Relations, edited by S. Shepard Jones and Denys 
P. Myers (Boston, 1941), vol. m, p. 186; for a statement by Acting Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles regarding this subject made in 2 press conference held 
Nov. 13, see Department of State, Bulletin, 1940, vol. Ilr, p. 432. 
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carrying out of the measures planned by Uruguay would constitute 
an infringement of Argentine rights at the estuary of the La Plata 
River. This could compel Argentina to engage in an extensive reor- 
ganization of her defense system. The impression here is that Argen- 
tina—at least at the present—is not prepared to imitate the example 
of Uruguay; this was indeed intimated by the Foreign Minister in 
the conversation yesterday. ~- 

_ In contrast to the concern in official circles, the Argentine press, 
especially the morning papers, Prensa and Nacion, essentially are in 
agreement with the Uruguayan-North American plans although with 
far-reaching reservations. Only the evening paper, Pampero, sounds 
a cry of alarm and points to the great threat to Argentine sovereignty.? 

Same text to all Missions in America as cipher letter, 
, THERMANN 


7In telegram No. 1345 of Nov. 20, Thermann transmitted additional details 
about Argentine reaction to the reported negotiations between the United States 
and Uruguay and cited the statement made by the Under State Secretary of the 
Argentine Foreign Ministry “that in no circumstances would the Argentine 
Government permit the establishment of bases in Argentina.” (233/156372~73) 


: No. 328 
F18/154-190 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Fiih. 33 Bertin, November 15, 1940. 


Recorp or THE ConversATION Between THE FUHRER AND THE CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE CounciL or Prorix’s Commissars, Motorov, In THE 
PresENcE OF THE Retcu Foreicn Minister aNp THE Deputy 
Propie’s Commissar FoR Foretcn Arrairs, DEKANOZOV, AS WELL AS 
or CounsELor oF -Empassy Hincer anp M. Paviov, WHo Acrep as 
INTERPRETERS, IN BERLIN ON NoveMBer 13, 1940 


_ The Fiihrer referred to the remark of Molotov during yesterday’s 
conversation, according to which the German-Russian agreement was 
fulfilled “with the exception of one point: namely, of Finland.” ~ 
Molotov explained that this remark referred not only to the German- 
Russian agreement itself, but in particular to the Secret Protocols too. 
The Fihrer replied that, in the Secret Protocol, zones of influence 
and spheres of interest had been designated and distributed between 
Germany and Russia.? In so far as it had been a question of actually 
taking possession, Germany had lived up to the agreements, which 


+ See document No. 326. : 
* See vol. viz of this series, document No. 229, 
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was not quite the case on the Russian side. At any rate, Germany had 
not occupied any territory that was within the Russian sphere of 
influence. 

Lithuania had already been mentioned yesterday. There could be 
no doubt that in this case the changes from the original German- 
Russian agreement were essentially due to Russian initiative. Wheth- 
er the difficulties—to avoid which the Russians had offered their 
suggestion—would actually have resulted from the partition of Po- 
land, could be left out of the discussion. In any case, the Voivode- 
ship of Lublin was economically no compensation for Lithuania. 
However, the Germans had seen that in the course of events a situa- 
tion had resulted which necessitated revision of the original 
agreement. 

The same applied to Bucovina, Strictly speaking, in the original 
agreement Germany had declared herself disinterested only in Bes- 
sarabia. Nevertheless, she had realized, in this case too, that revision 
of the agreement was in certain respects advantageous for the other 
partner. 

The situation regarding Finland was quite similar. Germany had 
no political interest there. This was known to the Russian Govern- 
ment. During the Russo-Finnish War Germany had meticulously 
fulfilled all her obligations in regard to absolutely benevolent 
neutrality. 

Molotov interposed here that the Russian Government had had 
no cause for criticism with regard to the attitude of Germany during 
that conflict. 

In this connection the Fiihrer mentioned also that he had even de- 
tained ships in Bergen which were transporting arms and ammunition 
to Finland, an action for which Germany had actually had no author- 
ity. Germany had incurred the serious opposition of the rest of the 
world, and of Sweden in particular, by her attitude during the Russo- 
Finnish War. As a result, during the subsequent Norwegian cam- 
paign, itself involving considerable risks, she had to employ a large 
number of divisions for protection against Sweden, which she would 
not have needed otherwise. 

The real situation was as follows: In accordance with the German- 
Russian agreements, Germany recognized that, politically, Finland 
was of primary interest to Russia and was in her zone of influence. 
However, Germany had to consider the following two points: 

1. For the duration of the war she was very greatly interested in 
the deliveries of nickel and lumber from Finland, and 

2. She did not desire any new conflict in the Baltic Sea which would 
further curtail her freedom of movement in one of the few merchant 
shipping regions which still remained to her. It was completely in- 
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correct to assert that Finland was occupied by German troops. To 
be sure, troops were being transported to Kirkenes via Finland, of 
which fact Russia had been officially informed by Germany.? Because 
of the length of the route, the trains had to stop two or three times 
in Finnish territory. However, as soon as the transit of the troop 
contingents to be transported had been completed, no additional troops 
would be sent through Finland. He (the Fiihrer) pointed out that 
both Germany and Russia would naturally be interested in not allow- 
ing the Baltic Sea to become a combat zone again. Since the Russo- 
Finnish War, the possibilities for military operations had shifted, 
because England had available long-range bombers and long-range 
destroyers. The English thereby had a chance to get a foothold on 
Finnish airports, 

In addition, there was a purely psychological factor which was 
extremely onerous. The Finns had defended themselves bravely, and 
they had gained the sympathies of the world—particularly of Scandi- 
navia. In Germany too, during the Russo-Finnish War, the people 
were somewhat annoyed at the position which, as a result of the agree- 
ments with Russia, Germany had to take and actually did take. Ger- 
many did not wish any new Finnish war because of the aforementioned 
considerations. However, the legitimate claims of Russia were not 
affected by that. Germany had proved this again and again by her 
attitude on various issues, among others, the issue of the fortification 
of the Aland Islands. For the duration of the war, however, her 
economic interests in Finland were just as important as in Rumania. 
Germany expected consideration of these interests all the more, since 
she herself had also shown understanding of the Russian wishes in 
the issues of Lithuania and Bucovina at the time. At any rate, she 
had no political interest of any kind in Finland, and she fully accepted 
the fact that that country belonged to the Russian zone of influence. 

In his reply Molotov pointed out that the agreement of 1939 had 
referred to a certain stage of the development which had been con- 
cluded by the end of the Polish war, while the second stage was 
brought to an end by the defeat of France, and that they were really 
in the third stage now. He recalled that by the original agreement, 
with its Secret Protocol, the common German-Russian boundary had 
been fixed and issues concerning the adjacent Baltic countries and 
Rumania, Finland, and Poland had been settled. For the rest, he 
agreed with the remarks of the Fiihrer on the revisions made. How- 
ever, if he drew up a balance sheet of the situation that resulted after 
the defeat of France, he would have to state that the German-Russian 
agreement had not been without influence upon the great German 
victories. 


* See document No, 142. 
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As to the question of the revision of the original agreement with 
regard to Lithuania and the Voivodeship of Lublin, Molotov pointed 
out that the Soviet Union would not have insisted on that revision if 
Germany had not wanted it. But he believed that the new solution 
had been in the interest of both parties. 

At this point the Reich Foreign Minister interjected that, to be 
sure, Russia had not made this revision an absolute condition, but at 
any rate had urged it very strongly. 

Molotov insisted that the Soviet Government would not have re- 
fused to leave matters as provided in the origina] agreement. At any 
rate, however, Germany, for her concession in Lithuania, had received 
compensation in Polish territory. 

The Fihrer interjected here that in this exchange one could not, 
from the point of view of economics, speak of adequate compensation. 

Molotov then mentioned the question of the strip of Lithuanian 
territory and emphasized that the Soviet Government had not received 

‘any clear answer yet from Germany on this question.* However, it 
awaited a decision. 

Regarding Bucovina, he admitted that this involved an additional 
territory, one not mentioned in the Secret Protocol. Russia had at 
first confirmed her demands to northern Bucovina. In the present 
circumstances, however, Germany must understand the Russian inter- 
est in southern Bucovina. But Russia had not received an answer to 
her question regarding this subject either. Instead, Germany had 
guaranteed the entire territory of Rumania and completely disre 
garded Russia’s wishes with regard to southern Bucovina.® 

The Fiihrer replied that it would mean a considerable concession on 
the part of Germany, if even part of Bucovina were to be occupied by 
Russia. According to an oral agreement, the former Austrian terri- 
tories were to fall within the German sphere of influence. Besides, 
the territories belonging to the Russian zone had been mentioned by 
name: Bessarabia, for example. There was, however, not a word 
regarding Bucovina in the agreements. Finally, the exact meaning 
of the expression “sphere of influence” was not further defined. At 
any rate, Germany had not violated the agreement in the least in this 
matter. To the objection of Molotov that the revisions with regard 
to the strip of Lithuanian territory and of Bucovina were not of very 
great importance in comparison with the revision which Germany had 
undertaken elsewhere by military force, the Fiihrer replied that so- 
called “revision by force of arms” had not been the subject of the 
agreement at all. 

Molotov, however, persisted in the opinion previously stated: that 
the revisions desired by Russia were insignificant. 


* See document No. 319. 
* See document No. 81 and footnote 4. 
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The Fiihrer replied that if German-Russian collaboration was to 
show positive results in the future, the Soviet Government would have 
to understand that Germany was engaged in a life and death struggle, 
which, at all events, she wanted to conclude successfully. For that, a 
number of prerequisites depending upon economic and military fac- 
tors were required, which Germany wanted to secure for herself by all 
means. If the Soviet Union were in a similar position, Germany on 
her part would, and would have to, demonstrate a similar understand- 
ing for Russian needs. The conditions which Germany wanted to 
assure did not conflict with the agreements with Russia. The Ger- 
man wish to avoid a war with unforeseeable consequences in the Bal- 
tic Sea did not mean any violation of the German-Russian agreements 
according to which Finland belonged in the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence. The guarantee given upon the wish and request of the Ru- 
manian Government was no violation of the agreements concerning 
Bessarabia. The Soviet Union had to realize that in the framework 
of any broader collaboration of the two countries advantages of quite 
different scope were to be reached than the insignficant revisions 
which were now being discussed. Much greater successes could then 
be achieved, provided that Russia did not now seek successes in terri- 
tories in which Germany was interested for the duration of the war. 
The future successes would be the greater, the more Germany and 
Russia succeeded in fighting back to back against the outside world, 
and would become the smaller, the more the two countries faced each 
other breast to breast. In the first case there was no power on earth 
which could oppose the two countries. 

In his reply Molotov voiced his agreement with the last con- 
clusions of the Fihrer. In this connection he stressed the viewpoint 
of the Soviet leaders, and of Stalin in particular, that it would be 
possible and expedient to strengthen and activate the relations be- 
tween the two countries. However, in order to give those relations 
a permanent basis, issues would also have to be clarified which were 
of secondary importance, but which spoiled the atmosphere of 
German-Russian relations. Finland belonged among these issues. 
If Russia and Germany had a good understanding, this issue could 
be solved without war, but there must be neither German troops in 
Finland nor political demonstrations in that country against the 
Soviet Russian Government. : 

The Fihrer replied that the second point could not be a matter 
for debate, since Germany had nothing whatsoever to do with these 
things. Incidentally, demonstrations could easily be staged, and it 
was very difficult to find out afterward who had been the real insti- 
gator. However, regarding the German troops, he could give the 
assurance that, if a general settlement were made, no German troops 
would appear in Finland any longer. | - 
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Molotov replied that by demonstrations he also understood the 
dispatch of Finnish delegations to Germany or receptions of prom- 
inent Finns in Germany. Moreover, the circumstance of the presence 
of German troops had led to an ambiguous attitude on the part of 
Finland. Thus, for instance, slogans were brought out that “nobody 
was a Finn who approved of the last Russo-Finnish peace treaty,” 
and the like. : 

The Fiihrer replied that Germany had always exerted only a mod- 
erating influence and that she had advised Finland and also Rumania, 
in particular, to accept the Russian demands. 

Molotov replied that the Soviet Government considered it as its 
duty definitively to settle and clarify the Finnish question. No new 
agreements were needed for that. The old German-Russian agreement 
assigned Finland to the Russian sphere of influence. 

In conclusion the Fiihrer stated on this point that Germany did not 
desire any war in the Baltic Sea and that she urgently needed Finland 
as 3 supplier of nickel and lumber. Politically, she was not interested 
and, in contrast to Russia, had occupied no Finnish territory. Inci- 
dentally, the transit of German troops would be finished within the 
next few days. No further troop trains would then be sent. The de- 
cisive question for Germany was whether Russia had the intention of 
going to war against Finland. 

Molotov answered this question somewhat evasively with the state- 
ment that everything would be all right if the Finnish Government 
would give up its ambiguous attitude toward the USSR, and if 
the agitation against Russia among the population (bringing out of 
slogans such as the ones previously mentioned) would cease. 

To the Fiihrer’s objection that he feared that Sweden might inter- 
vene in a Russo-Finnish war the next time, Molotov replied that he 
could not say anything about Sweden, but he had to stress that Ger- 
many, as well as the Soviet Union, was interested in the neutrality 
of Sweden. Of course, both countries were also interested in peace 
in the Baltic, but. the Soviet Union was entirely able to assure peace 
in that region. : 

The Fithrer replied that they would perhaps experience in a differ- 
ent part of Europe how even the best military intentions were greatly 
restricted by geographical factors. He could, therefore, imagine that 
in the case of a new conflict a sort of resistance cell would be formed 
in Sweden and Finland, which would furnish air bases to England or 
even America. This would force Germany to intervene. He (the 
Fuhrer) would, however, do this only reluctantly. He had already 
mentioned yesterday that the necessity for intervention would per- 
haps also arise in Salonika, and the case of Salonika was entirely suf- 
ficient for him. He had no interest in being forced to become active 
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in the north too. He repeated that entirely different results could be 
achieved in future collaboration between the two countries and that 
Russia would after all, on the basis of the peace, receive everything 
that in her opinion was due her. It would perhaps be only a matter of 
6 months’ or a year’s delay. Besides, the Finnish Government had just 
sent a note in which it gave assurance of the closest and friendliest 
cooperation with Russia.® 

Molotov replied that the deeds did not always correspond with the 
words, and he persisted in the opinion which he had previously 
expressed: that peace in the Baltic Sea region could be absolutely 
insured, if perfect understanding were attained between Germany and 
Russia in the Finnish matter. In these circumstances he did not 
understand why Russia should postpone the realization of her wishes 
for 6 months or a year. After all, the German-Russian agreement 
contained no time limits, and the hands of neither of the partners 
were tied in its sphere of influence, 

‘With a reference to the changes made in the agreement at Russia’s 
request, the Fiihrer stated that there must not be any war in the Baltic. 
A. Baltic conflict would be a heavy strain on German-Russian rela- 
tions and on the great collaboration of the future. In his opinion, 
however, future collaboration was more important than the settlement 
of secondary issues at this very moment. 

Molotov replied that it was not a matter of war in the Baltic, but of 
the question of Finland and its settlement within the framework of 
the agreement of last year. In reply to a question of the Fiihrer, he 
declared that he imagined this settlement on the same scale as in 
Bessarabia and in the adjacent countries, and he requested the Fiihrer 
to give his opinion on that. 

When the Fiihrer replied that he could only repeat that there must 
be no war with Finland, because such a conflict might have far- 
reaching repercussions, Molotov stated that a new factor had been 
introduced into the discussion by this position, which was not ex: 
pressed in the treaty of last year. 

The Fiihrer replied that during the Russo-Finnish war, despite 
the danger in connection with it that Allied bases might be established 
in Scandinavia, Germany had meticulously kept her obligations to- 
ward Russia and had always advised Finland to give in. 

In this connection the Reich Foreign Minister pointed out that Ger- 
many had even gone so far as to deny to the Finnish President the 
use of a German cable for a radio address to America. 

Then the Fithrer went on to explain that just as Russia at the time 
had pointed out that a partition of Poland might lead to a strain on 
German-Russian relations, he now declared with the same frankness 
that a war in Finland would represent such a strain on German- 
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Russian relations, and he asked the Russians to show exactly the same 
understanding in this instance as he had shown a year ago in the 
issue of Poland. Considering the genius of Russian diplomacy, ways 
and means could certainly be found to avoid such a war. 

Molotov replied that he could not understand the German fear that 
a war might break out in the Baltic. Last year, when the interna- 
tional situation was worse for Germany than now, Germany had not 
raised this issue. Quite apart from the fact that Germany had occu- 
pied Denmark, Norway, Holland, and Belgium, she had completely 
defeated France and even believed that she had already conquered 
England. He (Molotov) did not see where in these circumstances 
the danger of war in the Baltic Sea should come from. He would 
have to request that Germany take the same stand as last year. If 
she did that unconditionally, there would certainly be no complica- 
tions in connection with the Finnish issue. However, if she made 
reservations, a new situation would arise which would then have to 
be discussed. 

In reply to the statements of Molotov regarding the absence of 
military danger in the Finnish question, the Fiihrer stressed that he 
too had some understanding of military matters, and he considered it 
entirely possible that the United States would get a foothold in those 
regions in case of participation by Sweden in a possible war. He (the 
Fiihrer) wanted to end the European war, and he could only repeat 
that in view of the uncertain attitude of Sweden a new war in the 
Baltic would mean a strain on German-Russian relations with un- 
foreseeable consequences. Would Russia declare war on the United 
States, in case the latter should intervene in connection with the Fin- 
nish conflict ? 

When Molotov replied that this question was not of present interest, 
the Fiihrer replied that it would be too late for a decision when it be- 
came so. When Molotov then declared that he did not see any indica- 
tion of the outbreak of war in the Baltic, the Fishrer replied that in 
that case everything would be in order anyway and the whole discus- 
sion was really of a purely theoretical nature. 

Summarizing, the Reich Foreign Minister pointed out that: 

(1) The Fithrer had declared that Finland remained in the sphere 
of influence of Russia and that Germany would not maintain any 
troops there; 

(2) Germany had nothing to do with demonstrations of Finland 
against Russia, but was exerting her influence in the opposite direction; 

(3) The collaboration of the two countries was the decisive problem 
of long-range importance, which in the past had already resulted in 
great advantages for Russia, but which in the future would show ad- 
vantages compared with which the matters that had just been dis- 
cussed would appear entirely insignificant. There was actually no 
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reason at all for making dn issue of the Finnish question. Perhaps it 
was a misunderstanding only. Strategically, all of Russia’s wishes 
had been satisfied by her peace treaty with Finland. Demonstrations 
in a conquered country were not at all unnatural, and if perhaps the 
transit of German troops had caused certain reactions in the Finnish 
population they would disappear with the end of those troop transits. 
Hence, if one considered matters realistically, there were no differ- 
ences between Germany and Russia. 

The Fihrer pointed out that both sides agreed in principle that 
Finland belonged to the Russian sphere of influence. Instead, there- 
fore, of continuing a purely theoretical discussion, they should rather 
turn to more important problems. 

After the conquest of England the British Empire would be appor- 
tioned as a gigantic world-wide estate in bankruptcy of 40 million 
square kilometers. In this bankrupt estate there would be for Russia 
access to the ice-free and really open ocean. Thus far, a minority 

of 45 million Englishmen had ruled 600 million inhabitants of the 
British Empire. He was about to crush this minority, Even the 
United States was actually doing nothing but picking out of this 
bankrupt estate a few items particularly suitable to the United States. 
Germany, of course, would like to avoid any conflict which would 
divert her from her struggle against the heart of the Empire, the 
British Isles. For that reason, he (the Fiihrer) did not like Italy’s 
war against Greece, as it diverted forces to the periphery instead of 
concentrating them against England at one point. The same would 
occur during a Baltic war. The conflict with England would be 
fought to the last ditch, and he had no doubt that the defeat of the 
British Isles would lead to the dissolution of the Empire. It was a 
chimera to believe that the Empire could possibly be ruled and held 
together from Canada. In those circumstances there arose world- 
wide perspectives. During the next few weeks they would have to 
be settled in joint diplomatic negotiations with Russia, and Russia’s 
participation in the solution of these problems would have to be ar-_ 
ranged. All the countries which could possibly be interested in the 
bankrupt estate would have to stop all controversies among themselves 
and concern themselves exclusively with apportioning the British 
Empire. This applied to Germany, France, Italy, Russia, and Japan. 

Molotov replied that he had followed the argument of the Fiihrer 
with interest and that he was in agreement with everything that he 
had understood. However, he could comment thereon less than the 
Fithrer, since the latter had surely thought more about these problems 
and formed more concrete opinions regarding them. The decisive 
thing was first to be clear regarding German-Russian collabora- 
tion, in which Italy and Japan could be included later on. In this 
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connection nothing should be changed that had been started; rather, 
there should be in prospect only a continuation of what had been 
begun. 

The Fihrer mentioned here that the further efforts in the sense of 
the opening up of great prospects would not be easy and emphasized 
in this connection that Germany did not want to annex France, as the 
Russians appeared to assume. He wanted to create a world coalition 
of interested powers which would consist of Spain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Soviet Russia, and Japan and would to certain degree 
represent a coalition—extending from North Africa to Eastern Asia— 
of all those who wanted to be satisfied out of the British bankrupt 
estate. To this end all internal controversies between the members 
of this coalition must be removed or at least neutralized. For this 
purpose the settlement of a whole series of questions was necessary. 
In the West, ie. between Spain, France, Italy, and Germany, he 
believed he had now found a formula which satisfied everybody alike. 
It had not been easy to reconcile the views of Spain and France for 
instance, in regard to North Africa; however, recognizing the greater 
future possibilities, both countries finally had given in. After the 
West was thus settled, an agreement in the East must now be reached. 
In this case it was not a matter of relations between Soviet Russia 
and Turkey only, but also of the Greater Asian sphere. The latter 
consisted not only of the Greater East Asian sphere, but also of a 
purely Asiatic area oriented toward the south, that Germany even 
now recognized as Russia’s sphere of influence. It was a matter of 
determining in bold outlines the boundaries for the future activity 
of peoples and of assigning to nations large areas where they could 
find an ample field of activity for fifty to a hundred years. 
~ Molotov replied that the Fiihrer had raised a number of questions 
which concerned not only Europe but, beyond that, other territories 
too. He wanted to discuss first a problem closer to Europe, that of 
Turkey. As a Black Sea power, the Soviet Union was tied up with a 
number of countries. In this connection there was still an unsettled 
question that was just now being discussed by the Danube Commis- 
sion.’ Moreover, the Soviet Union had expressed its dissatisfaction to 
Rumania that the latter had accepted the guarantee of Germany and 
Italy without consultation with Russia. The Soviet Government had 
already explained its position twice,* and it was of the opinion that the 
guarantee was aimed against the interests of Soviet Russia, “if one 
might express oneself so bluntly.” Therefore, the question of revok- 
ing this guarantee came up. To this the Fiihrer had declared that for 
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a certain time it was necessary and its removal therefore impossible. 
This affected the interests of the Soviet Union as a Black Sea power. 

Molotov then came to speak of the Straits, which, referring to the 
Crimean war and the events of the years 1918-19, he called England’s 
historic gateway for attack on the Soviet Union. The situation was 
all the more menacing to Russia, as the British had now gained a foot- 
hold in Greece. For reasons of security the relations between Soviet 
‘Russia and other Black Sea powers were of great importance. In this 
connection Molotov asked the Fiihrer what Germany would say if 
Russia gave Bulgaria, that is, the independent country located closest 
to the Straits, a guarantee under exactly the same conditions as Ger- 
many and Italy had given one to Rumania. Russia, however, intended 
to agree beforehand on this matter with Germany and, if possible, 
with Italy too. 

To a question by Molotov regarding the German position on the 
question of the Straits, the Fihrer replied that the Reich Foreign Min- 
ister had already considered this point and that he had envisaged a 
revision of the Montreux Convention in favor of the Soviet Union. 

The Reich Foreign Minister confirmed this and stated that the 
Italians also took a benevolent attitude on the question of this revision. 

Molotov again brought up the guarantee to Bulgaria and gave the 
assurance that the Soviet Union did not intend to interfere in the in- 
ternal order of the country in any circumstances. “Not a hairs- 
breadth” would they deviate from this. 

Regarding Germany’s and Italy’s guarantee to Huniania: the Fiih- 
rer stated that this guarantee had been the only possibility of inducing 
Rumania to cede Bessarabia to Russia without a fight. Besides, be- 
cause of her oil wells, Rumania represented an absolute German- 
Italian interest, and, lastly, the Rumanian Government itself had 
asked that Germany assume the air and ground protection of the oil 
region, since it did not feel entirely secure from attacks by the Eng- 
lish. Referring to a threat of invasion by the English at Salonika, the 
Fiihrer repeated in this connection that Germany would not tolerate 
such a landing, but he gave the assurance that at the end of the war 
all German soldiers would be withdrawn from Rumania. 

In reply to Molotov’s question regarding Germany’s opinion on a 
Russian guarantee to Bulgaria, the Fihrer replied that if this guar- 
antee was to be given under the same conditions as the German-Italian 
guarantee to Rumania, the question would first arise whether Bulgaria 
herself had asked for a guarantee. He (the Fiihrer) did not know 
of any request by Bulgaria. Besides, he would, of course, have to 
inquire about the position of Italy before he himself could make any 
statement. 

However, the decisive question was whether Russia saw a chance to 
gain sufficient security for her Black Sea interests through a revision 
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of the Montreux Convention. He did not expect an immediate answer 
to this question, since he knew that Molotov would first have to dis- 
cuss these matters with Stalin. 

Molotov replied that Russia had only one aim in this respect. She 
wanted to be secure from an attack by way of the Straits and would 
like to settle this question with Turkey; a guarantee given to Bul- 
garia would alleviate the situation. As a Black Sea power Russia was 
entitled to such security and believed that she would be able to come 
to an understanding with Turkey in regard thereto. 

The Fihrer replied that this would conform approximately with 
Germany’s views, according to which only Russian warships might 
pass freely through the Dardanelles, while the Straits would be closed 
to all other warships. 

Molotov added that Russia wanted to obtain a guarantee against an 
attack on the Black Sea via the Straits not only on paper but “in 
reality” and believed that she could reach an agreement with Turkey in 
regard thereto. In this connection he came back again to the ques- 
tion of the Russian guarantee to Bulgaria and repeated that the in- 
ternal regime of the country would remain unaffected, whereas on the 
other hand Russia was prepared to guarantee Bulgaria an outlet to 
the Aegean Sea. He was again addressing to the Fiihrer—as the one 
who was to decide on the entire German policy—the question as to 
what position Germany would take with regard to this Russian 
guarantee. ; 

The Fiihrer replied with a counter-question as to whether the Bul- 
garians had actually asked for a guarantee, and he again stated that 
he would have to ask the Duce for his opinion. 

Molotov stressed that he was not asking the Fihrer for a final deci- 
sion, but that he was asking only for a provisional expression of 
opinion. 

The Fiihrer replied that he could not in any circumstances take 
a position before he had talked with the Duce, since Germany was 
interested in the matter only secondarily. Asa great Danubian power, 
she was interested only in the Danube river, but not in the passage 
into the Black Sea. For if she were perchance looking for sources of 
friction with Russia, she would not need the Straits for that. - 

The talk then turned again to the great plans for collaboration 
between the powers interested in the British Empire’s bankrupt 
estate, The Fiihrer pointed out that he was not, of course, absolutely 
sure whether these plans could be carried out. In case it was not 
possible, a great historical opportunity would be missed, at any rate. 
All these questions would perhaps have to be examined again in 
Moscow by the Foreign Ministers of Germany, Italy, and Japan to- 
gether with M. Molotov, after they had been appropriately pre- 
pared through diplomatic channels. 
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At this point in the conversation the Fiihrer called attention to 
the late hour and stated that in view of the possibility of English air 
attacks it would be better to break off the talk now, since the main 
issues had probably been sufficiently discussed. 

Summarizing, he stated that subsequently the possibilities of safe- 
guarding Russia’s interests as a Black Sea power have to be ex- 
amined further and that in general Russia’s further wishes with 
regard to her future position in the world would have to be considered. 

In a closing remark Molotov stated that a number of important 
and new questions had been raised for Soviet Russia. The Soviet 
Union, as a powerful country, could not keep aloof from the great 
issues in Europe and Asia. 


i 


Finally he came to speak of Russo-Japanese relations, which had | 


recently improved. He anticipated that the improvement would con- 
tinue at a still faster pace and thanked the Reich Government for its 
efforts in this direction. 

Concerning Sino-Japanese relations, it was certainly the task of 
‘Russia and Germany to attend to their settlement. But an honorable 
solution would have to be assured for China, all the more since Japan 
now stood a chance of getting “Indonesia.” 

. Scumor 


No. 329 
¥18/136-153 


Memorandum by an Official of the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


SECRET Moscow, November 18, 1940. 
RM 42 ° 


Recorp or tHe Frvau Conversation Between Reicu Foreten 
Minister von RiwsENntRoP AND THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF 
- Proprtz’s Commissars or raz USSR anp Prorie’s ComMissar FOR 
Forzten Arratrs, M. Morortov, on Novemper 13, 1940 =" 


- Duration of conversation: 9:45 p. m. until 12:00 midnight. 
Because of the air raid alert that had been ordered, Reich Minister 
for Foreign Affairs von Ribbentrop and M. Molotov went into the 
Reich Foreign Minister’s air raid shelter after the supper at the Em- 
bassy of the USSR at 9:40 p. m. on November 13, 1940, in order to 
conduct the final conversation. 


47This memorandum was transmitted to Berlin in a letter of Hilger to Schmidt 
in which Hilger, on behalf of Ambassador Schulenburg, asked for copies of 
Schmidt's records of the other conferences held with Molotov in Berlin 
. (292/183890-91). 
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The Reich Foreign Minister opened the conversation with the state- 
ment that he wanted to take the opportunity to supplement and give 
more specific form to what had been discussed thus far. He wanted 
to explain to M. Molotov his conception of the possibility of estab- 
lishing a joint policy of collaboration between Germany and the 
Soviet Union for the future and to enumerate the points which he 
had in mind in this connection. He had to stress explicitly, how- 
ever, that this was merely a matter of ideas which were still rather 
rough, but which might perhaps be realized at some time in the future. 
By and large, it was a matter of achieving future collaboration 
between the countries of the Tripartite Pact—Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—and the Soviet Union, and he believed that first a way must 
be found to define in bold outlines the spheres of influence of these 
four countries and to reach an understanding on the problem of 
Turkey. From the very beginning it was clear in this connection 
that the problem of the delimitation of the spheres of influence con- 
cerned all four countries, whereas only the Soviet Union, Turkey, 
Italy, and Germany were interested in the settlement of the Straits 
question. THe conceived the future developments as follows: M. Molo- 
tov would discuss with M. Stalin the issues raised in Berlin; then, 
by means of further conversations, an agreement could be reached 
between the Soviet Union and Germany; thereupon the Reich For- | 
eign Minister would approach Italy and Japan in order to find out 
how their interests with respect to the delimitation of spheres of 
influence could be reduced to a common formula. He had already 
approached Italy as to Turkey.2 The further modus procedendi 
between Italy, the Soviet Union, and Germany would be to exert 
influence upon Turkey in the spirit of the wishes of the three coun- 
tries. If they succeeded in reducing the interests of the four coun- 
tries concerned to a common denominator—which, given good will, 
was entirely possible—it would undoubtedly work to the advantage 
of all concerned. The next step would consist in attempting to 
record both sets of issues in confidential documents. If the Soviet 
Union entertained a similar view, that is, would be willing to work 
against the extension, and for the early termination of the war (the 
Reich Foreign Minister believed that M. Molotov had indicated his 
willingness in the previous discussions), he had in mind as the ulti- 
mate objective an agreement for collaboration between the countries 
of the Tripartite Pact and the Soviet Union. He had drafted the 
contents of this agreement in outline form and he would like to 
inform M. Molotov of them today, stressing in advance that he had 


*Ribbentrop had discussed this with Ciano at Schénhof, Nov. 3 and 4. Cf. 


rr aes Ciano, L’'Europa verso la catastrofe, pp. 608-611; also Editors’ Note, 
p. . 


4618896042 
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not discussed these issues so concretely either with Japan or with 
Italy. He considered it necessary that Germany and the Soviet 
Union settle the issues first. This was not by any means a matter of 
a German proposal, but—as already mentioned—one of still rather 
rough ideas, which would have to be deliberated by both parties and 
discussed between Molotov and Stalin. It would be advisable to pursue 
the matter further, particularly in diplomatic negotiations with Italy 
and Japan, only if the question had been settled as between Germany 
and the Soviet Union. ; 

Then the Reich Foreign Minister informed M. Molotov of the 
contents of the agreement outlined by him in the following words:* 


The Governments of the states of the Three Power Pact, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, on the one side, and the Government of the USSR 
on the other side, motivated by the desire to establish in their natural 
boundaries an order serving the welfare of all peoples concerned and 
to create a firm and enduring foundation for their common labors 
toward this goal, have agreed upon the following: 


ARTICLE 1 


In the Three Power Pact of September 27, 1940, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan agreed to oppose with all possible means the extension of 
‘the war into a world conflict and to collaborate toward an early 
restoration of world peace. They expressed their willingness to 
extend their collaboration to nations in other parts of the world which 
are inclined to direct their efforts along the same course as theirs. 
The Soviet Union declares that it concurs in these aims and is on its 
al determined to cooperate politically in this course with the three 
owers. 


ARTICLE 2 


Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union undertake to respect 
each other’s natural spheres of influence. In so far as these spheres 
‘of influence come into contact with each other, they will constantly 
consult each other in an amicable way with regard to the problems 
arising therefrom. 


. ARTICLE 3 


Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union undertake to join no 
combination of powers and to support no combination of powers 
which is directed against one of the four Powers.. 

- The four Powers will assist each other in economic matters in 
every way and will supplement and extend the agreements existing 
among themselves. 


The Reich Foreign Minister added that this agreement was intended 
for a period of ten years, with the provision that the Governments 
of the four Powers, before the expiration of this term, were to reach 


® See document No. 309. 
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an understanding regarding the matter of an extension of the agree- 
ment. 7 

The agreement itself would be announced to the public. Beyond 
that, with reference to the above-mentioned agreement, a confidential 
(secret) agreement could be concluded—in a form still to be deter- 
mined—establishing the focal points in the territorial aspirations of 
the four countries. 

As to Germany, apart from the territorial revisions to be made in 
Europe at the conclusion of the peace, her territorial aspirations cen- 
tered in the Central African region. 

The territorial aspirations of Italy, apart from the European terri- 
torial revisions to be made at the conclusion of the peace, centered in 
North and Northeast Africa. 

The aspirations of Japan would still have to be clarified through 
diplomatic channels. Here too, a delimitation could easily be found, 
possibly by fixing a line which would run south of the Japanese 
home islands and Manchukuo. 

The focal points in the territorial aspirations of the Soviet Union 
would presumably be centered south of the territory of the Sovie 
Union in the direction of the Indian Ocean. 

Such a confidential agreement could be supplemented by the state- 
ment that the four Powers concerned, except for the settlement of 
individual issues, would respect each other’s territorial aspirations 
and would not oppose their realization. 

The above-mentioned agreements could be supplemented by a 
second secret protocol, to be concluded between Germany, Italy, and 
the Soviet Union.t This second secret protocol could perhaps read 
that Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union, on the occasion of the 
signing of the agreement between Germany, Italy, Japan, and the 
Soviet Union, were agreed that it was in their common interest to 
release Turkey from her previous ties and win her progressively to 
a political collaboration with them. 

They declare that they would pursue this aim in close contact with 
each other, in accordance with a procedure to be established. 

Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union would jointly exert their 
influence to the end that the Straits Convention of Montreux, at pres- 
ent in force, would be replaced by another convention which would 
accord to the Soviet Union the unrestricted right of passage through 
the Straits for her warships at any time, whereas all other powers 
except the other Black Sea countries, but including Germany and 
Italy, would renounce in principle the right of passage through the 


* Ribbentrop had discussed such a protocol in his conversations with Ciano 
at Schénhof; see footnote 2. 
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Straits for their warships. Transit through the Straits for mer- 
chant ships would, of course, have to remain free in principle. 
In this connection, the Reich Foreign Minister stated as follows: 
The German Government would welcome it if the Soviet Union 
were prepared for such collaboration with Italy, Japan, and Ger- 
many. This matter was to be clarified in the near future by the 
- German Ambassador in Moscow, Count von der Schulenburg, and 
the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin. In conformity with the state- 
“ment. contained in M. Stalin’s letter, that he was not averse to a 
fundamental examination of the question, which had been con- 
firmed by M. Molotov during his stay in Berlin, a conference of 
the Foreign Ministers of Germany, Italy, and Japan for the purpose 
of signing such an agreement might be envisaged as the ultimate 
goal. He, the Reich Foreign Minister, was of course aware that 
such questions required careful examination; he did not, therefore, 
expect any answer from M. Molotov today, but he was happy to 
have had the opportunity to inform M. Molotov in this slightly 
more concrete form of the thoughts that had recently been motivat- 
ing Germany. Furthermore, he wished to tell M. Molotov the 
following: 

As M. Molotov knew, he (the Reich Foreign Minister) had always 
shown a particular interest in the relations between Japan and the 
Soviet Union. He would appreciate it if M. Molotov could say what 
the state of these relations was at the present time. As far as the 
German Government was informed, Japan was anxious to conclude 
a nonaggression treaty. It was not his intention to interfere in 
‘matters which did not directly concern him, but he believed that it 
would be useful if this question were also discussed between him and 
Molotov. If a mediating influence on the part of Germany were de- 
sired, he would be glad to undertake this office. To be sure, he still 
clearly recalled M. Stalin’s remark, when M. Stalin said that he knew 
the Asiatics better than Herr von Ribbentrop did. Nevertheless, 
he wished to mention that the willingness of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to come to a broad understanding with the Soviet Union was 
known to him.’ He also had the impression that if the nonaggres- 

sion pact materialized the Japanese would be prepared to settle all 
other issues in a generous manner. He wished to stress explicitly 
that Japan had not asked the German Government to mediate. He, 
the Reich Foreign Minister, was, however, informed of the state of 
affairs, and he knew that, in case of the conclusion of a nonaggression 
pact, Japan would be willing to recognize the Russian spheres of in- 
fluence in Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang, provided an understanding 
with China were reached. An agreement could also be reached on 


* See document No. 811. 
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possible Soviet aspirations in the direction of British India, if an 
understanding were reached between the Soviet Union and the Tri- 
partite Pact. The J: apanese Government was disposed to meet the 
Soviet wishes half-way in regard to the oil and coal concessions on 
Sakhalin Island, but it would first have to overcome resistance at 
home. This would be easier for the Japanese Government if a non- 
aggression pact were first concluded with the Soviet Union. There- 
after, the possibility would undoubtedly arise for an madorsandne 
on all other points also. 

The Reich Foreign Minister concluded by requesting M. Molotov to 
inform him of his views on the issues presented by him. 

M. Molotov replied that, concerning Japan, he had the hope and 
conviction that they would now make more progress on the road to 
understanding than had previously. been the case. Relations with 
Japan had always been fraught with difficulties and reverses, Never- 
theless, there now seemed to be prospects of an understanding. The 
Japanese Government had suggested the conclusion of a nonaggression 
treaty to the Soviet Government—in fact, even before the change of 
government in Japan—in which connection the Soviet Government 
had put a number of questions to the Japanese Government. At 
present, the answer to these questions had not yet been received. Only 
when it arrived could negotiations be entered into—negotiations which 
could not be separated from the remaining complex of questions. The 
solution of the problem would therefore require some time. 

As for Turkey, the Soviet Union assumed that she would have to 
reach an understanding with Turkey on the Straits question first of 
all. Germany and the Soviet Union were agreed that the Convention 
of Montreux was worthless. For the Soviet Union, as the most im- 
portant Black Sea power, it was a matter of obtaining effective guar- 
antees of her security. In the course of her history, Russia had often 
been attacked by way of the Straits. Consequently paper agreements 
would not suffice for the Soviet Union; rather, she would have to 
insist on effective guarantees of her security. Therefore, this ques- 
tion had to be examined and discussed more concretely. The ques- 
tions which interested the Soviet Union in the Near East, concerned 
not only Turkey, but Bulgaria, for instance, about which he, 
Molotov, had spoken in detail in his previous conversation with the 
Fihrer. But the fate of Rumania and Hungary was also of interest 
to the Soviet Union and could not be immaterial to her in any 
circumstances. It would further interest the Soviet Government 
to learn what the Axis contemplated with regard to Yugoslavia and 
Greece, and, likewise, what Germany intended with regard to Poland. 
He recalled the fact that, regarding the future form of Poland, a 
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protocol existed between the Soviet Union and Germany * for the im- 
plementation of which an exchange of opinion was necessary. He 
asked whether from the German viewpoint this protocol was still in 
force. The Soviet Government was also interested in the question of 
Swedish neutrality, and he wanted to know whether the German Gov- 
-ernment’still took the stand that the preservation of Swedish neu- 
trality was in the interest of the Soviet Union and Germany. Besides, 
there existed the question of the passages out of the Baltic Sea (Store 
Belt, Lille Belt, Oresund, Kattegat, Skagerrak). The Soviet Gov- 
ernment believed that discussions must be held regarding this ques- 
tion similar to those now being conducted concerning the Danube 
Commissions. As to the Finnish question, it was sufficiently clarified 
during his previous conversations with the Fiihrer. He would appre- 
ciate it if the Reich Foreign Minister would comment on the fore- 
going questions, because this would facilitate the clarification of all 
other questions which Herr von Ribbentrop had previously raised. 
In his answer the Reich Foreign Minister stated that he had no 
comment to make on the Bulgarian question, other than what the 
Fiihrer had already told M. Molotov; that, first, it would have to. 
be determined whether Bulgaria desired a guarantee at all from the 
Soviet Union, and that, moreover, the German Government could not 
take a stand on this question without previously consulting Italy. On 
all other questions he felt he had been “queried too closely” [“tber- 
fragt”] by M. Molotov. As to the preservation of Sweden’s neu- 
trality, we were just as much interested in it as the Soviet Union. As 
to the passages out of the Baltic Sea, the Baltic Sea was at present 
an inland sea, where we were interested in the maintenance of the free 
movement of shipping. Outside of the Baltic Sea, however, there 
was war. The time was not yet ripe for discussing the new order of 
things in Poland. The Balkan issue had already been discussed ex- 
tensively in the conversations, In the Balkans we had solely an eco- 
nomic interest, and we did not want England to disturb us there. 
The granting of the German guarantee to Rumania had apparently 
been misconstrued by Moscow. He wanted to repeat again, therefore, 
that at that time it was a matter of averting through quick action a 
clash between Hungary and Rumania. If he, the Reich Foreign Min- 
ister, had not intervened at that time, Hungary would have marched 
against Rumania. On the other hand, Rumania could not have been 
induced to cede so much territory, if the Rumanian Government had 
not been strengthened by the territorial guarantee. In all its deci- 
sions, the German Government was guided solely by the endeavor to 
preserve peace in the Balkans and to prevent England from gaining 


* See vol. vit of this series, document No. 229, and vol. vu of this series, docu- 
ment No. 159. 
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a foothold there and from interfering with supplies to Germany. 
Thus our action in the Balkans was motivated exclusively by the cir- 
cumstances of our war against England. As soon as England con- 
ceded her defeat and asked for peace, German interests in the Balkans 
would be confined exclusively to the economic field, and German 
troops would be withdrawn from Rumania. Germany had—as the 
Fihrer had repeatedly declared—no territorial interests in the Bal- 
kans. He could only repeat again and again that the decisive ques- 
tion was whether the Soviet Union was prepared and in a position to 
cooperate with us in the great liquidation of the British Empire. On 
all other questions we would easily reach an understanding if we could 
succeed, in extending our relations and in defining the spheres of 
influence. Where the spheres of influence lay had been stated repeat- 
edly. It was therefore—as the Fiihrer had so clearly put it—a matter 
of the interests of the Soviet Union and Germany requiring that the 
partners stand not breast to breast but back to back, in order to sup- 
port each other in the achievement of their aspirations. He would 
appreciate it if M. Molotov would comment on this matter. Com- 
pared to the great basic issues, all others were completely insignificant 
and would be settled automatically as soon as an over-all understand- 
ing was reached. In conclusion, he wished to remind M. Molotov 
that the latter owed him an answer to the question of whether the 
Soviet Union was in principle sympathetic to the idea of obtaining an 
outlet to the Indian Ocean. 

In his reply Molotov stated that the Germans were assuming that 
the war against England had already actually been won. If, there- 
fore, as had been said in another connection, Germany was waging 
a life and death struggle against England, he could only construe this 
as meaning that Germany was fighting “for life” and England “for 
death.” As to the question of collaboration, he quite approved of it, 
but he added that they had to come to a thorough understanding. 
This idea had also been expressed in Stalin’s letter. A delimitation of 
the spheres of influence must also be sought. On this point, however, 
he (Molotov) could not take a definitive stand at this time, since he did 
not know the opinion of Stalin and of his other friends in Moscow in 
the matter. However, he had to state that all these great issues of 
tomorrow could not be separated from the issues of today and the 
fulfillment of existing agreements. The things that were started must 
first be completed before they proceeded to new tasks. The conversa- 
tions which he—Molotov—had had in Berlin had undoubtedly been 
very useful, and he considered it appropriate that the questions raised 
should now be further dealt with through diplomatic channels by way 
of the Ambassadors on either side. 
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Thereupon M. Molotov cordially bade farewell to the Reich For- 
eign Minister, stressing that he did not regret the air raid alarm, 
because he owed to it such an exhaustive conversation with the Reich 
Foreign Minister. 


HIILeER 
No. 330 / 
91/100432-33 
The State Secretary to the Legation in Ireland 
Telegram 
URGENT | Benxi, November 13, 1940. 
No. 385 zu Pol, IT 3580 g.t 


Drafting Officer : Consul Koester. 


. With reference to your telegram No. 726 of November 10.7 

If there is a suitable opportunity at the social meeting with 
de Valera which you mention, there is no objection to your saying in 
the course of a conversation that the determined resistance, which 
we definitely assume that Ireland would offer to any attempt by the 
English to violate her neutrality, would naturally lead to Ireland’s 
being in a front with us. After England was finally crushed by us, 
Ireland could then expect in an entirely altered situation to be able 
to realize her national goals.* 
; WeiIzsACKER 


7 Pol. IT 3530 g.: Not found. 

*In this telegram Hempel had reported that he expected to have de Valera as 
his luncheon guest on Nov. 14 and inquired whether and in what form he might 
indicate to de Valera Germany’s willingness to render effective assistance to 
Ireland in case of a British attack (91/100429-31). 

® See document No. 419. 


No. 331 


587/243355-56 
The Office of Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry _ 
Telegram en clair 
SECRET Paris, November 14, 1940—5 : 50 p. m. 


No. 1196 of November 14 Received Noveraber 14—6: 40 p.m. 


To be brought to the immediate attention of Ambassador Abetz 
through Dr. Schwarzmann, Secretariat of the Foreign Minister. 

Laval telephoned Brinon about the session of the Council of Min- 
_isters that dealt with the Lorraine question! The negotiations were 


* See document No. 282. 
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extremely difficult. A communiqué was decided upon, which was 
released after conclusion of the session.? Its text is as follows: ® 


“The German authorities in Lorraine have given notice to the 
French-speaking inhabitants of Lorraine to choose between removal 
to Poland or departure for nonoccupied France. Our fellow-country- 
men have chosen France. Their expulsion has been going on since 
Monday, November 11, 1940, at the rate of 5 to7 trainloads a day. 

“Jt has been stated, surely by unauthorized persons, that this meas- 
ure is in accordance with an agreement entered into between the 
French Government and the Government of the Reich, 

“The French Government most categorically denies this imputa- 
tion. .A measure of this kind has never been considered in the Franco- 


German conversations. 
“As to the facts themselves, the French Government has placed 
the issue before the German Armistice Commission.” ¢ 


I have ordered that publication of this text in the press of the oc- 
cupied zone be prohibited. 
ScHLEIER 


*Cf. Paul Baudouin, Neuf mois au gouvernement (Paris, 1948), p. 395. 
* The text of the communiqué is in French in the original. 
“ See document No. 354 and footnote 2. 


No. 332 
129/121000 
The Minister in Portugal to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram - 


No. 1467 of November 13 Lisson, November 14, 1940—10: 33 p.m. 
Received November 16—12: 45 a. m. 

Minister President Salazar received me today for the first time 
since my return from my official journey * for a prolonged conversa- 
tion. He acknowledged with admiration the description I gave him 
of German morale and stated that he had time and again received 
the same picture, lastly from Minister Nobre Guedes in Berlin.. He 
considers Spain’s territorial demands to be fully justified, but in 
repeating previous statements pointed out the unsatisfactory food 
situation of the country, which would be aggravated to catastrophic 
proportions by the anticipated English blockade, and which made it 
advisable to put off Spain’s entry into the war as long as possible. 


*See document No. 184, While in Berlin Huene gave Weizsiicker an oral 
report on the situation in Portugal. At Weizsiicker’s request, Huene put his 
report in writing. Weizsicker transmitted Huene’s report to Ribbentrop on 
Nov. 2 with a covering memorandum (129/120994-97) noting that Huene had 
meanwhile returned to Portugal and had been instructed to pay particular 


attention to the attitude of the Portuguese 
Great Britain. guese press and to reports concerning 
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He did not think that America would enter the war after Roosevelt’s 
election and presumed that the present state, which he characterized 
ironically as intervention pacifique, would be maintained. He ruled 
out the possibility of American occupation of Portuguese islands, 
unless the front of the Axis Powers should be moved further west- 
‘ward? On the basis of the reports of the Ambassador in London * 
(group garbled), who is here now, he characterized England’s will to 
resist as solid and not likely at this time to be broken by German air 
attacks alone, to which the population moreover had become adapted. 
He believes however that the continued weakening of the country as 
regards shipping space and port installations, is the decisive factor. 
A victory by England was in any event no longer possible. At the 
conclusion of the cordial conversation Salazar said that he was follow- 
ing our struggle with sympathy and expressed satisfaction that the 
two countries were linked by the same ideology. 

HUENE 





In telegram No. 1676 of Dec. 17 (129/121013) Huene reported having 
talked to the Spanish Ambassador, Franco, who had just been received by 
Salazar. According to Franco, Salazar said that there were no indications of 
any foreign aims directed against the Portuguese islands or the mainland. If 
any such intentions were discovered, Portugal would warn Spain in accordance 
with the supplementary protocol of the Portuguese-Spanish treaty of friendship. 

® Dr. Armindo Rodrigues de Sttau Monteiro. 


No. 333° 
_ 1005/307564-65 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


Beriry, November 14, 1940. 
e. o. Pol. 11319 g. Rs. 


General Warlimont spoke to me about the fact that, according to 
reports from Dublin, the Reich Government perhaps would have 
to expect the Irish Government to direct a question for assistance to 
Germany, if Ireland were attacked by England. For this reason and 
without having received an instruction he had tried to get a prelim- 
inary idea of the extent to which such help might possibly be given. 
He had come to the conclusion that the assistance would consist only 
of the following: 

1. Concentration of German submarines around the Irish ports oc- 
cupied by England. . 

; =e Extension of Luftwaffe attacks to Irish ports, occupied by Eng- 
and. 





+ This copy is not signed, but has Ritter’s letterhead. 
® See document No. 330, footnote 2. 
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He saw no further possibilities. In particular, the commitment of 
air landing troops was out of the question, since the absolutely neces- 
sary supplies could not be assured.* 

As General Warlimont recalled, German personnel was supposed 
to have been employed some time ago in Ireland for the meteorological 
service. He was not precisely informed about this at the moment. 
Apparently it had involved only the dispatching of some civilian 
meteorologists. . 

In the conversation, passing mention was made of the question as to 
whether in this connection the staff of the Legation was to be increased 
by an official or officer experienced in military reconnaissance.‘ 


* The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Webrmacht 
Operations Staff (Aug. 1-Nov. 30, 1940) in a passage for Nov. 14 records the fol- 
lowing statement from this conversation between Ritter and Warlimont: “Am- 
bassador Ritter believes that in this case the Fiihrer will demand the utmost of 
the Wehrmacht.” 

“Marginal notes: 

“1) Foreign Minister has been informed orally. R[itter], Nov. 14.” 
“2) Warlimont: Definite view Monday, Tuesday. Is it not better to decline © 
(abzuwinken) ?R[itter], Nov. 15.” 


No. 334 
230/152356-57 
The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 


Bererape, November 14, 1940. 
Received November 19. 
zu Pol. IV 3857.3 


Pourrican REPORT 


Subject: Serbian claim to an outlet to the Aegean. 


The outbreak of the Italo-Greek conflict which, as is generally as- 
sumed here, opens up the question of the future territorial shape of 
Greece, has reawakened in Serbian circles and especially in the Army 
the old Serbian desire for a free outlet to the Aegean through Salonika. 
Justification of this claim, as is known, rests on the fact that Yugo- 
slavia—like Bulgaria—borders only on a sea the exit from which is in 
foreign hands, and that the possession of the valley route Morava- 
Vardar-Salonika has from time immemorial been of vital importance 
to the Serbian people. This old political objective has been passed 
over in silence heretofore only because it is in contradiction to the at- 
titude, anti-revisionist in principle, which has always been taken pub- 
licly by Yugoslav foreign policy, and also because it after all appeared 


* Pol. IV 3857: Not found. 
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tolerable to have Salonika in the hands of the Greek partner in the 
Balkan Entente; here lies the explanation for the present concern over 
a, development which could end in Italy’s taking possession of Salonika, 
For this would be regarded not only as the end of the Serbian dream 
of an outlet to the Aegean, but also as the completion of the military 
encirclement and a direct threat to southern Serbia, i.e., precisely to 
that part of the country where the historical shrines of the Serbian 
nation are located. There is no doubt that they would be ready here 
without further ado to oppose such a development, even with force of 
arms, if necessary, and if this should appear possible without calling 
Germany on the scene. They will hesitate, to be sure, to voice their 
own desire for the possession of Salonika and even more so to carry 
it out, as long as Salonika remains in Greek hands. But they would 
certainly be inclined to become completely disinterested in the fate of 
Greece if they knew that the inheritance claim of Yugoslavia to a 
- Salonika separated from Greece would be recognized by both of the 
Axis Powers. An assurance in this respect could in some circum- 
stances have the effect of a decisive step on the road to a lasting 
pacification in the relations of the Serbian people with their Italian and 
Bulgarian neighbors. 

VON HEErEN 


No. 335 


136/74456-58 
_ The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Cipher Letter se 


TOP SECRET . Maprm, November 14, 1940, 
No. 1722 g. [Received November 22.]? 

For the Foreign Minister. 

-The internal situation in Spain has grown considerably more critical 
during the last few weeks. ~ 
Recent estimates of the amount of grain that Spain must import 
present a still more unfavorable picture than at the time of the visit of 
Serrano Sufier to Berlin. According to the latest findings of the 
Ministry of Agriculture the 1940 harvest amounts to only 2,300,000 
tons. This amount is reduced immediately by 500,000 tons for seed 
grain and 550,000 tons which the grain farmers will withhold from the 
outset for their domestic needs. Over against the 1,250,000 tons avail- 
able from the harvest are the 2,500,000 tons needed for the rest of the 
population, so that there is a deficit of 1,250,000 tons. Inthe meantime 
Spain has been able to import about 200,000 tons of grain. 


*The receipt date is supplied from another copy (2174/471383-85). 
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In the Berlin discussions the Spaniards asked us, in case of war, for 
600,000 tons of grain until the new harvest (beginning of J une).” 
Under the present rationing Spain would therefore need in addition © 
about 450,000 tons of grain from other countries. It would of course 
be possible with stricter rationing (which could not have any effect 
now for more than half a year) to make some further saving; but the 
success of such measures in Spain is rather uncertain. 

The Foreign Minister, with whom I discussed the serious situation 
a few days ago, said that he was trying to get a larger amount of grain 
from the United States immediately ; if it should be possible to import 
300,000 to 400,000 tons before any further complications arose, much 
would be gained. The negotiations with the United States had pro- 
ceeded favorably? The attitude of the American Embassy now 
seemed to have stiffened, however, after the re-election of Roosevelt; 
but he would presumably obtain a certain amount. 

How much grain will be imported from overseas before Spain’s 
entry into the war, or before there is a total blockade, cannot be fore- 
seen. For that reason I urgently recommend that we grant the 
Spanish request for the transfer of 100,000 tons of grain destined 
for Switzerland which are now in Lisbon, in the manner proposed 
in telegraphic report No. 3818 of November 11.* 

The Spanish food problem is at the same time a transportation 
problem and hence a fuel problem. Because of a shortage of gasoline 
and faulty organization, but also as a result of withholding of grain, 
corruption, and so forth, the poorer people in certain parts of Spain 
are even now going without bread again for days and sometimes 
weeks. In several parts of Spain there is downright famine as a result 
of the simultaneous scarcity of oil (bread and oil constitute the main 
part of the Spanish diet). There is sufficient meat available. 

In these circumstances discontent has greatly increased during the 
last few weeks. Constantly increasing numbers of people previously 
favorable to the regime are joining the Red element. 

On account of the lack of foreign exchange the importation of 
foreign raw materials (cotton) is also decreasing constantly. Unem- 
ployment is increasing toa threatening degree. 

A strong increase in political unrest is therefore unmistakable; it 
expresses itself not only in an increasingly vehement criticism of 
the regime but also in sharp opposition to entry into the war. Certain 
military and Falangist circles are the only exception. Hand in hand 
theréwith is a pronounced tendency to hold Germany responsible, be- 


"See document No. 125 and footnote 1. The Spanish request for 600,000-700,000 
tons of grain had been discussed at the meeting at the Foreign Ministry on Sept. 
18 ¢ 324/194006-12). See algo vol. x of this series, document No. 355. 

: See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1940, vol. 1, pp. 803-834. 

Not printed (136/74450). See document No. 340. 
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cause of her predominant influence in Spain, for the present situa- 
tion (shortage of food owing to alleged exportation to Germany) and 
the political complications. This situation will have to be taken into 
consideration in the proposed action. Unless military action leads 
soon to control of the Straits and the possibility of a supplementary 
provision of food and other necessary raw materials for Spain from 
the Mediterranean areas, we would have to take into account that 
Spain may become a heavy burden to us. 
VON STOHRER 


No. 336 
184/137587-88 
The Embassy in China to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 73 of November 15 Petre, November 15, 1940—7 : 30 a. m. 
Received November 16—10: 45 a. m. 
Pol. VIII 1418. 

Chungking wires: : 

In wide circles, including government politicians [in Chungking]} 
there exists the desire to exploit Japan’s present inclination to peace 
and [conclude] a peace with Japan that would be favorable for China. 
[This desire] is supported by fear of a Russian-Japanese understand- 
ing at the expense of China, as well as fear of domestic political 
difficulties. 

Opposing this with increased activity are pro-American groups 
and their supporters, pro-English groups. The main argument is 
Japan’s alleged weakness as proved by the evacuation of Nanning,’ 
also the reopening of the Burma Road, as well as the hope for 
stronger support on the part of America owing to the re-election of 
Roosevelt, which has given these circles a powerful impetus. I also 
refer to the telegram from Chu Chia-hua * to Roosevelt. ts 

The American Ambassador‘ is upholding English interests by 
lively social activity and has had repeated lengthy conversations 
with the Foreign Minister. 

However, a personally well-informed and reliable source denies 
that he has taken steps against a possible alignment with the Axis 
on the part of China, which in any case is out of the question. _Ac- 


1The words shown in brackets in this document are not parts of the typed 
original decoded message. They were interpolated in longhand in the Foreign 
Ministry, mostly in places where words had been garbled or omitted in 
transmission. : 

7 The Japanese evacuated Nanning on Oct. 31, 1940. 

*Chinese political leader, former Cabinet Minister, and official of the 
Kuomintang. 

*Nelson Trusler Johnson. 
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cording to information from a good source, the American Ambassa- 
dor is of the opinion that the Marshal, who has held his ground 
militarily for over 3 years, would not conclude peace now, since he 
could count on stronger support by the U. S. A., and even on the pos- 
sibility of an American-Japanese war. Also there was indeed no 
danger ® for the Marshal that he might miss the favorable moment 
for peace with Japan owing to the agreement between Russia and 
Japan which is here generally regarded as imminent. Russian sup- 
port of China has in any case been slight heretofore. It is not in the 
interest of the Soviet Union to pursue an active policy directed 
against China, and this therefore is not to be expected even in case 
of a basic understanding between Russia and Japan. This opinion 
is often expressed also in the Foreign Ministry. : 

The Deputy Foreign Minister* characterized an agreement be- 
tween Russia and Japan as probable. At the least, neither of the two 
desired a worsening of relations. He pointed to the difficulties of a 
possible peace with Japan: exaggeration of Japanese demands, lack 
of unity and continuity in Japanese policy, and the difficult question 
of the form of an understanding. 

The Propaganda Ministry, following the Anglo-American lead, is 
in the meantime zealously beating the drums of war. I call to mind 
the Takungpao editorial of November 4 regarding repudiation of ru- 
mors concerning peace and German mediation. Since the conclu- 
sion of the Tripartite Pact, Transocean has been almost completely 
supplanted by Central United and Reuter. 

A decisive stand by the Marshal, however, is not evident. He is 
clearly trying to cultivate good relations with all powers. Hence the 
dispatch of General Kuei’? and Robert Chi* to Germany, as well as 
the projected dispatch of Sun Fo® to Moscow. For the rest, pro- 
German circles are on the defensive. I am not counting on any 
change in China’s [waiting] attitude until the European situation 
is further clarified and the effects of Roosevelt’s re-election can be 
discerned. 

NorrToe 
ALTENBURG 


* The original decoded text of this passage read: “Auch bestehende krisenhafte 
Gefahr”. This was crossed out and the following substituted: “Auch bestehe 
keine krisenhafte Gefahr”. A marginal note questioned the reading “krisen- 
hafte” and suggested a different text. As a result, the following which was 
presumably to be the definitive reading of this passage was inserted in pencil : 
“Auch bestehe nicht etwa krisenhafte Gefahr”. 

* Dr. Hsu Mo. 

, Maj. Gen. Knei Yung-ch’ing, Chinese Military Attaché in Germany. 

» Robert Chi Tsun, Economic Counselor in the Chinese Embassy in Germany. 

President of the Legislative Yuan of the Chinese Nationalist Government. 
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No. 337. 
121/120163-65 


Gauleiter Biirckel to Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 
Telegram en clair 


No. 647 of November 15 Gauleitung Saarpfalz, 
NEUSTADT AN DER WEINSTRASSE, 
November 15, 1940—1: 50 p. m. 

Received November 15—2: 50 p.m. 


_ Dear Herr Minister: It has just been brought to my attention that 
the French Government has addressed a note to you, or rather, that 
it has issued a statement asserting that it had not been informed of the 
impending evacuation. Regarding this the following has to be 
stated : 

I informed Herr Abetz myself in Paris as long ago as November 1 
that the evacuation was scheduled to begin on November 3. After 
my departure from Paris I received a teletype message asking me to 
receive M. Laval, who no longer wanted anything changed in the 
action decided upon, but merely wished to exercise some influence 
regarding the date and the pace. Meanwhile the excitement among 
the population had reached such a pitch as a result of French propa- 
ganda that promptest action had to be taken. In spite of this I felt 
prompted to send the following teletype message to the German 
Embassy in Paris on November 7:? 

“TI am unable to keep the appointment this evening because I have 
to be in Munich very early tomorrow and flying by night is impossible. 

“Will you therefore please take note that 

“1, Upon M. Laval’s request I have postponed the action by 8 days. 
It will start on Monday, November 11. 

“2. The number of trains arriving at the demarcation line will not 
be 12 per day, but at first 5 and 7. 

“3. The responsible border authorities will be kept constantly in- 


formed. 

“Tt is impossible for me to wait even one more day because the post- 
ponement has caused conditions which have become absolutely intoler- 
able. The action will therefore begin on November 11.” 


In addition, the Reich radio station Saarbriicken broadcast every 2 
hours for several days an announcement to the French in French giv- 
~ ing notice of the impending action and pointing out that the necessary 
preparations, such as provision of shelter, etc., had been made. 

Moreover, the situation is characterized by the fact that the Mar- 
seillaise is sung and even the tricolor is displayed in nearly all of the 
departing trains. Moreover, it was found that in a large number of 
villages farmers, who could freely remain on their homesteads and 


1 See document No. 331. 
* Not found. 
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would not even be subject to resettlement within the Reich, declared: 
“We are going to France, because we are French.” 

Thad in the meantime sent a teletype message to you, snforming you 
of everything? Finally, I telephoned to you to ask you to decide 
whether I should have the talk with Laval. You advised against it— 
I believe, rightly—because diplomatic conversations might otherwise 
result in the matter dragging on indefinitely. From an earlier tele- 
gram which I received from you it appears that you approached the 
Fiihrer once more for a decision and that he directed me to set the 
action in motion immediately. I was thus put in a position to proceed 
without any further considerations. I still did not do that but in- 
formed Herr Abetz once more that the action would irrevocably start - 
on Monday morning, November 11, 1940. I communicated the same 
to the Armistice Commission, both by telephone and teletype. 

If the French Government now claims that no one got in touch with 
it, this is untrue, if for no other reason than that M. Laval indeed 
requested postponement as a result of the contact which had been 
established. 

In regard to the other technical iste I may say that the persons 
scheduled for resettlement were asked whether 


a) they wished to remain in Germany, or 
b) wished to go to France. 


If, however, they should decide in favor of Germany they would be 
resettled within the Reich because the linguistic frontier must be elimi- 
nated once and for all. 

Moreover, Herr Minister, the apartments becoming available will be 
allocated exclusively to those who have become homeless in the war- 
damaged areas under my jurisdiction. 

I would ask you therefore to reject the French note most categori- 
cally. The evacuation is in full swing now and will be definitely con- 
cluded in about 10 days. I may also add that a teletype message from 
Paris was just brought to me,’ in which Laval again asks for a talk. 
The message states that Laval does not ask for any concessions but that ° 
he was merely interested in having a talk. 

Heil Hitler 
Bircken 
Gauleiter 
* Not found. 
4618896043 
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No. 338 
121/120166-67 


The Office of Ambassador Abeta to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram en clair 


MOST URGENT . __ Panis, November 15, 1940—11: 50 p. m. 
. No. 1212 of November 15 Received November 15——11:55 p. m. 
To be brought to the immediate attention of Ambassador Abetz. - 
This morning I had a long talk with Laval after his return from 
Vichy. In the course of our talk he stated the following on the sub- 
ject of the deportation of the Lorrainers: 

Laval declared that the Marshal was very much offended by the as- 
sertion made by the Germans to the expellees that this measure was 
carried out with the concurrence of the Marshal. That assertion 
was confirmed by several mayors and clergymen. The Prefect of 
Lyons reported that deep anger against Pétain and the Government 
was felt among the arriving Lorrainers. 

_ Pétain is planning to go to Lyons on Monday in order to obtain a 
first-hand view of the situation. 

As matters stood, he, Laval, had been unable to prevent the com- 
. Iuniqué,? whose unfriendly tone he did not deny when I confronted 

him with it, because the situation of the Government, faced with the 
de Gaulle propaganda in the country, would otherwise become too 
difficult. The communiqué was drafted by Alibert.2 The clause that 
these assertions were made “surely by unauthorized persons,” had 
been suggested by him, Laval. He had moreover issued strict orders 
to the press, the radio, and, correspondingly, the censorship office that 
the communiqué must be published without any comment. In the 
Action Frangaise there were white censored gaps below the communi- 
qué. He was gratified that the communiqué was not being published 
in the occupied territory or in Germany. It was important not to 
dramatize the issue and, in the interest of a brighter future for 
Europe, to support with greatest vigor the policy of Montoire, which 
required a basis of good faith and trust, which naturally would not 
be helped by the Lorraine affair. Laval urgently requested that if 
it was at all possible the transports should be suspended for 2 to 3 
weeks, and that subsequent deportations be at a slower pace. In this 
connection he indicated clearly that such a gesture would be of par- 
ticular value to his personal position and would also favorably im- 
press the Marshal. 
At the economic negotiations conducted by Professor Liier, the 
Economic Plenipotentiary of the Reich Commissar for Lorraine, re- 


1 See document No. 331. 
* Raphaél Alibert, French Minister of Justice. 
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garding the delivery of food products and clothing for Lorraine, the 
French Ministers and Government authorities concerned have, upon 
Laval’s instructions, shown the greatest cooperation. 


ScHLEIER 
No. 339 
273/177500-01 
Circular of the State Secretary * 
Telegram 
Multex 425 Beruin, November 15, 1940. 


e. o. Pol. V 10101. 


The conversations between the German and the Soviet Russian Gov- 
ernments on the occasion of the presence of Molotov in Berlin were 
conducted on the basis of the treaties concluded last year and resulted 
in complete agreement regarding the firm determination of both coun- 
tries to continue in the future the policy inaugurated by these treaties. 
Beyond that, they served the purpose of coordinating the policy of the 
Soviet Union with the policy of the Tripartite Pact. As already 
expressed in the final communiqué regarding the visit of Molotov, this 
exchange of views took place in an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
and resulted in agreement by both sides on all important questions of 
interest to Germany and the Soviet Union. This result clearly proves 
that all conjectures regarding alleged German-Russian conflicts are 
in the realm of fantasy and that all speculations of the foe as to a 
disturbance in the German-Russian relationship of trust and friend- 
ship are based on self-deception. 

This is particularly stressed by the friendly visit of Molotov in 
Berlin.” 

Same text to all Missions. 

Please acknowledge receipt. WEeIzsScKER 

1This telegram was addressed to all Diplomatic Missions and to the Offices 


in Paris and Brussels. 
* This sentence was added in Ribbentrop’s handwriting. 
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8882/E047640-42 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


Berur, November 15, 194° 


Economic Questions Penprxe Wirn Spain 
1, According to the attached telegram (No. 3818 of Nov. 11) from 
Ambassador von Stohrer; the Spanish Minister of Commerce? has 
very urgently requested that we deliver 100,000 tons of wheat to 


*Not printed (136/74450). 
* Demetrio Carceller. 
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Switzerland so that a wheat shipment in the same amount which 
has arrived in Lisbon for Switzerland may be taken over by Spain. 
The Reich Food Ministry (Ministerialdirektor Walter) has taken 
the ‘view in the preliminary, strictly confidential consultation that 
the promise which Minister Darré gave the Foreign Minister before 
the visit of the Spaniards to Berlin to the effect that up to 400,000 
tons of grain could be delivered to Spain, applied only in case Spain 
entered the war. A grain delivery such as requested by the Spaniards 
could be made now only with the approval of the Reichsmarschall or 
‘the Fiihrer.. — 

--No reply has as yet been sent to Ambassador von Stohrer’s tele- 
gram, in order not to anticipate a possible exploitation of the Spanish 
request at the impending conference with Spanish Foreign Minister 
Sufier* «. 

-: Of interest in this connection is the attached DNB report of today 
Front New York, according to which Spain has asked the U. 8. A. for 
food but the U. S. A. wants to wait for a clarification of the Spanish 
position in the European conflict before making a decision. 

2. On the economic questions discussed with the Spaniards on the 

occasion of the Suir visit to Berlin,‘ namely, 1) German economic aid 
for Spain in the event of her entry into the war, 2) mining rights in 
French Morocco, 3) French and English mining rights in Spain, 4) 
settlement of the Spanish debts from the Civil War, no progress has 
been made since then. In a supplementary protocol discussed in 
Hendaye ® it was to be stipulated according to the German proposal 
that these four questions were to be handled in accordance with the 
result of the Berlin discussions, while according to the Spanish pro- 
posal the negotiations on the four questions were to be continued as 
soon as possible. The protocol was not signed; since then the ques- 
tions have remained in abeyance. . 
_ The Embassy in Madrid has been asked to review the ee men- 
tioned by the Spaniards for the German economic assistance most 
urgently needed in the war.* A request has been made for the result 
and, if necessary, will be submitted subsequently.” 


* Cf. document No. 357. 
* See documents Nos. 125 and 126. 
® See document No. 221. 
‘ * By telegram No. 1957 of Nov. 10 (2174/471381-82). 
“In a teletype message of Nov. 17 (3882/E047655) Wiehl informed Ribben- 
trop that the Embassy estimated Spain’s requirements as follows: 
1. Grain. 700,000 tons rather than the 550,000 tons previously requested 
for the period December to July; 
' 2. Motor gasoline 45,000 tons; diesel fuel 12,500 tons; fuel oil 3,000 tons; 
lubricating oi] 6,000 tons; and illuminating oil 1,500 tons monthly—figures 
. which, the Embassy estimated, were not exaggerated, but if anything were 
; strikingly small for diesel fuel ‘and fuel oil. 
3. Spain asked 8,000 tons monthly of airplane gasoline, but the Air Attaché 
‘estimated that the need would be 17,000 tons for 600 military and 300 
training planes. 
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Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State 


Secretary. 
Wiresn 


No. 341 


174/136463-67 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


CONFIDENTIAL [Novemprr 15, 1940.] + 
[Pol VIII 1423.] ? 


Brier Recarpine Economic Rexations WirH JAPAN 


I. About 3 weeks ago, the Japanese Government, invoking the 
Tripartite Pact, proposed in Berlin and Tokyo the conclusion of 
large-scale economic agreements between the yen bloc (Japan, Man- 
chukuo, North China), on the one side, and Greater Germany and 
the territories controlled by her, on the other.2 Germany should de- 
liver primarily arms, ammunition, machines, airplanes, refined steel, 
etc., and grant credits to Japan and aid Japan’s industry with techni- _ 
cal advice, patents, etc. To negotiate such agreements, the Japanese 
Government requests that German representatives be sent at the 
earliest possible date. 

It will be difficult to satisfy these Japanese wishes. We ourselves 
can hardly spare the goods mentioned; even the delivery of such 
goods to Russia is meeting with the greatest difficulties, Besides, the 
entire trade with Japan at the present time is dependent on the 
capacity of the Siberian railroad. Nevertheless, these Japanese wishes 
will have to be given the greatest possible consideration. We intend 
to give the Japanese Government a reply along these lines, expressing 
at the same time our willingness to send a delegation to Tokyo after 
completion of the necessary studies here at home, presumably late 
in January 1941. 

Il. Independent of the foregoing plans are our wishes for obtain- 
ing raw materials from third countries via Japan. Ambassador 
Kurusu offered very extensive aid in that respect even before con- 
clusion of the Tripartite Pact. Our wishes for raw materials from 


* A subsequent memorandum by Wiehl of Nov. 18 (174/136469) refers to this 
document as a memorandum submitted on Nov. 15. 

> The file number is from another copy (4079/060147-51). 

"In telegram No. 1164 of Oct. 30 (174/136445-46), Ott had forwarded a pro- 
posal along such lines which had been given to him by the Director of the 
Economic Department of the Japanese Foreign Ministry. 

“A memorandum by Wiebl of Aug. 22 (2316/485080-81) recorded assurances 
given by Kurusu that the Japanese Government would do everything to facilitate 
the movement of goods from Germany via Russia to J apan and via Japan to 
other countries. According to a memorandum by Wiehl of the day before (2316/- 
485079) similar assurances were given on behalf of the Ambassador by the 
Counselor of Embassy, Kase. 
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the Netherlands Indies in the value of 4 million reichsmarks, commu- 
nicated to him in response thereto,’ have as yet received no reply. 
Our Embassy in Tokyo was instructed on October 17 to inquire 
whether Japan was prepared to transport for us from Indochina 
2,000 tons of tungsten and 40,000 tons of rubber which the French had 
offered us at Wiesbaden.* This request, too, has not been granted to 
date. Rather, the Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister has sent Am- 
bassador Ott a rather massive written reply explaining that the Ger- 
man Government in accordance with the Tripartite Pact should not 
make agreements of any kind with the French Government regarding 
Indochina without prior consultation with the Japanese Govern- 
ment (telegram No. 1217 from Tokyo’). A communication of the 
same tenor, although couched in more courteous and less precise terms, 
was made by Ambassador Kurusu to State Secretary von Weiz- 
sicker on October 30.2 According to telegram No. 1218 from the 
Embassy in Tokyo ® “in the opinion of Japan, purchases from Jndo- 
china and the Netherlands Indies, countries which in accordance with 
article 2 of the Tripartite Pact must be considered as forming part 
of Greater Asia, are to be agreed to in advance through negotiations 
between the Governments concerned.” To sum up, Japan’s attitude, 
in the opinion of the Embassy, betrays the intention to use all ques- 
tions of transit trade as subjects for negotiations in the coming 
economic talks with Germany. To these communications from the 
Embassy must be added the information from confidential sources 
that the French Government has already promised Japan preferred 
treatment in Indochina over all other foreign countries, ourselves 
included. : 

Desirable as it is to avoid any discussion with Japan at this time 
regarding the scope of the Tripartite Pact, just so-little do our vital 
interests in obtaining raw materials permit us to accept this procedure 
of the Japanese. I recommend that at the earliest opportunity State 
Secretary von Weizsicker hold a conversation with Ambassador 
Kurusu approximately along these lines: he should first tell him that 
we were prepared to give the most positive consideration to Japanese 
wishes for a new large-scale settlement of economic relations in-the 


*A memorandum by Wiehl of Oct 8 (2316/485093-94) records that he told 
Kaurusu on Oct. 4 that Germany would gladly avail herself of Japan’s offer to 
purchase raw materials in the Dutch East Indies on Germany’s behalf and to 
forward them. A list of specific requests for rubber, tin, and spices was handed 
to the Japanese Ambassador who promised to transmit them to his Government. 

*The instruction of Oct. 17 to Tokyo has not been found nor is there a record 
in the files of the specific French offer made at Wiesbaden. There is, however, 
Wiesbaden telegram No. 157 of Oct. 17 (368/207152-53) which reported French 
willingness for economic cooperation with Germany including the export to 
Germany of products from French colonies. Cf. La Délégation francaise auprés 
dela Commission allemande d’ Armistice, vol 1, p. 162. 

- "Sent Nov. 6 (2316/485099-100). 
® Weizsiicker memorandum (174/136448). 
° Not found. ; 
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spirit of the Tripartite Pact, and would send a delegation to Tokyo to 
conduct negotiations after requirements and possibilities on both sides 
had been clarified. Independent of this, the Ambassador should be 
requested to bring about at the earliest possible date a decision regard- 
ing our wishes stated some time ago with respect to Japanese aid in 
carrying out and transporting our purchases of raw materials from 
the Netherlands Indies and Indochina. At the same time, our eco- 
nomic interests in these two areas, which remain unaffected by the 
Tripartite Pact, should be stressed and it should be emphasized that 
our requests for supplies are urgent and have nothing to do with the 
contemplated negotiations. As for Kurusu’s earlier communication 
concerning our tungsten and rubber purchases in Indochina, we should 
be quite prepared to give due consideration to Japan’s requirements. 
Our Embassy in Tokyo would be instructed to submit to the Japa- 
nese Government a proposal regarding the distribution of the quanti- 
ties available. Following this conversation between Weizsicker and 
Kurusu, the Embassy in Tokyo would have to be instructed to convey 
an identical communication to the Japanese Government. The politi- 
cal situation at that time permitting, an explicit reservation would 
have to be entered on that occasion with respect to the Japanese sug- - 
gestion that we should always consult the Japanese before entering 
into any agreements and business transactions in the’ Netherlands 
Indies and Indochina. 

III. The difficult negotiations (section I) require detailed prepara- 
tions here at home, which must be started immediately, if for no other 
reason than to demonstrate our positive attitude to the Japanese. I 
discussed these matters yesterday with State Councilor Wohlthat, the 
permanent leader of the delegation for negotiations with the Japanese. 
He thought he would be able to make himself available for this activity 
as of December 1, provided he could take steps soon to secure authori- 
zation from the Reichsmarschall for release from his activity in Hol- 
land; he would do this as soon as the Reich Foreign Minister had 
approved the proposed negotiations.” 

State Councilor Helfferich," in view of the new Japanese proposals, 
has made the telegraphic request for an early decision on his recom- 
mendations contained in his economic report to the Reich Foreign 
Minister (appointment of a special economic plenipotentiary and of 


* According to Wiehl’s memorandum of Nov. 18 (see footnote 1) he asked State 
Secretary Korner of the Four Year Plan if Géring could release Wohlthat from 
his duties in the Netherlands because Ribbentrop intended to appoint him leader 
of the delegation to conduct economic negotiations with Japan. Kdrner replied 
that “the Reichsmarschall would surely release Herr Wohlthat from his activity 
in Holland.” 

“Emil Helfferich, a German businessman with large interests in Southeast 
Asia, member of the board of directors of a number of companies in Germany 
and in the Dutch East Indies. 
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an economic committee for Japan). THe plans to call on me per- 
sonally in a few days. I do not consider the appointment of a special 
plenipotentiary necessary if Herr Wohlthat can give his full time to 
preparation and conduct of the economic negotiations with Japan. 
Arrangements will be made for ample participation in these negotia- 
tions and their preparation by German business groups here and in 
Japan. Whether, in addition, it would be necessary to create an eco- 
nomic committee, perhaps under the chairmanship of Herr Helfferich, 
would have to be discussed with the competent agencies, _I would 
inform Herr Helfferich accordingly. 

Submitted herewith to the Reich Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary, with the ‘Tequest for instructions on | the proposed plan of 
action." 

Wrest 


= This report has not been found. A Wiehl memorandum of Oct. 30 (174/- 
186450) refers to a letter from Helfferich to Ribbentrop of Sept. 4 containing 
these suggestions, 

* For subsequent developments, see document No. 424. 


No. 342 


2361/488264-65 
The Chargé @’Affaires in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


SECRET 8 ‘Rome, November 15, 1940. 
No. 271 Pol. VIL 3615 g. 


Subject: Visit of the Sa of the Grand mate to the Italian 
Foreign Ministry. 


' With reference to our telegram No. 1918 of October 25 of this year." 
Minister Anfuso today gave me a memorandum by Ambassador 
Buti, the head of the Political Department of the Foreign Ministry 
here, regarding the conversation which the private secretary of the 
Grand Mufti had with him some time ago, as reported in the telegram 
cited above. 

Tenclose a translation of the memorandum. 

The private secretary of the Grand Mufti has meanwhile left Rome 
to go to Baghdad by way of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Turkey. He 
expressed himself as very well satisfied with the reception that he had 
met with in the Italian Foreign Ministry and said that any prejudices 
existing in Iraq with respect to Italian policy in the Arabian question 
were unfounded. 


This telegram reported that Ambassador Buti had received the private sec- 
‘retary of the Grand Mufti, who was introduced to him by the Embassy when he 
had called the previous day (2281/481613). See document No. 190. 
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I am delivering the letter enclosed,? with the request that it be for- 


warded to Minister Grobba. 
BisMARok 


[Enclosure] 
Rome, November 15, 1940. 


ML Tewfik al-Shakir, who had arrived in Rome from Berlin, was 
received in the Italian Foreign Ministry. 

He stated how advantageous a collaboration between Italy and 
the Arab countries would be, of the kind discussed in the conversations 
conducted in Berlin, and he placed particular emphasis on the request 
that the Nationalists in Palestine be supported with money, arms, and 
armomunition. 

Tewfik al-Shakir indicated his intention to remain in Rome for the 
time being in order to wait for a definite reply to his proposals. After 
the outbreak of the Italo-Greek conflict he preferred to depart in or- 
der to avoid possible travel difficulties. 

He was assured that the attitude of the Italian Government toward 
Iraq and the other Arab countries continued to be based on complete 
understanding and sympathy for their aspirations for independence. 
A detailed reply was reserved for diplomatic channels through the 
Italian Legation in Baghdad. 

The Italian Foreign Ministry is in contact with the Italian Lega- 
tion in Baghdad with regard to the granting of financial assistance. 
The possibility of assistance by means of arms and ammunition is, on 
the other hand, still being studied. This applies particularly to the 
question of transportation, which is being dealt with sympathetically, 
but is naturally not easy to solve. 


* Not found. 


No. 343 


121/120168-70 
The Office of Ambassador Abetz to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 


MOST URGENT - Panis, November 16, 1940—12: 82 a. m. 
No. 1216 of November 15 Received November 16—1: 30 a. m. 
To be brought to the immediate attention of Ambassador Abetz. 

During our conversation today Laval brought up among other 
matters the following political problems: 

I. France’s relations with England. Laval stated that in order to 
eliminate any doubts on our side of his absolute sincerity and loyalty, 
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he was willing to keep us constantly informed in detail of any con- 
versations that might be held with English officials and to make 
France’s attitude conform with our wishes. Laval then described 
what happened at the Franco-English talks in Madrid, as presented 
in the memorandum made available to us confidentially by Brinon, 
which I reported by telegram No. 1157 of November 112 Supple- 
menting this, Laval said that Sir Samuel Hoare had stated in one of 
the talks with de la Baume? that if France were to proceed against 
de Gaulle by force of arms, such action would “almost inevitably” 
provoke a conflict with England. Laval remarked in this connection 
that he had used this phrase to convince Pétain that a French decla- 
ration of war against England, to which Pétain objects for reasons of 
honor, would probably not-be necessary since the English would of 
their own accord declare war on France. In any case, Pétain was 
firmly resolved to restore the integrity of France’s colonial empire by 
driving de Gaulle out of the insurrectionary territories. Laval then 
read to me the instructions regarding the answer to be given to Sir 
Samuel Hoare, which he had communicated to the French Ambassa- 
dor in Madrid a few days ago. These instructions are in substance 
as follows: 


1. France did not, nor will she attack Great Britain. 

2. France protests most vigorously against the aid extended to the 
rebel de Gaulle. by Great Britain and is determined in all circum- 
stances to restore and secure the integrity of her colonial empire, — 

3. France’s policy is independent, and the conversations with 
Germany do not in any way change her position defined in points 
land 2. 

4. France notes with satisfaction that England has so far taken no 
steps interfering with the movement of supplies from the French 
colonies and expects that this will be the situation in the future, too. 
Laval also stated that the English, again through Sir Samuel Hoare, 
have given France to understand that if the French fleet should 
leave its present bases, the English would take belligerent action 
_ against the French vessels and would bomb Vichy besides. 


II. In the course of the conversation Laval also brought up the 
subject of Morocco. Spain has concentrated 150,000 men at the 
Moroccan border. When he inquired of the Spanish Ambassador; 


1'This telegram gave the contents of two memoranda of the Political Depart- 
ment of the French Foreign Ministry dated Nov. 5 and 6, which had been received 
“through confidential channels” and which gave “a complete picture of Anglo- 
French negotiations” conducted through the Ambassadors of the two countries 
in Madrid since September (121/120153-56). For published accounts of those 
negotiations, see Great Britain, Cmd. 6662 France No. 2 (1945), pp. 12-25; Paul 
Baudouin, Neuf mois au gouvernement, pp. 287-288, 321-322, 329, 343, 367-369 ;. 
also, F. Charles-Roux, Cing mois tragiques aus affaires étrangeres (21 mai-1% no- 
vembre 1940) (Paris, 1949), pp. 347-356. | 

*Renom de la Baume, French Ambassador in Spain. 
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Lequerica, what the reasons for this step were, he was told that it 
was done for protection against any action the English might take, 
Laval stressed that the French were in a position to assure the defense 
of Morocco by themselves, and every intervention by the Spanish 
would have a disastrous effect on the native population. He had sent 
word to the Sultan, with whom he is on friendly terms, that France 
would defend Morocco with the same determination as she would de- 
fend metropolitan France. He had recently summoned General 
Nogués to Vichy in order to check on the General’s political attitude. 
Laval informed Nogués of the talks which Pétain and he had had 
with the Fiihrer and had explained to him in detail the reasons for 
the policy of cooperation with Germany desired by him. At the end 
he asked General Nogués point-blank whether he accepted that policy. 
For if he did not, he must for the sake of decency hand his resigna- 
tion to the Marshal. General Nogués, he said, thanked him for this 
confidential talk and emphasized categorically that he, too, was con- 
vinced that cooperation with Germany was the only possible policy 
for France. After having originally summoned Nogués with the 
mental reservation that he might possibly not permit him to return, 
he, Laval, now had full confidence in the General, who was popular 
in Morocco, and was convinced that Nogués would offer the most 
vigorous resistance to any plot against the authority of the Pétain 
Government. 

III. Syria. Laval read to me the telegram from Puaux, in Beirut, 
stating that according to consistent reports from various sources a 
move against Syria by the English may be expected in the near future. 
He, Laval, would at once dispatch the newly-appointed High Com- 
missioner, Chiappe, who enjoyed his complete confidence, with in- 
structions to offer the most vigorous resistance to any English attack. 

IV. Laval finally said that he had intended to show me the text of 
his note in reply to Roosevelt,’ but regrettably had left it behind 
among his papers in Vichy. The tone of the note, he said, was very 
sharp because Roosevelt had characterized the French Government 
as captive. In its substance it presented a definition of the French 
policy based on the same arguments as those in the reply to Sir 
Samuel Hoare. 

ScHLEIER 


" Roosevelt’s personal message to Pétain, handed to the French Ambassador 
in Washington on Oct. 24, and Pétain’s reply are printed in Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1940, vol. 11, pp. 475, 480-482. 

Marginal note in Weizsiicker’s handwriting: “Verify whether Laval’s story 
is in accordance with the one known to us from other sources.” 
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. No. 344, 
104/112881-82 
The State Seoretary to the Embdsiy? in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 


SECRET Srecran Tram, Foscui, November 16, 1940. 
-No. 2 of November 16 
from Fuschl Received Berlin, November 17—1: 80 a. m. 
‘No. 2087 of November 16 a 
from the Foreign Ministry Sent November 17—2: 25 a, m. 
. , [e. 0. W 5183 g.] + 
For the Ambassador and Schnurre. 
1.. In the conversations in connection with Molotov’s visit it was not 
‘possible to talk much about pending economic questions. Count 
Schulenburg spoke with Molotov about the Petsamo question and re- 
‘newed our waiver of a concession, on condition that our claim to the 
delivery of 60 percent of the yield be upheld without any limitation 
as to time and that the Soviet side recognize or take over the official 
and private agreements we have concluded with the Finns, On the 
' other hand, there was no possibility of discussing questions of Russian 
grain deliveries and our property claims in the Baltic States. 
2. The Foreign Minister requests that Minister Schnurre follow up 
the aforesaid questions (Petsamo, grain,,and property rights in the 
Baltic States) in Moscow. With respect to Petsamo, in addition to 60 
percent of the yield for an unlimited period and the assumption of 
official and private agreements, assurances should also be obtained that 
payment for the nickel ore can continue to be made through the Ger- 
man-Finnish clearing. The Foreign Minister requests that, if neces- 
sary, the Ambassador support Minister Schnurre along these lines in 
‘the further handling of the Petsamo question. 
_ 8. With regard to the content of the conversation of the Reichs- 
marschall with Molotov it has not been possible as yet to learn any- 
thing except that allegedly the question of Russian grain deliveries 
did not come up there either. Whether the Petsamo matter was men- 
tioned has not been clarified. Please send a telegraphic report on any 
‘further particulars that Counselor of Embassy Hilger can give on the 
content of the conversation.? 
_ 4 We now intend to inform the Finnish Government that we have 
signified to the Soviet Government our waiver of the Petsamo con- 
cession, on the conditions mentioned in paragraph 1; in that connec- 
tion we intend to state that we ae the Finnish Government 


This telegram was drafted in Berlin on Nov. 14 and 15 and the file number 
is supplied from a draft copy (104/112883-85). 
* See document No. 348. 
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likewise to ensure those two conditions in any agreements it may make. 
with the Soviet Government. Please send a telegraphic report about 
the attitude there on this question A statement to the Finnish Gov- 
ernment is urgent in view of Vyshinsky’s conversation with Paasikivi 
on November 12; a telegraphic instruction regarding this will follow.* 
Werzsicker 


-* See document No. 405, 
* See document No. 355. 


No. 345 
585/242767-68 
Ambassador Ritter to the Legation in Bulgaria 


Telegram 


No. 783 Bertin, November 16, 1940. 
zu Pol. I 1330 g. Rs? 


With reference to your telegram No. 540 of November 7.’ 

The Bulgarian Minister* here called upon the Foreign Minister 
in connection with another matter and in the course of the subsequent 
conversation informed him, on instruction of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, that it was prepared to supply special Bulgarian units for the 
organization of an air raid warning service at the Bulgarian frontier. 
The Bulgarian Government would also be agreeable to having several 
German instructors sent to Bulgaria to cooperate with the air raid 
warning service and instruct the special Bulgarian units in conformity 
with German objectives. The Bulgarian Government asked, how- 
ever, to refrain from sending German Luftwaffe communication . 
troops, because the stationing of German military personnel in Bul- 
garia could not be kept a secret from the English intelligence service. 

This statement made by the Bulgarian Minister here is in evident 
contradiction with the Legation’s telegram No. 540 of November 7, 
which indicated that Bulgaria had already concurred in principle in 
our proposal telegraphic instruction No. — of —* We regard the 
statement made there by the Bulgarian Government as authoritative 
in the matter. The proposal advanced here by the Bulgarian Minister 
to send only “a few German instructors,” is not adequate for effective 
organization of the air raid warning service. We shall therefore 
insist that the necessary German special units be sent from here. On 
the other hand, we are prepared to camouflage these special troops to 


* Pol. I 1330 g. Rs.: Not found. 

* Not found. 

*Parvan Draganov. 

*Thus on the file copy. The reference apparently is to document No. 295. 
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the greatest possible extent in cooperation with the Bulgarian air raid 
warning service. They would therefore appear in civilian clothes, 
and not i in uniform. 

3. I request the Legation, working together with the Air Attaché, 
to give this matter the closest attention in order to avoid any con- 
troversies with the Bulgarian Government. [I also ask the Legation to 
keep us currently informed by telegraph.® 

Rrrrer 





*No further reports from Sofia regarding these negotiations have been found 
in Foreign Ministry files. However, the draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner 
in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff (Aug. 1-Nov. 30, 1940) 
for Nov. 25 records the statement by the Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations 
Staff that: “The air raid warning system on the Bulgarian-Greek border, 
as had been planned, is now being set up.” 

See also document No. 384. 


; No. 346 
182/85620 
Ambassador Ritter to the Legation in Rumania 
Telegram 
No. 1725 7 Bertin, November 16, 1940. 


- With reference to your telegram No. 2074 of November 122 

Upon his return please question General Antonescu about his discus- 
sions in general in Rome, and in particular about any agreements he 
“may have made with Italy regarding the dispatch of Italian training 
units to Rumania. We are especially interested in the strength and 
nature of these units. You may in that connection casually remark 
that in your own opinion the Soviet Union in view of its Black Sea 
policy would presumably be very sensitive to the appearance of Italian 
naval units in Rumania, let alone Rumanian ports. You may further- 
more point out that if such a possibility should arise, it would not be 
advisable to station Italian units in the very same places where there 
already are German troops.? I request, however, that you avoid giving 


*This telegram dealt with the topics which Antonescu was planning to dis- 
cuss during his visit in Rome, Nov. 14-16. It also mentioned Antonescu’s wish to 
ask Italy to send a small detachment of Alpini as instructors for radio operators 
and to let Italy participate in reforming the Navy “in order to remove Italian 
sensitivity.” (182/85627) 

*It appears from a memorandum of Nov. 16 by Ritter (182/85628) that the 
references in this instruction to Russia’s reaction and to the stationing of Ger- 
man and Italian troops in the same places were prompted by apprehensions 
expressed by General Warlimont, after Ritter had informed him of the relevant 
passages in Bucharest telegram No. 2074, 
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the impression that we would raise objections in general to the dispatch 
of Italian troops to Rumania. 

A telegraphic report is requested.* 
Rirrer 





*In telegram No. 2131 of Nov. 19, Fabricius reported a conversation with 
Antonescu about the latter’s conversations in Rome. - According to Antonescu, 
the Alpini detachment requested was to be at company strength at the most ; for 
the naval mission he was to have 2-3 officers only. The Duce was inclined to send 
these also but he would consult the German Government in this matter. (182/- 
53619-50 


No. 347 
2931/567027 
The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy in China 
Telegram 
No, 249 Besirw, November 16, 1940. 


Sent November 17. 
zu Pol. VIII 1405. 


Drafting Oficer: Counselor Knoll 


With reference to your telegram No. 67 of November 122. 

We have the impression that Japan is circulating reports of an early 
recognition of the Nanking regime with the aim of exerting pressure on 
Chiang Kai-shek. It cannot be predicted here with any certainty 
whether this recognition will actually follow i this aim is net at- 
tained? It is apparently recognized now in Japan that termination 
of the conflict will be dificult without an understanding with Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Please avoid in your conversations anything that might arouse doubt 
about the impending conclusion of a treaty between Japan and Wang 
Ching-wei, and instruct all officers under your jurisdiction accord- 
ingly-* 

WoremMann 


* Pol. VIII 1405: Not printed (2931/567026). This Peiping telegram forwarded 
a report from Nanking of confidential information about the impending conclu- 
sion of a treaty between Japan and Wang Ching-wei. 

: The passage scored through was deleted before the telegram was dispatched. 

In telegram No. 1322 of Nov. 29 (174/136481-82), Ott reported having been 
informed by the Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister that Japan would the next 
day recognize the Wang Ching-wei government. The Depaty Foreign Minister 
banded Qtt the texts of four treaties which would be signed with the new 
Chinese Government and added that Japan was grateful for Germany’s efforts 
to induce Chiang Kai-shek to come to terms with Japan. 
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‘No. 348 
104/112886-88 
_ Lhe. Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the esis Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET - - | Moscow, November 18, 1940—5: 02 a. m. 
No. 2481 of November 17 ~—-~—Ss— Received November 18—6: 40 a. m. 


- With reference to your telegram No. 2087 of November 10 [76]. 

Regarding point 3. Regarding the substance of the conversation 
between Reichsmarschall Géring and Molotov, Hilger gives the fol- 
lowing information on the basis of his notes: 

After Reichsmarschall Géring had stated that the English air raids 
against Germany were ineffective, he turned to the question of German- 
Soviet economic relations, on which subject Minister Schnurre had 
reported to him shortly before. 

. By way of introduction, Géring declared that fulfillment of recipro- 

cal obligations was a measuring rod for confidence among statesmen 
and nations. The new orientation of German policy with respect to 
the Soviet Union was definitive and of long duration. On this basis, 
a fruitful economic. relationship between Germany and the Soviet 
Union was bound to develop. 

In the negotiations between delegations it is natural that views based 
on special interests should come very much to the fore, causing bottle- 
necks and differences of opinion. In such cases it was the task of the 
leading statesmen to assert their authority in order to remove diffi- 
culties. He, Goring, had several times intervened successfully in the 
course of the trade negotiations, and was grateful that Molotov and 
Stalin had done the same. The difficulties were conditioned by the 
fact that the Soviet wishes were concentrated on a narrow sector. It 
would be desirable if a wide platform could be found, since Germany 
was at war and the fulfillment of certain Soviet Russian wishes in the 
domain of armament created difficulties. He could not spare the Rus- 
sian negotiators the reproach that in many cases they had for a long 
time left Germany in uncertainty as to their wishes. An attitude of 
trust on Russia’s part was desirable and would prove advantageous. — 
He was asking the leading men of the Soviet Union to disregard trifles 
and to plan economic relations on a broad basis, for the broader the 


* Document No. 344. 

* The conversation took place at 10: 00 a. m. on Nov. 13. Immediately afterwards 
Molotov had a brief conversation with Hess, No minute of the conversation with 
Hess has been found, but in a letter of Nov. 18 to Schmidt (292/183890-91) Hilger 
noted that the conversation had been confined to a reply by Hess to Molotov’s 
question about the function of the liaison staff which Hess headed and to a mutual 
orientation concerning the relations of State and party in Germany and the 

’ Soviet Union. 


~ 
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basis the closer and firmer would the relations be. Germany, for her 
part, would not fail to do her utmost to balance accounts and to fulfill 
~ the obligations assumed. . n° 4 ; 

Molotov answered that German-Soviet economic relations had 
proved their viability and were also, in his opinion, entirely capable 
of development, inasmuch as they were based on mutual interests. 
However, the Soviet Government could not understand that after oc- 
cupation of large areas which placed additional resources at Ger- 
many’s disposal, she should not be in a position to fulfill the wishes of 
the Soviet Government quickly. Germany was also hesitant in grant- 
ing technical assistance. He, Molotov, would admit that there was bu- 
reaucracy and clumsiness in the Soviet Union. He would cooperate 
in eliminating the consequences thereof and looked upon the prospects 
for German-Soviet economic relations with justifiable optimism. 

Reichsmarschall Géring replied that Germany’s economic situation 
had indeed improved as a result of the utilization of European re- 
sources; however, the occupied areas had been taken over in a state 
of disorganization and destruction. In proportion to their rehabilita- 
tion, it would become (group apparently missing) to fulfill Soviet 
wishes. It should not be forgotten that Germany was at war and that 
enormous demands were being made on highly developed industries. 
He, Goring, was nevertheless convinced that in time conditions would 
improve. With respect to technical assistance, Soviet wishes were 
often very far-reaching and in many cases practically meant the 
revelation of German industrial secrets. 

Soviet deliveries to Germany consisted mainly of grain and oil. 
These products were, to be sure, very important to Germany, but sup- 

_ plying them was relatively easy for the Soviet Government, since it 
was a matter of natural products. Germany, on the other hand, was 
forced to deliver high-cost manufactured articles, for which there was 
a great demand in Germany as well. : 

In his reply, Molotov declared that the Soviet Government had 
meanwhile withdrawn a part of its requests regarding military equip- 
ment (armor plate) and had not intended asking for the disclosure of 
state secrets. For the Soviet Union it was important to know what it 
could get from Germany. An agreement regarding the delivery of 
grain and oil would easily be reached. The most important thing was 
to bring about a general accord on all decisive questions. 

The conversation was concluded with thanks from Molotov for the 
friendly reception and with Géring’s renewed promise to do every- 
thing possible to eliminate difficulties arising in economic relations. 

The Petsamo question was not touched upon, and deliveries of grain 
only to the extent mentioned above. 


ScHULENBURG 
461889—60—44 
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No. 349 

84/62100 2 

The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


URGENT Wasuineton, November 18, 1940—4: 07 p. m. 
No. 2495 of November 18 Received November 19—~3: 00 a. m. 


For the Press Department. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1811 of Nove: 16.1 

The Reuter report summarizes the situation from the standpoint of 
what would be useful and desirable for England. At the moment I 
have no data which, in an evaluation of the situation as a whole, would 
lead to the conclusion that there will be a further deterioration or 
that a break is imminent. 

1. Stimson and Knox are known to be warmongers. Their utter- 
ances therefore do not always have the character of Bpeccoes of re- 
sponsible Cabinet members. 

2. Upto now Dies, as reported, has given in to the State Departrnent 
all along the line and not vice versa. He has: 


a. called off a public hearing; 
2. dropped a subpoenaing of the Consuls, and both on the insistence 
of the State Department; 
¢. postponed again for the time being the heroic report that had 
been announced. 


The “disclosures” of the Dies Committee could lead to a break in 
relations only if the State Department should act on them. Consider- 
ing the tense relations between Dies on the one hand and the White 
House, Ickes, the State Department, the Justice Department, and the 
F.B.I. on the other, it is not to be expected that Dies will be asked to 
participate, for all practical purposes, in the shaping of German- 
American relations. 

THOMSEN 


2Telegram No. 1311 (2422/511964-65) explained that reports of an intention. 
of the American Government to break off diplomatic relations with Germany 
had recently increased. Reuter dispatches had pointed to the speeches of Knox 
and Stimson, and to the State Department’s consent to the actions of the Dies 
Committee. The Chargé @’Affaires was asked for his opinion. 
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No. 350 
65/45244 
The Minister in Iran to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 539 of November 18 Tenran, November 18, 1940—8: 09 p. m. 

Received November 18—9: 45 p. m. 

[Pol. VIT] 1094. 

Since Molotov’s Berlin visit, British propaganda here is operating 

with the slogan “Iran sold by Germany to the Soviet Union.” 
The transparent purpose of this propaganda is: 


1. To trouble the good relations between Germany and Iran; 


2. To sow new mistrust between Iran and the Soviet Union in order 
thereby to disturb anew relations between the two countries. 


This propaganda has succeeded in disturbing official Iranian circles 
and in exciting the Iranian merchants. The Minister President? 
spoke to me about it. I replied to him in accordance with Multex No. 
425 of November 15,° and added that I knew nothing of the alleged 
conversation in Berlin about Iran. Because of the great anxiety in 
Iranian circles, please send me instructions * for guidance in my con- 
versations. A statement that Iran was not discussed on the occasion 
of Molotov’s visit would suffice to bring about a tranquilizing effect. 

Ere 


This number is only faintly visible and it is not entirely clear whether it is 
the file number or whether the number was put there for reference purposes. 
Cf. document No. 364. 

* Ali Mansur. 

* Document No. 339. 

* See document No. 364. 


No. 351 


205/142583 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 836 Beruin, November 18, 1940. 


Sven Hedin called on me today,’ since he had not succeeded this 
time in speaking to the Foreign Minister personally. He referred to 
his letter of October of this year? and finally put the questions 
broached there to me once again, namely: 


: Sven Hedin’s account of this conversation is printed in Sven Hedin’s German 
Diary, 1985-1942, translated by Joan Bulman (Dublin, 1951), pp. 155-161. 

Cf. ibid., p. 131, where Aug. 25 is given as the date when this letter to Rib- 
bentrop had been sent. No copy of the letter has been found in the files of the 
German Foreign Ministry. A translation of a letter of Nov. 9 from Ribbentrop, 
acknowledging receipt of Sven Hedin’s letter is printed in ibid., p. 182. 
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a. What attitude would Germany take if in a Finnish-Russian con- 
flict Sweden should come to the aid of Finland. I replied that this 
question did not appear to me to be of present importance, I had no 
worries over Finland. At any rate the assertion circulated by Sweden 
in the recent Finnish-Russian war was incorrect—namely, that Ger- 
many had stood in me way when Sweden wished to rush to the aid of 
Finland. 

6. What would Gantaiy say to a Finnish-Swedish military al- 
liance? I replied that as far as I knew the peace treaty of last spring 
between Finland and Russia contained @ provision opposing a mili- 
tary alliance. a 

c. What would we say to a union of the Nordic states, Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland, under Swedish leadership? I replied that 
such conceptions for the future seemed to me to be premature.* 

=. WezsdckER 


“® See, further, document No. 449. 


i No. 352 
66/46245-75 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


No. 36 BrrcurescaDen, November 19, 1940. 


Recorp oF THE CoNVERSATION BETWEEN THE Féuner AND THE SPANISH 
. Foreren Minister, Serrano SuNer, iN THE Presence or THE Reco 
Forrten Minister, aT OpERSALzBERG ON NovemBeR 18, 1940 — 


_ The Fiihrer started with a reference to the situation which had re- 
sulted from the most recent events and which made it imperative to act 
as quickly as possible—not because Germany and Italy were in a mili- 
tary situation which had essentially deteriorated—but because psycho- 
logical effects of certain events would add new strength to the enemy’s 
will to resist, if they did not successfully intervene somewhere. Dur- 
ing her operations in Greece, Italy had made the mistake of proceed- 

ing without regard to atmospheric conditions and seasonal factors. 
She had therefore started the attack without being able to employ her 
Air Force fully. Her heavy ground weapons could not be used either 
because of the soft ground. Italy had done what Germany had re- 
frained from doing last autumn when she postponed her offensive . 
against the English and French, though she thereby enabled both foes 
to increase their military strength until spring. He (the Fiihrer) had 
been convinced that for a successful offensive a suitable season was 
more important than superiority in material. Thus, he did not have to - 
regret the waiting either. On the other hand, however, he was also 
convinced that it was imperative to act swiftly and decisively, if the 
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conditions required it. In the present circumstances it was abso- 
lutely necessary to shut off the Mediterranean. This blockade could 
be easily accomplished in the west at Gibraltar. It was also possible 
in the east to close the Suez Canal toenemy shipping. — 

In connection with the closing of the Straits in the west the prob- 
lem of Spain’s general preparedness arose, particularly, however, her 
preparedness for the defense of the Canary Islands, because there 
threatened the only danger: an attempt by the English to gain a foot- 
hold on the Canary Islands. Everything else was militarily no 
problem. 

Regarding the economic situation the Fiihrer declared that he did 
not believe that the conditions in Spain would improve by waiting. 
There was no doubt that all these problems would have been settled 
if Spain had already entered the warinthesummer. , 

The Fiihrer then described Germany’s general military situation. 
Of her 230 divisions, 186 could be called first-class. . They were avail- 
able for any operation, because they had nothing to do at the mo- 
ment. Germany’s position regarding material was also strong and 
did not cause any difficulties. In the air Germany was attacking 
England every day depending on weather conditions. One arma- 
ment center after the other was being obliterated. Nevertheless, the 
real large-scale attack against England had been impossible as yet on 
account of the weather conditions. By large-scale attack he 
meant the combined employment of 34,000 planes, which would — 
then also create the possibility of alandingin England. However, the 
main thing was that the attacks on England would not be decreased 
in the least until the time when such a large-scale operation would be 
possible. Germany, however, had the aim of deciding the war as 
quickly as possible, and therefore wanted to attack the English vig- 
orously also in the Mediterranean. 

Serrano Sufier replied that he had not known exactly what the 
Fihrer wanted to talk to him about, and therefore could present only 
his personal opinion on the questions raised. This was made easier for 
him by the fact that he had already suspected what the conversation 
with the Fiihrer would touch upon, and that he therefore had already 
prepared himself mentally for it. In connection with certain recent 
events he too had been able to note indirectly through the reaction of 
the Spanish Anglophiles a strengthening of morale among Germany’s 
enemies. In view of the difficulty of dealing a decisive blow against 
England he understood that the war could probably be shortened by 
a Mediterranean operation. 

Here the Fithrer interjected that Germany would begin the attack 
even in winter, if there were a prospect for 3-4 weeks of good weather. 
The cold would not matter since it was not as intense anyway in Eng- 
land as in Germany. Only a clear sky and a calm sea were necessary. 
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Serrano Suiier resumed his argumentation with the remark that, if 
Spain were to play the important role which would be assigned to her 
in any warfare in the Mediterranean, two problems would have to be 
examined : the economic situation and the public morale. 

The closing of the Mediterranean and Spain’s entry into the war 
would mean for that country the same as the closing of the Atlantic 
Ocean. At the present time, after many difficulties which arose from 
England’s distrust because of the Spanish attitude toward the Axis, 
Spain had succeeded in getting the first shipment of 400,000 tons of 
wheat from Canada. 

To an incidental question of the Fiihrer as to when Spain would 
have imported the total amount, Serrano Suiier replied that this 
would be with 1 to 14 months, and mentioned Spain’s extraordinar- 
ily serious food situation. Shortages and hunger were great. There- 
fore Spain tried to maintain the illusion in England that she would 
not enter the war. In this manner Spain wanted to secure at least a 
minimum amount of wheat from the areas controlled by England, and 
therefore he as Foreign Minister had to tack with extraordinary clev- 
erness. However, he must point out that even when the 400,000 tons 
of wheat had arrived in Spain, this quantity would still by no means 
be sufficient, but would represent only a minimum supply without 
which an entry of Spain into the war would be absolute folly. Be- 
sides, Spain needed 600,000 tons, in order to cover her production defi- 
cit of more than one million. 

Moreover, the Spanish Government would be greatly pleased with 
German technical advisers, because in this manner it could also be 
established by competent German authorities that the food distribu- 
tion in Spain was after all not so bad as was occasionally claimed by 
nonexpert Germans in Spain. Besides, these advisers could of course 
suggest improvements in the Spanish system and accurately report 
to their own Government on the real distress of the country. 

In a recent conversation with Franco the latter had complained 
to him (Serrano Sufier) that Germany did not send either food or 
war material. In this connection Serrano Suiier mentioned material 
deliveries for a Heinckel airplane factory in Seville, which, despite 
the conclusion of the contracts for supplies and the making of the 
payments, had not been carried out by Germany, whereupon the 
Fiihrer answered him that these deliveries would really have no 
sense any more, since they would come too late for this war. They 
would weaken Germany and would not strengthen Spain, since ex- 
perience showed that it took 13 to 2 years before such a plane factory 
could really start production. 

Serrano Sufier replied conciliatingly that it was only a question of 
a “friendly complaint” (queja afectuosa) that Germany did not send 
the things necessary for Spain. 
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The Fibrer replied that Spain was not a belligerent country and 
Germany used all available material for the conduct of the war. If 
Spain were also a belligerent power Germany would supply her 
with material in the same way as was done very amply during the 
Civil War. Both countries would then be linked together for better 
or for worse. 

In this connection the Reich Foreign Minister mentioned that 
Germany was delivering 1 million tons of coal to Italy. If Italy 
were not waging war, not even 200,000 tons would be delivered. 

Serrano Suiier remarked that after the Hendaye conversation the 
British and American Ambassadors in Spain had demanded in- 
formation on the contents and subject of the talks between the 
Caudillo and the Fiihrer. When he (Serrano Suiier) had talked 
about the strengthened solidarity of Spain with the Axis Powers, 
a shipment of 30,000 tons of wheat from the United States was 
stopped as an answer to it. Upon Roosevelt’s orders the American 
Ambassador ? had even had the insolence to demand a public declara- 
tion from the Caudillo that Spanish foreign policy would not change 
and that Spain would not enter the war. Of course, he (Serrano 
Sufier) had refused this demand.” 

To an incidental question of the Fiihrer whether Serrano Suffer 
believed that Spain could put her economy in order if she did not 
enter the war, Serrano Sufier replied that in Spain the opinion gen- 
erally prevailed—which was very strongly supported by the English 
propaganda—that if Spain did not enter the war the delivery of 
Canadian and Argentine wheat would be extraordinarily facilitated 
through the grant of English navicerts. : 

Tho Fiihrer refuted this view. England and America certainly 
would not grant any relief, but would only seek to cause further 
difficulties for the Spanish regime by continued strangulation under 
ever new pretexts and finally bring about its fall. 

In this connection Serrano Suiier mentioned the propaganda car- 
ried on by England or Anglophiles in Spain against Germany. It 
was rumored among the people that the shortages were only a result 
of the fact that all available food and other materials were being 
sent to Germany, and he stressed once again the widespread public 
opinion that the food supply of the country from Argentina and 
Canada would be secure if it stayed out of the war. If Spain were 
to act only according to this point of view she would certainly not 
enter the war. Above supply problems, however, stood history in 
which Spain wanted to participate this time too. 


inne Wilbourne Weddell, Ambassador in Spain, May 1939-October 
"Cf. Foreign Relations of the Unitei States, 1940, vol.u, pp. 824-826. 
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The Fihrer replied that if this was Spain’s idea he would give 
the friendly advice that she enter the war as quickly as possible, 
since in that case the total conflict would be ended so much more 
quickly and peaceful work could be resumed. If the general prepa< 
rations for the entry into the war were finished within 1 to 1; 
months, the most opportune time for strong help by Germany would 
be at hand. Regarding the climate, German soldiers would find it 
easiest to fight on Spanish soil in December, January, and February, 
whereas later on they would be handicapped by excessive heat. Be- 
sides, in March or April the German troops would also probably 
have to be available again for other tasks. 

Serrano Suiier then turned to the psychological factors. In all 
sincerity he would have to point out that a war was always unpopu- 
lar, particularly in Spain, however, where a war had just been ended. 
The sacrifice caused by a new war would hit the Spanish people 
harder than the Italians and the Germans, since both these peoples 
had been better prepared. In Italy and Germany, moreover, the do- 
mestic situation was absolutely consolidated, which was by no means 
the case in Spain. 

The Fiihrer replied that the unsettled domestic situation was one 
more reason for Spain’s quick entry into the war. 
~. Serrano Sufier on his part also declared his belief in the historical 
dogma that a domestic revolution needs some enterprise in foreign 
policy in order to consolidate domestic conditions. 

To this the Fiihrer remarked that if Germany fought ssoalher 
with Spain—and he requested.that Germany alone be drawn in for 
help—a big success was certain. He had also addressed the same 
request already to Italy, because the Germans and Spaniards could 
cooperate well. Germany would also leave the entire glory of the 
success to the Spanish ally, just as she had been very reserved on 
this point in the Civil War. She had achieved enough glory else- 
where. As to the conditions regarding material and personnel, the 
best material and the best soldiers would be put at the disposal of 
Spain. The Spaniards had already become acquainted with the mili- 
tary qualities of Germany during the Civil War. 

Serrano Sufer replied that he did not doubt in the least the efficiency 
of the German Army or the success of its military operations, but 
had to call attention to the domestic difficulties of Spain again and 
again. 

“Besides, after their return from ‘oadaya Franco as well as he 
himself had been quite depressed and worried about the Secret Pro- 
tocol, because Spain’s demands were. treated, especially in article 5, 
ina form which was much too vague.* If the Spanish people learned 


* See Editors’ Note, p. 466. 
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with what vague uncertainty the Spanish aspirations in Africa had 
been treated in this Protocol, they would be all the less inclined to 
enter the war. The Spaniards were a sentimental people. After the 
difficulties and sufferings which they had gone through they would 
be prepared to fight only if they were given a great aim in Africa. 

The Fihrer replied that this aim would be very nearly achieved 
the moment Gibraltar had been conquered and German divisions had 
marched upon the opposite African coast and into French Morocco. 
A defection of Morocco, possibly on the basis of a secret understand- 
ing among Pétain, Laval, and de Gaulle, would then not have to be 
feared any longer. 

Serrano Sufier pointed out that if the Protocol of Hendaye had 
become known it would undoubtedly have caused a certain bitterness 
in Spain, since most likely it would have been generally interpreted 
to the effect that Germany had sacrificed the demands of a “friend 
of yesterday, today, and for the whole future” to a very doubtful 
rapprochement with the old hereditary enemy. 

The Fiihrer replied that he had in no way sacrificed Spain’s friend- 
ship to the rapprochement with France. However, it would be unwise 
to make demands whose publication would unfailingly cause Morocco’s 
defection to de Gaulle. He (the Fiihrer) stated emphatically that 
he would not sacrifice a friend in order to woo a definitely irreconcil- 
able enemy. He (the Fithrer) had taken cognizance of Franco’s 
letter * and would also make use of it, but not before the public, be- 
cause otherwise Morocco would be lost. He could, to be sure, occupy 
France proper in case of a recalcitrant attitude on the part of the 
Pétain Government, but not Morocco. At the proper time he would 
send Franco a satisfactory answer to his letter. 

Serrano Sufer then mentioned his conversation with Laval and 
spoke of him in a very unfavorable manner. He was one of the most 
hated men in France, because he had openly advocated a rapproche- 
ment with Germany. This showed what the real feelings of France 
were. The majority of the French were still Anglophile and still 
hoped for a victory of the English. Whether in these circumstances 
agreements with France would be of long duration appeared to him 
(Serrano Suiier) extremely doubtful. 

The Fuhrer replied that he would even be satisfied if the agreements 
with France lasted until the conquest of Gibraltar. Then the danger 
of the defection of Morocco would in any event be considerably de- 
creased. 

To this Serrano Sufier remarked that according to information re- 
ceived in Spain the French in Morocco played a double game and that 
the real successor of de Gaulle would be General Weygand. 


“See document No. 273 and footnote 2. 


x 
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The incorporation of Tangier ® was in accordance with a decision 
which Serrano Sufier had made in connection with a démarche of the 
French representative with the Spanish High Commissioner in Tan- 
gier. The latter had declared that France, because of Spain’s changed 
foreign policy, had no confidence any more in Spain, and suggested 
therefore that the neutrality of the Tangier Zone be guaranteed 
jointly by French and Spanish troops. France, which allegedly was 
now Germany’s friend, had considered the new Spanish attitude 
toward the Axis as inadmissible, - 

Serrano Sufier again turned to the Hendaye Protocol and com- 
plained that the fulfillment of the Spanish demands in this Protocol 
was made dependent upon the possibility of finding compensations 
for France. 

The Fiihrer replied that Germany alone would have to determine 
the value of such compensations and that moreover he had not notified 
the French of the Protocol in any way. If Franco had been upset 


- about the Hendaye Protocol he (the Fiihrer) could only declare 


emphatically that’ in no circumstances would Germany’s friends 
emerge from this war dissatisfied and the enemies satisfied, but that on 
the contrary Germany’s friends would be satisfied and Germany’s 
enemies destroyed. Spain’s future would be safeguarded, and both 
countries would remain friends for 300 year's and longer. 

Serrano Suiier replied that the Spanish Government had signed a 
written protocol which could be used only with great difficulty as a 
weapon for the defense of its claims. 

The Fiihrer replied that the Protocol of course could not be pub- 
lished, since otherwise Morocco would immediately break away and 
the conquest of Gibraltar would have no sense any more. He pointed 


out that a written agreement could only be justified in case it could 


be shown to others. In the case in question it would be impossible in 
these circumstances to be specific, since it would lead to the loss of the 
object of the agreement. 

When Serrano Sufier again criticized the making of the fulfillment 
of the Spanish demands dependent upon possibilities of compensating 
France, the Fiihrer declared that a precise statement would lead to an_ 
endless dispute and to the loss of North Africa. He would then prefer 
that Gibraltar remain in English hands and Africa with Pétain. The 
Spanish gentlemen would have to believe his words, and should not 
insist on a precise written statement. 

Serrano Sufier replied that he had of course absolute confidence in 
the words of the Fiihrer, but feared that eventually other friendly 
powers would claim certain territories which Spain wanted for herself, 
such as Oran, for example. For this reason he would like to make 
article 5 of the Protocol concrete and clear. 


® See document No. 286. 
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The Fuhrer replied that a claim on these territories by third coun- 
tries would be entirely out of the question. When Germany had 
reached her aim, Spain could be satisfied in Morocco. Germany would 
then only claim for herself a base there. The longer, however, that 
Spain waited, the more difficult it would be to conquer Gibraltar, and 
the hesitancy of politicians could easily cost the lives of thopsands of 
brave soldiers. Spain could rely on not being left in the lurch. 

At this point the Reich Foreign Minister interposed that the first 
great success that Franco would achieve before his people would be 
Gibraltar—and that within a short time—and that then Morocco would 
follow. 

These statements of the Fiihrer and the Reich Foreign Minister on 
Gibraltar and Morocco appeared to dispel the objections raised by 
Serrano Sufier. Atany rate he did not revert to them later, but turned 
to the subject of the military commissions. The Fiihrer called it their 
task to fix the dates for action. In this connection the following 
points were to be considered : - 

1, The quicker the action was undertaken the less bloodshed it would 
require; 

2. The earlier it was started the surer the success would be; 

8. The earlier the attack was started, the quicker the Mediterranean 
could be shut off ; ; 

4, The earlier Spain entered the war, the quicker it would be ended— 
which was of the utmost interest to everybody, above all from an eco- 
nomic point of view; 

5. The earlier Spain decided, the more suitable the season would be 
for the German soldiers; 

6. The earlier Spain decided, the fewer German troops would be 
pate in other theaters of operation, where they would be employed 
only later ; 

7. The earlier Spain began the military operations, the less effect 
American intervention could have. 

_ On the other hand, Spain would naturally have to have a certain 
time for Preparebiens Military preparations would have to be very 
carefully made, and finally the attack could not be started before there 
was absolute certainty that the Canary Islands were firmly in the hands 
of the Spaniards, illery, ammunition, and antiaircraft artillery 
could be procured from Germany. One or two airports on the Canary 
Islands could be provided with dive bomber squadrons to repel enemy 
ships. Finally, a number of the heaviest batteries would have to be 
installed in the vicinity of Gibraltar. 


Serrano Sufer replied that Spain herself had already stationed artil- 
lery on the Canary Islands, that she was installing machine gun nests 
and assembling fighters. Besides, new military command posts had 
been established and staffed with officers who had proved themselves 
in the Civil War and in Africa, so that each individual island would 
defend itself as the Alcazar did at the time of the Civil War. 

Toward the end of the conversation Serrano Sufier also mentioned 
that upon his return to Madrid he would tell the English Ambassador 
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in reply to the question that was certainly to be expected from him con- 
cerning the content of the Berchtesgaden talk, that upon Serrano 
Suiier’s request Germany had declared her willingness to supply 
wheat. In this manner he believed he could rouse the English to make 
deliveries possible on their part also, in order thereby to keep Spain 
out of the war. . 

To a question of Serrano Suier regarding Turkey the Fiihrer 
replied that this country was extremely uneasy because of the general 
development in the Mediterranean, and added that when the Italians 
had conquered Mersa Matrih, the English fleet could be chased out of 
Alexandria by planes. 

Serrano Suiier bade farewell with the remark that he would utilize 
the time of preparation in the military field to get as much Canadian, 
American, and Argentine wheat as possible into Spain. 

Scmuanr 


No. 353 


F14/466-77 
Memorandum by an O ficial of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Satzpure, November 19, 1940. 


Recorp or THE ConvERsATION BETwkeN THE Fiurer anp Count 
CIANO, IN THE PresENce oF THE Foreign MINISTER, AT THE 
-OBEeRsALZBERG ON Novemsesr 18, 1940? 


The Fiihrer, with the aid of a map, outlined to Count Ciano the situa- 
tion as it presented itself in the light of the latest developments in the 
Mediterranean. The English, according to reports received in Ger- 
many, had not only occupied Crete and other Greek islands and con- 
structed air bases there, but were now also going to construct airfields in 
three places in Thrace and two others near Salonika. . 

Upon Count Ciano’s remark that English air bases had existed on 
Greek territory even before the Italo-Greek war, the Fiihrer replied 
that there was a great difference between clandestine and open bases. - 
Under present war conditions the English could go about building up 
their air organization on Greek soil at their lesiure and with full pub- 
licity and do so much more effectively than if they had to proceed in 
secrecy. In any case, the whole of southern Italy was now as much 
within the range of English bombers as were the Albanian seaports. 

A matter of the greatest gravity, however, was the fact that the 
Rumanian oil fields, to which the English had previously been unable 


1 Ciano wrote an account of this interview in a letter to Mussolini of Nov. 18, 
printed in Galeazzo Ciano, L’Europa verso la catastrofe, pp. 612-616. See also 
The Ciano Diaries, entries for Nov. 18 and 19, 1940. = 
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to penetrate at all, were now brought within 500 kilometers of the Eng- 
lish air bases. The English were thus not only able to carry heavy 
bomb loads to Rumania, but they had the additional advantage that 
the weather would probably be the same over the entire distance of 
the relatively short route of 500 kilometers, so that taking the weather 
alone flights were much easier to organize than they were over other 
routes where the same weather conditions prevailed over the whole 
distance only on rare occasions. Oil fields were actually very hard to 
protect also for the reason that they were easily set on fire by incendiary 
bombs dropped from high altitudes, a situation in which effective 
counteraction by antiaircraft artillery would not be possible, If this 
happened the loss of oil refineries would be especially hard. 

It was also difficult, on the other hand, to destroy the English air- 
fields from the air, for German experience in air warfare over German 
and English territory had shown that airfields were very quickly re- 
stored unless it happened that important hangars or other installations 
werehit. This notwithstanding, he would recommend that the Italian 
air raids be directed in the main against military targets, since re- 
taliatory raids on Athens or other cities had probably little effect. 
The English would remain entirely indifferent to them and the ex- 
perience Germany had gained in the air war against England indi- 
cated that it did not pay to bomb purely civilian targets. During the 
winter it would moreover be impossible because of weather and terrain 
conditions to attack the English in Greece by land. Furthermore, 
Germany would be unable for these same reasons to contribute any 
assistance, apart from the fact that it would first be necessary to 
transport the required troops to the Balkans. If he (the Fiihrer) 
were to Jaunch an operation against the English in Greece, he would 
do so only if he had abundant military forces at his disposal for the 
purpose. Concentration of these forces, however, would take some 
time. 

While in the circumstances the military consequences of the situa- 
tion were grave or at least could become so, the psychological repercus- 
sions were the most felt at the moment. They had a prejudicial effect 
on the diplomatic preparations for the establishment of a grand 
coalition. In several instances a resurgence of reserve in certain 
countries toward German plans for a coalition had been noted. Bul- 
garia appeared less inclined than ever to join the Tripartite Pact. 
Russia, whose expansion Germany wishes to divert to the south, had 
shown considerable interest in the Balkans at the Berlin talks with 
Molotov. The developments in Greece, too, would scarcely tend to 
influence Turkey toward a rapprochement with the Axis. Yugo- 
slavia’s reaction has so far been impossible to determine. It was 
necessary in all circumstances to prevent these psychological conse- 
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quences from creating obstacles to the further actions of the Axis 
Powers or, worse, from causing a spread of the war as a result of the 
unfriendly attitude of some of the heretofore undecided countries, 

In order to counteract these psychological consequences it was im- 
perative to deal England and its fleet in the Mediterranean a severe 
blow.’ To accomplish this the Mediterranean must be sealed off at 
Gibraltar and at the Suez Canal, i.e., Spain must be brought around to 
enter the war as soon as possible. Gibraltar and the territory op- 
posite would be taken, and Spanish Morocco would be occupied by 
several German divisions. This would be the best insurance against 
French Morocco’s defection from the Pétain Government. It had 
all along been agreed between Germany and Italy that such a defec- 
tion must be prevented at all costs because establishment of the Eng- 
lish in North Africa would have disastrous consequences, especially 
for military operations in the Mediterranean. The closing of Gi- 
braltar would moreover force England to route her transports around 
Africa, as a result of which the existing shortage of shipping space 
would be even more severely felt. Efforts must be intensified to 
divert Russia’s aspirations from the Balkans and to orient them to 
the south. An understanding must be sought also with Turkey. 
Hungary must permit the transit of additional German forces to 
Rumania, and Rumania would have to assume maintenance of the 
German troops. If the English should actually establish themselves 
in Greece, Germany would advance against them with decisive forces 
from Rumania through Bulgaria. But nothing could be done in this 
respect either before spring because of the weather and terrain 
conditions and the absence of suitable roads. In fact, only three 
north-south routes were available for passage through Bulgaria, with 
_ one of them passing the Yugoslav border at a distance of 10 kilo- 
meters, so that here moreover the possibility of moving transports 
depended on Yugoslavia’s attitude. 

In this connection the Fiihrer asked Count Ciano directly what 
Italy was prepared to give to neutralize Yugoslavia, adding that 
that country would have to be offered a guaranty of its territory and 
promised Salonika. In return it would have to acquiesce in com 
tarization of the Dalmatian coast. 

Count Ciano, who had only little to say to the Ftihrer’s remarks 
and merely attempted to explain the lack of success against Greece 
by a tactical mistake of the Italian operational command, appeared 
to be deeply impressed by this proposal. He immediately expressed 
his personal agreement, merely adding that the final decision would 
depend on the Duce’s reply. He implied that yielding to Yugoslavia 
would not come easy for the Duce, because he “could not suffer” the 
| Yugoslavs. To this the Fiihrer remarked that he, too, was com- 
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pelled to cultivate relations with countries which were uncongenial 
to him at heart. : 

Count Ciano mentioned in this connection that Belgrade had al- 
ready extended secret feelers. An emissary of Court Minister 
Antié, a Yugoslav lawyer, had come to Italy and sought to arrange 
a talk between him (Count Ciano) and Antié.2 The Duce had au- 
thorized him (Count Ciano) to talk with Anti¢é, from which he 
inferred that Mussolini would be amenable to the Fihrer’s recom- 
mendation about how to deal with Yugoslavia. He would in any 
event keep the Fiihrer informed of the further development of the 
negotiations with Yugoslavia. If no contact with Belgrade resulted, 
it would be up to Germany to get in touch with Yugoslavia on her 
own. account. 

The Fihrer stated that he was prepared to do so and said that 
the occasion for putting out such a feeler would be a German inquiry 
with Yugoslavia as to what attitude it intended to take in the Italo- 
Greek conflict, particularly what meaning was to be attributed in 
this connection to the mobilization measures of the Yugoslav Army. 
The liquidation of the Greek affair would at any rate be greatly 
advanced if Yugoslavia were to cooperate. 

In the further course of the conversation, the Fiihrer came to speak 
of the military measures in the eastern Mediterranean. In addition 
to the closure of the western exit at Gibraltar, operations must be 
launched against the Suez Canal. This required that the Italians 
capture Mersa Matrih so that Alexandria and the English fleet 
anchored there could be effectively attacked by bombers with fighter 
protection. It would also be possible for the new German long-range 
bombers to infest the Suez Canal to such a degree with the new mines 
already mentioned in Florence, that the Canal could be practically re- 
garded asclosed. When the English fleet was driven from Alexandria, 
it would have to be subjected to continuous attacks on the high seas 
until it was completely destroyed. This would require the heavy use 
of German fighter units from bases in North Africa. These units 
would have to watch the Mediterranean day and night and bomb 
every enemy vessel. In order to have a maximum of air force units 
available for operations in the Mediterranean, it would be necessary 
to order the Italian air force units now stationed on the Channel coast, 
where the unaccustomed weather conditions had hampered their 
operations, to return to the Mediterranean area. Germany could pro- 
vide a squadron of Ju. 88 airplanes for operations in the Mediter- 
ranean. To this could be added a number of reconnaissance and 
long-range fighter aircraft. While the Italian air force units could 
be employed in the western Mediterranean, in the waters around Italy, 


"Cf The Ciano Diaries, entry for Nov. 11, 19-40. 
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Albania, and Greece, the German long-rangé bombers would operate 
primarily in the eastern Mediterranean. This would certainly make 
it possible to destroy the English Mediterranean fleet in the course of 
the winter and then to drive the English out of Greece in early spring. 
The destruction of their position in the Mediterranean would mean an . 
extremely severe blow and cause a tremendous psychological shock to 
the English. The plans concerning Egypt would in these circum~- 
stances obviously have to be put off to the autumn of next year pending 
the capture of Mersa Matrih. 

_Count Ciano was greatly impressed also by these remarks of the 
Fiihrer and fully concurred with them personally. While saying 
nothing specific on the various points, he seemed generally relieved by | 
the prospect of a successful liquidation of the Greek campaign by the 
method proposed. He promised, on taking his leave, that he would 
get in touch immediately with the Duce, and expressed his personal 
conviction that the Duce, too, would surely agree with the Fiihrer’s 
proposal. 

. The Fihrer finally told Count Ciano that he would write a letter 
to the Duce outlining the ideas just discussed, and perhaps give it to 
‘Count Ciano even before November 20.5 ‘ 

2 Scuzapr 


* See document No. 369, 
No. 354 
368/207273 
. The State Secretary to an Oficial of the i Minister's 
Secretariat — 
. Teletype 
IMMEDIATH - . BERuin, November 19, 1940—3:20 p. m. 


zu Pol. II 8801. 1 


For Sonnleithner, Hotel Imperial, Vienna. - 

I wish to express my approval of the View taken in telegram No. 
242 of November 18? from Minister Hencke in Wiesbaden that the 
French note transmitted by this telegram protesting the expulsions in 
Lorraine is unacceptable to the German Armistice Commission be- 
cause of inadmissible wording and improper tone. Of the two possi- 
bilities for further treatment of the matter indicated by Herr Hencke, 
alternative A, whereby the note should be abruptly sent back to the 
French delegation after the arrival of General von Stiilpnagel in 


1 Pol. 11 3801: Not found. - : 

* Not printed (368/207269-72).. The text of the French protest, which was 
transmitted in this letter, is published in La Délégation francaise auprés de la 
Commission allemande d' Armistice, voL 1, pp. 383-386. 
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Wiesbaden, seems to me the right one.’ Please let me have a decision 

as soon as possible as to whether Minister Hencke is to be instructed 

to this effect.‘ : 
Wezsicker 


*The other alternative suggested in Hencke’s telegram was that the French 
delegation be induced to retrieve the note. 


“ See document No. 367. 
No. 355 
B19/B003872-74 
The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the Legation 
in Finland + 
Telegram 
No. 679 Berit, November 19, 1940. 


e.0. W 5285 g. 


With reference to my telegram No. 677? 

Please make the following statement to the Finnish Government: 
“The German Government has no objection if the Finnish Govern- 
ment wishes to transfer the Petsamo nickel concession to a mixed 
Finnish-Russian company, provided that 1) the German claim to 60 
percent of the yield for an unlimited period is upheld, 2) the Soviet 
Government recognizes the existing agreements between the German 
and Finnish Governments with respect to these deliveries, 3) the pay- 
ments for these deliveries may continue to be made through the Ger- 
man-Finnish clearing, 4) the Finnish-Russian concession company 
assumes the place of the Petsamo Nickel Company in the existing 
agreements between the latter company and the I. G. Farben Indus- 
trie.[”] 

This statement may also be given to the Finnish Government in 
writing, in accordance with the wish expressed by the Finnish Lega- 
tion here, as stated in telegram No. 677 of November 19. 

Please inform the Finnish Government further that in the con- 
versations now being held in Moscow by our Embassy and Minister 
Schnurre, we are treating the matter in the same sense with the Soviet 
Government. We are insisting on a binding, written commitment 
from the Soviet Government to accept the above-mentioned four con- 
ditions. We expect that the Finnish Government will also insist on 


We vat of this telegram was sent to Moscow on the same day as telegram 
0 : 

*A typewritten marginal note specified that this telegram number was to be 
supplied from W 5230 g. of Nov. 19. Zu W 5230 g. of Nov. 19 (4416/H083891) 
was the draft of a telegram to Moscow and Helsinki stating that the Finnish 
Government had requested the German Government to express its views in 
writing regarding the Soviet demand for the Petsamo concession. The Finnish 
request was recorded in memorandum e. 0. W 5230 of Nov. 16 by van Scherpen- 
berg (B19/B003864). = 
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such a written commitment from the Soviet Government and not 
transfer the concession or let it become effective until it has obtained 
such a commitment. : 

' Please send a telegraphic report on the reply of the Finnish Gov- 
ernment.? Minister Schnurre will then receive instructions to keep 
in touch with the Finnish Minister in Moscow in the further handlin 
of the matter there. ; 

Wren. 


*Blticher replied in telegram No. 736 of Nov. 22 (B19/B003878) that the 

message had been delivered. Although the Finnish Foreign Minister mentioned 

' that his Government would have preferred German participation in the con- 

cession, he accepted the four conditions stipulated by Germany. He would in- 

sist on written Russian assurance to observe them. He expressed the fear, 

nevertheless, that difficulties might arise with Britain which might deny navi- 
certs for overseas imports which Finland required. 


| No. 356 

66/46216-33 

Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat* 
No. 37 Bertin, November 21, 1940. 


Recorp or THe ConversatION Between THE FiHReR anp Kine 
Lxorowp or Beretum at THe Berenor, Novemperr 19, 1940 


The Fiihrer greeted King Leopold and expressed his regret about 
the circumstances in which his visit to the Berghof was taking place. 
He first inquired of him as to whether he had any wishes for himself 
personally. The King thanked the Fiihrer for his words of welcome 
and emphasized his satisfaction at their meeting person to person. At 
the same time he thanked the Fibrer for everything which he had 
done so far for the country of Belgium, especially that he had per- 
mitted Belgian refugees in France to return to their homeland. He 
also expressed his thanks for the numerous courtesies which had been 
shown him personally, especially for the return of his children from ~ 
Spain. He had no personal wishes to express. 

The Fiihrer replied that conditions as they existed at the moment 
were determined by the fact that Germany was at war, war which-had 
been forced upon her contrary to her wishes, and that a considerable 
portion of the territory from which war was being waged was Belgian 

.territory. Asa result of this it was not only impossible for the moment 
to establish a state of peace with Belgium, but there were also many 
painful burdens for the Belgian population and numerous attacks on 
Belgian territory. All these matters could not be discussed since the 
solution of these questions did not depend upon Germany, but was 





1 This unsigned copy is from the file of Minister Schmidt who was the inter- 
preter at this conversation and also drew up the minutes. Cf. Paul Schmidt, 
Statist auf diplomatischer Biihne, 1928-45, (Bonn, 1949), pp. 507-511. 
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dependent on the end of the war in general. Nevertheless, the Fiihrer 
of course wanted to avoid all painful burdens which could be avoided 
without affecting the conduct of the war. To be sure, he had to 
emphasize from the outset that the extent of these conceivable allevia- 
tions could be but small. 

Fundamentally he was much more concerned about the question. of 
the form of the future relationship between Germany and Belgium. 
He was therefore asking King Leopold whether he had thought about 
the future relationship between Belgium and the Reich and whether, 
in that connection, he wanted to express certain wishes with regard to 
the future of his country. The King replied that he was above all 
anxious to learn what Germany intended to do with Belgium and 
whether she would guarantee Belgian independence in the coming 
period of peace. 

The Fiihrer replied that Germany was determined to continue the 
war until English influence was finally eliminated from the Continent 
of Europe. The duration of the war and sacrifices would in no cir- 
cumstances change anything concerning this goal. Germany was fur- 
ther determined to undertake a general reorganization of the European 
Continent. The latter would embrace the countries belonging politi- 
cally and economically to the German sphere of influence. In this 
European area the Reich would set up an economic and political 
system which would permit a larger integration of European power 
than had previously been the case. Also Germany would see to it that 
any interference by noncontinental states in the affairs of the Con- 
tinent in the political field or with respect to military security was made 
impossible for all time, Within the framework of this broad general 
principle Germany would seek to organize the political and economic 
life, and the future of Belgium, too, would lie within that framework. 

When King Leopold requested that the possibilities of Belgian inde- 
pendence be defined more precisely, and in this connection attached 
special importance above all to independence in domestic affairs, the 
Fiihrer replied that the internal political independence of Belgium 
would be the greater, the more clearly and unequivocally she aligned 
herself with Germany in foreign policy and military matters. 

It was clear that this war would not have occurred if Western 
Europe had not regarded Belgium and Holland as a glacis. Because 
of their geographical position, any European conflict became a disaster 
for both of these countries. It was not possible for them to escape from 
the course of events. 

To be sure, Belgian governmental circles, as it appeared from the 
documents discovered? had been in collusion with England and 


* See vol. rx of this series, document No. 214, footnotes 2 and 3; cf. German 
White Book No. 5, Weitere Dokwmente zur Kriegsausweitungspolitik der West- 
michte: Die Generalstabsbesprechungen Englands und Frankreichs mit Belgien 
und den Niederlanden (Berlin, 1940). 
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France. In no circumstances would Germany permit Belgium to be . 
used again as a springboard for an attack on the Reich or on the 
European Continent. The struggle for which the Western democ- 
racies had been preparing for years had been forced upon Germany. 

In these circumstances the Reich had to hold all of the Western 
democracies responsible for that which had happened, i.e., the people 
of those countries must answer for the consequences of the policies 
. pursued by their governments. 

- He wanted to anticipate the objection that Belgium was not re- 
sponsible by remarking that in Germany a distinction was made be- 
tween the will of the King and the actions of the Belgian Government. 

.The Belgian Government had not been really neutral. It had will- 
ingly played the role which had been assigned to it by England and 
-France. It had been prepared to simulate neutrality until the con- 
centration of the British and French Armies was completed and to 
defend itself during the attack of these two Armies on Germany until 
all of the Allied units were at their assigned positions. 

Emphasizing again his numerous efforts on behalf of peace the 
Fiihrer declared that the new order to be established by Germany 
would prevent the recurrence of war within 20 years and in this way 
would render a service to Europe and particularly to the smaller 
states like Belgium and Holland, because it would eliminate those 

- ever-recurring tensions, threats, and intrigues once and for all. 

King Leopold asked the Fiihrer whether he could assure him that 
Belgium’s political independence would be restored. He realized 
that Belgium in return would have to conclude certain agreements 
in the military field and in foreign policy. The Belgians loved their 
independence above everything and they wanted above all to choose 
their own rulers by themselves. He (Leopold) had looked forward 
to this meeting with the Fiihrer full of confidence because he was 
able to appreciate the great work which the Fiihrer was engaged in 
carrying out and because he realized the latter’s efforts to grant 
Europe a durable peace on the basis of justice, cooperation, and the 
solidarity of peoples. The Belgians would certainly support such a 
goal. e 

However, one would have to avoid anything that might fide 
them resentful. The Fihrer knew from his own observation Bel- 
gium’s tragic memories of the War of 1914-1918. The reaction of 
the Belgian population to the German invasion in 1940 had been 
entirely different from that of 1914. In Belgium there had been the 
impression that the morale of the new German Army was entirely 
different from that of the Army of the World War. Since the 28th 

of May, however, a ‘change had been noticeable in public opinion. 
Not being a diplomat, he wanted in all frankness to call things by 
their right names. The change in public opinion had been produced, 
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for one thing, by the fact that some doubt had been raised on the 
German side regarding the preservation of Belgian independence. 
The Belgians had a very keen sense of this attitude. In the second - 
place, certain extremist elements who unfortunately were serving 
only their own personal interests and in no way represented the 
country had been favored by Germany. They did not even possess 
the confidence of the Flemings. Furthermore, in spite of the diffi- 
cult food situation, food had been shipped out of Belgium. Also, 
war contributions of considerable proportions had had to be paid. 
Finally, the influence of the Belgian refugees from France, all of 
whom had been adherents of the old regime, had been a very un- 
favorable one. The situation which had been thus produced disturbed 
him a great deal. If any assurance could be given to the Belgians 
regarding their independence, their mood would change at once. In 
that case the desire for cooperation with Germany on a voluntary 
basis would come to the fore. This could be obtained from the Bel- 
gians without any further difficulty by guaranteeing their independ- 
ence. Besides, he would point out that British propaganda in 
Belgium was actively exploiting the uncertainty with regard to the 
question of independence. It was only natural that the Belgian people 
should follow more willingly those who guaranteed Belgian inde- 
pendence in the case of their victory than those who were silent upon 
this point. ; 
The Fiihrer replied that he considered the following to be the 
real reason for the change in Belgian public opinion: In Belgium, 
as in all of the Western democracies, propaganda lies about Germany 
and the German soldiery had been spread for years. These lies had 
increased more and more, particularly since 1933. Thus the German 
soldier had been described as a subhuman beast who senselessly de- 
stroyed everything in his lust for blood. Then when the German 
troops advanced into Belgium they had conducted themselves in an 
exceedingly disciplined fashion and had thereby surprised the in- 
habitants very much. Subsequently, however, this restraint was in- 
terpreted in Belgium as weakness and a certain refractory attitude 
was shown the German authorities. The occupation authorities 
merely issued such orders as were absolutely necessary, and if one 
compared their conduct with the behavior of the Allied occupation 
authorities in the Rhineland, in the Saar, and in The Palatinate 
after the end of the war (whereas the war was still going on now), 
the treatment of the population by the German authorities was far 
better than the treatment meted out to the German population at the 
time by the Allied authorities in the occupied area and by the Allied 
commissions in unoccupied Germany. For example, there had been 
some 17,000 cases of rape in the Rhineland alone. Probably not a 
single such case had occurred in Belgium this time. By all means, 
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however, the perpetrator would have been immediately shot. War 
naturally brought hardships along with it. But Germany had not 
wanted this war and was fighting it only in order to eliminate any 
English influence from the European Continent in the future. In- 
stead of yielding to English propaganda the Belgians ought to have 
understood that England was principally to blame for all of their 
difficulties. 

King Leopold replied that of course public opinion was never 
governed by mature consideration. He admitted that, just as in 
other countries, public opinion in Belgium, too, was subject to the 
most ridiculous influences. It was a fact, however, that if anyone 
heard over the radio from England the assurance that Belgium’s in- 
dependence would be secure after a British victory this would have 
a very definite influence on him and on all others who heard it also. 
Therefore the clarification of the question of independence was of 
extreme importance for the attitude of public opinion. 

As for the food situation, the Belgian people were absolutely able 
(and they had indeed proved this in the past) to endure privations. 
But they quite naturally objected to injustice. The difficulties arose 
from the fact that the rations given the Belgians were much smaller 
than those issued in Germany and that the whole rationing plan to 
a large extent had a purely fictitious character, since often nothing 
was available for distribution on the basis of the ration cards. 
Furthermore, in spite of the want prevailing in the country, food and 
raw materials were constantly being exported. 

The Fihrer replied that in the area occupied by Germany, from 
the North Cape to the Spanish border, certainly no one was going 
to go hungry. The carrying out of a rationing system, however, was 
“a matter of national discipline for both the buyers and sellers. Pen- 
alties alone did not do much good in that respect, it was the general 
discipline which was decisive. Just recently similar difficulties had 
confronted Spain and in that country, too, the lack of general disci- 
pline had presented an almost insuperable difficulty for the rationing 
system. The exports from Belgium affected only raw materials 
which were necessary for the conduct of the war, materials which 
were requisitioned from the German public as well. The Fihrer 
pointed out that he himself had delivered up his utensils made of 
copper and other metals important for the war. 

Furthermore, during the rapid war of movement, while the roads 
were still mostly in a state of disrepair and were needed for urgent 
transport of munitions, the troops had had to be supplied Jocally. 
The German soldiers had also won a certain right to live off the land 
itself, inasmuch as they had rescued the larger part of the Belgian 
cattle which they had found wandering about in the fields unguarded. 
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Besides, there had to be a certain amount of adjustment between 
the different countries. Thus, for example, Holland had a surplus 
of fats, while Belgium had a more favorable position with respect’ to 
vegetables and agricultural food products. ; 

The Fiihrer.then again spoke of his efforts on behalf of peace. He 
mentioned the various peace offers and emphasized that Germany had 
made no demands on the Western Powers. When American Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, on the occasion of his visit to Ger- 
many, had asked him about Germany’s war aims, he had replied that 
those aims consisted in the restoration of peace.’ 

In the further course of the conversation King Leopold brought up a 
proposal for an economic organization. The present situation was not 
very satisfactory from the administrative point of view. The depart- 
ments were being administered by secretaries general, who had no lead- 
ing official over them, but were all operating as equals. As a result, 
there was a lack of unity and leadership in the whole administration ; 
effects of this were increased by the fact that there was no economic 
expert among the secretaries general. Accordingly he (Leopold) was 
proposing that an economic council be organized in Belgium which 
would be composed of Belgian experts representing the various _ 
branches of the economic life of the country as for example, agriculture, 
industry, labor, commerce, and banking. This economic council would | 
be in a position to exercise a unifying influence in the economic field. 
It would have three main tasks to fulfill: 

1. To develop the Belgian economy within the limits of its 
possibilities ; 

2. To take care of the food supply; 


3. To act as a sort of link between the Belgians and the occupying 
power. Such an economic council, which would be nominated and 
chosen by the Belgians, could exercise an extraordinarily favorable 
influence on the development of the general situation. 


In response to a question interjected by the Fiihrer as to the method 
by which the members of this economic council would be chosen, King 
Leopold replied that the nominations should be made by the secretaries 
general. The Fiibrer promised to consider the matter. 

Next King Leopold brought up the question of the prisoners of war 
and he asked whether their release could not be considered and he 
recalled that on the occasion of the visit of his sister, the Crown 
Princess of Italy, the Fithrer had expressly reserved this matter for a 
discussion with King Leopold.* 

The Fuhrer replied that Germany urgently required the labor of the 
prisoners of war. In the German Reich there was a grave deficiency in 

*See vol. vitt of this series, document No. 649; cf. Foreign Relations of the 


United States, 1940, vol. 1, pp. 43-50. 
“See document No. 183. 
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manpower, in contrast to Belgium, where unemployment was begin- - 
ning to become a serious problem. The prisoners of war were indis- 
pensable for getting in the old harvest and for cultivating the fields 
for next year. Since Belgium, too, was dependent on the production 
of German agriculture for her food supply, the Belgian prisoners of 

_ war were in this way working indirectly in the interest of their own — 
country also.. Perhaps it would be undesirable for reasons of domestic 
politics, too, to release the prisoners of war all at once. In France the 
Pétain Government would certainly encounter major political difficul- 
ties if the French prisoners of war were released. In Belgium their 
return. would at least be felt in an increased unemployment figure, with 
all the resultant disadvantages. It was being envisaged, however, to 
release a certain number of Belgian prisoners of war, specifically 
those who were known even earlier to have adopted a favorable atti- 
-. tude toward Germany. This would primarily involve Flemings. 

Toa question from King Leopold as to whether something could not 
be done for the captured Belgian officers, the Fiihrer replied that they 
would have to remain in captivity until the conclusion of peace: 

King Leopold then advanced the idea of setting up in Belgium, for 
the maintenance of internal peace and order, a small army of from 10 
to 15 thousand men who would be armed with rifles only, so that it 
would be available to the Belgian Government as a ready instrument at 
the conclusion of peace. To this the Fiihrer replied that as long as the 
war lasted, this idea could not be taken into consideration. 

In conclusion King Leopold summed up again the three proposals 
which he had brought forward, namely, the declaration with regard 
' to independence, the food supply, and the return of the prisoners of 
war. Regarding the first point he repeated the view which he had 
previously expressed, that it would be well if some kind of reassuring 
statement were made to the Belgian people and English propaganda 
counteracted in this way. He stated in this connection that the Dutch 
had obtained such a statement from Seyss-Inquart and that the lack 
of such a statement in Belgium was therefore of course the more 
disquieting. 

The Fiihrer declared that there must be some misunderstanding « on | 
that point, for so far as he knew the Dutch had been given no state- 
ment of that kind. He could only refer to the possibility that Bel- 
- gium would occupy a position of some sort within the framework 
of economic and political cooperation with the German Reich. Such 
a statement, however, could not be issued before the public at large, 
since it would certainly be interpreted as a sign of weakness, In 
establishing the new order in Europe, Germany did not have the 
intention of standardizing everything that could be standardized, 
but wanted only to bring into a unified system what was absolutely — 
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required for the necessary cooperation. In any event there should 
not be regulations about everything under the sun. 

In conclusion the Fiihrer emphasized how gratified he had been 
with the decision of the Belgian King to put an end to the struggle 
and thereby prevent the annihilation of the Belgian Army. It had 
also been a good thing that the King had remained with his Army 
and in the country. The King of Norway and the Queen of the 
Netherlands would certainly not return to their thrones anymore, 
while he could assure King Leopold that Germany would not under- 
take anything against the existence of the Belgian royal house. 

At the conclusion of the conference they had tea with Minister of _ 
State Meissner, Ambassador d’Avignon,® and the rest of the King’s 
entourage.® 

*Vicomte Jacques Davignon, Belgian Minister, later Ambassador in Ger- 
many, 1936-1940. 

* Accounts of the meeting at the Berghof by the King himself and by Am- 
bassador Davignon are printed in Recueil de documents établi par le Secretariat 
du Roi concernant la période 1986-1949, pp. 406-409. For additional documents 


dealing with the Hitler-King Leopold meeting and with the accuracy of the 
accounts of this meeting, see ibid., pp. 409-429. 
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66/46234~44 
Memorandum by an.O ficial of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


RAM 45 | [Undated.] 


Recorp or THE ConVERSATION BETWEEN THE Retcu Foreren Minister 
AND THE SPANISH Foreign Minister, Serrano SuNer, on NoveMBER 
19, 1940, ar Hore BercHtescapENER Hor rv BEeRcHTESGADEN 


Referring to the detailed discussion with the Fiihrer,’ the Reich 
Foreign Minister again emphasized how important it was to act as 
quickly as possible. He assumed that Serrano Sufier would get in 
touch with Franco immediately after his return, and he proposed 
that the result of the conversation with the Spanish Chief of State 
be communicated to Berlin via Ambassador Stohrer in order that 
preparations could be begun immediately. The problem in its details 
had been clarified in yesterday’s conversation with the Fiihrer. He 
(the Reich Foreign Minister) merely wished to emphasize again his 
conviction that the future cooperation between Germany and Spain 
would be a great success for Spain and would bring the gratification 
of her wishes. 

With regard to the delivery of grain and raw material to Spain, 
the Reich Foreign Minister proposed to Serrano Suiier that he send a 
representative to Berlin to arrange the details. Furthermore, he 


7 See document No. 352. 
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urged that, Ambassador von Stohrer on his return to Madrid telegraph 
a code word to Berlin, which would in effect signify that Franco was 
in agreement with the ideas of the Fiihrer, ie., was prepared to enter 
the war at the moment Germany gave notice that she had concluded 
the necessary military preparations. In the next few days the mili- 
tary authorities would promptly begin the required preliminary study, 
which could then be supplemented by negotiations between the au- 
thorities concerned on both sides. The goal to be sought in so doing 
would be to block off the Mediterranean completely during this winter 
and to destroy the English Mediterranean fleet. Germany would see 
to that. 

It was of great importance that the Canary Islands remain firmly 
in the hands of the Spaniards. This question also would still have 
to be considered in consultation with the military experts. 

The Reich Foreign Minister then gave Serrano Sufier a picture of 
the general political situation with special] reference to the Molotov 
visit. Germany was at the present time engaged in forming as big a 
coalition as possible, a kind of world coalition against England, on 
the basis of the Tripartite Pact. The development in this direc- 
tion was proceeding favorably and rapidly. In the next few weeks a 
number of other states would join the Tripartite Pact. It was con- 
ceivable that: within a reasonable space of time Russia would also 
in an outwardly unmistakable form declare herself in agreement 
with the goal of the Tripartite Pact, ie., against extension of the 
war and for the re-establishment of peace. It had not yet been deter- 
mined specifically in what form this would occur. Molotov had, how- 
ever, declared in Berlin that Russia by and large was entirely sym- 
pathetic toward this policy 

In the German view the war was already won and the Reich could 
no longer be deprived of victory. The English would continue to be 
bombed day and night, and in the course of the next weeks and months 
Germany would weaken England wherever she could. As a practical 
matter it was merely a question of forcing England as quickly as 
possible to admit that she had lost the war. In order further to shat- 
ter England’s morale she would in ever-increasing measure be politi- 
cally isolated from the world, Either England would collapse this 
very winter, thus ending the war, or she would continue to resist, and 
then the Fiihrer was prepared, as soon as weather conditions per- 
mitted, to deliver the decisive blow, which had hitherto not been pos- 
sible because of the bad weather. It was not out of the question that 
this might still happen in the course of the winter. 

England had two hopes: Russia and America. Russia was com- 
pletely eliminated as a factor of support for England. He was firmly 


? See document No. 420. 
* See document No. 326. 
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convinced that Russia would not join any combination in favor of 
England in this war. Stalin was too shrewd to permit Russia to be 
hitched to the English wagon and knew that this would mean the final 
destruction of the Soviet Union and his regime. The Russian Army, 
which was not very strong, could in no case withstand the strongest 
concentration of military power, such as Germany had assembled in 
herhands. Therefore, Stalin had embarked on the only sensible road 
and arrived at an understanding with Germany. Germany, who 
had nothing against Russia, was glad to meet him halfway on this 
road. 

Concerning America the following could be stated: The Navy could 
offer no substantial support, since the principal part of it had to be 
stationed in the Pacific Ocean, and the completion of the so-called 
two-ocean project would require at least 10 years. The Army was of 
no consequence, since Germany would not even permit it to land in 
Europe. In the air America was already furnishing England aid by 
sending pilots and airplanes. No very great change would be brought 
about here by a more active participation in the conflict on the part of 
America, since the completion of the airplane program would require 
at least 2 to 3 years. Therefore the aid to England by means of 
American airplane deliveries caused Germany very little worry. She 
would, moreover, take the necessary steps to prevent as many ships as 
possible from arriving in England. On the whole the U-boat pro- 
gram was just beginning tooperate. Most of the U-boats had thus far 
been used principally for training purposes. Henceforth, however, 
the number of U-boats sent against the enemy would increase from 
month tomonth. Terrible blows would be dealt English shipping, so 
that not much material could reach England from America by way of 
transport. Germany was watching developments with supreme calm. 
It was a matter of complete indifference to her whether the United 
States entered the war or not. Regarding the outcome of this war, 
i. e., German victory, nothing could now be altered. Whether the 
Americans would really take an active part in the war was, more- 
over, uncertain, for, in view of the world coalition which Germany 
was gradually assembling, the United States would, upon active 
intervention in the war, practically have to declare war on the whole 
world. This would be difficult even for Roosevelt. 

A number of other states would join the Tripartite Pact. A way 
was being found by which Russia could also be enrolled in the combi- 
nation. If this succeeded there was hope that Turkey, too, could be 
drawn into the sphere of this world coalition. These questions would 
be further clarified in the course of the winter and Serrano Suiier 
would be kept currently informed by Ambassador von Stohrer. 
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Since the conclusion of the alliance with England and France,‘ 
Turkey had undergone a certain evolution in her foreign policy. 
After her ally, France, had dropped out as a result of defeat this sum- 
mer, Turkey became more and more insecure, especially after the hard 
blows which Germany dealt England. According to the letter of the © 
treaty of alliance, Turkey ought actually to be in the war against the 
Axis Powers already. She had, however, not taken this road, but had 
withdrawn step by step from the alliance with England and France. 
Although Turkey had often stressed her loyalty to the alliance out- 
wardly, she had really returned to a kind of neutrality. In this con- 
nection it was significant that Mr. Eden, who in conjunction with his 
trip to Egypt * had also planned a visit to Ankara, had plainly been 
_ rebuffed. There was reason to suppose that this evolution of Turkish 
foreign policy would be strengthened and that in the course of the 
next few months the members of the Tripartite Pact and their 
friends would be drawn closer to Turkey. In this manner Turkey 
would be led back completely to her old neutrality. This would also 
neutralize the Anglo-Turkish alliance. Without wishing to make any 
definite predictions, he believed that during the winter the strategic 
and political situation in the Mediterranean would develop in such a 
way that Turkey would gladly embark on the road to absolute 
neutrality. 

Within the framework of this policy, the closing of the Mediter- 
ranean at Gibraltar was of great importance and would hasten the 
. formation of the world coalition. England would thereby be com- 
pletely isolated, and the hopelessness of the struggle would be made 
perfectly plain to America, with the result that a quick ending of the 
war would be assured. But this meant a great future for Spain. 

Serrano Sufier thanked the Reich Foreign Minister for his state- 
ments concerning the general situation, which he did not wish to dis- 
cuss any further because it was late and since, moreover, most of the 
points had already been discussed in the conversation with the 
Fiihrer. 

He merely wished to remark that Spain had different reports from 
those of Germany concerning the possibilities of the delivery of 
American aviation material to England. According to them, the aid 
~ that England was receiving in this field was very considerable and 
would increase more and more with constantly decreasing periods of 
delay. For that reason he rejoiced all the more over the increase in 
German U-boat warfare. 

The Reich Foreign Minister characterized the figures generally 
used regarding American airplane production as propaganda data and 
stressed that the real production in America, according to the infor- 
mation which Germany had in regard thereto, was considerably below 


* See vol. vir of this series, document No. 287 and footnote 1. 
5 den bad arrived in Cairo on Oct. 15. He returned to England Nov. 8. 
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these figures. As a countermeasure against America’s aid, Germany 
had expanded her own production program on a gigantic scale—in 
fact, many times her former productive capacity—and was from day 
to day attacking the motor and airplane industry in England more 
vigorously. Finally Serrano Suiier turned to the grain question. He 
understood why Germany made the supplying of Spain with grain 
dependent on the code-word telegram of Ambassador von Stohrer, in 
which the latter would inform’Germany of the agreement of the Cau- 
dillo to Germany’s plan. He (Serrano Suiier), however, wished to 
utilize the time of military preparations in order to import from 
England and America the greatest possible amount of grain to cover 
the deficit in the supply. In this manner Germany’s situation would 
also be indirectly alleviated, since she would be required to place cor- 
respondingly less grain at the disposal of Spain, which in view of 
Germany’s other obligations in the Netherlands, Belgium, and in 
other areas occupied by her, would be very advantageous. There was, 
consequently, a mutual German-Spanish interest in the importation 
of quantities of grain from the democratic countries. For this reason 
he wished to make the following proposal: Germany should deliver 
100,000 tons of grain to Switzerland in exchange for the amount im- 
ported by Switzerland from overseas via Portugal. These 100,000 
tons of grain in Portugal would instead be delivered to Spain.® At 
the same time, a token quantity of grain of about 5,000 tons would be 
brought in over the French-Spanish border from the occupied French 
area. Thus, for a long time, trains and trucks hauling grain would 
be seen by the Spanish public rolling into the country over both the 
Spanish-Portuguese border and the Franco-Spanish border. This 
Serrano Suier wished to utilize in two ways: 
1) as an antidote to the anti-German propaganda, carried on by 
England and Anglophile circles in Spain, which sought to con- 
vince the Spanish people that the prevailing famine and shortage 
were due to exports of foodstuffs from Spain to Germany; 
2) as an inducement to England to facilitate grain deliveries on 
her part, too, since the neutrality of Spain was a matter of ex- 
ceedingly great importance to her. In 1 or 2 months he (Ser- 
rano Suter) hoped in this way to import 400,000 tons from the 
sterling countries. The Reich Foreign Minister admitted the 
correctness of Serrano Sufier’s reflections and promised to con- 
sider with the proper officials of the Reich Food Ministry the 


practicability thereof, after he had obtained in principle the con- 
sent of the Fiihrer to this arrangement. er 


The conversation was ended in a friendly atmosphere and the Reich 


Foreign Minister thereupon accompanied Serrano Suir to the rail- 
road station. 


Scusopr 
Minister 
* See documents Nos. 340 and 444. 
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No. 358 


121/120174 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


Berti; November 19, 1940. 

General Thomas, Head of the War Economy and Armaments Office 
of the OKW, today had Colonel Hiinermann ? explain to me the great 
interest of the OKW in an early conclusion of the political conversa- 
tions pending with the French Government. The capacity of indus- 
try in unoccupied France must be utilized to the fullest extent pos- 
. sible for German armaments orders, for example, for antiaircraft 
guns, airplane engines, chemical warfare agents, etc. The French 
Government, which by the Armistice Agreement was under no obliga- 
tion to do so, had agreed in principle to the voluntary acceptance of 
_ such orders, but, since the beginning of the political conversations, 
was holding back regarding the actual closing of the contracts, with 
- the express intention of waiting for the outcome of the political con- 
_ versations. If production could not soon be got underway, execution 
of this portion of the armaments program according to schedule 
would be called into question. 

Submitted through the State Secretary to the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat with the request that the Foreign Minister be informed of 
the memorandum by teletype. 

Wirun 


+ Chairman of the subcommission for war industries of the German Armistice 
Commission. 


No. 359 


84/62136-39 
Memorandum by an Official of the Information Department 


Inf. 380 g. Beri, November 19, 1940. 
_ Subject: Propaganda toward America. 


“The re-election of Roosevelt and the ever-increasing support of 
England by the President’s policy to be expected in the future makes 
necessary a fundamental] re-examination of the German propaganda 
toward America. 


1This memorandum was submitted to the Foreign Minister and to a number 
of leading officials of the Foreign Ministry by Minister Altenburg on Nov, 21 
with a cover note pointing out that the memorandum had been prepared by 
the U. S. A. Division of the Foreign Ministry’s Information Department on the 
basis of the experience of the past year and after consultation with authoritative 
experts on conditions in the United States (84/62135). The document is un- 
signed but shows the name of Dr. von Trott zu Solz of the Information De- 
perenne at the ed 
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Large-scale actions (Tripartite Pact, visit by Molotov and the like) 
will not fail to have a striking effect on American public opinion in 
the future too, even if the German voice in the United States con- 
tinues to be suppressed. It is necessary, however, in order constantly 
to undermine the American will to go to war, to supplement the effect 
of such large-scale actions on public opinion by untiring, appropriat 
propaganda. " 

Direct propaganda actions in America of recognizably German 
origin exclude themselves for tactical reasons. The attempts so far 
repeatedly made up to this time without success, to make Ger- 
many the object of increased mass hatred because of her propa- 
ganda activity in America, have confirmed again and again the cor- 
rectness of the restraint and objectivity observed so far. Moreover, 
the fact that the U. S. A. has been practically ignored in German 
journalism has only increased the interest there in the strictly factual 
informational activity (documentary publications, periodicals, 
pamphlets, and current special activities) of the German Embassy 
and the New York Library of Information. Therefore this infor- 
mational activity work should be continued as long as at all possible 
and should be expanded qualitatively and quantitatively by increased 
support and supply of material. 

Beyond this narrow framework of exerting direct influence, how- 
ever, it seems most necessary to undermine, by indirect and camou- 
flaged actions, the psychological bases of the Anglo-American efforts 
to form a union. Changes in mood calculated to hamper warlike 
tendencies that can be effected in neutral spheres of interest of 
America (East Asia, South America, Europe)—éf at all possible 
without the German origin being recognizable—register on the nerv- 
ous American mass psyche via the world press, hungry as it is for 
sensation, more effectively than the best-planned direct propaganda. 

In order to avoid a scattering of the propaganda effort it is neces- 
sary to state clearly the suitable slogans for the struggle against an 
Anglo-American expansion of the war and to have all of the offices 
concerned with propaganda for America and overseas utilize them 
in a uniform way in the three above-mentioned areas. 

The following proposals are an attempt to define the general 
framework within which worthwhile separate actions could be 
started: 

I. Military propaganda: The obvious weakness of the developing 
Anglo-American bloc is in the military field. The inadequacy of the 
land Army and Air Force of the United States, compared with the 
possibilities for employment of the German Wehrmacht in Europe, 
is in glaring disproportion to the idea of “inexhaustible reserves” 
which is disseminated by the Anglo-American war propaganda. 
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In contrast to the presumed Anglo-Saxon naval supremacy, the 
American fleet, as is known, is not adequate either in quality or in 
quantity for the simultaneous defense of the eastern Asiatic and 
southern Atlantic danger zones, as long as the Japanese fleet exists 
and the British fleet is tied down by Germany and Italy. According 
to observations which have been confirmed again and again, an en- 
tirely false picture exists on this score, especially in overseas coun- 
tries: Therefore the inadequate military power of the U. S, A— 
particularly the irremediable gap in Anglo-American “naval suprem- 
acy”—must be hammered into the world consciousness through neutral 
radio stations and authors especially in East Asia and South America 
(and the Iberian peninsula) by word, picture, radio, and caricature 
with constant repetitions and variations. Through an increased utili- 
zation overseas of American publishers and agencies, etc., for pictures 

-and articles and through scientific and informational operations 
directed toward circles which study international politics, and toward 
large firms in America that are still in correspondence with Europe, 
we can most effectively strengthen and disseminate doubts as to the 
Anglo-American war potential, » 

'.. IL, Social propaganda: In contrast to the reactionary democ- 
racies, their unemployment, the distress of their farmers, etc., the new 
anti-capitalist Europe represents progress. Whereas in Germany the 
problem of the industrial worker is approaching a new solution and 
a progressive social and labor order will be developed in Europe 
under German leadership, stagnation and confusion with respect to 
these questions reigns in the Anglo-Saxon democracies. Thus Ameri- 
can and other mercenaries of the British who are sent, overseas do 
not die for progress but for reaction. 

: At least overseas we can hardly do without this social-propaganda , 
slogan for the reason that the Anglo-Saxon ideology of liberty all 
over the world, especially with respect to the colored peoples, refers 
to the belief in ‘Tiberal and social progress, and for the time being still 
with success. 

TIL. Cultural Sioned In contrast to the intellectual aticbbery 
of Anglo-Saxon and Jewish authors, who are stil] able to influence the 
attitudes of neutral countries to a large degree, the European struggle 
for a free, new organization represents the central cultural mae of our 
time. . 

Every visible success of a constructive participation of ‘the old 
European nations in this cultural reorganization breaks the presumed 
exclusiveness of the Anglo-Saxon cultural claim, in the eyes of the 
world overseas—especially of the non-British elements in the Western 
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Hemisphere. In view of such successes the Anglo-American war aim 
does not represent a liberation but a suppression of European culture. 

IV. Church propaganda: In the face of the most dangerous slogan 
of enemy propaganda, especially in America which tends toward re- 
ligious hysteria, namely a “crusade” against Germany proclaimed in 
the name of Christianity, we must point again and again to the highly 
un-Christian method of the food blockade. In particular it probably 
remains advisable not simply to reject church and other relief opera- 
tions the propaganda of which in America is directed against the 
impenetrability of the British blockade (Ecco, Quakers), and to a 
certain extent to have intermediaries from the churches exert influ- 
ence on church circles in neutral countries, which still impede the 
expansion of the war. The possibilities of exerting influence through 
Italian and Irish Catholicism should also be utilized in this connection. 

V. Economic propaganda: The strong emotional antagonisms, both 
political and in particular economic, between the two Anglo-Saxon 
Powers must be watched constantly and exploited in a suitable man- 
ner. A systematic exposure, particularly via East Asia and South 
America, of the latent Anglo-American conflicts of interest in mat- 
ters of currency, markets, etc., could result in undermining effectively 
the political credit of the union aspired to. 

Among the most effective influences in opposing the war is that of 
the plutocratic opposition to Roosevelt, which fears that he, like 
Churchill, will while prosecuting the war destroy democratic capital- 
ism and let the socialists play an important part in the government. 
Objective presentations of the inevitability of such a development 
will provide water for the mills of these opponents of the war in 
America, with whom contact should be kept so that influence may 
be exerted to such effect. 

VI. Atrocity propaganda: The experience of the first war year 
teaches that in contrast to 1914-18 an effective propaganda for Amer- 
ica cannot be carried on with the methods of atrocity campaigns, 
moral phrases, etc., used at that time; rather, only an objective dis- 
cussion of the facts in the manner mentioned gives promise of success. 
In making use of all of the points of view mentioned in the propa- 
ganda in East Asia, as well as in the propaganda in South America 
which is to be increased by way of the Iberian Peninsula, we should 
proceed from the principle, already stressed, that no German inten- 
tion to exert influence on the U. S. A. become recognizable, in order 
to produce a maximum effect. 

4618896046 
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No. 360 
2274/479696-98 
Minister Neubacher to Minister Clodius ~ 


Bucuarest, November 19, 1940. 


Dear Frrenp: I have just dictated a lengthy encoded telegram in 

which I am reporting on my activities to consolidate conditions in 
the field of the Rumanian economy. The time has come to put a stop 
to the anarchists and experimenters of the Guard. I discussed these 
matters yesterday with the Minister of Justice,? with General Anto- 
nescu and Cancicov * today, and today I shall also have a conversation 
with Cretzianu* Tomorrow I shall begin to discuss the problems 
with the leaders of the Guard. 
. From within the Guard there was a romantic and amateurish 
attempt at a Putsch by the old Codreanu and a few persons got 
accidentally killed> In a number of incidents Sima’s authority 
proved to be incomplete. For example, Caranfil was forced to resign 
(city gas and waterworks) by youths who kept up a clamor for hours. 
Sima’s intervention was of no avail; the revolutionary band invoked 
orders from other comrades. ; 

Only the General can restore order. Sima must help him do so 
and risk a split with his extremists. 

Krenner * told me today that the long absence of Dimitriuc’ is 
already becoming unpleasantly noticeable in the oil fields. The 
Ministry of Economics is being filled with young men who talk con- 
fusedly and do not have the faintest idea of economics and administra- 
tion. All they have is good will, which in difficult times is not enough. 
I recommend that you conclude the negotiations of the government 
committees as quickly as possible and give up working out in detail 
the individual credit operations. I think that the only right course 

politically is to publish the result of the negotiations of the govern- 
ment committees shortly after the visit of the General ® and leave the 
execution to current transactions. Perhaps Cancicov can remain a few 
days longer in Berlin and sign the final protocol. Dimitriuc and 


1This was Bucharest telegram No. 2138 dispatched Nov. 20 (271/177245~46). 

* Mihai Antonescu. 

* Rumanian Minister of Economics. a 

“Rumanian Minister of Finance. 

* Bucharest telegram No. 2090 of Nov. 15 had reported an armed attempt of 
members of the Iron Guard led by the father of Codreanu to seize a building in 
Bucharest (182/85637-38). See document No. 41, footnote 3. 

‘Ernst Krenner headed an office in Bucharest which_dealt with the technical 
side of German petroleum imports from Rumania. 

™ Under State Secretary in charge of petroleum questions in the Rumanian Eco- 
nomics Ministry. 

®*'The reference is to Antonescu’s forthcoming visit to Berlin. See documents 
Nos. 380, 381, 387, 388, and 389, 
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Rasmirita® are to return soon. Dimitriuc’s room was prudently 
occupied by M. Petra, whose friends are announcing the removal of 
Dimitriuc. General Antonescu promised me today that he would be 
retained, 

My main pedagogical task consists in making it clear to the Guard- 
ists that there is no place in the new Europe for an isolated revolu- 
tionary laboratory and that the Guard will be working in a vacuum 
unless it finds its way to the nascent Greater Reich and recognizes the 
law of development of the new Europe. The Guard must at the 
moment be protected from itself; otherwise it will soon lose its already 
severely impaired credit. 

I expect that with my cooperation the growing disorder will be 
suppressed in the next few weeks; otherwise I should have to propose 
the immediate suspension of all economic advisory activities. In 
that case no other course would be left to us than waiting for the 
moment when we no longer advise here but command. 

Heil Hitler! 
Yours, etc. NEUBACHER 


* Chairman of the Rumanian Government committee for economic negotiations 
with Germany. : 


No. 361 
64/44389 
The Ambassador in Brazil to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
Rio pe JaNEmRO, November 20, 1940—1: 59 a, m. 
No, 1263 of November 19 Received November 20—11: 40 a. m. 


The Foreign Minister + told me in reply to an inquiry that I made 
in the course of conversation with regard to rumors of the cession of 
bases by the Uruguayan Government to the United States? that he 
could not believe that such an agreement would materialize, The 
Brazilian standpoint was, in any case, that the naval and air bases 
now existing or to be built would in case of war be available to all 
American countries on the basis of Pan-American agreements. There 
could be no question, therefore, of a cession to one country, in this 
case, the United States. Just as little would Brazil suffer another 
power to establish or finance bases on her soil in times of peace. He 
knew that Argentina shared this viewpoint. The Uruguayan Foreign 
Minister * had on his last visit in Rio de Janeiro expressed the same 
view. 





1 Oswaldo Aranha. 
* See document No, 327 and footnote 1. 
* Alberto Guani. 
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' Conversations between the Brazilian and North American military 
were of an informative and contingent character. 
' Simultaneously by airmail to all American Missions, 


oy oo No. 362 
104/112658 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
+. Telegram : 
MOST URGENT - - Moscow, November 20, 1940—8: 57 p. m. 
SECRET Received November kd 745 p.m. 


No. 2506 of November 20 


M. Molotov had me informed today that the Soviet Government has 
decided to recall Shkvartsev from his post and appoint Dekanozov 
in his place as Ambassador of the USSR in Berlin. ‘The Soviet Gov- 
ernment requests the agrément for Dekanozov. 

Vladimir Dekanozov is personally known to the Fiihrer and the 
Foreign Minister through Molotov’s visit to Berlin. -Dekanozov be- 
came Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs in June 1939, shortly 
after Molotov took over the Foreign Commissariat. By nationality 
Dekanozov is a Georgian, that is, a fellow countryman of Stalin, 
whose confidence he obviously enjoys. During the preparations for 
the annexation of the. Baltic States by the Soviet Union, the Soviet 
Government sent Dekanozov on a special mission to Kaunas. Deka- 
nozoy is married to a good-looking Caucasian woman with a pleasing 
personality? 
~ Dekanozov has apparently been designated to continue the diplo- 
matic negotiation of the problems discussed with Molotov in Berlin.? 

-We have here no‘reservations about giving the agrément for 
Dekanozov. I would appreciate if I were enabled to inform Molotov 
of Germany’s consent at the earliest opportunity.* ‘ 

ScHULENBURG 


2 Additional biographical material on Dekanozov was submitted by Schuler: 
burg in report A 5120 of Nov. 26 (104/112718-19). 
+A confidential report of statements made by the Tass representative in Berlin 
to the New York Timea representative in Berlin concerning | the significance of the 
Dekanozov appointment was transmitted to the Embassy i in Moscow on Nov. 29 
(instruction Pol. V 1410 g. Rs. : 1447/364987-88). 
?The agrément for Pekancne® was ee in teearara No. 2184 of Nov. 21 
(104/112659). 
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No. 363 


265/172498 : 
The Chargé @Affaires in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram — 


MOST URGENT Awnxara, November 20, 1940. 
No. 945 of November 20 ‘Received November 21—12:30 a. m. 


With reference to my telegram No. 936 of November 18.7 

The political situation here, which had become somewhat calmer 
as a result of Germany’s keeping out of the Italian-Greek conflict, 
has again become very tense owing to the alleged Papen interview and 
the trip of King Boris. The Turks see in the Papen interview an 
ultimatum designed to make Turkey line up with the new order in 
Europe and declare that they would rather fight than submit to 
such a demand. They are, moreover, greatly alarmed at the possi- 
bility that the Russians in order to get to the Persian Gulf may 
choose the shorter route via Turkish territory and Iraq.. The Turkish 
press, in so far as it expresses any opinion at all on the interview, 
takes a very negative attitude. In connection with the trip of the 
King of Bulgaria the Turks fear that Germany will force Bulgaria 
to intervene [in the war]. 

The well-known deputy, Esmer, who is one of the most radical 
supporters of Anglo-Turkish cooperation, told a confidential agent 
that in certain circumstances the Turks were willing to cooperate 
amicably with Germany, but must reject aes any alignment 
with Italy. 

Kron 


*This telegram had forwarded to Berlin the text of a news report from 
Berlin published by a Turkish news agency about a speech made by Papen 
before a gathering of representatives of the foreign press in Berlin. The 
agency report cited various statements allegedly made by Papen regarding 
Turkey's relations with Germany, Italy, and Soviet Russia. (265/172493-94) _ 

On Nov. 19, an official of the Turkish Embassy asked the Deputy Director of ~ 
the Foreign Ministry’s Press Department for a copy of the speech. He was 
told that Papen's statements had been made off the record in an informal meet- 
ing with the foreign journalists and were not intended for publication; besides 
the published version contained a number of errors. (Braun von Stumm 
memorandum: 265/172491) 

® See document No. 378 and footnote 2. 
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: | No. 364 
65/45660 
The State Secretary to the Legation in Iran 
Telegram 
No. 485 Bertin, November 20, 1940. 


zu Pol. VIT 1094.3 
Drafting Officer: Counselor Melchers. 

With reference to your telegram No. 539 of Nveeate 18. 

The Iranian Minister here* and Sayah, the Director General of 
the Iranian Foreign Ministry, have expressed similar concern to 
me.* I replied that I knew nothing that would justify this concern. 
It was correct, however, that there was complete accord between us 
and Soviet Russia, and it was a fact that English intrigues against 
a policy of the Russians parallel to the policy of the Tripartite Pact 
were fruitless, 

I suggest that at your post you refer to my conversation and use it 
for guidance in your conversations.§ 

Weizsicker 


1 Pol. VIT 1094: Cf. document No. 350, footnote 1. 
* Document No. 350. - ; 
* Moussa Noury-Esfandiary. 
‘This was recorded by Weizsicker on Noy. 18 (65/45242). 
*In telegram No. 550 of Nov. 23, Ettel reported that he had carried out this 
Geen which had “a calming effect” on the Iranian Minister President 
65/45661) 


No. 365 


66 /46204-15 . 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


No. 39° Bertin, November 26, 1940. 


Recorp or THE ConversATION BeTwEEN THE FtHrer anp THE Hon- 

. GARIAN Minister Present, Count TELext, IN THE PRESENCE OF 
THE German Foreign Mrnisrer anp Count CsAxy, IN VIENNA ON 
Novemser 20, 1940 


At the beginning of the conversation, the Fiihrer expressed in warm 
terms his satisfaction with the accession of Hungary to the Tripartite 
Pact.t He then gave a short survey of the world situation. The war 
had undoubtedly been decided in favor of Germany. It was only a 
matter of when England would concede her defeat. Russia and 
America were Great Britain’s only hope. American shipments, how- 
ever, could not get completely under way before the winter of 1941-42 


* See Editors’ Note, p. 208. 
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The American aviation industry could not be developed so rapidly. 
Moreover, armaments industries in England were being destroyed to 
such an extent by the Luftwaffe that very considerable losses 
were sustained in that field which could hardly be compensated for by 
America. 

Germany had treaties with Russia; nevertheless, he (the Fihrer) 
relied more on instruments of actual power. In the spring the 
German Army would have 230 divisions, 186 of which would be first- 
class assault divisions, 20 armored divisions, 4 armored brigades, and 
12 motorized divisions. He saw in this military power the best 
guarantee that nothing could be changed in the situation as it existed 
today. 

Despite the German-Russian treaty one had to realize that Russia’s 
conduct was either Bolshevist or Russian nationalist, depending on 
the situation. She always hoisted the flag that was at the time the 
most effective. With Slavic countries, such as Yugoslavia, for ex- 
ample, Russia would pose as a Slavic nationalist power, while with 
non-Slavic countries she would present herself as the champion of 
the proletariat. Nevertheless he would try in some way or other to 
bring her into the great worldwide coalition that stretched from 
Yokohama to Spain. For, in contrast to Imperial Germany, he did 
not subscribe to the principle of “many enemies, much honor” 
[Viel Feind’ viel Ehr’] but was of the opinion that the soldier should 
be aided by politics and that Germany should win as many friends 
and allies as possible. 

In connection with the settlement of interests with Russia, the 
Fithrer mentioned confidentially that he had to inform the Russians 
with regard to Finland, that another war in the Baltic would be 
intolerable for Germany, that from the psychological standpoint, too, 
Germany could not look on if Finland became involved in a war.? 
The latter was, moreover, an important supplier of nickel and lumber, 
and the Baltic, as one of the few available commercial seas, together 
with the countries that border on it, had to be kept quiet. 

In connection with the Balkan problem, the Fiihrer mentioned the 
question of the Straits. A revision of the Montreux Convention ® 
was necessary, and Germany would welcome an arrangement between 
Russia and Turkey on this question. The Black Sea, as an inland 
sea, had to be made into a kind of gigantic harbor for the adjacent 
countries, in which these states would have free and unimpeded entry 
and egress. 

In this connection the Russians had expressed the desire to give 
Bulgaria a guarantee? Germany had an important interest here: 


: re document No. 328. 
or the official text of the Convention, see League of Nati 
cae gu ations Treaty Series, 
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to secure her supply of petroleum from Rumania. She not only had 
to supply her own needs of this fuel, but also those of the Scandi- 
navian countries, Holland, Belgium, France,and Spain. Russia hung 
like a threatening cloud on the horizon and, as he had said, assumed 
either an imperialist, Russian nationalist appearance or appeared in 
Communist international guise, depending on the countries involved. 
But since the Russians could, on the other hand, think realistically, it 
would perhaps be possible to divert them to the South Asiatic con- 
tinent as a Russian sphere of influence. All this had been made more 
difficult as a result of Italy’s war with Greece. Italy had, unfortu- 
nately, taken this enterprise too lightly and had begun the attack in 
a very unfavorable season. The setback was unimportant in the light 
of the situation as a whole and would soon again be offset. In no 
case would Germany tolerate England’s gaining a foothold in 
Salonika. Here there was still the memory of an unsettled ac- 
count from the World War. The moment might therefore come 
when Germany would be forced to resort to armed intervention in 
order to relieve Italy and drive the British out of Greece. Here they 
were all in the same boat, which no one could leave. If the Germans 
left the Balkans, Russia would march in, just as happened in the 
Baltic. Any vacuum that might develop would be filled immediately 
by Russia. It was Germany’s aim to keep southeastern Europe Euro- - 
pean. Germany therefore had to do everything to make Italy’s situ- — 
ation easier. In terms of strength, the coalition now fighting on 
Germany’s side could not be beaten. Germany and Italy together 
had 300 divisions. Sixty or seventy more divisions were being sup- 
plied by Hungary, Spain, and other friendly countries. Japan had 
100 divisions. Againét this strength of 500 divisions, the aa had 
only very little to show. 

In connection with the Egyptian question, the Fuhrer remarked 
that the British fleet must. be expelled from the Mediterranean. He 
was happy to be able to help the Duce in all these tasks now, since 
the latter by his attitude had been extraordinarily helpful to Ger- 
many. If one wanted to be just, Germany and Hungary especially 
ought to be very grateful to the Duce. It would be very dangerous 
' if, as a result of a moment’s weakness, Russia should actively enter 
the conflict. England would undoubtedly do everything to induce 
her to do so and perhaps even offer her the whole of the Balkans in 
return. 

Count Csiky here recalled that in the year 1916, when England’s - 
situation, after all, was much better ea at present, she had offered 
Constantinople to the Russians. 

After a few remarks about the quantitative and qualitative improve- 
ment in the German submarine arm (monthly production of up to 35 
boats, torpedo expulsion which leaves no wake, torpedoes which 
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cause no bubbles, ignition by magneto), the Fiihrer turned to the 
subject of France. From higher considerations, he had felt impelled 
to act in moderation with regard to France. He was trying to interest 
the French, too, in the reconstruction of Europe and to integrate them 
into the general framework. 

There had been no conflict of interests between England and Ger- 
many. He had therefore tried repeatedly to come to an understand- 


ing with England by peaceful means, After the failure of all these _ 


attempts, he had decided, however, to carry the fight through to 
England’s total defeat. Nevertheless, he was sorry for the many fine 
people and the beautiful cities that were being demolished in England 
in this way—sorry, especially, because everything was happening 
only because of a few incompetent politicians. — 

In connection with some words regarding the good relations between 
Germany and Hungary, the Fiihrer emphasized how pleased he was 
that Hungary had accepted the settlement of her disputes with 
Rumania in the Vienna Award. He was glad that revision could 
be effected in this way, since otherwise there would have been chaos in 
the Balkans and the Slavic tide would have engulfed everything. 

Thus Germany could await further developments with sovereign 
calm. She was sure of her victory and knew that the war would end, 
sooner or later, with England’s defeat. 

Count Csiky replied that the war would have to be ended as soon 
as possible, since the smaller states would not be able to sustain it for 
long economically. 

Count Teleki brought up the Jewish question and said that when 
peace was concluded the Jews would have to be moved out of 
Europe. 

The Fihrer replied that he regarded the solution of the Jewish 
question for Europe as one of the biggest problems of the peace. It 
was his intention in the future peace treaty to give all states wishing 
to participate in his solution the possibility of doing so by forcing 
France to make some of her possessions available. 

In the further course of the conversation, the Hungarians brought 
up the subject of Rumania. Count Csdky declared that Hungary 
aspired to have the “best possible relations” with Rumania. General 
Antonescu, however, apparently did not wish to bring about any 
permanent state of peace with the Hungarians, He had made very 
dangerous speeches in Rome.* Here Germany could act as a factor 
of compromise. The Yugoslavs, too, if they had not been afraid of 
Germany, would have attacked Italy long ago in connection with the 
Greek war. 

The Fiihrer answered that he wished for this reason to strengthen 
his military units in Rumania and was deliberating whether he really 


“See document No. 380. 
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should not speak with Yugoslavia. Count Teleki answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative and then turned again to the subject of 
Rumania, He remarked that Rumania would probably complain 
bitterly about Hungary. But he could assure us that Hungary by 
no means wished to carry out reprisals in Transylvania and that the 
military there had been urgently requested to exercise restraint. 

Teleki admitted, however, in lengthy, somewhat tortuous state- 
ments, that there had been excesses on the part of the Hungarian 
authorities. Thus he mentioned, among other things, a “clumsy” 
Colonel in Cluj, who, on the basis of an incorrect list, had had 
_ Rumanians, among them women of 70, expelled in the middle of the 
night. He also admitted “atrocities” in the form of stabbings, beat- 
ings, and the like, which he explained by saying that there was always 
fighting and stabbing at a real wedding. 

The Fiihrer replied that he would immediately head off any possible 
complaints from Antonescu with the remark that for 20 years the 
Hungarians had been badly treated by the Rumanians and that in 
the last analysis their present behavior was only a reaction to the 
wrongs they had had to suffer for many years. 

The Reich Foreign Minister remarked in this connection that now, 
at any rate, tranquillity had to be restored and conditions had to 
return to normal, in order that peace in this section of Europe might 
not again be disturbed. 

Count Csiky vigorously concurred in this and declared that every- 
thing necessary had been done by the Hungarians to prevent further 
incidents, 

Toward the end of the conversation, the subject of Yugoslavia was 
again taken up. In this connection Count Csiéky mentioned moni- 
tored telephone conversations from which the aggressive attitude of 
the Yugoslavs had been plainly apparent. In any event, the situa- 
tion had been quite serious. / 

The Fihrer thereupon replied that it would perhaps be profitable 
to communicate these facts to the Italians in order to draw their atten- 
tion to the whole military and psychological gravity of the situation. 

Scummr 

* A memorandum by Ribbentrop of Nov. 21 recorded briefly discussions with 
Csdky on the subject of the German and Rumanian minorities in Hungary and 
of German military transports to Rumania. With regard to the latter Csiky 


stated that Hungary was prepared to comply with all German requests concern- 
ing transports over Hungarian railroads orroads. (16/0024) 
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No. 366 


F16/0019-21 : 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Vienna, November 20, 1940. 


Recorp or A Barrer Reception or Count Crano By THE FuReErR, IN 
THE PRESENCE OF THE Foreign Minister at THE Horen [orprrtan 
mn Vienna, on Novemser 20, 1940 


Count Ciano reported that the Duce has expressed his unqualified 
agreement with the Fiihrer’s proposals concerning Yugoslavia! He 
gave on this occasion renewed emphatic expression of his gratification 
over this possibility of bringing about a solution of the Greek under- 
taking. If it proved possible to get the Yugoslavs to cooperate, it 
would be an easy matter to liquidate the Greek affair within a few 
weeks. He mentioned in this connection that Prince Regent Paul 
would certainly take an affirmative stand on cooperation. His regency 
would run out at the end of 8 months, after which King Peter would 
officially assume the conduct of government. Paul’s interests lay 
with Italy. A portion of his fortune was invested in Italy, he had 
bought a villa in Florence, and planned to live in Italy entirely dedi- 
cated to his artistic interests. He would therefore surely avoid risking 
a conflict with that country. The feeler, moreover, which had been 
extended to Rome probably was initiated by him, since it is unlikely 
that Antié would have sent an emissary to Rome without his 
knowledge. 

The Fihrer pointed out that Prince Regent Paul would go down 
as a great statesman if Yugoslavia were to acquire Salonika under 
his regency. He might possibly even acquire such stature as to give 
up any thought of stepping down. Princess Olga was known to be 
very ambitious and surely would like to become Queen of Yugoslavia. 
He wondered whether it would not be advisable to support such 
aspirations. 

Count Ciano concurred with these ideas with great animation and 
stated in addition that the Duce had told him on the telephone that 
the situation in Greece had improved. The Italians would be able 
to hold their positions. He would not, at any rate, need any military 
assistance from Germany except the trucks, which have already been 
a subject of negotiations between Germany and Italy. 

Scenopr 


1 See document No. 353. 
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No. 367 


368/207281. 
Memorandum by an Oficial of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Brrr, November 20, 1940. 

Today, November 20, Ambassador Abetz asked me to transmit the 

following instruction of the Foreign Minister to Minister Hencke in 
Wiesbaden. 


“The French note regarding the feantileanenit of as Lorrainers + is 
to be returned to the French delegation with the statement that the 
German Armistice Commission i 1s not in a ee to accept such 
a note.” ~ 


The instruction of the Foreign Minister was issued by order of 
the Fiihrer. 

I have transmitted the instruction cited above at once to Minister 
Hencke by telephone and teletype? e 
H. ScuwarzMann 


2 See document No. 354, footnote 2. 

?In telegram No. 246 of Nov. 20, Hencke reported that the French note had 
been returned to General Doyen “who was greatly disconcerted.” (368/207286) 
’ The end of the evacuation operation was officially announced by Biirckel at 
a National Socialist mass meeting in Saarbriicken on Nov. 30. On that occasion 
he also announced Hitler’s decision to amalgamate the existing Gaue of The 
Palatinate, Saar, and Lorraine in a new Gau Westmark. (DNB report of Nov. 
30: 121/120206-09) 


No. 368 


1.21/120252 
Decision by the Fuhrer 


; ; Vienna, November 20, 1940. 

In view of the increased importance of the political questions in 
the present stage of Germany’s relations with France, the present 

“Office [Dienststelle] of the Representative of the Foreign Ministry 
with the Military Commander in France,” is given the eeignaon 
“German Embassy in Paris.” 

Ambassador Abetz is responsible for dealing with all political ques- 
tions in occupied and unoccupied France. 

Inasmuch as military interests are affected in carrying out the 
tasks assigned to Ambassador Abetz, he is to act. in accord with the 
responsible military authorities. If political interests are affected by 
decisions of military authorities, they [the decisions] are to be taken 
in accord with Ambassador Abetz.* 


In a memorandum of Dec. 7, Ritter referred to a discussion of this decision 
with General Jodl who stated that the wording of this paragraph had been 
chosen in full agreement with the High Command of the Wehrmacht (121/- 
120256). 
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The present relationship of the German Embassy in Paris to the 
French Government? is not affected by this ruling. The Mission 
will not be officially accredited until conclusion of the peace; however, 
it has the assignment to keep i in touch continuously with the French 
Government and to supervise the political relations of the latter with 
third countries. 

Apvotr Hrrier 


* Cf, vol. x of this series, document No. 282. 


No. 369 


F9/0390-401 


Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolint 


Vienna, November 20, 1940. 

Duce: Permit me at the beginning of this letter to assure you that 
for the last 2 weeks my heart and my thoughts have been with you 
more than ever. Know also, Duce, that I am determined to do every- 
thing that may be of relief to you in the present situation. 

1) When I asked you to receive me in Florence; I began my trip in 
the hope that I might be able to present my views to you before the 
beginning of the threatening conflict with Greece, concerning which 
I had been informed only i in a general way. 

I wanted to ask you in the first place to postpone the action a while 
longer, if possible until a more favorable season of the year, but in 
any event until after the American presidential election. 

In any case, however, I wanted to ask you, Duce, not to viridattatie 
this action without a prior lightning-like occupation of Crete, and for 
that purpose I also intended to bring you practical proposals for the 
commitment of a German parachute division and an additional air 
landing division. 

The situation which has now arisen has very grave peychological 
and military repercussions which it is important to understand clearly. 

Iam citing the individual factors, because they indicate the counter- 
measures which in my opinion are urgently required: 

A) Psychological consequences: 

The psychological effect of the situation is unpleasant in so far as 
it renders more difficult the diplomatic preparations now in progress. 
In general we feel the consequences in the form of a strengthening of 
the tendencies not to make any premature commitment in our favor 
in the conflict but to await further developments. 

Bulgaria, which showed little desire intrinsically for accession to 
the Tripartite Pact, is now completely averse even to considering such 
a step. 


* See document No. 228 and footnote 5. 
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With Russia, too, it is more difficult to bring about an agreement on 
interests and to divert Russian ambitions toward the east. 

M. Molotov showed, on the contrary, an increased interest in the 
Balkans. The impression on Yugoslavia cannot for the time being 
be ascertained from here. But even in France the position is un- 
doubtedly being strengthened of those who advocate and affirm that 
possibly the last word has not after all been spoken in this war. 

But whatever the psychological consequences may be, it is of de- 
cisive importance that they should not place obstacles in the way of 
our further operations, and in particular that they should not give 
rise to unfriendly attitudes on the part of those countries which, like 
Yugoslavia, might cause, if not a catastrophe, at least an niwaloonie 
extension of the conflict. 

Especially important is the attitude of Turkey, because its attitude 
is decisive for that of Bulgaria as well. 

B) Military consequences: 

The military consequences of the development of this situation, 
Duce, are very serious. 

England is now obtaining a number of air bases which bring her 
into close proximity to the oil fields of Ploesti, and likewise also within 
striking distance of all southern Italy and especially of the ports of 
embarkation and disembarkation, both in the Italian mother country 
and in Albania. 

Whereas the Rumanian oil fields were previously entirely inacces- 

sible to English bombers, the latter have now approached to within a 
distance of less than 500 km. I hardly dare think about the con- 
sequences; for, Duce, one thing must be realized: there is no effective 
defense for oil fields. Even one’s own antiaircraft arm may as a 
result of unexploded shells become just as dangerous to such an area 
as the attacking enemy. The damage would be quite irreparable if 
large oil refineries should likewise suffer destruction. 
- Southern Italy, its ports, and all of Albania are now within very 
easy range of English bombers. It is obviously a matter of complete 
indifference to England whether Italy destroys Greek cities in re- 
prisal raids. The attack on the Italian cities will be decisive. F 
consider the chance of a successful land offensive from Albanian 
territory against the new British bases before the beginning of March 
as quite hopeless. 

According to the experiences in the air war thus far, destruction of 
_ the British air bases through air attacks is likewise excluded. Any- 
-thing can be destroyed more easily than airfields. The fact is that 
England, as I feared, has now occupied Crete and is about to gain a 
foothold on numerous other islands and establish air bases in a num- 
ber of Greek localities, including two near Salonika and two others 
_ presumably in Thrace. Rhodes, too, is now within range of British 
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long-range fighters, and if, as seems likely, the British establish air 
bases in western Greece as well, all the coastal localities of southern 
Italy, too, will soon be most seriously threatened. 

From the military standpoint this situation is threatening. From 
the economic standpoint, as far as the Rumanian oil fields are con- 
cerned, it is downright ominous. 

In the face of the foregoing I now propose: 

I. Political measures: 


a) Spain must be prevailed upon immediately to enter the war. 
The earliest date we can assume is in about 6 weeks. For us the pur- 
pose of Spain’s entry must be to seize Gibraltar and close the Straits 
and to bring at least one or two German divisions to Spanish Morocco 
in order to secure guarantees against a possible defection of French 
Morocco or North Africa from France. For, Duce, such a defection 
would assure an Anglo-French air force of a take-off area which would 
inevitably be disastrous for all Italy. This must be avoided and it 
cannot therefore be left in any circumstances to hope, much less to 
chance. By the fall of Gibraltar, however, the Mediterranean will 
be closed toward the west. England will then be forced to send all 
her transports around South Africa. Thereby the pressure in the 
eastern Mediterranean will be relieved and in addition French North 
Africa will as a result be most securely retained for the Pétain 
Government. 

b) Every attempt must now be made to draw Russia away from 
the Balkan sphere and orient her toward the east. 

c) An attempt must be made to reach some sort of understanding 
with Turkey in order to relieve Bulgaria of Turkish pressure. 

ad) Yugoslavia must become disinterested and if possible must col- 
laborate even with a positive interest in our sense in the settlement 
of the Greek question. Without an assurance from Yugoslavia the 
chance of a successful operation in the Balkans cannot be taken. 

e) Hungary must consent to the transportation of large German 
units to Rumania, which will begin immediately. 

/) Rumania will have to accept this increase in the German armed 
forces for her own protection. 


I am resolved, Duce, at the moment the English attempt to con- 
solidate a real position in Thrace to take counteraction with decisive 
forces—at any risk. 

Unfortunately I must point out, however, that it is impossible to 
conduct a war in the Balkans before March. Any threatening pres- 
sure on Yugoslavia would therefore be useless, since the Serbian 
General Staff is well aware of the impossibility of actually carrying 
out such a threat before March. Yugoslavia must therefore, if at all 
possible, be won over by other ways and means. 

II. Military measures: 

The most important military measure seems to me to be, first of 
all, closing off the Mediterranean Sea. For this purpose I shall try, 
as already stated under I, to induce Spain to make an early entry into 
the war in order, first of all, to block the western outlet, 
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‘However, I consider it necessary still, Duce, that you try, as the 
preparations [permit], to reach Mersa Matrih in order to establish. 
an [air] base there, which will make it possible by means of dive 
bombers to drive the British fleet from Alexandria for good and 
all and, secondly, to mine the Suez Canal by means of long-range 
bombers so that it will for all practical purposes be closed to actual 
traffic. 

I also consider it necessary to undertake the strongest systematic 
concentration of our united air forces in relation to the objectives to 
be attacked. The war thus far has shown beyond question that 
_ attacks on civilian localities are entirely ineffective. Only an attack 
on positions that are militarily or economically important gives 
promise of success.’ The most important goal in the Mediterranean, 
however, is first of all to expel the British fleet. Apart from the direct 
support of the troops fighting in Albania, the force of our joint attack 
should in my opinion be directed toward that end. It is necessary 
to start a continual surveillance of, and a constant attack on, all 
vessels sailing the Mediterranean under an enemy flag. That this is 
possible, Duce, is shown by our battle in the North Sea, where 
[British] ships do not venture to sail except under the protection of 
[naval] forces confined to the coast. 

For this purpose I therefore propose, Duce, that you recall the 
Italian forces detailed to us in the west, except for the submarines, 
whose effectiveness is constantly increasing, and send them to the 
sector which is now the most important. They are now on the Chan- 
nel in the most unfavorable season of the year and suffer from the 
weather conditions, which are just as hard for them as, for example, 
the southern climate would be for us in summertime. In general I 
am also of the following opinion: The Mediterranean question must 
be settled this winter, since German forces can also be employed most 
advantageously during that time, whereas, conversely, any employ- 
ment of Italian forces in western or northern Europe at this time of 
the year appears impractical for climatic reasons alone. 

In the spring, by the beginning of May at the latest, I should like, 
however, to get back my German forces, so that this alone indicates 
the suitable time for our action. 

For this collaboration of our air forces in the Mediterranean I 
should like especially to detail a wing of Ju. 88’s, as-well as the requi- 
site reconnaissance planes, long-range fighters, etc. 

- I have not yet discussed this question in detail with the Reichs- 
marschall and would therefore let him make the final decision as to 
the forces which he considers necessary. There would then, Duce, 
be mainly two large air-operation areas in the Mediterranean region: 
the Italian, which would in general dominate the air in the Italian- 
Albanian-Greek, as well as the Egyptian, area, and a German opera- 
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tional area, which in view of our long-range bombers would include 
principally the eastern Mediterranean. If we commit our air 
force properly, the Mediterranean will in 3 or 4 months become the 
grave of the British fleet, and this is the decisive prerequisite for 
the military operations, which in my opinion cannot set in before the 
beginning of March, in so far as Greece herself is concerned. But I 
consider this period necessary also because it would not be possible 
for me before then to concentrate such forces in Rumania as would 
in all circumstances assure a clear [success]. The concentration 
of sufficient Italian forces in Albania also requires at least 3 months. 
Only then can a speedy success be expected. , 

The question of Egypt may for the time being be left entirely open, 
for after mature consideration I have come to the conclusion that 
an attack on the Nile delta before next autumn is quite impossible. 
It seems to me that the most important thing now is to gain a position 
near Mersa Matrih, or thereabouts, from which the British fleet in 
Alexandria may be attacked by dive bombers with fighter escort. 

But also from the psychological point of view, these are the measures 
which are likely to relieve pressure and again [create] a positive 
attitude toward the Axis. , 

These, Duce, are the thoughts I wish to convey to you [illegible 
words] heart of a friend, who [illegible words] fanaticism to help 
overcome this crisis in the shortest [time], and from a [illegible 
words] all the more force a final [defeat of the enemy]. 

With the most cordial greetings in faithful comradeship, 


Yours, Avotr Hrrier 
No. 370 
230/152359-60 . 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 
Berurn, November 20, 1940. 


The Yugoslav Minister has made representations here regarding 
the delivery of the following aviation material to Yugoslavia: 


1. 42 airplane engines from captured Polish stocks; private delivery 
contract concluded; authorization so far not issued ; 

2. 115 airplane engines from captured Belgian stocks; 

3. 60 airplane engines from captured French stocks; 

4, Material for the construction of 40 Do. 17 airplanes; 

5. 60 Gnome-Rhone airplane engines which have already been - 
removed and paid for, but the delivery of which has not been 
authorized ; 

6. 50 Fieseler-Storch airplane engines and 50 Arado airplanes from 
German reserves, 


‘Ivo Andrié, 
461889—60——47 
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The Italian Chargé d’Affaires here? raised objections some time 
ago to the delivery of aviation material, especially airplane engines 
and material for the Do. 17 model, and he asked that such an increase 
in Yugoslavia’s armaments be prevented? Thereupon these deliveries 
were stopped. 

Of other war material there are still Yugoslav orders amounting 

to 41,000,000 reichsmarks, most of which have been cut off on account 
of our own German requirements, and the Yugoslavs have accepted 
this. 
. The military suithorities were actually willing to fulfill part of 
the airplane orders if there were no political objections. Consul 
General Neuhausen,* Belgrade, advocates the delivery to Yugoslavia. 
There is no economic necessity for the deliveries, since even without 
them we are receiving the raw material deliveries from Yugoslavia 
that are important for us. 

Submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State Secretary 
with the request for a decision. I suggest in consideration of the 
Italian request that we continue to halt the airplane deliveries objected 
to by the Italian Chargé d’Affaires, and other important deliveries, 
and that we inform the Italian Chargé d’Affaires to this effect.° 

Wien 


? Giuseppe Cosmelli. 

* This request was the subject of a démarche with Woermann on Oct. 29 
(230/152330). 

‘Franz Neuhausen, special representative in Yugoslavia of the Four Year 
Plan. 

® See document No. 471. : 


No. 371 
174/186474-15 ,; 
The Ambassador in oe to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
URGENT Toxyo, November 21, 1940—11:10 a. m. 
SECRET : Received November 21—9: 20 p-m. 


No. 1286 of November 21 

With reference to telegram No. 1236 of November 11.1 

The Deputy Foreign Minister informed me today that Molotov had 
- told Ambassador Tatekawa on November 19 that Russia, in pursuance 
of her general policy directed toward the recovery of lost territories, 
was constrained to raise the question of the return of South Sakhalin © 
and a portion of the Kuril Islands before any nonaggression pact 


“+ Document No. 311. 
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could be concluded with Japan. Since any such negotiations would 
probably not be acceptable to Japan, the Russian Government would 
prefer a neutrality pact, but would have to insist at the same time on 
a special protocol by which Japan would renounce its oil concessions 
in North Sakhalin. In order to make up the resulting loss of oil, the 
Russian Government might possibly be prepared to consider selling 
Japan 100,000 (one-hundred thousand) tons of Russian oil a year.’ 

This Russian reply had caused very deep disappointment and 
annoyance in the Cabinet, and especially inthe Navy. Tatekawa had 
received the new instructions yesterday, that he should propose to 
Russia the purchase of North Sakhalin by Japan. The Deputy 
Foreign Minister does not believe that Russia will accede to this pro- 
posal, but hopes that the Russian Government will put off the question 
of the oil concessions in Sakhalin for the time being and agree to the 
conclusion of a pact not encumbered by specific agreements. Japan 
prefers the unhoped-for nonaggression pact, but would be satisfied 
with a neutrality agreement (an assurance of neutrality in the event 
of an attack on Russia or Japan by a third power). 

The conclusion of a neutrality agreement had been proposed once 
before, by the Yonai-Arita Cabinet, which at that time had not dared 
to go as far as proposing a nonaggression pact, for fear that there 
would then be general unrest in Japan, and that the large armament 
appropriations continuously necessary could no longer be obtained. 

The Deputy Foreign Minister stated that Ambassador Kurusu had 
been informed accordingly today and been given instructions again 
to request the Reich Foreign Minister to use his good offices to induce 
Russia to accept an unqualified nonaggression pact or, if necessary, a 
neutrality pact leaving specific questions for later settlement. The 
Deputy Foreign Minister added that the Reich Foreign Minister had 
mentioned to Ambassador Kurusu a plan on a grand scale; * if it were 
carried through, Japan would be willing to hold in abeyance her own 
negotiations with Russia, since the Greater German solution of the - 
Reich Foreign Minister took account of Japan’s wishes. 

The Deputy Foreign Minister once more stressed the common in- 
terest of Germany and Japan in a Japanese-Russian accord, which 
alone would make the Tripartite Pact a powerful instrument of the 
policy of the Allied Powers in regard to England and America. 
The Deputy Foreign Minister finally pointed out that the opposition 
within Japan was severely attacking the Japanese Government on 
account of the policy of understanding inaugurated toward Russia. 
At the moment, one of the Soviet opponents had joined the propa- 





* The Japanese Ambassador in Moscow had informed Schulenburg of this 
conversation with Molotov (Moscow telegram No. 2501, sent Nov. 20: 174/136470). 


*No record of such a conversation between Ribbentrop and Kurusu has been 
found. See Editors’ Note, p. 517. : 
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ganda campaign against the Government by the eee axon oriented 
opposition to the Tripartite Pact.* 


Orr 





“Marginal notes: 

“Herr Siegfried: I promised Kurusu to discuss this matter with him. Please 
ask him when it would be convenient for him. W[eizsicker], Nov. [25?].” 
. “Arranged for Friday, 2:00 0’clock. S[iegfried].” 

The date of “Nov. 29” is also written at the bottom of the first page in Sieg- 
fried’s handwriting. See document No. 423. 


No. 372 
174/136473 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


SECRET Toxyo, November 21, 1940—11: 10 a. m. 
No. 1285 of November 21 Received November 21—10:15 p. m. 


With reference to our telegram No. 1272 of November 19.1 

1. The Deputy Foreign Minister informed me today regarding 
the situation in Thailand that the Thai Minister President? as well 
as the American Government have denied the alleged negotiations for 
an alliance. Nevertheless the British* and American* Ministers in 
Bangkok continue energetically striving to win Thailand over for 
” the Anglo-Saxon Powers. _ 

- The Japanese Government has today proposed to Thailand that it 
restrict its territorial demands toward Indochina in some points, and 
[indicated that it] would then be prepared to mediate between her and 
Indochina. Should the occasion arise, Japan will request the support 
of the Reich Government in dealing with the French Government. 

2. The Deputy Foreign Minister informed me in strict confidence 

that the Japanese Government intends to send warships to Saigon. 
The French Government will be notified that this will be a friendly 
visit, but its purpose will be, in fact, to make a demonstration against 
Thailand. 

3. In the view of the Deputy Foreign Minister the shift of Thai- 
land into the Anglo-Saxon camp would not result in any weighty 
military disadvantages for Japan. The shift could be answered by 
the occupation of Saigon and thereby be counterbalanced. 

; Orr 


* Not found. 

* Field Marshal Pibul Songgram Thang: 
* Sir Josiah Crosby. 

*Hugh Gladney Grant. 
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No. 373 
585/242773-T4 
The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Sorta, November 21, 1940—7:00 p. m. 
SECRET Received November 21—10:15 p. m. 


No. 569 of November 21 

The Foreign Minister* informed me that the Minister in Mos- 
cow ? was summoned to Molotov, who told him the following: 

He was in doubt about Bulgaria’s present position. Whenever the 
talk in Berlin turned to Bulgaria, the answer was that the Italians 
also would have to be asked? He was now asking the Bulgarian 
Government: Did Bulgaria have a treaty with Italy or an Italian 
guarantee? If a guarantee was given to Bulgaria, Russia must also 
insist on giving a guarantee. Molotov then went on to say that it was 
reported that Hungary, Slovakia, and Rumania were joining the 
Tripartite Pact; what was Bulgaria gomg to do? Molotov finally 
said that Russia could not tolerate Bulgaria becoming a “Legionnaire 
state.” The Foreign Minister is uncertain as to the meaning of this 
phrase. 

In any event, the Foreign Minister is greatly impressed by the 
Russian inquiry, which the Minister merely conveyed and to which 
no reply has gone out as yet (possibly they are waiting for Draganov’s 
return; he flew to Berlin this morning), and he has once more be- 
come dubious.* He raised again the question whether it would not 
be preferable to time Bulgaria’s accession so as to coincide with that 
of Spain.’ I replied to him that this very inquiry gave Bulgaria an 
opportunity to forestall any subsequent awkward demands by the 
Russians and clearly demonstrate Bulgaria’s position by prompt 
accession to the Tripartite Pact. 

RicHTHOFEN 
1Ivan Popov. 

71. Stamenoy. 

* See document No, 328. 


* See document No, 217. 
* See document No. 221, footnote 2. 
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No. 374 
183/86267-€68 
Memorandum by an Official of Political Division IT 


SECRET Bertin, November 21, 1940. 

; zu Pol. IT 3830.2 

Brief regarding telegram No. 1124 of November 20 from the Ger- 
man Legation in Bern.” 


Counselor Rademacher,’ who recently returned from a journey to 
Switzerland, expressed to me his view of the political background 
of the banning of the NBS as follows: 


1. The banning of the NBS is not a very considerable setback for 
the entire movement of revival in Switzerland. Activity will be con- 
tinued by the members in subversive form. The weekly L’action 
nationale belonged to the French-Swiss wing of the NBS. 

2. As a result of the vacancy of the two positions in the Federal 
Council (Minger* and Baumann*) Freemasonry (Alpina) feels 
called upon. to bring its influence to bear in order to make its candi- 
date (Veltmann °) prevail as a successor of Minger. For this purpose 
. it [Freemasonry] wishes to eliminate the influence of the NBS before 
the latter might become active along these lines. The publication 
in the Social Democratic newspaper Volksrecht has been launched in 
all probability with the approval of Swiss government circles with 
similar leanings. 

3. The banning of the NBS is undoubtedly a blow directed against 
Germany; the telegram of the Minister indeed points explicitly to 
this fact. According to special information available to Counselor 
Rademacher the Italian Minister’ is said to have drawn the attention 
of the Swiss Government to the fact that the NBS was objectionable 
to him, as it was advocating a purely German program. Attempts 
are still being made to ascertain whether such a step has actually been 
taken by the Italian Minister. 


1 Pol. II 3830: Not found. ~ 
*In this telegram Kocher had reported the banning of the “National Move- 
ment of Switzerland” (NBS) and its weekly L’action nationale by the Swiss 
Federal Council. According to Kocher the immediate occasion for this measure 
was the publication in the Social Democratic paper Volksrecht of the alleged 
bylaws of the “National Movement”. (183/&6265-66) 
* Of the Department for German Internal Affairs in the Foreign Ministry. 
“Rudolf Minger, Chief of the Military Department. 
* Johannes Baumann, Chief of the Justice and Police Department. 
*presumably Marcus Feldmann, member of the Swiss National Council and 
editor-in-chief of the Neue Berner Zeitung. Actually the Swiss Federal Assembly 
in its session of Dec. 10 elected Eduard Steiger to succeed Minger as Chief of 
the Military Department. On Dec. 14 Kocher reported a conversation with 
Swiss Federal President Pilet-Golaz regarding the results and significance of 
these elections to the Federal Council (2235/476091-92). 
* Attilio Tamaro. 
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Herewith submitted to the State Secretary through the Director 
and Deputy Director of the Political Department.* 
Koester 


*Marginal note: “Herr Siegfried: I have asked Herr Luther to come and 
confer with me about Switzerland. Wl[eizsicker], Nov. 22.” 


No. 375 


205/142585 
Memorandum by an Official of the Political Department 


Bertry, November 25, 1940. 
Pol. VI 3672 g. 
During my farewell visit on November 217 the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, at the close of the conversation, brought up the subject of 
Swedish-Finnish relations. He said that on both the Swedish 
and the Finnish side there existed the tendency to come closer together. 
In this he was not exactly thinking of Anschluss in the Austrian 
fashion but nevertheless of a formal, closer union. Today the plans 
were still in an entirely preparatory stage, but even in this stage he 
did not want to leave us in ignorance of this or do anything behind 
our backs. Whereas last spring it had been a question of a Scandi- 
navian defensive alliance against which the Russians, as was known, 
had protested,’ he considered it possible that perhaps this time Russia 
would not object to a Swedish-Finnish alliance which recognized the 
present situation. In any case, he knew nothing definite about that. 
SL Ginther said he did not want to ask us any questions, but a 
prerequisite for the implementation of these plans was that Germany 
was not opposed, and therefore it was natural that it was important 
for him if, for example, Minister Richert could inform him of the 
German view at the proper time. 
In accordance with the instructions of the Reich Foreign Minister 
I maintained an entirely noncommittal attitude during this con- 
versation. 
GRUNDHERR 
*Minister Grundherr, who was in charge of Scandinavian and Baltic affairs 
(Pol. VI) in the Foreign Ministry, visited Stockholm Nov. 14—Nov. 22. Grund- 


herr’s memorandum of this visit is filmed on 205/142593-96 
? See document No. 251 and footnote L. 
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No. 376 
111/282150 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Deidiead- 
IMMEDIATE : Berix, November 21, 1940. 


Among the questions which at the moment greatly agitate the 
Rumanian Government is the Russian action at the Kiliya branch 
of the Danube The Soviet Government in fact has claimed and 
militarily occupied a portion of the estuary of the Kiliya branch, 
which does not lie within the historic borders of Bessarabia. The 
same applies to several islands in the Kiliya branch. 

In spite of repeated Rumanian requests that we make this matter 
the subject of friendly discussions in Moscow, we have not taken 
any action so far. The Foreign Minister had decided that we ought 
-_ not to make ourselves the spokesman of such individual Rumanian 
requests in Moscow. 

- A map of the Kiliya branch is enclosed (I, IT)? 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary. 

Wasa 


1 See document No. 236, 
* Not found. 


No. 377 


. 8784/E041968-69 


The Chief of the Economic Delegation in the Soviet Union to 
the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


Moscow, November 21, 1940. 


Mr Dear Herr Wines I am sending you enclosed the copy of a 
letter of November 18+ to Mikoyan, which contains in precise form 
our proposal for the second contractual year. The list of commodities 
has been compiled with due regard to the data which General von 
Hanneken? sent me before my return to Moscow, and which were 
confirmed by Bergemann? As duration for the second contractual 
year we do not use the calendar year but a period of 15 months, and 
have increased the volume of trade correspondingly. 

The atmosphere here in Moscow has been quite cordial since our 
return, but whether this will have any positive effect on the progress 


+ Not printed (2108/455972-78). 

*Maj. Gen. Hermann von Hanneken, Under State Secretary and Chief of 
Raw Materials Division, Reich Ministry of Economics. 

* Ministerialdirigent Bergemann, Reich Ministry of Economics. 
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of the negotiations remains to be seen. Mikoyan wants to go through 
the whole series of questions relating to the second contractual year 
in a single working session of 5 to 6 hours on Saturday.‘ Let’s hope 
something comes out of it. 

I plan to ask for an appointment with Molotov as soon as I have the 
definitive instructions regarding Petsamo. I also hope I receive, in 
time for my talk with Molotov, the authorization from the Foreign 
Minister, which I have requested, to make use of the territorial issue 
regarding Lithuania in connection with our demand for grain. I 
have telegraphed directly to the Foreign Minister about this (tele- 
gram No. 2484 of November 18 5). 

The morale of my numerous delegation, I am glad to say, is keeping 
up. The very substantial work load and the rather considerable 
entertainment program provided by the Russians have a stimulating 
effect. With the new arrivals this week (Reich Grain Office, Reich 
Fat Office, Steel Tube Industry Association), we'll easily number 
more than 40.° 

With best regards, 

Heil Hitler! 
Yours, etc. - ScENURRB 


“Le, Nov. 23. 

*Not printed (104/112653). In telegram No. 2171 of Nov. 26 (104/112674) 
Schnurre received instructions from Ribbentrop not to negotiate for the time 
being on the possibility of using deliveries of grain as compensation for the 
Lithuanian strip of territory. As soon as he returned to Berlin, Schnurre might 
remind Ribbentrop of the matter. 

* Wiehl replied in two letters of Nov. 28 (2108/455988-91) and Nov. 29 (2108/— 
455992-94). Concerning his letter of Nov. 28 see document No. 406, footnote 3. 


No. 378 


585/242775-76 
The Legation in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Sorta, November 22, 1940—4: 50 p. m. 
SECRET Received November 22—10:00 p. m. 


No. 570 of November 22 

Ambassador von Papen? has asked me to transmit the following 
telegram to the Foreign Minister : 

King Boris, advised of my arrival, asked me to come for a talk 
yesterday evening. He began by saying how deeply the visit to the 


*Papen, who had been called to Berlin earlier in November, was passing 


through Sofia on his way back to his post. See document No. also, 
Franz yon Papen, Memoirs, pp. 465-468. pee 
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Fiihrer? had impressed him and that it was an excellent move to 
invite him immediately following the Russian visit. As I knew of 
Moscow’s inquiry regarding the intentions of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment,? I asked the King what reply he intended to give, outlining to 
him in accordance with the Reich Foreign Minister’s views the dan- 
gers which Bulgaria might incur as the result of a guarantee forced 
on her by Russia, if Bulgaria did not make it plain to the Russians at 
this time that she had chosen to join the Tripartite Pact. If the mili- 
tary situation later on should make accession to the Pact imperative, 
any evasive answer [given now] might well furnish the Russians with 
a pretext for imputing insincerity and cause serious resentment, which 
we would like to preclude in the interest of Europe’s reorganization 
and Russia’s collaboration. The King, however, tried to convince me 
that there would be no such danger if he were given time to play the 
game in such a. way that Bulgaria would not become the apple of 
discord between Germany and Russia. The Russians had sum- 
moned his Minister only a few hours after his visit to the Fiihrer 
became known and seemed to be rather in the dark about Germany’s 
intentions toward Bulgaria. They held out to him the promise of 
the boundaries as laid down in the Peace of San Stefano,‘ and of 
support for all demands.against Rumania, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 
But he, unlike his predecessor, would not be taken in by this Russian 
tune. The boundaries of San Stefano were of no interest to him. 
He had no St. Stephen’s crown, as the Hungarian friends had, which 
was too big for one head. He would most warmly thank the Russians 
for their exceedingly kind offer, but say that he felt threatened by 
no one and needed no guarantee; that would reassure. the Russians 
and also have a beneficial effect on the policy of the Axis toward 
Turkey. For if Bulgaria, whose friendship toward Germany had 
been known to the world for years, were officially to join the Tripartite 
Pact now, it would not amount to very much for the Axis, but might 
have an effect in the undesirable direction of a Russo-Turkish - 





®No record of Hitler’s conversation with King Boris on Nov. 18 has been 
found in the archives of the Foreign Ministry. Cf. Paul Schmidt, Statist auf 
diplomatischer Biihne 1923-45, p. 572. 
The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff (Aug. 1-Nov. 80, 1940) contains this passage at Nov. 19, 1940: 
“In connection with the conversation with General Speidel, the Chief of 
“the Wehrmacht Operations Staff [Jodl] informs the Chief of the National De- 
fense Department [Warlimont] of the following: King Boris paid a visit to the 
¥iihrer at the Berghof on Nov. 18. On this occasion the intended German- 
Bulgarian attack operations against Greek Macedonia and Thrace were dis- 
cussed. King Boris indicated that the condition of the roads in this area do 
not allow the commitment of large units before the beginning of March; he 
further explained that it is of decisive importance for Bulgaria not to be put 
in an unfavorable position by German preparations on Bulgarian territory until ~ 
the very last moment.” ° : 
+ See document No. 373. 
‘The treaty of San Stefano, concluded between Russia and the Ottoman 
Empire in 1878, provided for a Greater Bulgaria including all of Macedonia. 
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rapprochement. If I should succeed in attaching Turkey closer to 
the Axis, he would have no hesitation about joining the Pact. 

The King also pointed out that by his quiet and unobtrusive col- 
laboration up to now he had made the Bulgarian people pro-German, 
without their being aware of it and without arousing the opposi- 
tion. That had not been possible even during the World War. 
The military situation probably would not require his official ac- 
cession to the Tripartite Pact until next spring, and he would cer- 
tainly manage to stand off the Russians without getting them dis- 
gruntled in any way. 

At a soirée at Herr von Richthofen’s home I saw the Minister 
President * and the Foreign Minister, who share the King’s view 
but are of the opinion that the reply to the Russians must leave 
no room for doubt as to Bulgaria’s ultimate alignment, 

Paren 
RicHTHOFEN 


® Bogdan Filov. 
No. 379 
1447 /364966-67 


The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 


Telegram 
SECRET Bertin, November 22, 1940—9:30 p. m. 
No. 2188 of November 22 Received November 23—4:35 a. m. 


For the Chief of Mission. 

It has been learned from a most secret source here that the Bul- 
garian Minister, Stamenov, was asked to see Dekanozov on Novem- 
ber 18. During the visit, Molotov appeared also and made the 
following statements: * 

He had the impression that the situation in Bulgaria was very 
tense. Accusations against the Government and the Tsar had been. 
made in the Sobranje. The economic situation, too, was difficult. 
During his visit to Berlin he was told that Italy had to be consulted 
in Bulgarian matters? According to rumors which were circulating, 
Hungary, Slovakia, Rumania, Spain, and Bulgaria would accede to 
the Tripartite Pact. In Berlin allusions had been made to the effect 
that several states would accede to that Pact. He had now precise 
information that Hungary, Slovakia, and Rumania would accede. 
Molotov asked whether Bulgaria would do the same. The fate of 
Bulgaria was of interest to the Soviet Government which, in view of 
historic obligations, desired a strong Bulgaria. In the opinion of the 


* See document No. 373. 
* See document No. 328, 
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Soviet Government, Bulgaria must achieve her national goals against 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Greece. He had stated this also to Hitler. 
The Soviet Government was prepared to make available to Bulgaria 
any kind of national assistance [Vationalhilfe] : food, petroleum, any 
kind of foreign exchange, loans, and anything at all which was neces- 
sary to the normal development of Bulgaria. The Soviet Government 
was giving its support also to the present Bulgarian regime and the . 
Tsar whom it considered to be intelligent and honorable. The Bul- 
garian Government, however, must inform him of its commitment to-. 
ward Italy and Germany, as the Soviet Government did not approve 
- the establishment of a Legionnaire state. He had told this also to 
Hitler. If a guarantee came into question, it would be given by the 
Soviet Government, too. 

' At the end, Molotov alluded to the step taken by Antonov ® in the 
matter of the guarantee and Kiosseivanov’s ‘ answer at the time which 
was to the effect that, in case of need, a guarantee by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment could be requested.5 ; 

Molotov spoke vigorously, but in a friendly way. After he had 
left, Dekanozov emphasized that the moment which Kiosseivanov had 
talked about possibly had arrived now. 

Absolutely no use is to be made of this in view of the source, 

WorrMann 
‘Nicholas Antonov, Bulgarian Minister in the Soviet Union, 1936-1939, 
*Georgi Kiosseivanov, Bulgarian Minister President and Foreign Minister, 


1935-February 1940. 
® See vol. vir of this series, documents Nos. 247, 415, and 454. 


‘No. 380 


- ¥5/0208-28 ; 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 
RAM No. 47 Berxin, November 23, 1940. 


Recorp or THE CoNVERSATION Between THE Retcu Foreign MrnisTer 
AND THE RuMANIAN Minister Prestwpent, GENERAL ANTONESCU, IN 
Berx1, on NovemBer 22, 1940 


After a few words of greeting the Foreign Minister stated that 
he would like at the very outset to mention a point which Germany 
had noted with surprise and regret. He referred to the statements 
which, according to Count Ciano, Antonescu had made in Rome about 
the Vienna Award.? In the interest of future relations between Ger- 


* Antonescu visited Rome, Nov. 14-16. See document No. 346. : 

In telegram No. 2082 of Nov. 15 (2281/481721-24), the Chargé d’Affaires in 
Rome, Bismarck, reported that Antonescu had also stated, in a conversation with 
him, that Rumania would never give up her claim to the territory taken away 
from herby the Vienna Award. 
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many and Rumania he wished to make absolutely clear to Antonescu 
what Germany’s position was. He understood that it was painful 
for a country to have to give up something to which it had become 
accustomed. It was a good thing, however, especially in foreign 
policy, to look at matters very soberly. If Rumania did this, she 
would come to the conclusion that she had been rendered a great serv- 
ice by the Vienna Award. For the situation in which the Fuhrer had 
decided to make an arbitral award was such that without the German 
and Italian guarantee Rumania would probably have ceased to exist 
as an independent country. Hungary had in any case been firmly 
determined to carry through revision at any risk. A Hungarian 
attack on Rumania had been imminent. As a soldier, General 
Antonescu could perhaps judge better than the Foreign Minister what 
chances Rumania would have had in a military conflict with Hungary. 
It would have to be taken into consideration, however, that the con- 
flict would by no means have remained isolated. Soviet Russia would 
undoubtedly have intervened, and that would have spelled the end 
of Rumania. When the Award was to be made in Vienna, the situa- 
tion was such that on the one hand Hungary was firmly determined 
to march against Rumania and had already notified Germany offi- 
cially,? while Russia was concentrating strong forces on the Rumanian 
border. On the other hand, Rumania had not been inclined to con- 
cede to Hungary those minimum revisions that would have satisfied 
the latter’s claims, In that situation Germany had told Hungary in 
unmistakable terms that on account of the threat to the Rumanian 
oil fields it did not in any circumstances want a war in the Balkans; ? 
likewise it called on Rumania to agree to a generous revision, empha- 
sizing its interest in peace in the Balkans and pointing out the danger 
threatening Rumania from Hungary and Russia. In return it had 
offered Rumania the German-Italian guarantee.* Contrary to certain 
rumors, the Rumanian delegation had been told the plain truth before 
the Vienna Award was made. The Urdareanu communiqué, which 
had been issued at the time concerning this matter, had represented 
things in acompletely false light. The situation at the time indicated, 
however, that a prompt decision was urgently necessary. Therefore 
an assurance had to be demanded in advance from both parties that 
they would accept the Award unconditionally. If this had not been 
done and if one had entered into a lengthy palaver, 6 months would 
have passed without any agreement having been reached. War would 
have broken out and Rumania would have ceased to exist. With re- 
spect to the territories to be ceded, the Award itself had taken a posi- 
tion approximately halfway between the last Hungarian demands 





* See vol. x of this series, document No. 400, 
: See ibid., document No. 410. ‘ 
See ibid., document No. 408. 
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and. the last Rumanian concessions. Manoilescu and Pop had been 
informed of this im advance. They should also have known that 
the Szekler area would fall to Hungary, since they had been told that 
an old, established Hungarian national group could not be trans- 
planted. 

If, according to statements by Count Ciano, Antonescu told the 
Duce that the Award did not conform very closely to the ethno- 
graphic realities in Transylvania because the arbitrators had been 
impressed by a red, Hungarian map, this was a great, mistake. The 
arbitrators were very accurately informed about the nationality situ- 
ation. It.was a question, however, of finding a synthesis between 
the Hungarian demands and the Rumanian concessions, as well as a 
synthesis between the ethnographic and historical realities, Anto- 
nescu would have to admit that the picture would have changed very 
much to Rumania’s disadvantage if the decision, perchance, had been 
made according to purely historical points of view. It was clear that 
in the life of nations it was generally historical considerations, only 
rarely considerations of nationality, which were determinative. Hun- 
gary had lost Transylvania to Rumania at a time when Germany had 
- suffered a severe defeat, and had been the ally of the German Reich. 
This, too, had of course been taken into consideration by Germany. 
Moreover, the Award had been very carefully weighed according to 
geographic and historical points of view. Hungary received only 
two-fifths of its lost territory, while Rumania retained three-fifths of 
what it had gained from the World War. With this the question was 
settled once and for all. That it was psychologically difficult for Ru- 
mania to reconcile herself to this was understandable. He (the For- 
eign Minister) was asking Antonescu, however, to refrain from any 
criticism of the Vienna Award, just as he had asked the Hungarians 
to refrain from any propaganda for further revision. After the 
serious nationality struggle tranquillity and order would now have to 
be restored. 

With reference to the incidents accompanying the surrender to Hun- 
gary of the territories to be ceded, the Foreign Minister said he had 
seen from the report of the Altenburg commission ® that “in some ‘ 
places the Hungarians had done things which were incomprehensible 
and ought not to have happened.” On the other hand, various things 
had occurred on the Rumanian side, too, which it would have been 
better to leave undone. Germany knew, on the basis of her exper- 
jences in the nationality struggles with the Poles, Czechs, and other 
foreign peoples, that changes in the territorial possessions of nations 


* Cf. The Ciano Diaries, entry for Nov. 14, 1940. 

*See document No. 179, footnote 5. The German-Italian Commission had vis- 
ited areas on both sides of the new Hungarian-Rumanian border in Transyl- 
vania Oct. 15-29. Extracts from the final report of the Commission dated Oct. 
31 are filmed on 271/177318-27. ; 
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were always accompanied by the settlement of old blood accounts, and 
often a certain bestiality [Untermenschentum] came to the fore.” But 
these things were unavoidable in such upheavals. One ought to for- 
get the past, however, and look toward the future. 

Germany and Italy were prepared to use their influence so that the 
situation of the minorities may settle down. In only a few days rec- 
ommendations designed to prevent further incidents and insure tran- 
quillity for the future would be sent to the Rumanian and Hungarian 
Governments. He (the Foreign Minister) did not want to go into 
details. He merely wanted to assure Antonescu in a general way 
that Germany and Italy were willing to work toward this goal: that 
the fair treatment of the Rumanian minority in Hungary provided 
for in the Award would be guaranteed just as corresponding conduct 
by Rumania toward her Hungarian minority would be guaranteed. 

Turning to the subject of German-Rumanian economic negotia- 
tions, the Foreign Minister remarked that, on the basis of a report 
by Minister Clodius,’ he could state that Germany was willing in 
principle to cooperate in the extensive economic program that had 
been agreed upon. The negotiations on this matter could not be 
in better hands than those of Minister Clodius, who, like Minister 
Neubacher, would report currently about them. The outcome of 
these negotiations was satisfactory both for Germany and for Ru- 
mania. It fulfilled the purpose of placing economic relations on a 
completely new basis and of reaching fixed arrangements on the long- 
est possible terms. 

The Foreign Minister then took up the general political situation 
and remarked that Germany had already won the war; nothing 
could now alter that fact; it was merely a question of when England 
would finally concede that it was defeated. 

Militarily Germany was carrying the war to England day and 
night. He (the Foreign Minister) believed that the blows against 
Great Britain thus far by the Luftwaffe, but especially those which 
had been struck during the last few days against the armament centers, 
had made a very serious impression on England. It was not possible 
to foresee whether England would soon sue for peace or whether the 
British Government would succeed in holding the people in line for 
a while longer. The Wehrmacht would in any case hit England 
wherever it could. Either England would be compelled by the con- 
stant attacks of bombers and the increasing activity of submarines to 
sue for peace or she would at the proper moment when the weather 


*The reference apparently is to a memorandum by Clodius of Nov. 21 
(2192/472891-94). In it he summarized points which he had discussed with 
Antonescu at Bucharest Nov. 3-5. In these conversations Antonescu had ex- 
Pressed the desire to continue talks concerning long-term German-Rumanian 


ae collaboration during his forthcoming visit to Berlin. See document 
0. O43 
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_ was suitable be defeated directly. Within a year there would cer- 
tainly be some period of good weather for 2 or 8 weeks, and then 
- it would be possible to strike the big annihilating blow. 

Politically Germany was on the point of bringing together a great 
coalition against England. He (the Foreign Minister) believed that 
in a very short time only a few powers would remain outside this 
world-wide coalition and not belong to it in some form or other. 

The Foreign Minister then brought up England’s two hopes: Rus- 
sia and America. After Molotov’s visit to Berlin he could state 
that England’s hope with respect to Russia was unfounded. Stalin 
was too clever to make Russia England’s cannon fodder. He very 
well realized that a conflict between Russia and the German, or 
rather a combined German-Japanese, Army would have a serious — 
outcome for the Soviet Union. For the rest, Germany believed that 
‘it was in her interest as well as that of Rumania if German-Russian 
relations continued to develop favorably and Russia was incorpo- 
rated, in some form or other, in the great coalition. Germany did 
not love the Bolshevists and on her own territory was taking the 
sternest measures against them.- The converse was also true. With 
~ a realistic attitude the Fihrer had done the right thing, how- 
ever, when he established a sensible relationship with Russia, which 
in the last analysis would also have a favorable effect on Germany’s 
friends. 

' America’s future attitude was difficult to foretell, since much de- 
pended on the well-known American hysteria. It would not be easy 
_ for America to enter the war; for not only was every military basis 

for this lacking, but the fact that in such a case she would have to de- 
clare war on almost the entire world would also act as a deterrent. 
_ Moreover, an official entry by America into the war was largely a 
matter of indifference to Germany. The United States could not 
harm Germany much more than she was already doing at present. 

Germany and Italy were completely uninterested in the American 
Army, since the Fiihrer and Mussolini would not let any more Anglo- 
Saxons land in Europe. The Navy was not strong enough to operate 
in two oceans and would in the main have to be stationed in the Pa= 
cific. Ten years would elapse before America would complete her 
program for a two-ocean navy. In a clash with the Japanese fleet 
the American Navy would undoubtedly prove to be the loser. Hence 
there remained as the main contribution to the war American de- 
liveries of planes and pilots to England. But these deliveries were 
being made anyway. Numerically they were greatly exaggerated in 
the press. The United States had 60,000 workers employed in the 
airplane industry to begin with, then 150,000, as compared with 
700,000 in Germany. In the spring Germany’s air power would be: 
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manifoldly increased, not only quantitatively but also qualitatively, 
by the introduction of new types. During the winter, moreover, 
the Luftwaffe would cause greater damage to the airplane in- 
dustry of England than could be compensated for by American de- 
liveries. The effect of the British air attacks on Germany was 
insignificant. About the submarine warfare, the Fithrer would un- 
doubtedly give further details. Hitherto only a very few submarines 
had been in operation. In the next few months this would change, 
however, and blows would be struck against the American deliveries 
in this way, too. Most of the submarines were now used for training 
cruises. In the year 1941, 35 submarines a month, that is one sub- 
marine a day, would be completed. Thus, England would be isolated 
from all sides, and it was merely a question of time until she would 
give in. 

With reference to the Tripartite Pact between Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, the Foreign Minister remarked that he was especially grati- 
fied by the impending accession of Rumania.* He saw in this a great 
symbolic act signifying that there would never again be war between 
Rumania and Germany; instead, the two countries would for all 
time be bound by friendship, perhaps even by comradeship in arms. 
Other nations would join the Tripartite Pact. In this way the Axis © 
would remain the decisive factor in Europe. 

With France, too, the Fiihrer had found a basis on which that 
country would in some form or other be incorporated into the Euro- 
pean family of nations. In the discussion between the Fiihrer and 
Marshal Pétain ® the principle had been laid down that France would 
hever again in any way cooperate with England. Germany had to 
see toit that this promise, too, was kept. 

With Spain, Germany had friendly relations, just as she had with 
some Balkan countries, while relations with other Balkan states still 
remained to be clarified. As mentioned, Russia also took a positive 
attitude, so that for the time being at least there was no cause for 
concern. The weight of this combination was, to be sure, not decisive 
for the war, but it was a strong factor that would contribute to fore- 
ing England to her knees. 

On the question of the Italian-Greek war the Fiihrer would un- 
doubtedly state his position in the afternoon. It was a matter of 
minor difficulties, which, however, would represent only a passing 
episode. The Fiihrer and Mussolini could never permit England to 
threaten the Rumanian oil fields from Greece, and also for general 
strategic reasons they were bound to try to keep the English from 
establishing themselves in Greece. In any case the matter would be 
put in order very shortly. The Mediterranean problem, too, would 


* See Editors’ Note, p. 208. 
* See document No. 227. 
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be settled in the very near future. In a few months the Fiibrer 
would have driven the English fleet out of the Mediterranean. It 
was Germany’s aim to settle the Mediterranean problem definitively 
and expel the English from the Mediterranean area before the winter 
was over. 
In the spring the German Army would be 230 divisions strong. 
Of these, 186 were excellent first-line divisions, including 20 armored 
divisions, 4 tank brigades, and a large number of mechanized divi- 
sions. Being a soldier, General Antonescu could on the basis of 
these figures form an idea of Germany’s real strength. Germany 
and Italy were in a position to meet any conceivable enemy combina- 
tion and smash it with lightning speed. 
In summary he (the Foreign Minister) was therefore able to state 
that Germany, because of her military strength and in view of the 
success of her foreign policy in creating a grand coalition, could face 
the future with sovereign calm. She was prepared for a long war, 
‘but hoped to win quickly, for in contrast to the years 1914-18 she 
had the advantage this time. 

_ General Antonescu thanked the Foreign Minister for providing 
enlightenment on the general situation. He personally wished to 
state his views on the political, economic, and military questions of 
direct interest to Rumania. He spoke neither as a politician nor as 
a diplomat but as a soldier who would be happy to die on a battle- 
field. He had entered political life against his will and had under- 
taken the difficult task of leading the state only because he believed 
that he had a historical obligation to fulfill toward his country. 

Politically he was of the opinion that Rumania had been punished 
too severely for the mistakes of a single generation. The Rumanian 
nation was eternal, but the generation which had committed the 
mistakes was to such an extent only a passing phenomenon that some 
of those who were very largely responsible were no longer there. 

- Today an entirely new Rumania had arisen which had nothing more 
to do with the old one and was not responsible for the mistakes 
committed in the past. The present regime and he personally in 
particular had had to suffer much because they tried to prevent the 
mistakes even before the assumption of power. Sinister forces, 
namely the Soviets and the Jews, had hidden behind the old regime. 
Between the today and the yesterday there was an impenetrable wall. 
Rumania was now marching unreservedly with the Axis. It went 
much further than merely acceding to the Tripartite Pact. Rumania 
was prepared to shed her blood for the Axis on the fields of battle. 
So far he had had only a short time in which to reorganize the 
internal forces of the country. He wished to recover internally what 
he had lost on the frontiers. As soon as he had completed this re- 
organization, he was prepared to march with the Axis. In view of 
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America’s probable entry into the war he believed the war would still 
last a long time. Therefore Rumania could still be of use. a 

Russia, too, could not be trusted 100 percent. The Rumanians 
knew how little reliance could be placed in the words of the Slavs. 

In order to be able to reorganize the country, however, he needed 
help. When he assumed power the situation had been disastrous. 
The Army had been demoralized especially because it had been forced 
to give up without a struggle territories which belonged to Rumania. 
As for the financial and economic situation, that was well known to 
Germany. 

He had taken over the government just a few days after he had been 
released from detention. He had already on a previous occasion after 
a conversation with King Carol written a letter asking him to abdi- 
cate and had almost been shot for it. ‘ 

The help which he needed for the reorganization of the country 
was along two lines: security on the frontiers and protection for the 
minorities. 

He had succeeded in carrying out the revolution in Rumania with- 
out the slightest bloodshed. He would also have those guilty pun- 
ished in a perfectly orderly manner. Politicai crimes were being in- 
vestigated, especially the Codreanu trial. Although he did not intend 
to punish outside the law, he would proceed all the more ruthlessly 
within the law. 

Passing on to questions of foreign policy, Antonescu remarked that 
the Russians were presenting increasingly greater demands. They 
were expelling multitudes of Rumanians from Bessarabia and were 
constantly putting off the fixing of the boundary so that they would 
be able gradually to push further into Rumanian territory and in- 
fluence the drawing of the boundary more and more in their favor. 
They intended to force Germany and Italy completely out of the 
delta and the mouth of the Danube. They demanded that the prob- 
lem of the maritime Danube be settled with Rumania alone. Ob- 
viously, if Rumania faced Russia alone, she would have to yield on 
every question. Therefore, she would in no case agree to the idea of 
such a condominium. Moreover, the Russians intended to deny Ru- 
manian ships passage through the Kiliya branch and would attempt, 
as they had already done before 1914, to cause a silting up of the other 
branches by means of hydraulic construction changes in order to block 
the outlet from the Danube to the Black Sea. 

The Foreign Minister pointed out that sole jurisdiction by Russia 
and Rumania over parts of the Danube was out of the question. The 
Fiihrer had told Molotov very plainly that as a great Danubian state 
Germany was interested in all questions concerning the river." 


* See document No. 310. 
™ See document No. 328. 
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At the close of the conversation, which had to be broken off be- 
cause of the impending reception by the Fiihrer3? Antonescu also 
mentioned his plan of thwarting the Russian design by building a 
canal from Cernavoda to Constanta, and spoke of the Russian pro- 
posal for having the maritime Danube administered by a mixed Ru- 
manian-Russian commission. He called such a commission a 
permanent source of disturbance and an opening for the infiltration 
of Bolshevist ideas into Rumania. 


Scusapr 
* See document No, 381. 
No. 381 
66/46182-208 
Memorandum by an ae of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 
No. 40 | Brrtrn, November 23, 1940. 


ReEcorp oF THE Cocuaidaie Berwren Tae Finrer ann trae Rv- 
_ MANIAN Mouister Present, ANTONESCU, IN Bertin on NoveMBER 
99, 1940, in THe Presence or THE Reicu Forrten Minister 


Antonescu first delivered the greetings of the Rumanian King 
and people to the Fiihrer. He himself was among those who regarded 
the great work of Adolf Hitler with complete admiration and had 
the most complete confidence in the Fihrer. 

The Fiihrer replied that he was pleased to be able to greet the 
Leader of the new Rumanian state. Because of the similarity of 
Weltanschauung he had been following with sympathy the internal 
political struggle of the Rumanian people during the last few years. 

When the new Rumanian Minister presented his credentials, he 
(the Fiihrer) had described to him the circumstances which had 
brought him (the Fiihrer) in close touch with the events connected 
with the murder of Codreanu.? 

As for the future, he believed in close scnanation between Ru- 
mania and Germany. This would not only be of advantage for the 
direct relations between the two countries, but was also necessary for 
general political reasons in view of the powerful ethnic and ideologi- 
cal attack that threatened all Europe. This compelled all nations 
whose orientation was different from that of the western democracies— 
hence also Germany and ase maids stand together and defend their 
interests jointly. 

Antonescu referred to i fact that in his conversation with the 
Foreign Minister ® he had already stressed the complete change that 


Minister Constantin Grecianu presented his credentials on Nov. 22, No 
record of his conversation with Hitler has been found. 

8 See vol. v of this series, documents Nos. 260 and 261. 

* See document No. 380. 
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had occurred in Rumania. Between the past and the future there 
yawned an unbridgeable abyss. Supported by the national Legion- 
naire movement he was the representative of the Rumanian future 
and was speaking to the Fuhrer as a soldier—whose statements meant 
what they said. . 

He had sought adherence to the Axis since his assumption of | 
power, which had been brought about under conditions which had 
probably never at any time been more difficult for a politician. His 
goal was to reorganize the country and strengthen it—in the economic 
sphere as well as in administration, politics, and the intellectual and 
military life. He had one goal in view—namely, to contribute to the 
victory of the Axis in this war and to help in bringing the war to an 
end as soon as possible. He would seek to regain internally what he 
had lost externally. The reconstruction of the Army, strengthening 
its morale and its material power, was his first task, in order that 
Rumania might be prepared as soon as possible to carry out its proper 
mission in the military field, too. 

Rumania had the most glorious past of all peoples living in the 
region of the Danube and the Balkans, It was the oldest nation in 
this area and traced its origin back to the time before Christ, when 
an empire founded by the Romans extended over the [area of the] 
Danube, the Carpathians, and the Dniester (with a boundary line © 
as it existed before the cession of Bessarabia). It was a historically 
unique case of a language and an administration coming into being 
as a result of 200 years of Roman rule and remaining more or less 
unchanged until this very day. In the 1800 years following the 
Roman rule Rumania had retained her language, customs, and the 
same racialtype. This also was unique in history. In this connection 
it was particularly noteworthy that for ten centuries Rumania had 
watched one wave of barbarians after another go by on the great high- 
way of the European nations. Owing to their power of resistance, the 
Rumanian people had, however, survived it all and even kept their 
language intact to such an extent that from the North to the Dobruja, 
from Bessarabia to the Banat there was no dialect whatever, but the 
same Rumanian was spoken everywhere. The Rumanians were the 
first people to emerge from the Middle Ages with a political 
organization. 

For 500 years they had fought against the Russians and stopped 
them at the Danube. The struggles against the Tartars who had been 
stopped at the Dniester, had lasted from 3-400 years, Rumania had 
also had to fight against Austria-Hungary, and then again for 200 
years against Russia. In spite of rather small forces and the lack 
of a strong army, the power of resistance and the bravery of the 
Rumanian people had for 2000 years withstood all onslaughts, and 
during those 2000 years of development they had arrived where they 
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stood only a few months ago, when, through the misfortune of their 
most recent history, so much was again lost. Rumania would never 
abandon her struggle; the Rumanians were the first in these regions 
and they would be the last to leave them. The mistakes of a single gen- 
eration had been very severely punished. Rumania had lost the fruits 
of a 2000-year development. But she would struggle for another 2000 
years to achieve the position to which, in her own opinion, she was 
entitled. or the first time in her history she had been defeated with- 
out having fought. The domestic disorder, however, had been so great 
that Rumania had been unable to fight, and faith in the leadership of 
the state had completely vanished. She had found no outside support 
either and her inner moral power of resistance had therefore collapsed. 
All this had happened because behind the old regime the dark forces 
of Bolshevism and Jewry had brought about the disorganization of 
the country on purpose, in order to drive it into the arms of Bol- 
shevism. ; 
On assuming power after the third coup d’état, he (Antonescu) had 
-had no armed force in back of him on which he could have depended; 
for he had not wanted to use the Army for the domestic settlement, 
since he had considered this dangerous to the future of his country. 
Nor had he had any political connection with the Iron Guard, but 
merely sympathized with it spiritually and supported it in its strug- 
gle for justice and international recognition. On that account he 
had been persecuted by the former King and threatened with death. 
Upon the assumption of power he had had to accept the severe con- 
sequences of the previous period of boundless demoralization. Thus 
the evacuation of Bessarabia and Bucovina under Russian pressure 
had taken place under very painful attendant circumstances. There 
had been border skirmishes for months in these regions which had 
cost numerous losses in officers and men. Now, to be sure, the situa- 
tion was more quiet, but the stream of refugees from Bessarabia and 
the Dobruja was taking no end. These refugees, whose number 
Antonescu put at 300,000, represented a great burden to the Rumanian 
state, which had to house them, feed them, and provide them with 
money. i 
Since the Vienna Award, his policy rested on two pillars: the 
boundary guarantee and the protection of the minority of 1,350,000 
Rumanians remaining in Hungary, whose life, property, and freedom 
were guaranteed on the basis of this Award. The Hungarians, how- 
ever, had immediately violated the obligation which they had as- 
sumed with respect to Germany and Europe. Forty-five thousand 
refugees had left the Hungarian part of Transylvania. They had been 
mistreated and robbed of their belongings. Women and children were 
murdered by the Hungarians and many of the refugees had appeared 
in Rumania with their eyes gouged out, tongues cut off, and fingernails 
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torn out. He (Antonescu) had taken no measures in retaliation, but 
the unrest in Rumania was exceedingly great. There was, besides, the 
disastrous condition of the country in general, the disorganization 
of the administration and the police and, finally, the economic crisis, 
which was the first one since the World War. It was to be at- 
tributed to the fact that Rumania had just experienced a crop failure 
by which the harvest yield had been reduced 30 percent and the ef- 
fect of which had been further intensified by the commitments for 
deliveries to the Axis, which had been strictly carried out. The na- 
tional Legionnaire movement, on which he based his support, had 
to be reorganized, because all its leaders had been imprisoned by the 
former rulers. 

In these circumstances he was turning to Germany with the re- 
quest for help in the political and economic sphere. He could re- 
construct the country politically only if there were peace on the 
frontiers. He requested economic aid in the development of pro- 
duction; this would redound not only to the benefit of Rumania but 
also to Germany’s and Italy’s advantage. For the development of 
the Rumanian economy he needed long-term credits at a low rate of 
interest. In view of America’s presumable intervention and the un- 
certain attitude of Russia, Germany had to count on a long war, and 
it was therefore also in Germany’s interest, by developing Rumanian 
industry, to make increasingly available to herself the products of 
the country. In addition to industry as such, the transportation sys- 
tem would also have to be improved. He was giving special atten- 
tion to the development of a domestic food products industry, in 
order in this way also to render all unnecessary transportation 
superfluous. 

In conclusion, Antonescu declared that he would join the Tripar- 
tite Pact the next day; however, he would not let it go with a mere 
act of joining, but would also be prepared with weapon in hand to 
fight alongside the Axis Powers for the victory of civilization. 

The Fiihrer replied that he had the most profound understanding 
for the difficult situation in which Antonescu had found himself. 
When the Vienna Award was made the situation was such that a 
conflict between Rumania and Hungary was threatening to break 
out, which could have led to a general catastrophe. In Germany’s 
view, such a development would have led to a military and political 
vacuum. Since, however, everywhere in nature vacuums were im- 
mediately filled, it had to be expected that the collapse of the Ru- 
manian state would bring Bolshevism into the arena. Now, however, 
he was convinced that Rumania, in spite of all difficulties, would 
again be put on her feet. If Bolshevism had come to Rumania even 
temporarily it would have entirely eliminated the intellectuals of the 
nation, and murdered them or deported them to Siberia, as had oc- 
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' curred in other areas occupied by Russia. Rumania’s future would 
have been destroyed for an incalculable time. 

Germany would have been unable to do anything” about it. His- 
torical questions were for the most part settled by force and not by 
phrases. Germany was not in a position at that time, however, to 
use force. Not till the end of the military campaign in France did 
she begin to withdraw her troops from the far advanced positions in 
the west. Political pressure, however, was significant only if it 
could be automatically supported by military means. Otherwise it 
was useless, being a pure bluff. He (the Fiihrer) never undertook 
@ measure unless he was convinced that he could also support it 
militarily. , 

For this reason he had stated his willingness to render an arbitra- 
tion award in the Rumanian-Hungarian dispute. It was clear in ad- 
vance that both parties would be dissatisfied; the one, because it had 
obtained too little, and the other because it had been compelled to 
make too big concessions. It had been necessary to balance ethnic 
rights against political and historical reminiscences, taking into con- 
_ sideration the sensibilities of both parties. In history such decisions 

were for the most part made on the basis of strategic, economic, or 
dynastic considerations and only very seldom were ethnographic fac- 
tors taken into account, especially since the ethnographic and geo- 
graphic boundaries almost never coincided. He (the Fiihrer) could 
appreciate the full weight of the sacrifices that Rumania had had to 
make. He believed, however, that it was better to make heavy sacri- 
fices and thereby save the substance of the nation, than that the entire 
people should be Jost. 
- What had subsequently happened in the ceded areas, Germany 
could likewise understand very well. Germany had experienced 
many nationality struggles and in Poland alone lost 60,000 dead 
among the German minority ; this number was increasing from day to 
day through the discovery of more corpses and might easily rise to 
100,000 to 120,000. There were simply times in which, not reason, 
but passion and hate gained the upperhand. But he did not doubt 
that it would be possible to bring to an end this period in Ru 
manian-Hungarian relations and to calm the passions. Probably the 
perpetrators would then be shocked themselves at their misdeeds. In 
contemplating all these terrible events, one should, however, not turn 
one’s eyes away from the danger still threatening. 

Germany’s losses in personnel during the war were insignificant; in 
material, practically nil. In March she would have 230 divisions. Of 
these, 20 were armored divisions with exclusively German material, 
4 armored brigades with a certain amount of captured material, as 
-well as 12 motorized divisions. It was the strongest and the best 
equipped Army that Germany had ever had. Since it was no longer 
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engaged in the west, and at most a few more divisions would be 
needed in Norway, it was now available for all other necessities. 

Nevertheless, Germany was determined to end the war as soon as 
possible and to exclude England from the Continent once and for all. 
England, in her present desperate situation, would abandon all Europe 
to Bolshevism in order to save herself. Naturally she would do the 
same with the Balkans. — % 

The relations between Germany and Russia were governed by 
treaty. But, besides, he could depend on a strong army and air 
force for all eventualities. Germany had no territorial interests in 
the Balkans. She wished to concentrate on the development of more 
closely situated, compact areas, to obtain bases on the Atlantic coast, 
and to develop her colonial territory. 

Economically, however, Germany was very much interested in the 
Balkans and did not wish, as other countries did, merely to export her 
own goods there, but, being Europe’s biggest consumer, she wanted also 
to become a big buyer of the latter’s products, so as to make up her own 
shortages. Germany herself could deliver all necessary technical arti- 
cles, chemical products, machines and, in normal times, any war ma- 
terial and wished to procure raw materials in return. For this 
reason, she had no interest in having the Balkans sink into a sea of 
blood and tears, and had been prepared, in spite of the severe military 
burden, to give Rumania a guarantee. The latter was no empty 
phrase: it was backed by 180 divisions, not counting 50 divisions for 
the west. He (the Fiihrer) was in this regard prepared for every- 
thing and determined to do everything. 

Unfortunately there was a minor setback to be noted in part of one 
area, though not in the total military situation, to the extent that the 

‘English had established bases in Thrace from which they could ad- 
vance further north by air and would arouse the covetousness of other 
states. He (the Fihrer) was absolutely determined to bring these 
English attempts to naught, whatever the costs. He asked that Ru- 
mania facilitate this. This, however, would not involve participation 
in the struggle. 

Subsequently the Fiihrer again turned to economic questions and 
emphasized the interest that Germany had in a prospering Rumanian 
economy. In view of the close ideological affinity between the two 
regimes, the same fundamental principles that were in force in the 
domestic economy could be applied to the economic relations, i.e., 
long-term measures and price stability. Germany considered con- 
cluding long-term commercial treaties with Rumania to run from 
10 to 20 years, within the framework of which Rumania’s total surplus 
production would be taken over at fixed prices for years to come.‘ 
Germany herself could, within the framework of her large-scale econ- 
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omy, easily arrive at a balance between large and small export sur- 
pluses, varying in according with the yields of the harvest in the 
various years. The prices would, as mentioned, always remain stable. 
In this way the disadvantages of the liberalistic system would be offset 
for the producers. 

In order to be able to carry out this plan in a new Europe, he (the 
Fiihrer) was determined to continue to fight until England was finally 
excluded from the Continent. Those countries in particular which, to 
be sure, had no common boundary, but ethnically had a common in- 
terest in stemming the Slavic tide, must cooperate in this matter. 
In his conversations with Molotov he had attempted to bring about 
a change in the direction of Russian expansion and hoped that he. 
would be successful in the matter. The discussions had taken place 
in a friendly atmosphere. He had, however, left Molotov in no doubt 
that Germany was in earnest about its guarantee to Rumania and had 
also told him that a war in the Baltic in connection with Finland was 
not to be countenanced. Molotov had sought to determine whether 
the guarantee given Rumania was directed against Russia. Naturally 
- the answer to this had been merely that the Reich could not tolerate 
any violation of Rumania’s territory, no matter by whom this viola- 
tion might be perpetrated. 

The Fiihrer then turned again to the Greco-Italian conflict. Here 
“a momentary shadow in the general picture” was to be noted, since 
Italy had not sufficiently taken into account the geographic and 
seasonal factors. Developments could lead to attempts by the English 
to obtain bases in Thrace. Germany would oppose such attempts 
with all her might. Inso doing she would not demand any military aid 
from Rumania, but merely the cooperation of the General Staffs, 
which would not constitute any burden for the Rumanian state. 

In this connection, the Fiihrer also called attention to a Russian 
attempt to give Bulgaria a guarantee® and stated in regard thereto 
- that Bulgaria had requested no guarantee and that Germany did not 
view this question favorably either. 

In conclusion, he expressed his conviction that General Antonescu 
would succeed in reorganizing the Rumanian Army and making it 
an effective instrument of national defense. He expressed his satis- 
faction at the accession of Rumania to the Tripartite Pact and em- 
phasized that Russia would never oppose a power bloc such as was 
represented by Germany and her friends. Stalin did not wish to risk 
anything, but merely to gain. It would therefore be made clear to 
him that he should not direct his expansion into areas in which 
Germany or Italy were interested, but that he must turn elsewhere. 
He hoped that it would be possible to divert Russia toward these 
other directions. 


© See documents Nos. 373, 391, and 403. 
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He understood thoroughly General Antonescu’s difficulties, as he 
himself had entered upon a difficult inheritance in Germany. .A 
strong party which was absolutely devoted to him (Antonescu) was 
important for the work of reconstruction. Then the process of polit- 
ical reorganization would bring a new prosperity to the country; and, 
after all, the history of the world did not end in the year 1940. 

Antonescu expressed his thanks for these last words of the Fiihrer 
and again explained to him at length the details of his reconstruction 
program, calling attention in particular to the technical discussions 
with Minister Clodius. He then repeated his remarks about the role 
that Rumania had played as a Latin island in the Slavic sea, as a 
result of the capacity for resistance of the Rumanian people. He 
described his domestic difficulties in the reconstruction of the country 
and again mentioned the question of credits and the rate of interest. 
He also mentioned the difficulties with the Russians in regard to the 
mouth of the Danube and repeated the plan which he had already 
proposed to the Reich Foreign Minister of constructing a canal from 
Cernavoda to Constanta within 5 years, at an expenditure of 2 or 3 
billion lei, in order to frustrate the Russian plan of causing the 
branches of the Danube belonging to Rumania to become silted up 
within 15 years. In addition he called attention to the Russian efforts 
to exclude Germany and Italy from the Commission for the maritime 
Danube.® In this connection Antonescu also mentioned the Russian 
demand to be permitted to sail warships as far as Briila, ie., behind 
the Rumanian defense line for Moldavia. Because of Moscow, 
Rumania could not really attain tranquillity, particularly for the 
reason that the Russians did not want to fix the boundary in a defini- 
tive fashion. 

Antonescu then complained in statements of considerable length 
about the treatment which the Rumanian minority had received 
from the Hungarians and reported details in regard to mistreatment 
and the like. If it had been stated by the Germans that considera- 
tions of nationality were less important in historic decisions than 
considerations of history, he was in entire agreement, because his- 
torically, too, Rumania could without further ado claim Transyl- 
vania, since this land had belonged to Hungary only approximately 
50 years and had never yet in its history been divided. He sup- 
ported this thesis with some historical data and in this connection 
also denied that the Szeklers could be considered Hungarians. He 
stressed that Rumania, to be sure, would keep quiet now, but that at 
the conclusion of a general peace she would immediately raise her 
Voice again to obtain justice, and he intimated that he considered a 
satisfactory solution possible on the basis of an exchange of population 
between Hungary and Rumania. With great vigor he argued in 





* See document No. 310. 
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favor of the Rumanian thesis, i.e., strict observance of the Vienna 
Award and, in particular, its obligations with respect to minorities, . 
and taking up the entire question anew at the conclusion of general 
peace. 
The Fiihrer replied that naturally no ideal solution had been found 
in the Vienna Award, but in the very same manner as Antonescu 
had set forth the justification for the Rumanian claims in statements 
lasting for hours, Hungarian representatives had also spoken in 
favor of the Hungarian thesis. The time had not yet come to view 
matters in retrospect. He could, however, assure General Antonescu 
that he fully understood his feelings, his indignation, and his grief. 
Besides, history would not come to a standstill in the year 1940. 
After Antonescu had very vigorously pleaded his point of view 
with the same arguments several times more, the discussion ended | 
in a friendly atmosphere. 


Scusupt 
No. 382 
1036/310990 . 
Memorandum by an Official of the Department for German 
Internal Affairs | 
| Bertin, November 22, 1940. 
zu D II 1248.2 


Counselor Baron Steengracht no longer recalled the decision which 
- the Foreign Minister made in the matter of a reply to the Consulate 
General at Lourengo Marques regarding the message of the leader 
of the Ossewa-Brandwag. He referred me to Political Division X, 
Senior Counselor Bielfeld. . 

Political Division X does not have a very favorable opinion of the 
Ossewa-Brandwag. It is not believed to be in a position to achieve 
anything without considerable German assistance. The matter is 
therefore being handled in a dilatory manner. The interim reply to 
the Consulate General, approved by the Foreign Minister, states that 
Germany is watching the liberation movement with great sympathy 
and.assumes that it will not undertake anything with inadequate re- 
sources. As far as the question of the sending of arms is concerned, 
definite information is first of all requested as to what kind of arms 
these are to be. The OKW, moreover, is concerned with the matter 
and has been asked for its purely military opinion on whether and in 


1p IT 1248: Telegram No. 289 of Nov. 6 from the Consulate at Lourenco 
Marques (1036/310989). This telegram transmitted a message received from 
the leader of the South African nationalist para-military organization Ossewa- 
Brandwag, offering Germany military and political cooperation and inquiring 
whether Germany would be prepared to supply arms. See vol. x of this series, 
document No. 385 and footnote 2. 
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what form there would be a possibility at all for assisting this move- 
ment. Until we have been informed of such an opinion the Foreign 
Ministry is to take no further action. 
Submitted herewith to Minister Luther with the request that he 
take cognizance of it. 
Picor 


No. 383 


F9/0387-89 
Benito Mussolini to Adolf Hitler* 


Novemper 22, 1940. 

Finrer: I regret keenly that my letter of October 19, that is, 9 days 
before the outbreak of hostilities, did not reach you in time ? to permit 
you to give me your opinion, which I would naturally have considered 
in all its importance. 

After a promising and rapid start the advance of the Italian troops 
in Greece came to a standstill and permitted the Greeks to take the 
initiative, for the following reasons: 


a) A veritable flood irreparably blocked with torrents of mud the 
cares division which was on the point of breaking through at 

anina; 

b) The desertion of almost all the Albanian troops, who threw 
away their arms and went over en masse to the oy The command 
has had to gather and disarm fully 7,000 Albanian soldiers; 

c) The attitude of Bulgaria, which permitted Greecé to withdraw 
almost the entire eight divisions which she had in Thrace and employ 
them all against the nine Italian divisions, which were weakened by 
the desertion of the Albanian elements. : 


This is now all a matter of the past. I am naturally aware of the 
unfavorable psychological repercussions which these events have 
caused, but I believe that these are passing phenomena. I am pre- 
paring a sufficient number of divisions (30) to annihilate Greece and 
am not worried about bombings of the southern cities, where there are 
no important industrial plants. 

There are two factors to which you call my attention: Spain and 
Yugoslavia. 

I am of the opinion that the Spanish card can be played at the 
present moment. I do not know the results of your conversations with 
Suiier, but I am prepared to meet with Franco in order to exert the 
pressure necessary to make him enter the field on the side of the Axis. 

Perhaps the Yugoslav card is still more important. I am ready to 


*The official German translation is filmed on F1/0508; F9/0882-83. The 
Italian copy, which bears the seal of the Embassy in Berlin, differs in phrase- 
ology and word order at several points from the version printed in Hitler e 
Mussolini: lettere e documenti, pp. 78-79. 

*See document No. 199 and footnote 8. 
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guarantee the present boundaries of Yugoslavia and to recognize Yu- 
goslavia’s right to Salonika, on the following conditions: 

a) that Yugoslavia adhere to the Tripartite Pact; 

‘b) that she demilitarize the Adriatic; ® 

c) that her military intervention be agreed on; in other words, that 
it occur only after Greece has received an initial blow from Italy. 


By this letter I am therefore giving you my agreement with what- 
ever you wish to do in order to reach this goal as quickly as possible. 

With regard to an intensification of our collaboration in the air in 
the Mediterranean, I consider it indispensable. It is necessary that 
the two General Staffs of the air forces meet as soon as possible in 
order that all technical decisions may be made. 

_ I, too, have had my black week, but my spirit is calm. The Italian 
people are prepared to bear the heaviest sacrifices and, goaded by 
failure, will give everything that is asked of them. 

On the other hand, all the reports received from Great Britain de- 
scribe the situation of Great Britain as extremely serious. 
Please accept, Fiihrer, my greetings of faithful comradeship. 
Moussoirnt 





*In telegram No. 1758 of Nov. 28 (B14/B002395) Ribbentrop directed the 
Ambassador in Rome to request of Mussolini an explanation of what was meant 
by Yugoslav demilitarization of the Adriatic, and of the reasons which prompted 
this Italian wish. Mackensen replied on Nov. 29 that Mussolini canceled that 

stipulation (telegram No. 2179: B14/B002396). 


No. 384 
" F5/0232-44 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Personal Staff 


Bertxy, November 23, 1940. 


ConveRsATION OF THE Firer Wira THE Boweartan Munster, 
Draganoy, on NovemBer 23, 1940, From 1:00 10 1: 50 p.m. 


Draganov first presented the King’s greetings to the Fiihrer and his- 
renewed thanks for the hospitality shown him at the Obersalzberg." 
He [Draganov] was instructed to transmit a communication to the 
Fiihrer and would say beforehand that the King, as suggested to him at 
the Obersalzberg, was considering a meeting with the Fiihrer at the 
frontier. 

As a result of consultations among the Minister President, the 
Foreign Minister, and the War Minister,? the Bulgarian Government 
was:in principle prepared to accede to the Tripartite Pact; it only 


* See document No. 378 and footnote 2. 
7 Gen. Theododossy Daskalov. 
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requested that the date of signing be deferred. For this there were 
a number of reasons, which he was instructed to set forth to the 
Fiihrer. 

When the King returned from Berchtesgaden to Sofia, a telegram 
had been received from the Bulgarian Minister in Moscow concerning 
a conversation with Molotov! The Fiihrer here interrupted Draganov 
to say that he was informed of that conversation and that he could 
show to his Bulgarian visitor an extract from the record of his 
own conversation with Molotov,* from which it was evident that the 
facts were not what Molotov had told the Bulgarian Minister they 
were. He would also say so to Molotov. The truth was that the 
Russians had asked ws whether we had any objection if Russia were 
to give Bulgaria a guarantee like the one Germany had given 
Rumania. No harm should come to the King, nor would there be 
any attempt at changing the regime in Bulgaria. The Russians were 
contemplating military assistance of the same kind as the assistance 
rendered by us to Rumania. Molotov kept coming back to this 
subject and gave no answer to the Fiihrer’s question whether the 
Bulgarians actually wanted to have such a guarantee. The Fihrer 
then told the Russians that he would first have to discuss this ques- 
tion with his allies, because Germany’s political interest in the Bal- 
kans was less than Italy’s. For the rest, it was his, the Fiihrer’s, 
personal opinion that all difficulties, especially with Russia, would 
have been readily overcome if Bulgaria had joined the Tripartite 
Pact from the very beginning. 

Draganov remarked that the Russians were a treacherous people. 
Molotov had told the Bulgarian Minister that Russia wanted a 
strong Bulgaria and that Russia therefore stood prepared to extend 
every assistance of a financial and material nature; he added that 
the Soviet Government wanted to see Bulgaria achieve all her 
national aspirations in relation to Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 
But Russia could not agree to the establishment of a “Legionnaire 
state.” At the opening of the conversation Molotov had said that 
Russia wanted to give this guarantee jointly with other countries, 
but toward the end of the conversation he spoke only of a Russian 
guarantee. 

The Bulgarian Government had in the meanwhile replied to the 
Russians that Bulgaria did not feel herself in any danger and that 
she would therefore have to decline the guarantee. Certain precau- 
tionary measures however had been taken on the Black Sea: troops 
had been sent to that area; and preparations had been made for lay- 
ing mines. But they still had no mines. The Fiihrer remarked here 
that Bulgaria could have as many mines as she wanted. Draganov 





* See documents Nos. 378 and 379. - 
“See document No. 328, 
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- now mentioned the war material which Bulgaria urgently needed 
from Germany. Bulgaria’s request for two coastal batteries had been 
declined as late as last summer.’ On this point the Fihrer replied 
that probably nothing else could have been done at the time, but 
that because of the large war booty, plenty of batteries were avail- 
able now despite the enormous coastline from Kirkenes to the At- 
lantic which Germany had to defend today. Draganov continued 
by saying that Bulgaria urgently needed, for mine-laying purposes, 
two or three more patrol vessels such as Germany had on the Dan- 
ube. He added that it would be preferable also for that reason if 
Bulgaria were not to join the Pact as yet. If these materials were 
to be supplied before Bulgaria joined the Pact, Russia and Turkey 
would view this as being in the normal course of affairs. But if 
they were delivered after accession to the Pact, it would excite the 
gravest suspicion in both Russia and Turkey. 

A further reason for Bulgaria’s hesitation to join the Pact at this 
time was the fact that the Balkan Pact’ was still operative and 
that undoubtedly the three countries Turkey, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia, were still cooperating, which was evident from certain troop 
~concentrations on the Bulgarian frontier. The Fiihrer asked Draga- 
nov what Bulgaria might do if Yugoslavia were to join the Tri- 
partite Pact. Draganov thought that Bulgaria would greatly wel- 
come this, but, as he just said, the three countries were still co- 
operating with each other, and one was concerned about the danger 
of a Salonika front. 

Bulgaria’s chief worry was Turkey. Turkey was not to be trusted, 
and a critical situation had arisen because Bulgaria had not yet mo- 
bilized while the Turks were already on the border. Moreover, the 
Turks intended to impose a stage of siege in Thrace now. The Turk- 
ish Government had declared that it would not tolerate any pressure 
designed to swerve it from its policy, that is, from the English line. 
‘Even if there were any prospect of making Turkey change her present 
political course, that is, if Ambassador von Papen upon his return 
to Ankara * were to report a swing toward neutrality, it would still 
be necessary to gain time until such a development had taken effect. 


*In telegram No. 364 of Aug. 27 (585/242705) Richthofen had reported from 
Sofia that the Bulgarian War Minister expressed complete understanding upon 
being informed of the impossibility of receiving, for the present, coastal bat- 
teries from Germany. 

“A memorandum of Nov. 21, from Wiehl to Ribbentrop (585/242771-72), noted 
that Keitel had recommended giving an affirmative answer to the urgent Bul- 
garian requests for war material, but that Hitler had reserved a decision 
pending further development of the political situation. 

‘The Balkan Pact was signed on Feb. 9, 19384, by Greece, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Turkey and provided for mutual guarantee of frontiers against 
aggression by any Balkan state. For the text, see British and Foreign State 
Papers, 1934, vol. cxxxviul, p. 496. 

* See document No. 378, footnote 1. 
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If Bulgaria were to sign the Pact today, this would in any event dis- 
turb present relations with Russia and especially Turkey. The 
Russians themselves, to be sure, would not attack, but would push the 
Turks into action, as they did with the Rumanians in 1913. The 
Fithrer expressed the view that the Turks would not dare to attack. 
They were only too well aware that if they were but to put on a 
threatening expression, it would be the end of Constantinople. This 
virtually unprotected city would be wiped out in an instant, just as 
Coventry and Birmingham had been. Moreover, the Turks were — 
poorly prepared militarily. 

As additional reason for postponing accession to the Pact, Draganov 
stated the following: England was acting with circumspection at this 
time, because she did not care to disturb needlessly the relationship 
with Bulgaria. Thus, no English planes had passed over Bulgaria 
in the direction of Rumania. If they were to do this, however, before 
Bulgaria had joined the Pact, public opinion in Bulgaria would view 
this as an unwarranted encroachment and take a stand against it, 
while in the other case the Bulgarians would feel that this was the 
natural consequence of accession to the Tripartite Pact. 7 

The Fihrer remarked that the question foremost in his mind wa 
whether Bulgaria’s argument concerning Russia was correct. To be 
sure, he was convinced that Russia was pushing toward the Straits 
. and, since she did not care to attack Turkey directly, was planning to 
do so through Bulgaria. This had been apparent in his talk with 
Molotov. (The Fihrer added here that Draganov was not author- 
ized to discuss this elsewhere, and he was telling him this only so 
that he might convey it to his Government.) It was his opinion that 
the Statute of Montreux® ought to be changed in favor of the Rus- 
sians. The Black Sea ought to be converted into an inland sea of the 
riparian countries and it would be the business of Turkey to bar 
foreign ships from entering it while, conversely, the vessels of the 
riparian states ought to be able to sail out of it at all times, since the 
Black Sea was fundamentally no more than a big harbor. Molotov 
wanted to have guarantees for this and surely intended to push ahead 
through Bulgaria in order to exert pressure on the Straits from that. 
position. He planned to do this in a manner similar to what had been 
done in the Baltic States, and it was essential to divert Russia’s inter- 
est to the east. Stalin was too shrewd a businessman not to change 
his course once he had recognized that no more was to be gotten here. 
He would rather do that than become embroiled with the strongest 
military power in the world. 


*The Montreux Convention on the regime for the Straits was signed July 20, 
1936. For the text, see League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cLxxIII, p. 218. For 
See earlier attitude toward the Convention, see vol. v of this series, 
chapter vm. P 
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He thought it was absolutely right for Bulgaria to be on ine guard 
in every respect, Draganov remarked that Russia had a great store 
of sympathy in Bulgaria. If Russia were to interfere in Bulgarian 
affairs today, Bulgaria would go to war with Russia because she 
would consider such interference unjustifiable. But if Bulgaria were 
to join the Pact, people there would feel that Russia’s interference 
was somehow justified. The Fihrer asked Draganov whether he 
really believed that Russia would embark on such a course of action. 
The Russian Army would in that case be finished within 3 months, 
for the Russian Army scarcely existed except in name. He was on 
the contrary convinced that Russia and Germany would develop an 
even closer relationship and conclude a pact, but he preferred to 
create accomplished facts, especially with respect to Russia, and it 
was his firm conviction that Russia would then try to do business 
elsewhere. 

Draganov expressed the view that Russian propaganda, which 
at present was cautious and restrained, would also strike an entirely 
different note after Bulgaria’s accession to the Pact. Casting aside 
all restraints, the Russians would exploit all arguments, make believe 
that they were the champions of peace and stir up the people against 
the Government. 

Another argument advanced by Draganov was that Turkey would 
undoubtedly take action as soon as she learned that German troops 
were passing through Bulgaria. The Greeks, on hearing that the 
Germans were at the Danube, would undoubtedly seek to assure 
themselves of certain bases within Bulgaria; the forces necessary 
for this were already concentrated. But once fighting had broken 
out between Bulgaria and Greece, it was certain that Turkey would 
act; this had been unequivocally indicated by the Turkish Govern- 
ment on several occasions. 

Bulgaria wanted first to make all preparations, because she had 
no desire to be compelled to beat a glorious retreat in English style 
before the Greeks or the Turks. For that reason Bulgaria needed 
time. The Fiihrer remarked that Bulgaria would be given that time, 
because he was not the man to do things by halves, as did the Italians. 
When he embarked on an enterprise, he did so after thoroughgoing | 
preparations and with maximum resources. Draganov mentioned 
some of the.most important preparations and said that German Gen- 
eral Staff officers had already arrived for that purpose. Above all 
it was nécessary to improve the roads and strengthen many bridges. 
He regretted Germany’s great reluctance in the past to deliver war 
material, although he could appreciate the German standpoint. For. 
instance, Bulgaria had ordered, and already paid for, essential ma- 
terials for airfields, but had not received them. Bulgaria had also 
ordered cable, furnishing even the rubber needed for it, but no 
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delivery had been made of this, either. The same had happened 
with an order for 10 pneumatic floats and the bridge to go with them. 
Antiaircraft artillery had also been ordered and not delivered, and 
shipments of ammunition had also failed to arrive. Bulgaria had 
to be well prepared before she took any further steps. The Minister 
of War especially had stated that these considerations were basic 
to his consenting to signing the Pact, and for these reasons had recom- 
mended that signing be postponed. The Fiihrer promised Draganov 
that Bulgaria’s wishes would now be met and that this would be done 
in the most generous manner. Draganov now went on to say that he 
was very anxious for Germany to understand that Bulgaria’s hesi- 
tance did not signify that she had changed her policy. Bulgaria had 
always stood by Germany and worked long for the idea of German- 
Bulgarian collaboration. This desire did not date only from yester- 
day. In this war, again, Bulgaria had not remained neutral. Only 
a few days ago visas were issued to 300 Germans, who were com- 
missioned to construct 15 air observation stations in Bulgaria. For 
a year now three or four German radio stations have been operating 
in Bulgaria. If Bulgaria had reservations now, this meant not that 
she was deviating from her principles, but only that she was circum- 
spect because she did not want a breach in her common front with 
Germany, which she would then have. Bulgaria intended to sign, but 
only when the moment favorable for it had arrived. 

He wished also to point out another difficulty—namely, that sign- 
ing of the Pact would have to be submitted to the Parliament, which 
would ask what promises Bulgaria had received. At the present time 
the Parliament would only raise difficulties, but once Russian troops, 
or else German troops, were on the spot, evasions would be no longer 
possible. Be that as it may, the Parliament had to be reckoned with. 
With the aid of a map he had brought he then discussed some mili- 
tary questions with the Fiihrer, pointing out to the Fihrer what 
Bulgaria was demanding from the Greeks. The Fihrer brought the 
conversation to an end by promising him that Bulgaria would 
receive it. 

In taking leave, Draganov asked the Fiihrer what message he 
wished to give to him for the King. The Fiihrer said first that he 
wanted him to convey his greetings to the King and that he was 
pleased with Bulgaria’s reply to Russia. Once Russia were on Bul- 
garian soil, she would pay no attention to all her promises and, as 
had happened in the Baltic States, would soon permeate the country 
with propaganda and terror, and finally drop all consideration for 
the King and the regime. A few months of terror would then shape. 
Bulgaria according to Russia's wishes. Second, the Fiihrer was very 


* See documents Nos, 295 and 345. 
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pleased that Bulgaria was taking precautions against surprises, al- 
though personally he did not think that there was any present danger. 
Russia just tried to get what she could get, and she was, after all, en- 
titled to that. It so happened that it was one of her most cherished 
designs to push to the Straits through Bulgaria. He [the Fithrer] 
was therefore very pleased that Bulgaria was protecting her coast. 
It would be much easier now for Germany to help her in this, be- 
cause a great deal of material was available from the large war booty. 
He would give immediate instructions that this matter be attended to 
in a generous manner and that Bulgaria be supplied with mines and 
patrol vessels for mine laying purposes. 

The decision not to sign the Pact as yet was Bulgaria’s concern. 
There were arguments pro and con. It was up to Bulgaria, who was 
best able to assess her own situation, to make the decision. The argu- 
ments advanced, also as regards England, were not without merit. 
However, he wished to repeat that it would have been best in his 

_ opinion if Bulgaria had joined the Tripartite Pact at the beginning. 
HEWwEL 


. No. 385 
121/120178 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram en clair , 


MOST URGENT - Paris, November 23, 1940—1:10 p. m. 
No. 1282 of November 23 Received November 23—1: 30 p. m. 

Immediately to Ambassador Abetz through Schwarzmann, so that 
it may be submitted to the Foreign Minister. 

In the course of a lengthy conversation with Laval, the latter 
stated that at the direction of Marshal Pétain, upon whom he had 
urged the need for speedy action, War Minister General Huntziger, 
Minister of the Navy Admiral Darlan, and Air Minister General 
Bergeret had drafted a plan of operations for an intended action 
against the rebellious territories in Africa and that this plan was 
now completed. He saw two possibilities for proceeding: 


1. He could submit the plan at the conversation with the Reich 
Foreign Minister which had been envisaged and have it explained by 
Colonel Lacaille, General Huntziger’s Chef de Cabinet, as well as air 
experts, whom he asked permission in this case to bring along. 

9. General Huntziger or the Chef de Cabinet, as well as Admiral 
Darlan, could come at once to Paris at any time desired, in order to 
clarify the matter with a German military man designated by us. 


Laval asks for the decision of the Reich Foreign Minister. | 
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I should be grateful for telegraphic instructions so this office may — 
keep the matter firmly in hand.* 


ACHENBACH 
ScHLEIER 
1 See document No. 410. 
No. 386 
265/172498-99 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
SECRET Ankara, November 23, 1940. 
No. 954 of November 23 Received November 23—8:40 p.m. 


I just had my first detailed discussion with the Foreign Minister. 
In reply to my question about the nervousness, which went beyond 
any past precedent, and the proclamation of a state of emergency 
in certain areas, including blackout measures, the Foreign Minister 
told me that this was a result of the uncertain situation in which 
Turkey now found herself. The surprising trip of the King of Bul- 
garia, in particular, had caused the greatest apprehension here. It. 
was assumed that Germany would have to recoup Italy’s loss of pres- 
tige in the Mediterranean and one was therefore prepared for 
everything. Be ag 

My reassuring statements to the Minister brought visible relief. 
He assured me that Turkey was now as ever determined to defend 
only her own interests. In accordance with instructions? I in- 
formed him that the conversations of the last few weeks had dealt 
with the consolidation of Europe, especially in agreement with 
Soviet Russia. The Axis was prepared to respect the possessions and 
sovereignty of Turkey and, in some circumstances, to give guarantees 
to that effect if Turkey could make up her mind to cooperate in the 
new order in Europe. When questioned what the effect of the Italian- 
Greek war would be on us, I replied that this was primarily Italy’s 
affair and that we were sure Italy would solve the task in the 
Mediterranean with her own means of power. I wished to make it 
absolutely clear to him, however, that if England should by chance 
intend to open an English front in the Balkans, that would create an 
intolerable situation for the Reich. 

Since the Minister did not, question me any further, I have not said 
anything so far about the role which Bulgaria would play in such 
case and have merely stated that in any event we will end the war 





‘This apparently refers to oral instructions given to Pa in Berlin. No 
written instructions have been found. Cf. Franz von Papen, Menows, p. 468. 
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soon. I pointed out to him most earnestly that Turkey should not 
fail to seize the great opportunity offered to her by the Axis at a 
moment of historic decision for Europe. The Foreign Minister re- 
ceived my statements with special thanks, and will shortly get an ap- 
pointment with the State President for me. Details of the conver- 
sations will follow by courier? 

After studying the general situation here I recommend that acces- 
sion be postponed in accordance with the view of the King of 
Bulgaria.’ 

Paren 


eer No. 5531 of Nov. 23 (265/172503-507). See document No. 396, foot- 
no 
* See document No. 378. 


No. 387 


F16/0047-51; 
¥F5/0203-07 


Memorandum by an O ficial of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat 


Benrtxy, November 25, 1940. 
RM 46 


Recorp oF THE ConversaTION BETWEEN THE ReicH Forricn Min- 
ISTER AND GENERAL ANTONESCU, IN THE PRESENCE OF Minister 
Cxoptvs, on Novesreer 23, 1940 


The Reich Foreign Minister expressed his satisfaction at, Rumania’s 
accession to the Tripartite Pact.t For the rest, he believed that most 
of the questions had been discussed in the previous conversations, 
especially in the discussion with the Fiihrer,? so that it was now 
merely a matter of going over the state of affairs once more by way 
of recapitulation. 

Economically, Germany was fully in accord with the idea of draw- 
ing up a 10-year program.® Eliminating speculation, she would act as 
buyer of agricultural products at fixed prices for long periods. 
Minister Clodius had reported that agreement had been reached also 
on the agricultural loans and the question of the rate of exchange. 
He had likewise reported that upon settling the transportation ques- 
tion, 3,000,000 tons of petroleum could be delivered annually. Clodius 
would continue to deal with all these economic problems and keep the 
Foreign Minister regularly informed. 

As for military matters, Field Marshal Keitel would i in a subse- 
quent conversation state his views on all questions in this field.* The 


* See Editors’ Note, p. 208. 
"See document No. 38L. 

’ ® See document No. 380, footnote 7. 
* See document No. 388. 
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Foreign Minister himself had already discussed with the Fihrer and 
Field Marshal Keitel the problems connected with rebuilding the 
Rumanian Army so as to utilize German war experiences, Germany 
wanted Rumania to create for herself as strong an Army as possible, 
since no one knew the demands that the future might bring in this 
respect. He (the Foreign Minister) had also spoken with the Fiihrer 
and Field Marshal Keitel about supplying the Rumanian Army with 
material. Since Germany herself was organizing new units there 
were certain limits to this, but Germany would do whatever was 
possible to aid Rumania. 

Politically, all points had been discussed. Germany had re-empha- 
sized her strong interest in the Danube, which was a river of vital 
importance to Germany. 

In the minority question it had been possible to put a stop to further 
expulsions from Hungary, beginning November 24, on the basis of 
an assurance from the Hungarian Minister, so that in any event no 
new incidents would occur. 

Furthermore, in the next few days recommendations would be 
submitted to both the Rumanian and the Hungarian Governments 
providing for the establishment of a commission to study the prob- 
lems. Moreover, the more peaceful elements among the Rumanians 
expelled from Transylvania were to be readmitted to the land of 
their birth, while in other cases compensation would have to be paid. 
It would still be desirable for direct negotiations to be conducted for 
the purpose of concluding a minority agreement between Rumania 
and Hungary. He (the Foreign Minister) had, moreover, received 
the Hungarian Minister > and would have a message on these questions 
transmitted to Count Csaky.® 

As for grand policy, all questions had likewise been discussed. 
Rumania was now allied with Germany. The existence of a Rumanian 
movement having the same structure as the corresponding movement 
in Germany was a guarantee that this alliance was not merely an 
alliance on paper. Everything would develop under the most friendly 
conditions and he could only repeat what the Fiihrer had said in 
yesterday’s conversation—namely, that history would not come to a 
standstill with the year 1940. 


*No record found. 

*This might refer to instructions which were sent to the Legations in Buda- 
pest and Bucharest on Nov. 26 on the basis of the findings of the German-Italian 
investigation commission (see document No. 380, footnote 6). The German 
Ministers in these two capitals were instructed to present, together with their 
Italian colleagues, the following recommendations of the Axis Governments: 
all acts of violence and expulsions to cease; press and radio campaigns to 
cease; the interrupted Hungarian-Rumanian negotiations about border questions, 
etc., to be resumed; start of negotiations on a Hungarian-Rumanian minorities 
agreement: prior to the entering into effect of such a minorities agreement, 
establishment of a German-Italian commission to prevent further expulsions 
and acts of violence. (271/177214-16) 
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General Antonescu thanked the Reich Foreign Minister for these 
statements and emphasized that in grand policy there was complete 
agreement between the two countries. Rumania would always be 
found on Germany’s side and was keenly aware of the common inter- 
ests of the two countries in the East. ’ 

With its rich soil and numerous natural resources the country would 
seek to further its economic development in cooperation with Germany. - 

For the rest, he was grateful for the efforts of Germany to put 
an end to the present Hungarian ways of dealing with Rumania by - 
halting the expulsions and establishing a commission. As for the 
- 43,000 Rumanians expelled from Hungary, of whom only the more 
peaceful elements would be readmitted, he was compelled to state, 
however, that, this involved exclusively peaceful elements, which in 
“ reliance on the obligations which Hungary had undertaken under the 
Vienna Award had remained where they were. They were an intel- 
lectual elite which absolutely had to return to the Rumanian minority 
since otherwise this minority would be without any leadership. Ru- 
mania was striving, moreover, to obtain a statute of minorities such 
as that from which the Germans in Hungary now benefited. 

With regard to the Danube problems Antonescu emphasized again 
his determination not to join any commission having jurisdiction over 
the maritime Danube with the Russians alone. In no circumstances 
would he sign such a convention. 

Economically, it would be a question of developing the i immense 
wealth of resources of Rumania. Here there was above all a lack of 
organization. To be sure, Rumania had carried out an agrarian 
reform, but the peasants lacked skills, machines, and credits. 

Credits were necessary not only for agricultural machinery but also 
for the development of the network of roads, which was of great 
strategic importance, as well as for the development of a food industry, 
in contrast to the nonnative industries such as heavy industry, which 
would gradually be dismantled, since in the future there would be 
an adjustment based on German deliveries. The Foreign Minister 
promised the support of Germany on these points. 

Antonescu then spoke again about the draining of the swamps 
of the Danube, which would make available 200,000 hectares of 
the richest soil, as well as the river control plans, by means of which 
the seasonal floods would be checked. In this connection he men- 
tioned the possibilities of cultivating cotton and rice. He spoke of 
irrigation plans and sluice constructions as well as of the building 
of a pipeline from the petroleum fields to the Danube and a second 
pipeline extending into the Banat to the Iron Gate, since the Danube 
froze much oftener and longer in its lower course than above the 
Iron Gate, so that by means of this pipeline the transportation of 
petroleum would be assured even under bad weather conditions. 
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With regard to the timber question he remarked that large forest 
areas and sawmills in Transylvania had been transferred to Hungary 
as a result of the territorial cessions, so that Rumania could now 
export only her timber reserves and thereafter nothing more. There 
was a plan, however, to assure Bucharest of the necessary supply of 
fuel by means of deposits of methane gas found 60 km. from the 
capital. The project itself had already been in existence for some 
time, but had been assigned to two private companies that were 
quarreling with each other. He had already intervened and intended 
now to carry out the plan directly. He would obtain the pipes needed 
for the gasline by a barter transaction in return for timber. . 

The most important questions, however, were the rate of interest 
for the credits and the question of the rate of exchange of the mark. 
Basically, he agreed to the higher rate of exchange for the mark, 
but needed a certain time for technical preparation, so that he would — 
have no difficulties with the Rumanian price level, which he wanted 
to keep low like the wage level. The 5 percent rate of interest for 
the credits was too high, however. If it were reduced, the loss would 
be compensated for by a greater volume of business. Psychologically, 
too, a reduction to 4 percent, as a quid pro quo, so to speak, for the 
increase in the rate of the mark, would be very welcome to the Ru- 
manian Government from the viewpoint of its standing with the 
country. ; 

Minister Clodius remarked on the credit question that an amount 
of 60 millions had been provided for machinery, pipelines, and rail- 
roads, as well as an additional amount of 40 millions for road con- 
struction, irrigation, and the food industry, that is, a total of 100 
million marks of constantly renewed credits. 

In conclusion Antonescu also brought up the economic significance 
of the Jewish question. The elimination of the Jews from the econ- 
omy had produced a certain vacuum there. Neither capital nor 
trained manpower was available. In this way the Germans were 
given an opportunity to enter the Rumanian economy as well as to 
take over certain tasks in heavy industry. It would be better, how- 
ever, if all these negotiations were conducted between the govern- 
ments and were not left to the often rather undisciplined initiative 
of individuals. If for no other reason, this was also desirable because 
the competition of the Italians, which was naturally making itself 
felt, could thereby also be directed into regular channels. 

Minister Clodius also pointed out with regard to the credit ques- 
tion that a 5 percent rate of interest was in itself a considerable con- 
cession in view of the fact that other countries such as Bulgaria had 
to pay higher rates. Except in the case of agricultural machinery, 
where it was possible to count on 44 percent, it was extremely difficult 
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to make any further reduction, since the reactions in other countries 
would be very strong. 
Antonescu nevertheless asked for a reduction of interest and the 
Foreign Minister promised to study the question with sympathy.’ 
. Scumipr 


* See document No. 402 and footnote 1. 


No. 388 
66/46171-70 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat 


Bertx, November 24, 1940. 


Recorp or Tae Conversation Berween Frerp Marswan Kerren AND 
GenerraL ANTONESCU ON NoveMBER 23, 1940, IN BERLIN 


. General Antonescu first conveyed the greetings of the Rumanian 
Army and the Rumanian people to the great heroes of the war which 
Germany had been so victoriously waging. Since he (Antonescu) - 
had assumed, power in Rumania, he had, above all, been trying to re- 
organize the Rumanian Army, for the morale of which the develop- 
ments of the past months had been exceedingly harmful. It had 
been compelled to give up without a struggle territories that right- 
fully belonged to Rumania, because the King and the statesmen at the 
helm had so mismanaged the country domestically that it was in a 
position where resistance was no longer possible. Like the whole 
country, the Army, too, had lapsed into a state of disorder. Much 
money, it is true, had been spent on armaments, and it had been stated 
that the Rumanian Army was equal to every possible emergency. 
When the moment came, however, when this Army was to have de- 
fended the honor of the country, the order was given to retreat with- 
out battle and to surrender Rumanian national territory. This was 
‘the reason why the retreat had taken place under such catastrophic 
conditions. This had occasioned very serious doubts abroad and 
probably in Germany, too, as to the quality of the Rumanian Army. 
‘As a soldier, however, he could assure the Field Marshal that the real 
value of the Rumanian Army was quite different and that it would be 
entirely capable of occupying an honorable place on the battlefield. 
His first task since the assumption of power had therefore been to 
raise the morale of the country again and to reorganize the Army on 
a modern basis. He was now in the process of carrying out this task 
and will have concluded it by next spring. Then 39 well-organized, 
well-trained, and well-led divisions would be available. The peace- 
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time strength of the Rumanian Army was 29 divisions, 10 of which 
had 2 cadres and could, in case of mobilization, be doubled 
immediately. 

Almost all the material necessary for the reorganization of the 
Rumanian Army was available. Only motorized reconnaissance units 
and motorized supply services were lacking. Should a political situ- 
ation develop in the spring, in which a mobilization of the Rumanian 
Army became necessary, it would only be ready for action if the sup- 
ply services of the divisions could be motorized, since feed for the nec- 
essary draft animals was not available as a result of the poor oats 
and barley crop and particularly because Rumania, despite her own 
difficulties, had fulfilled its commitments for deliveries to Germany 
which previous governments had assumed. In the spring he would 
need 38,000 carloads of oats for the supply services. In part, he 
would supply his requirements in Turkey. But if Germany wanted 
to count on the Rumanian Army, motorization had to be carried out. 

Field Marshal Keitel replied that Antonescu’s aim of setting up 
a mobile army of 39 divisions had been a surprise to him. Germany 
had considerable experience in this field, since it had developed its 
present Army from 7 divisions, which only a few years ago repre- 
sented the whole Army. The danger existed that a continued develop- 
ment of this kind would be carried out at too great breadth and insuf- 
ficient depth with regard to armaments and supplies. General Hansen 
would surely be glad to place his own experience at the disposal of the 
Rumanian Army. In Germany model divisions had first been set up, 
which were doubled and trebled until there were 21 divisions in all. 
The next phase had ended with 36 divisions. Consideration had to be 
given each time to the necessary organization in depth with regard to 
supplies and the weapons and instruments of military importance. 
In the case of the Rumanian Army, this question was even more sig- 
nificant since there was relatively little time until spring for the 
reorganization to be effected. He (Field Marshal Keitel) did not 
wish, however, to elicit a reply from General Antonescu. The reor- 
ganization of the Rumanian Army was a matter for his own decision, 
and the Germans only wanted to make the results of their own experi- 
ence available to the Rumanians. It would be well, in any case, if 
General Antonescu talked this point over with General Hansen once 
again, for the latter had been the Chief of the Operations Branch of 
the Army and had acquired estensive experience through his work on 
the General Staff, in the course of which he had had to request 
[fordern] the organization of a large Army for any operations that 
might become necessary. At the same time Field Marshal Keitel had 
been the organizer of this Army and as such had always seen to it 
that organization should not proceed too much in breadth but that 
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depth was considered above all, because otherwise the need might 
later arise of consolidating units, making one battery out of three, a 
regiment out of a division, etc. 

On the question of the motorization of the supply services, Field 
Marshal Keitel remarked that during the Polish campaign, the Ger- 
man Army had in part reconverted the motorized supply services into 
a horse-drawn service, for in view of the condition of the roads and 
bridges, the latter had proved more practical. With horses, light 
pontoon bridges and other emergency construction could still be used 
where 3- and 4-ton trucks would not get through. In Poland even 
the normal troop transports had often been too heavy and therefore 
the lighter horse-drawn vehicles customary there had been requisi- 
tioned and employed. 

Antonescu interjected here that this had, of course, been possible 
only because Germany had had air superiority in Poland. Otherwise 
the long columns of the supply services would have become an easy 
target for enemy air attacks. 

Field Marshal Keitel continued with the remark, that despite the 
large, well constructed network of roads in Belgium and France, it 
had developed there, too, that it was better at least to employ in the 
supply services of the normal division teams of horses; in this con- 
nection a certain motorized reserve was provided for only for armies 
and army groups, so that in certain cases the necessary materials 
could be rapidly transported to the desired spots. 

Antonescu replied that in accordance with the Field Marshal’s 
statements, he had already reduced the number of the divisions of 
the Rumanian Army from 45 to 29 (peacetime strength). This 
reduction by 16 divisions had enabled him to strengthen the cadres 
of officers and noncommissioned officers in the remaining units, and, 
at least as far as the infantry and artillery were concerned, not only 
to equip them generously but even have material left over. He had 
also submitted the plan of organization of the new Army to General 
Hansen, and the latter had approved it. He was particularly anxious 
to motorize the supply services—only in part, by the way—because 
the Rumanian horses could pull only about one-fourth as much as 
German horses, so that with an entirely horse-drawn service, the 
columns would be extremely long, which, in view of the Russian 
Air Force, could be a considerable disadvantage. Also, because of 
danger from the air and the possibility that individual Russian units 
could penetrate deeply into the communications zone, he had con- 
structed his rear camps rather far from the front lines, so that, for 
this reason too, a rapid, motorized service was desirable. 

Field Marshal Keitel emphasized once more his arguments against 
too much motorization, and pointed out in this connection that the 
matter of tires was an obstacle to possible assistance from Germany 
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in the efforts for motorization. Not until 1941 would Germany be 
so far along with her own rubber production that this difficulty, too, 
could to some extent be resolved. If Rumania could obtain tires or 
rubber through some sort of barter, the supplying of trucks by Ger- 
many would be facilitated. Germany herself had lost more trucks 
than she had expected, while, on the other hand, the vehicles obtained 
as booty could not be used to the extent anticipated, since the pro- 
curement of spare parts of foreign make was naturally very difficult. 
He would, however, consider the question of possible German assist- 
ance and asked only that the Rumanian Military Attaché provide 
detailed data on Rumanian wishes. , 

Further on in the course of the conversation Antonescu reported 
on his defense measures against Russia in Moldavia. Since the 
Russians, with their motorized units, might possibly advance fairly 
rapidly on both roads running through Moldavia from north to 
south, he had organized centers of resistance in the forests of central 
Moldavia on both sides of the roads referred to; from there he 
intended to disrupt traffic on the roads and the railroads running 
alongside them. If the Russians advanced farther, the Rumanian 
Army would withdraw to the Carpathians. Since in this case, how- 
ever, it would have the new Rumanian-Hungarian border at its 
back, it would be necessary to appeal to Germany to secure com- 
munications to the rear through Hungarian territory, since other- 
wise the position of the Rumanian Army would become untenable. 

Field Marshal Keitel replied at once that Germany would do every- 
thing that was necessary, and that the Rumanian Army would have 
behind it not the Rumanian-Hungarian border but the German 
Army. 

In this connection Antonescu also mentioned that he would ex- 
tend also in depth the existing line of defenses running from east 
to west between Moldavia and Walachia. He spoke rather dis- 
paragingly of the Russian Army, which, he said, consisted merely 
of a cordon extending along the Russian frontier from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, with nothing behind it but a dissatisfied people — 
awaiting their liberation. Moreover, the communications zone of 
this Army was completely unorganized, as far as transportation was 
concerned, particularly on the Bessarabian front, so that any large 
movement of troops from one place on the front to another would 
be impossible. In any case, he wanted to try to hold Moldavia in 
all circumstances in the manner indicated, since he needed it as a 
base for an offensive against the Russians. For he was convinced 
that with two motorized divisions he could, if necessary, break 
through the Russian front and advance in the direction of Kiev. 

Field Marshal Keitel replied that he did not believe Russia would 
attack. The Russians would, in view of the new situation, take care 
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not to plunge into adventures. Better than any purely offensive 
measures, however, would be the dispatch of another German divi- 
sion to be added to the training units stationed in Rumania, which 
could be stationed in an area to be specified by Antonescu. 

Antonescu replied that he would very gladly accede to this plan, 
only he feared difficulties with respect to food, since it was hard for 
him as it was, in view of the bad harvest, to supply the Rumanian 
population adequately. Moreover, difficulties of a purely psychologi- 
cal kind would also arise if the people had the opportunity to com- 
pare their own meager sustenance with the rations of the German 
soldier. ‘ 

Field Marshal Keitel replied that, of course, no burdens with re- 
spect to food or finances would accrue to the Rumanian Government 
as a result of the dispatching of this other division. Germany would 
absolutely see to that. 

Antonescu thereupon agreed to the plan for dispatching another 
division, — 

In this connection Field Marshal Keitel mentioned that the Fiihrer 
had given him the order to study what German forces should be 
launched from Bulgaria and Rumania in the event that the English 
should finally gain a foothold in Greece. Germany was determined 
in all circumstances and by military means to prevent the English 
from gaining a foothold in Greece. This was not a matter only of 
the defense of Germany’s own interests but of those of Rumania as 
well. As long as the English were not in Greece, Russia and Turkey 
would remain quiet. In case of an English advance from the south, 
however, the danger of Russian and Turkish action in the Balkans 
would immediately be very great. Thus the more rapidly and radi- 
cally Germany proceeded against the English in Greece, the sooner 
would the dangers arising therefrom be eliminated. With regard 
to the troops to be stationed in Rumania for this contingency, Ger- 
many would, of course, impose no impossible burdens on Rumania. 
The Rumanian Government would only have to permit the troops 
to be quartered. Germany wanted, in any case, to make sure even at 
this time of Rumania’s attitude. . 2 


1In a memorandum of Nov. -25 Ritter recorded receiving information from 
Keitel about the decision to send an additional division to Rumania. “At this 
opportunity,” Ritter states, “I informed Field Marshal Keitel about the very 
accommodating arrangement for payment for the troops now in Rumania. If 
a further division should be sent at this time, in my opinion no payment at all 
should be demanded. We would only have to ask for lei to the amount which 
would have to be spent within the country itself. For this, however, another 
form could be found than actual payment by Rumania. Field Marshal Keitel 
‘was very much in agreement and asked me to carry on the negotiations in 
this direction with the OKW, with the other German authorities concerned, 
and with the Rumanian Government.” (182/85666-67) 

A memorandum by Clodius of Dec. 12 lists the expenditures for the German 
troops in Rumania on the current scale as well as in case of a doubling of 
troop strength on the basis of figures supplied by the OKW (272/177372). 
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Antonescu took a favorable position on this also. He only called 
attention to the fact that no more permanent barracks were available 
and that emergency barracks could not be constructed so rapidly, 
either; however, at the Field Marshal’s request he expressed: his wil- 
lingness to furnish the necessary lumber in case barracks might be 
erected by the Germans on Rumanian soil. 

At the last point Antonescu mentioned the shortage of materials 
in the Rumanian armament factories, particularly some airplane 
plants which were by and large supplied with raw materials but 
which lacked small quantities of some key materials. In order to 
assure the further production of war material he was therefore turn- 
ing to Germany. 

Field Marshal Keitel promised to examine this point with the 
appropriate authorities as soon as the Rumanian Military Attaché 
had furnished the data, whereupon the conversation, which had taken 
place in a very friendly atmosphere throughout, was closed. 

Scomwr 
Minister 


No. 389 
66/46168~-70 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Bertin, November 25, 1940. 
No, 41. . 


Recorp oF THE ConvERSATION BETWEEN THE Fijurer AND GENERAL 
ANTONESCU, IN Bertin oN Novemsper 23, 1940 


During the farewell audience which he had expressly requested of 
the Fiihrer, General Antonescu said that he wished before his de- 
parture to thank the Fiihrer for the honor he had shown him by the 
invitation to Berlin as well as for the kindness with which he had 
been met everywhere during his stay. 

He had discussed political questions with the Reich Foreign Min- 
ister + and had come to an agreement with him on all points. He was 
especially grateful for the German efforts to settle the Rumanian- 
Hungarian dispute. He was repeating, however, that Rumania would 
have to have her say on this point when peace was restored. The 
Rumanian nation was prepared to fight for its rights. As the leader 
of this nation and as a soldier he had to emphasize this point. 

He had also reached an agreement with the German officials on 
the economic problems. Antonescu again brought up Rumania’s need 
for credits. He had also reached an understanding with the Ger- 


7 See documents Nos. 380 and 387. 
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man authorities about this, except for the question of the rate of 
interest. At this point he again advocated 44 percent and repeated 
the arguments he had used in his conversation with the Reich Foreign 
Minister to the effect that the greater volume of business at, this lower 
interest rate would more than compensate for the possible loss of one- 
half percent? 

He had discussed the military questions with Field Marshal Keitel 
and there, too, agreement had been reached on all points’ He would 
energetically continue organizing the Rumanian Army, and it would 
. be ready for action next spring. Rumania was not asking for the 
- restoration of her boundaries without having fought for it. 

The Fiihrer replied that he had been highly pleased to meet, for 
the first time, a man who pleaded his country’s cause with great ardor. 
He could assure him that he (the Fiihrer), being a fanatical National 
Socialist, understood very well the feelings, tasks, and aims of which 
General Antonescu had spoken. World history had always shown 
understanding whenever a nation pursued its goal in idealistic faith 
and fanatical devotion. The great historical revisions had mainly 
originated in a change in the spirit of the nations concerned.’ To 
Rumania, which was now an ally, he could give the assurance that 
Germany would stand up for her in every respect, in the political as 
well as the economic field. From now on the existence of the Ru- 
manian state would be backed by the entire German Wehrmacht.* 

Scmopr 

* See document No. 402 and footnote 1. 

* See document No. 388. 

* According to a memorandum of Nov. 26 by Minister Altenburg, who ac-. 
- companied Antonescu on his return trip as far as the border, the Rumanian 

leader told him that he was determined to go with the Axis “to the end,” but 
that Rumania expected to find, at some later date, appreciation for her present 
sacrifices. “Of course, a revision of the Vienna Award could not be considered 
at the moment. In every respect, however, Transylvania represented a unit. 
- In the long run, Rumania was unable to accept the boundary line decided at 


Vienna. He, the General, had indeed explained this at length to the Fiihrer.” 
(182/85668-69) 7 


No. 390 2 
4359/B080126 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


Berry, November 23, 1940. 
Concernine Arms Dexivertes To Porrucan 


Our imports of strategic raw materials (tungsten, tin, sardines in 
oil, oils) from Portugal are encountering obstacles in that we are un- 
able to pay for them adequately by normal exports. In order to re- 
move the difficulties it will be necessary to deliver arms, which 
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Portugal has been seeking for a long time. German raw material 
purchases in Portugal should serve not only to meet our own require- 
ments, but also to disrupt the increasing English purchases of the 
same raw materials. 

Field Marshal Keitel has in these circumstances put aside his for- 
mer objections and given his consent to negotiations for armament 
deliveries, subject to approval in each individual case. 

Italy, as has been learned from a reliable source, has recently de- 
livered to Portugal 750 heavy machine guns, 20 mm. rapid fire guns, 
and 40 mm. antitank guns. ; 

Herewith submitted through the State Secretary to the Foreign ~ 
Minister, with the request for authorization of negotiations for the 
delivery of arms to Portugal subject to later approval of contracts 
in each individual case." 

Wiest 





Marginal note: “The Foreign Minister agrees to negotiations for the delivery 
of arms to Portugal subject to later approval of contracts in each individual 
case. Negotiations about the details are underway at this time, [Unidentified 
initial], Jan. 8.” 

Another copy of this memorandum (4364/E081402) bears the notation: 
“The Fithrer will discuss the matter with Field Marshal Keitel. The War 
Economy and Armaments Office will investigate what can be delivered. [Un-- 
identified initial], Dec. 7.” 


No. 391 


685 /242778 
The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Sor1a, November 24, 1940—4: 10 p, m. 
SECRET Received November 24—7: 55 p.m. 


No. 575 of November 24 


With reference to my telegram No. 569 of November 21.3 

The Minister President informed me that the instructions to the 
Minister in Moscow are to go out today. The reply would be briefly 
as follows: 

Bulgaria does not feel threatened and there is therefore no need for 
giving a guarantee. As to the Tripartite Pact, Bulgaria is consider- 
ing accession to it. 

Apart from this the Minister President informed me that as a 
result of the interest manifested by the Russians and the state of siege ? 


; Document No. 873. 
This probably refers to Turkey’s imposing a state of siege in the province 


of Thrace, mentioned by Draganov in hi i - 
SUNG tee gi 8 conversation with Hitler. See docu 


461889—60—-50 
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imposed by Turkey, Bulgaria has stepped up her military measures 
of precaution against any landings the Russians might attempt from 
the Black Sea. He would not let himself be talked out of the notion 
that a Russian threat was possible. 

RicwtTHpren 


No. 392 
230/152366 
The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry © 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Bexerave, November 24, 1940—11: 50 p. m. 
No. 845 of November 24 Received November 25—2: 00 a, m. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to your telegram No. 876 of November 24 (RAM 
336) + 

Cincar-Markovié with whom I carried out the instructions as soon 
as they were received, reserved his reply to the invitation until he. 
had spoken with the Prince Regent and the Minister President; this 
he is to do as soon as possible. However, he was able to say right 
away that he personally would greatly welcome it, if the plan for a 
meeting with the Reich Foreign Minister:for the purpose of an ex- 
change of views should materialize. To be sure, it seemed doubtful 
to him whether this would be possible as early as Wednesday Novem- 
ber 27 in view of the shortness of time.” 

For the rest, the Foreign Minister emphasized that Gregorié 5 had 


not been entrusted by him with any mission. 
Herren 


7RAM 3836: Not found. 

7In telegram No. 851 of Nov. 25, Heeren reported that Cincar-Markovié would 
leave Belgrade by train on Nov. 26 at 11:00 p. m.; for reasons of secrecy, how- 
ever, he intended to cross the border by automobile and he therefore requested 
that. the German border officials be instructed to let his automobile pass without 
inspection (230/152370-71). 

* Gregorié states in his book that Ribbentrop told him during a conversation 
of Nov. 24 (cf. document No. 324 and footnote 7) that he would send a telegram 
to Minister Heeren the same evening, telling Heeren that on the basis of conver- 
sations with Gregorié he had come to believe that Belgrade desired to talk about 
German-Yugoslay relations, and instructing Heeren to convey to Cincar-Mar- 
kovié an invitation to see the Foreign Minister. See Danilo Gregorié So endete 
Jugoslawien, pp. 113-114. 
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No. 393 
F'5/0245-53; 
¥6/0456-60 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 
RM 44 Begin, November 26, 1940. 


Recorp or THE Visit BY THE StovaK Mrnister PresiDeNt AND ForEIGN 
Mrnistar, Proressorn Dr. Tuxa, To THE Foretan Minister on 
Novemper 24, 1940° 


Opening the conversation the Foreign Minister expressed his pleas- 
ure at being able to welcome President Tuka to the capital of the 
Reich. “I believe,” stated the Foreign Minister, “that the act of 
accession to the Tripartite Pact executed by you on behalf of your 
country today,! will not only have a favorable effect on the general 
policy directed against extension of the war, but also will increasingly 
strengthen the friendship between our two countries. I believe that 
matters in general have gone well so far. Wherever there are still 
minor difficulties, we are gladly willing to do our share in eliminating 
them, just as we are gladly willing to assist you in your reconstruction. 
If it is advice you need, our people will be at your disposal as hereto- - 
fore, until you will have organized the machinery of your state.” 

Minister President Tuka expressed his thanks for the friendly 
words. But before passing on to discussing several matters which 
were on his mind, he would like to ask permission to look around a 
little in the rooms where world policy was being made. He then said 
that he had just talked to Mach, from whom he heard that there was 
tremendous enthusiasm in Bratislava and the whole of Slovakia over 
accession to the Pact. The people intuitively felt the great signifi- 
cance of the step just taken, and he wished to express thanks once 
more on behalf of this nation that this had been made possible for 
him. Otherwise he wished to discuss only a few “key words,” which 
he had jotted down for himself. On the subject of “advisers,” § all he 
had to say was that they had made an excellent record for themselves 
and aroused the greatest satisfaction in the country. It had been 
feared in certain circles that after acquiring her independence, Slova- 
kia might turn into a protectorate. However, the gentlemen were so 
nice in all their ways, never giving any orders, that their conduct had 
at once dispelled these fears. Particularly Minister Killinger’s whole 
manner was very adroit. 

The Foreign Minister remarked that this would please the Fiihrer. 
He had even before Salzburg + proposed to the Fiihrer that Killinger 


* See Editors’ Note, p. 208. 
*Sano Mach, Slovak Minister of Interior. 
i See vol. x of this series, document No. 263. 
See ébid., document No. 248, footnote 7, and document No. 263. 
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be sent to Bratislava, so that the country would have someone to lean 
upon. 

Minister President Tuka stated that he would say at home that 
~ he had asked for these advisers. His country needed an even greater 
number, especially for the Army, where the officers were still partly 
pro-Czech in the sense of the BeneS* system. General Otto had tried 
to get things done by kindness but he [Tuka] himself was afraid that 
these were conflicts which could be settled only by surgical methods 
or else from above. He was therefore asking that a number of Ger- 
man officers be sent, if this were possible. 

' The Foreign Minister thought that there was a possibility of de- 
taching a few officers, but reserved it to himself to discuss this with 
the military experts (cf. enclosure, point 1°). 

Minister President Tuka now touched briefly upon the relationship 
of Slovakia to Hungary, which was cool but correct, and the problem 
of minorities. Eastern Slovakia contained three Slavic groups: Ru- 
thenians, Russians, and Ukrainians. Which of these should be 
favored? That depended on the regime in power. Under the Czechs 
a pro-Ukrainian policy was instituted. These groups were reported 
to communicate with each other in Hungarian. 

To the Foreign Minister’s question about the size of these groups, 
the Minister President replied that eastern Slovakia had a total 
- population of 120,000, of whom the Slovaks constituted one-half. The 
others were the Slavic minorities referred to who lived in the eastern- 
most part, in the sub-Carpathian Ukraine. The Hungarians had 
’ favored the Ruthenians, claiming that they belonged with them. 

_ The Foreign Minister noted that it was the policy of the Reich 
Government always to have the very best national elements at the 
frontiers. 

Minister President, Tuka promised a memorandum on these nation- 
ality questions (cf. enclosure, point 2), and then continued: Several 
Croats had recently come to Bratislava and were seeking to establish 
contacts with the Slovaks. The experience with the Czechs appealed 
to them, for their position in Yugoslavia was comparable to that of 
the Slovaks when Czechoslovakia existed. He asked the Reich For- 
eign Minister, whether or not his Government ought to take a hai 
attitude toward these Croats. 

The Reich Foreign Minister thought that it would be best not to - 
respond to the approaches of the Croats so as to avoid raising diffi- 
cult problems at the present time. ~ 

Minister President Tuka: “Thank you, 0 one word is sufficient.” But 
how was he to handle the Russians? Their Legation was proceed- 





"Edvard BeneS, President of Czechoslovakia, December 1985-October 1938. 
* The enclosure to which frequent references are made in this document has not 
been found. 
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ing very cleverly now. Originally he had every person coming out - 
of the Legation arrested and taken to police headquarters, where they 
were subjected to close interrogation, But this provoked difficulties 
with Moscow. Now things took place in the following fashion: Two 
officials would leave the Legation in a hired car at night, drive out 
into the country to some village or another, where they changed to 
another car, sending the first car back to Bratislava as signal that 
nothing had happened. In the meantime they distributed Communist 
leaflets from the second car. Despite the fact that his Government 
had enacted a law punishing Communist activities with 15 years in 
prison, there were many who had been caught. What action should 
be taken? 

The Reich Foreign Minister: “Put a stop to it by drastic measures, 
How is the police?” 

Minister President Tuka stated that the process of organizing it 
on National Socialist lines was continuing. Were they then to pro- 
ceed ruthlessly against communism ? 

The Foreign Minister: “Ruthlessly !” 

Minister President Tuka then explained that there were still 24,000 
Czech officials working for the Slovak state, and that they were still 
needed. But where there were Czechs, there were also pro-English 
cells, If it was agreeable to the Foreign Minister, he would present 
a memorandum also on that subject (cf. enclosure, point 3). These 
officials would have to be gradually removed and replaced by new 
elements. He believed, however, the Protectorate did not care to 
have them back, either. In any case, they were confirmed pro-BeneS 
people and still had their underground connections with London. 
The Czech state had in the past maintained a large force of Czech 
officials in Slovakia, who had for the most part returned to Czech 
territory, where they were now living in retirement. They all de- 
manded pensions now, for which the Czech Government was present- 
ing large bills. However, such a demand was absurd considering 
how the Czechs had sucked dry the country in the past. He was 
going to draw up a statement setting forth what the Czechs had done 
for Slovakia economically (cf. enclosure, point 4). He now wished 
to present a few matters of a sentimental nature. There was a little 
village named Theben’ (Slovak Devin), which is three-quarters 
German and at present under German occupation. Once upon a 
time, a thousand years ago, however, it was the seat of the Slovak 
sovereigns. When it came under occupation Marshal Goring assured 
the Slovaks that the locality was to be turned over to them when they 
became free.* 


* See vol. rv of this series, document No. 46 and footnote 4. 
* See ibid., document No. 112. 
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The Foreign Minister promised that this matter would be looked 
into (cf. enclosure, point 5). 

Continuing, Professor Tuka said that he had yet another sentimen- 
tal request. Whereas western Moravia was inhabited by Czechs, some 
400,000 to 500,000 Slovaks were living i in eastern Moravia, and a 
movement there was agitating for union with Slovakia, Although 
these Slovaks had been separated from Slovakia for a thousand years, 
they were still speaking a Slovak dialect today. The intellectual class, 
to be sure, went to Czech schools, but the people had remained Slovak 
in its core. Now the Germans were telling them that they belonged 
with Germany. He was asking that he be permitted to present a 
memorandum on this question, too (cf. enclosure, point 6). 

Minister President Tuka then stated that, like Mach, he had re- 
cently received an invitation to Rome. “Should I go, "Herr Reich 

' Minister?” 

The Foreign Minister : “Why not?” 

Minister President Tuka: “I am finished now.” 

The Foreign Minister then inquired exactly what Sidor was doing 
now. He was still Minister to the Vatican, wasn’t he? Didn’t 
they want to recall him from there? * 

. Minister President Tuka replied that Sidor himself would 
certainly not object to this, because he wished to finish the second ~ 
half of his book on Hlinka* and had requested half a year’s leave 
of absence for that purpose. Consul General Wiister,” however, 
wanted him to remain at the Vatican and establish closer contacts 
with the Germans there. 

To the Foreign Minister’s question whether it was not true that 
Sidor was anti-German, Tuka replied that Sidor was related to 
Hlinka and then, when the moment for ection arrived, had proved a | 
failure asa leader. But it would not be without danger to recall him 
now because those people who were still living in their old world of 
dreams would not allow him to settle down. 

The Reich Foreign Minister remarked in this connection that Sidor 
should henceforth leave politics alone. 

Minister President Tuka suggested it might perhaps be possible 
to place him under amicable internment. Tiso and Sidor have been 
rivals for years, and Tiso would therefore not be offended by it. 

Sidor’s reporting, the Reich Foreign Minister continued, was 
unfavorable, Besides, his personal attitude was equivocal. Minis- 
ter President Tuka remarked that he rather thought that he 
[Sidor] was simple and could not but cause difficulties if given the 
opportunity of becoming active before the public. 


® See vol. x of this series, document No. 263 and footnote 2. 
“Monsignor Andrej Hlinka, leader of the Slovak People’s party in the Czech- 
oslovak Republic; died August 1938. 
* Cultural Attaché at the German Embassy in Rome. 
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The Reich Foreign Minister closed these observations with the 
remark that Sidor would have to be watched for a while longer, 

Minister President Tuka stated that as he was now returning home 
he could make the promise that there would be no more upsets. The 
President was a shrewd man and in line with our policy. 

The Reich Foreign Minister remarked on this point that Tiso cer- 
tainly had some inhibitions, but that on the whole he was very likable. 

Minister President Tuka confirmed this by saying that Tiso was 
after all a Catholic priest and was only able to reach decisions slowly. 
But it was important to show him that he was taken seriously. 
Incidentally, the Catholic Action was making an appearance again. 
What really ought to be done about it ? 

The Reich Foreign Minister replied that it must be suppressed 
radically to prevent it from infiltrating. Political catholicism must 
not be tolerated, because it had a devastating effect. To be sure, 
there were nationalist-minded priests, like Tiso, but there were also 
international Catholics, and Sidor was their liaison man. Now that 
the Slovaks were organizing themselves, international catholicism 
was taking an active interest in them. But this was dangerous, par- 
ticularly since Tiso was unaware of it. Slovakia had room for both, 
the Church as well as the Slovak national idea. A danger would 
come only if Rome and international catholicism in the entourage of 
the Pope were to be brought into the picture. Even though the 
renewal of the state was the work of the People’s party, now that 
independence had been achieved, this party was a danger. For- 
merly, the priests had had a real function: to act as counterpoise 
against exploitation by the Czechs. The situation today was funda- 
mentally changed. The priests therefore must no longer be allowed 
to occupy a leading position, or the ground would become perilous. 

To the Foreign Minister’s question as to the strength of catholi- 
cism, the Minister President replied that about one-sixth or one- 
seventh of the country was Protestant. Why then, continued the 
Foreign Minister, could the country not find its leaders among the 
people as Germany had done, leaders who would be politically inde- 
pendent of the Church, but who could very well be Catholics. It 
surely ought to be possible to find such leaders among the young gen- 
eration. In any event, the Catholics tied to international catholi- 
cism through the Catholic Action must not be allowed to take over: 
the leadership. In that case one would be dependent not on the 
Pope, to be sure, but on the [Cardinal] Secretary of State or some 
pro-English cardinal. 

Tuka agreed that the Foreign Minister saw the situation as it 
really was. Under Czech rule, a large portion of the clergy were in 
opposition because the Czechs, who were freethinkers, although well 
educated ones, had been brutal in their conduct toward the Church. 
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The political activities of the clergy were of great value at that time. 
‘Today the necessity for this no longer existed. The members of 
the clergy, accordingly, should transfer their activities to the social 
sphere. But that they were still unwilling to do because now they 
had become accustomed to their role as leaders. The younger clergy, 
however, were already ardent National Socialists. 
- Minister President Tuka, in conclusion, said that he was aware 
that the Foreign Minister had still many other matters to attend to 
and that he wished to thank him once more for the assistance he had 
accorded to Slovakia. 

The Foreign Minister took leave from his guest by saying that 
‘probably. still other powers would follow Slovakia in signing the 
Pact. That would further broaden the front against England and 
finally lead to England’s downfall. 

“ Ze * Noack 


a No. 394 
$4 /62181-34 
__ Memorandum by Ambassador Dieckhoff 


Beruiy, November 24, 1940. 


The nomination of a new Ambassador to the French Government 
just made by President Roosevelt deserves our attention? It is the 
first important foreign policy move of the President since his re-elec- 
‘tion, and it shows that Roosevelt is resolved to continue to take an 
active part in the European game. 

We know that from the beginning and sepestaiiys since Munich the 
President has attached particular value to bringing strong influence — 
-to bear on French policy and therefore to a close cooperation with 
the French Government. In Paris there was Bullitt, Roosevelt’s most 
active Ambassador; the American frontier lay at the Rhine; the 
Maginot Line was the “first line of defense” of the United States. 

This policy collapsed on June 16, 1940. In spite of the urgent tele- 
graphic appeal which Roosevelt "directed to Reynaud on June 16? - 
and in which he made great promises to France if she would only 
-continue the resistance to Germany, Reynaud was overthrown on the 
evening of June 16, Pétain took over the Government, and during the 
night of June 16 to 17 there came the request for an armistice. From 
‘this moment there began a complete about-face in American-French 
relations. Washington considered the French Government from this 
‘time on as a nonindependent, foreign Government under German 


4The appointment of Adm. William D. Leahy as United States Ambassador 
-to. France was announced on Nov. 23. 
-  ®¥or the text of this message which was actually released to the press on June 
15, see Department of State, Bulletin, 1940, vol. 11, p. 639. 
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domination, immediately froze French assets in the United States, 
detained the French ships in American ports, assumed a threatening 
attitude toward the French possessions in the Western Hemisphere, 
and seemed on the point of breaking off diplomatic relations with 
France. During the weeks after June 17 there were open discussions: 
in the American press about whether relations to Vichy should not 
be broken off and the men in the de Gaulle movement recognized as 
the French Government. A statement which Sumner Welles issued. 
to journalists at the time was purposely kept vague and left all doors 
open. At the same time Mr. Bullitt left France and also the Counselor 
of Embassy returned to America, so that only a ramp Embassy was 
left in Vichy under the direction of a secretary. Thus the relations 
had arrived practically at the freezing point during the month of 
July. However, the Vichy Government was not deterred by this. 
From the first day it tried to prevent the wires to Washington from 
being broken off, and finally after a lengthy back and forth it achieved. 
Roosevelt’s statement of willingness to issue the agrément for a new 
French Ambassador in the person of Henry-Haye. To be sure, upon 
his arrival in New York in August Henry-Haye was rudely assailed 
by a part of the American press as a Germanophile, and in Washing- 
ton, too, he was received coolly at first; however, he went to work 
undismayed in spite of great difficulties—at first without visible suc- 
cess. His scope was limited, especially since émigrés such as Mme. 
Tabouis? were agitating against Vichy; in the way of funds he had 
only the small amounts available from the State Department which. 
were released grudgingly from the frozen French assets; the attitude 
of the American Government toward the French possessions remained_ 
unclarified if not threatening; and the press held consistently to its. 
hostile attitude. Not until October did a certain détente begin to be- 
come evident. The defeat of de Gaulle before Dakar made a deep 
impression in America; they saw that Vichy was stronger than they 
had thought. To be sure, in the second half of October when the re- 
ports were received of the discussions of Laval and Pétain with the- 
leading German statesmen coolness developed again, because it was. 
feared at first that the Vichy Government had now sold itself entirely 
to Germany and would engage in operations against England in mili- 
tary and colonial matters in the near future in concert with the Axis: 
Powers. But these fears were evidently soon allayed. Henry-Haye 
immediately protested that all such rumors were untrue, and that the 
French Government continued as in the past independent and not tied 
to the Axis. At the same time—as we know—there came reports from 
occupied and unoccupied France that anti-German feeling was in- 
creasing, that incidents were occurring and that the Laval policy of 


*"Geneviéve Tabouis, French ist, chief di; 
LOewere, 1962-1940. awe plomatie correspondent of 
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rapprochement with Germany encountered little support in his own 
country. In addition after Roosevelt’s re-election on November 5 there 
were conspicuously friendly French statements addressed to America, 
particularly articles in the press of unoccupied France praising Roose- 
velt. These factors probably contributed to a revival in Washington 
of the question whether it would not be well to enter into a closer 
relationship with Vichy, and to a positive answer to this question, 
Then they acted rather quickly in recent weeks; in the first place 
Counselor of Embassy Murphy was ordered back to his post, at the 
same time large amounts of the frozen French assets were released, 
the blockade of Martinique was softened and a food ship set out from 
New York to Saint Pierre, and finally a new Ambassador was ap- 
pointed for Vichy. Thus in the last few weeks there has been a 
tangible détente between Washington and Vichy. 

- The aim which Roosevelt is pursuing with this new course is clear. 
As Counselor of Embassy Thomsen has reported correctly today,* the 
President’s intention is not to help France but to injure Germany. 
Bullitt’s former policy is being resumed, though adapted to the 
changed circumstances. The President has recognized that English— 
and by the same token American—policy in eastern Europe has almost 
entirely played out, and that there are no longer many places there 
where a new policy of encirclement and resistance against Germany 
can be initiated. Therefore he is again concentrating on France. 
Ambassador Leahy’s task will consist in intervening wherever possible 
and obstructing cooperation between Germany and France; in par- 
ticular he will warn against any cooperation in military or colonial 
matters. At the same time he will keep America’s prime influence 
constantly before the eyes of the French, as did Bullitt in the past. 
He has several good trumps in his hand. On the one hand he can 
operate with the release of the French assets and ships in the U.S. A., 
respect for the French possessions in the Western Hemisphere, the 
preservation of the French colonial possessions in East Asia as against 
Japan and in Africa against Spain and the Axis Powers, as well as 
with a relaxation of the English hunger blockade; and on the other 
he can threaten with support for de Gaulle. Finally, he will develop 
the American Embassy in Vichy into an important information center 
for American, and therewith English purposes. 

The new Ambassador entrusted with this task was not badly chosen 
and is probably more suitable than old General Pershing, who was 
considered at first but who had to decline for reasons of health. Ad- 
miral Leahy, whom I Imow personally, enjoys the confidence of the 
President, is a man of 65, an intelligent, experienced naval officer, 


“Not found. Washington telegram No, 2532 of Nov. 23 which was received 
Nov. 24 discusses the appointment of the new United States Ambassador to 
France but does not contain the passage referred to in the document printed 
(84/6212A4). ; 
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who has traveled about in the world a good deal, and has been re- 
cently “Chief of Naval Operations” and since 1939 Governor of Puerto 
Rico. His personality will probably be agreeable to Marshal Pétain, 
and professional knowledge in the naval field will be very useful to 
him in an important part of his work. 

DieckHoFF 


No. 395 
449/222940-41 
The Minister in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 718 of November 25 Aruens, November 25, 1940. 
Received November 25—9: 45 p. mz 


The rumor circulating here that the Greek Government had rejected 
a suggestion from the English to attack from Greek territory the 
Rumanian oil region, or other targets of interest to Germany, is said 
by the Greek Foreign Ministry to be without any foundation. The 
English had never demanded anything of the sort, nor could they 
demand it. There was no need, therefore, for the Greek Government 
to take a position on the matter. It was added with great decisiveness 
that it was solely in defense against the Italian aggression that 
English help had been requested and rendered and that its scope was 
limited to that. Greece did not want to become involved in the Ger- 
man-English war. In this connection I also refer to the reporting by 
the armed forces Attachés regarding Lemnos.* With respect to the 
recent wave of arrests, the Minister of Public Security has told certain 
pro-German Greeks that there has not been a single case where a Greek 
was penalized for his pro-German attitude. In every one of those cases 
certain punishable actions were involved, For the rest, like other 
Greeks, he was basing his attitude on 

(1) the philhellenism of the Fihrer; ? 


*Not found. 

* The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff, Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 1941 (typescript, MS C-065k, of the 
U.S. Army, Historical Division, European Command, filmed on serial 9936) 
records the following statement of Dec. 5 by Hitler in the course of a survey 
of the over-all situation: 

“... The effect of the German threat that attacks from Greek soil against 
German spheres of interest would lead to countermeasures has been that 
hitherto no such attacks have occurred. This will continue to be the case also 
during the next few months. Nevertheless, German intervention against Greece 
ig necessary in order to clarify the situation once and for all, unless the Greeks 
end the conflict with Italy on their own initiative and compel the English to 
abandon the Greek bases. In that case German intervention would be super 
fluous, since the hegemony over Europe will not be decided in this area. The 
concentration of troops for Operation Marita is therefore absolutely — 
essential . . .” 

See document No. 511 
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(2) the fact that, so far, Germany had not supported Italy, which 
made the victory of Korcé* possible; 


(8) the pro-Greek attitude of the German public, admtiotty with 
the exception of radioand press.* 


Rasica 


” *On Nov. 22, Greek troops in the course of an offensive had entered the town 

_ of Korcé (Koritsa) in Albania. 

‘ Here ane to this telegram, Weizsicker sent Erbach the following instruction 
on Nov. 

: “I expect that members of the Legation will not make German-Greek relations 

the subject of discussions with Greeks.” (449 /222947) 
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265 /172508-09 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 958 of November 25 Anxara, November 25, 1940—9: 15 p. m. 
Received November 26—11:00 2. m. 


The concluding remarks in yesterday’s written report on the con- 
versation with the Foreign Minister,! which was sent by plane, are 
confirmed by a long conversation today with Numan. The reverses 
of the Italians have entirely altered the situation here psychologically. 
That Greeks, who at one time were defeated by exhausted Turkish 
troops, were able to inflict defeats on Italy increases the considerable 
lack of respect for Italy, whose aspirations and demands, as Numan 
told me, are altogether out of proportion to her accomplishments. 
Turkish policy is concerned all the more strongly with the decision 
of the Reich. Numan summed this up in the remark that Turkey 
was asking Germany not to see relations with her through Axis spec- 
tacles, just as Turkey would not be bound in her decisions by England. 


. *See document No. 386, footnote 2. The concluding remarks of this report 
~ ‘were as follows: 

“In conclusion, I should like to think that the statements which I made today, 
even though they were not very explicit, the situation being what it is, never- 
theless left a very favorable impression. I must emphasize, however, that the 
Italian defeat which was not expected to be of such proportions, has created 
an entirely new situation with respect to the Mediterranean problem, especially 
from the psychological point of view. I was told: ‘Germany has great ac- 
complishments behind her, and apart from these military accomplishments, the 
Fiihrer has displayed a great deal of skill as a statesman. We would align 
ourselves with such accomplishments in a new Europe if our interests were 
safeguarded. We cannot be asked, however, to align ourselves with the Axis, 
within which Italy’s participation is 50 percent. So far, Italy has no ac- 
complishments to point to; and even if Greece or Egypt are conquered with 
German help, it would not signify to us any change in the state of affairs. 
As far as we are concerned, if a new order is to be established in the Mediter- 
ranean, we will recognize it only on the basis of accomplishments.’ 

“This leads to the conclusion that the decisions of the Reich alone will 
play the decisive part for setting the course of Turkish foreign policy in 
the immediate future.” 
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I left no doubt that the Greek adventure would play no role in 
the final outcome and that we would end the war in the Mediter- 
ranean in the quickest way, just as we had done in France. Numan 
- repeated that the Turkish security measures had been taken ex- 
clusively because it was felt that Germany, though contrary to her 
original intention, would have to go to war in the Balkans in order 
to render assistance to Italy. In this connection he asked for specific 
replies to the following questions: 

1) The Turkish General Staff considered it quite possible that the 
Greeks would succeed in driving Italy out of Albania. What at- 
titude would Germany take in that case? Reply: That is out of the 
question. Italy has sufficient forces available to redress the situation. 

2) If Italy should not succeed in redressing the situation, will 
Germany move troops through Yugoslavia or Bulgaria and will 
Bulgaria take this opportunity to enforce her demands for Thrace? 

Reply: My knowledge of the Bulgarian view and my conversa- 
tion with the King of Bulgaria? had convinced me that Bulgaria 
had no aggressive attitude whatever and, on the contrary, felt 
threatened only by the Turkish mobilization. I knew nothing of 
German intervention through Bulgaria. If the formation of an 
English front in the Balkans should require taking action, Turkish 
interests would even in such a case be protected by the Axis Powers. 

When asked about Turkey’s intentions, Numan repeated that Tur- 
key would act only to protect her own interests and that my state- 
ments to the Foreign Minister yesterday * had relieved the situation 
considerably. 

At the luncheon which I just gave on the occasion of the presence 
here of Gerede, Numan told me he realized very well that the war 
situation might force Germany to intervene in the Balkans. In such 
a case Turkey would act according to whether she felt threatened or 
not. This statement is in accordance with my repeatedly expressed 
view that we will keep Turkey out of the conflict if I am given sufii- 
cient time for diplomatic preparation in each case that may arise. 
Whether Turkey will respond positively to the offer I have now made, 
I cannot as yet say. The President will undoubtedly decide that. 
Gerede will work in the same direction, however, and I have advised 
him not to return until he is able to take with him to Berlin a positive 
reply to my offer. 

Numan also tried to find out details of the conversations with the 
Russians and whether the question of the Straits had been discussed 
-in that connection. On the latter point I replied in the negative. 


Paren 


* See document No. 378. 
* See document No. 386. 
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No. 397 


230/152393-04 
Lhe Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Brerave, November 25, 1940—11: 10 p. m. 
No. 850 of November 25 Received Noveher 26—4:: 20 a. m. 


The present political position of Yugoslavia can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Very large sections of the population including the Army are 
completely under the impact of both the Italian defeat in Albania, 
which is considered a confirmation of the small regard here for Italian 
fighting power, and of the provocative debate in the Sobranje * which 
is causing the old, deep mistrust of Bulgaria to flare up once more. 
Under the impact of these two [events] the determination to resist, if 
necessary by force of arms, any threat from Italy and Bulgaria to 
vital Yugoslav interests has increased to an extraordinary degree, 
particularly among the Serbian people and in the Army. Through 
this development the feeling with regard to Germany is also being 
unfavorably affected. 

2. Within the Government the attitude toward Italy and Bulgaria 
has also stiffened, though out of consideration for Germany it retains 
a purely defensive character. The attitude toward Germany is 
unchanged. As in the past it is determined by unqualified recogni- 
tion of Germany’s military supremacy on the Continent, growing 
realization of the senselessness of Russophile tendencies, and, not 
of least importance, by the hope that for economic reasons Germany 
is really interested in an unimpaired and pacified Yugoslavia. To be 
sure, the resulting wish for a closer alignment with Germany is still 
today being weakened by doubts as to the outcome of the war and 
the suspicion that Germany has promised her Axis partner a pre- 
ferred position in settling Yugoslav questions. 

3. Yugoslavia’s foreign policy, in which the decisive influence con- 
tinues to be exercised by the Prince Regent and which, because of the 
weakness of the Government, must take account of the mood among 
the Serbian people and in the Army, will therefore try to adhere in 
the future, too, to a formal neutrality in the present pattern. A volun- 
tary, clear choice in favor of the German camp would at the most, 
be desired [ware héchstens dann erwiinscht] if, as a quid pro quo, a 
guarantee of Yugoslav integrity in the newly ordered Europe could 


*In telegram No. 843 of Nov. 24, Heeren had reported that the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister had complained about recent Bulgarian propaganda efforts 
regarding Macedonia. He had referred in particular to a statement made in 
the Bulgarian Parliament by a deputy of the Government party which amounted 
to a Bulgarian-claim to southern Serbian territory. (230/152364-65) 
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be given or perhaps if a prospect of an outlet to the Aegean were 
offered.? : 
Herzen 


20n Nov. 25 Weizsicker submitted to Ribbentrop a copy of a report of 
Nov. 20 by Hassell, then representative of the Mitteleuropadischer Wirts ; 
about his conversations with leading Yugoslav figures in Belgrade and Zagreb 
on the occasion of a visit to Yugoslavia in November 1940 (230/152381-90). 

In the files is also a memorandum of Nov. 16 by Hassell dealing with 
Yugoslavia’s economic situation and her problems of domestic and foreign 
policy (230/152372-80). 


No. 398 
136/74466-67 “s 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Maprw, November 25, 1940. 
TOP SECRET Received November 26—12: 15 a. m. 
No, 4022 of November 25 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister informs me that immediately after 
his return he gave the Generalissimo a report on the Berchtesgaden 
discussions and that Franco was in agreement with the position he 
took there: Franco immediately called the armed forces ministers 
together for a secret consultation, which will be continued tomorrow. 

The Minister hinted that at this first consultation certain objec- 
tions had been raised to the limited period of only 2 months proposed 
for the preparation of the action and questions had been asked about 
what Spain had been promised in return for her sacrifice in entering 
the war—a sacrifice that would be especially great on account of the 
economic distress and the unpopularity of a new war. For this 
reason an early reply to the last letter of the Caudillo to the Fiihrer 
would be very desirable When I objected, in accordance with the in- 
struction given, that Spain apparently wished thereby to bring about 
a far-reaching commitment of our promises to writing, which in the 
given circumstances we were unwilling to agree to, the Minister re- 
plied that Franco, as well as he himself, fully understood why we 
rejected any written promise, protocol, or the like, for the reasons 
discussed at Berchtesgaden, but the Fiihrer himself had promised at 
Berchtesgaden to reply to the letter in question. 

Since I know the content of the Caudillo’s letter only from indica- 
tions given by Suiier and was not present at the conversation at the 
Berghof, I promised to transmit this wish. For the rest, the Foreign 


* See documents Nos. 352 and 357. 
* See document No. 273 and footnote 2, 
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Minister emphasized repeatedly that the Generalissimo’s reply, which 
would be given immediately after the conclusion of the military con- 
sultations, would naturally be in the affirmative and that our prepara- 
tions could then begin. 

In conclusion Sufier repeated with special urgency his request 
that the 100,000 tons of grain stored for Switzerland in Lisbon be 
made available immediately to Spain by our promising to supply 
Switzerland with a corresponding amount, and that at the same time 
additional grain deliveries—even though quite small—be initiated 
via France In that way it would be possible to counteract the agita- 
tion about Spain’s sell-out by Germany, which was being conducted 
by the English and by dissatisfied Spanish elements with a violence - 
that caused concern, and to facilitate a development of Spanish 
foreign policy such as Franco and he desired. He also hoped in this 
way to prevail on America or England for their part to be still mora 
accommodating toward Spain in grain deliveries, at least for a short 

“time. As previously at. Berchtesgaden, I support this request most 
warmly, since the position of Suiier, who is doing all he can to bring 
Spain into the war, will thereby be greatly strengthened in the Span- 
ish Government and in the eyes of the public. 

Ishould be grateful for a decision by telegram.* 

STOHRER 


* See document No. 357. 
*No reply has been found. See document No. 444, 


No. 399 


¥6/0461-67 
Memorandum by an Oficial of the Foreign Ministry 


Bert, November 25, 1940. 


Recorp or Tax Discussion BerwEEN THE FivHRER AND THE ITALIAN 
Mruister or Justice, Divo Granvi, iN THE Presence or StaTE 
Secretary Dr. Metssner anp oF Maunister or Justice Dr. es 
in THE Retca CuaNCELLERY ON NovemsBer 25, 19407 


_ After the Fiihrer’s words of welcome, Minister of Justice Grandi 
remarked that this visit filled him with joy and pride and it had a 
quite special significance for him for as a soldier and old campaigner 
he had for years wished for once to see the Fiihrer personally. Un- 
fortunately he had for years been a parachute jumper in hostile 
territory. It was only owing to his friend, Frank, that he was having 
- *In telegram No. 1962 of Oct. 30 Mackensen reported receiving a private letter 
from Grandi stating that he had accepted an invitation to attend sessions of 


the Academy for German Law in Munich Nov. 22-24; Grandi expressed a desire 
also to be received by Hitler (B14/B002327). 
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this visit. At the same time he was also fulfilling an obligation 
toward his Chief who was bound to the Fiihrer of the Greater German ~ 
Reich by an indissoluble bond. 

The Fihrer replied that Count Grandi had been known to him for 
many years. He had heard that he [Grandi] had made a visit to 
the Academy for German Law in Munich and had admired the spirit 
of the new Germany in the buildings of Munich. This Germany now ~ 
found itself in a severe struggle on whose outcome no doubt could 
arise. He greeted the visits of Italian statesmen because thereby the 
close bonds of the two friendly nations were shown to the eyes of the 
world. If he remembered correctly Count Grandi had already spent 
some time in Germany as a guest several years ago. 

Grandi replied that this had been in the year 1931. On entering 
the Reich Chancellery he had just spoken with his friend Frank 
about the visit at that time and drawn comparisons with that of 
today. The objective occasion for this was the new Reich Chancel- 
lery which was a splendid expression of the new Germany. It had 
awakened in him memories of the old Reich Chancellery which he 
had visited 10 years ago, and if one compared the two, their symbolic 
significance was clear as an expression of the old and the new Ger- 
many. He had had the honor of serving his Duce for a period of 
8 years as Foreign Minister and for a length of 15 years as Ambas- 
sador. For a length of 8 years he had represented Italy at interna- 
tional conferences. It had been his task alongside the representatives 
of the Germany of that time, to defend the equality of rights of both 
countries as against the victor states and to commit himself with 
Germany for the fulfillment of certain clauses of the Versailles Treaty 
such as the disarmament clause. It had thereby always filled him 
with a special sadness that that Germany was represented by men - 
who were enemies of his own Weltanschauung. It gave him occasion 
for special pride to have been the first ambassador to have had 
“physical contact” with a nation whose ideas of that time had indeed 
been different from those dominant in Italy, but which nevertheless 
already indicated a change. As a matter of fact, after his visit with 
Lbe,? who made unkind remarks about the Duce, he had gone out 
to the street and there he found the new Germany in which he foresaw 
the comrades of the future. On his return to Rome he declared to 
the Duce that in a short time there would be a radical change in 
Germany. “The revolution is on the march and can no longer go 
bankrupt. In Germany we will find comrades for our cause.” 
Scarcely 2 years later his prevision was proved to be true and therefore 
today’s visit filled him with a quite special pride. 


*G. Paul Lobe, former President of the German Reichstag. 
4618896051 E 
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The Fiihrer declared that those had been years of very serious 
struggle, but the National Socialists had had very good luck, because 
it was only a Lobe who stood opposed to them, not a lion [Liwe] 
which might have been dangerous to them. And as regards the 
masses on the streets, it had been the great task of Minister Frank to 
provide the rather unruly revolution with firm legal principles, If 
he remembered correctly, Grandi had already worked with the pres- 
ent Reich Foreign Minister in London. ‘ 

Grandi remarked in this connection that for 2 years they had jointly 
deceived the English by false assertions that no Italian or German 
soldier fought in Spain, and perhaps it was a particular sign of the 
downfall of the democracies that they satisfied themselves with mere 
words. It did not dawn on them that Germany and Italy could also 
be serious until they were confronted with an accomplished fact. 

The Fithrer interjected here: “Until the general society of non- 
interveners had clearly demonstrated the intervention.” 

The Fiihrer remarked further that he hoped that the war would 
be at an end in a foreseeable time. For the democracies a war was 
perhaps useful for it brought a change in the life of the state and it 
filled up the numerous gaps in the leadership of the state. These in 
themselves did not really work but they turned over everything to 
civilian initative and economics. Thereby the problems were not only 
not solved, but they were directly ignored. We on the other hand 
would have worked diligently to bring our problems to a solution, 
and regarded the time which was Jost to us through the war as time 
stolen from us. In any event we would be happy if we could soon 
return to normal activity. Social, cultural, economic, and not last 
juristic work was awaiting, and this work would not be easy to carry 
through. It was the task of Comrade Frank, without shattering the 
state apparatus, society, and economic life, to carry out a revolution 
in these areas also, a revolution which would extend and supplant 
the principles of hitherto existing law by the principles of the new 
Germany which is based on the idea of the national community. 

In conclusion the Fiihrer asked Count Grandi to bring the most 
cordial greetings to the Duce and on his part he accepted the greetings 
of the Duce.’ 

Noack 


*Cf. Enno von Rintelen, Mussolini als Bundesgenosse (Tiibingen and Stutt- 
gart, 1951), pp. 122-123. 
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No. 400 
M205/M012635-36 ‘ 
The High Command of the Wehrmacht to the German 
Armistice Commission 


Fimrer’s Heapquarrers, November 25, 1940. 


High Command of the Wehrmacht 
WEStb/LIV (z.b.V.) No. 33 371/40 g-Kdos. Chefs 


Attention: Colonel Bohme 
Subject: Talks between Field Marshal Keitel and Marshal Badoglio. 


For the information of the Chairman of the German Armistice 
Commission the following is transmitted in regard to the talks which 
were conducted between Field Marshal Keitel and Marshal Badoglio 
on November 14 and 15 at Innsbruck: 

The talks took place with the best mutual understanding and frank- 
ness. The wish was expressed for a close and enduring exchange of 
military ideas in the interest of the common conduct of the war. 

In particular: 

1. Syria. 

The Italian Armistice Commission has received the instruction to 
let the French keep 50-60,000 men in Syria so that they will be in 
position to defend themselves. 

2. Relationship to France. 

Marshal Badoglio fully shares our views regarding the military 
advantages of the new policy toward France which the Fiihrer has 
initiated. 

But the mistrust toward France is stronger with the Italians than 
with us. 

For the Italians it is desirable that Germany reach clear agreements 
with France as promptly as possible, and that the Italians receive 
security in Libya from being threatened in the rear. 

Marshal Badoglio declared that he will immediately instruct the 
Chairman of the Italian Armistice Commission in this sense and will 
direct him to make demands of the French only after previous agree- 
ment with the German Armistice Commission.* 

The Chief of the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht 
By order: 
WaruimMont 
in ®, « 
Operations Staft (Aug. 1-Nov. 20, 1040) contains ths pansage at Now 10 
“On the occasion of the talks between Field Marshal Keitel and Marshal 


Badoglio on Nov. 14 and 15 at Innsbruck it was decided to establish closer 
contact between the two Marshals and to get in direct touch in future in con- 
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No. 401 


121/120219-21 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Bertin, November 25, 1940. 


Submitted to the State Secretary with the enclosed memorandum 
in accordance with instructions, 
: Worremann 


[Enclosure] 


paneedins oF THE PorrricaL DePaRTMENT FOR THE Foreign Minis- 
teR’s CONVERSATION Wir Lavan 


A. Laval will probably bring up the mollowing questions, which 
we will not need to refuse to discuss: 

1. The placing of the two French dépactammnita: Pas de Calais and 
Nord, which have heretofore been under the Military Commander 
in Brussels, under the German Military Commander in France. 

The request might be granted in view of the great economic signifi- 
cance for France, particularly of the central and southern portions 
of the two northern départements. (The question of the future ter- 
ritorial disposition of the northwestern portions of the two northern 
départements which are important to us for reasons of military 
policy (Channel coast), would not necessarily be prejudiced thereby.) 
The concession would be extremely valuable to the French 
Government. 

2. Question of moving the seat of Government from Vichy to 
Versailles or Paris. 

Should Laval again express this wish, he should be cried to keep 
the seat of the French Government in wmocenpied territory if only 

for the reason that by moving the seat of Government to Paris, more 


(Footnote 1—continued) 

nection with all matters concerning the armed forces of both countries, Ex- 
change of information should take place via the German General at the High 
Command of the Italian Armed Forces and via the Italian General at the 
German OKW. Among the matters to be settled immediately by the two Mar: 
shals are the disruptive activities of the Italians within the sphere of the 
Armistice Commission, particularly the general embargo ordered by the Italian 
Armistice Commission on Nov. 13 for all French sea transports in the Mediter- 
ranean and the recently demanded withdrawal of the French land forces sta- 
tioned at Bizerte and Oran. 

“With regard to the support of the Italian offensive against Egypt by German 
forces, the commitment of German air forces against Egypt has been en- 
visaged, as soon as the Italians have captured Mersa Matroh. The commit- 
ment of an aerial mine squadron against Alexandria and the Suez Canal is. 
not planned for the time being, unless the situation of the Italians in the 
Mediterranean should deteriorate. Otherwise the commitment will follow in 
connection with Operation Feliz. Marshal Badoglio raised no objections against 

the German plan not to have participation of Italian forces in Operation Feliz.” 
- ‘Cf. Pietro Badoglio, L’Italia nella seconda guerra mondiale: memorie ¢ 
documenti (Milan, 1946), p. 57. 
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substance will be given to the assertion that the French Govern- 
ment is the prisoner of Germany. In a practical respect, however, 
the transfer of the technical services to Paris and additional con- 
cessions with regard to travel of the French ministers and leading 
officials between Paris and Vichy could be granted. 

B. Questions that may possibly be broached by Laval, but which 
cannot be the subject of discussion, are the following: 

1. The question of the expulsions from Lorraine. 

Since the operation has been completed and we have refused to 
take cognizance of the French note of protest,’ a reopening of this 
subject is out of the question. 

2. The removal of 6,000 Jews from the Gau Baden to unoccupied 
France? 

Since a return of the Jews to Baden cannot take place, this question, 
too, is not suitable for discussion. At most M. Laval can be told ‘that 
further transportations of this kind were not to be expected. On this 
point, to be sure, prior contact would still have to be made with the 
Reichsfiihrer SS. = - 

3. Territorial and boundary questions. 

It will not be possible to discuss this matter in detail. What can be 
considered, presumably, is to repeat merely the general assurance al- 
ready given by the Fiihrer to M. Laval at Montoire with espem! to the 
French colonial empire.® 


* See document No. 367 and footnote 2, 

* See document No. 267. 

*In the files there is a memorandum of Nov. 25 (121/120216-17) by Wiehl 
regarding German-French economic questions, It defined Germany’s demand 

as “future close cooperation” of the two economies, “especially participation 

in French colonial products and sources of raw materials.” Also in the files 
is an unsigned memorandum of the same date (121/120186-87) regarding “topics 
of conversation for the meeting with M. Laval.” It lists German demands on 
France and French requests with respect to Germany, dividing the latter accord- 
ing to whether or not they could be subjects of discussion. 


No. 402 
182/85673-74 


M emorandum by the Deputy Director of the Economie 
Policy Department 


Bertin, November 25, 1940. 
Creprr ror Rumania 


In the various credit agreements which, with the participation of 
the German Government, have been concluded with a great number 
of states—and, indeed, with the states of southeastern Europe espe- 
- cially—interest rates of 6 percent, 54 percent, and 5 percent have 
been agreed upon. If now'a rate of interest very much lower than 
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the above-named rates is granted to Rumania, it is going to put 
us in an awkward position with respect to the other countries. This 
applies particularly to such states as Bulgaria which are also on 
friendly terms politically with us. In the agreements with Bulgaria 
rates of 6 percent have been agreed upon. 

The Reichsbank rate is 34 percent. If the rate of interest is not 
at least somewhat over the Reichsbank rate, the participation of 
private banks is not possible and credit must be granted as credit 
by the state. It can be done that way, but it is preferable, also for 
the period after the war, if the banks stay in the business. 

The domestic German treasury bills bear an interest of 4 percent. 
As long as this rate of interest is maintained, it is not desirable for 
credit abroad to be arranged at a lower rate of interest. 

The general tendency is doubtless in the direction of. a lowering 
of interest rates. Such lowering in the long run is unavoidable. 
The Reich Minister of Finance and, above all, State Secretary Land- 
fried, who represents Reich Minister Funk, are of the opinion that 
this development should not be too much accelerated, and that it is 
therefore preferable not to reduce the rate for the Rumanians to 
3} percent, but only to 4 percent. From the political point of view 
a rate of interest of 4 percent is to be regarded as a special concession 
and exceptional treatment.* 

Croprvs 


+A “Protocol Concerning German-Rumanian Collaboration in Carrying out 
a Ten-Year Plan for the Reconstruction of the Rumanian Economy” was 
signed in Berlin, Dee. 4, 1940. The texts of the Protocol and related agreements 

are filmed on M209/M006666-727. 
: The Credit Agreement (M209/M006710-17) specified that “in order to take 
account of the special situation in which the Rumanian economy finds itself at 
present, the German Government is charging for this credit the exceptional 
rate of interest of 34 percent.” : 


No. 403 
585/242780-81 
The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Sorta, November 26, 1940—2: 00 a. m. 
TOP SECRET Received November 26—6 : 30 a. m. 


No. 578 of November 25 

With reference to my telegram No. 575 of November 24.* 

The Minister President had me called this evening in order to 
inform me of a Russian and, following it, a Turkish démarche, which 
were made to him as the Foreign Minister had fallen ill. 


4 Document No. 391. 
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1. Secretary General Sobolev of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, who arrived from Moscow by special plane yesterday en 
route to the Danube Conference in Bucharest,? requested to be received 
so as to carry out a “special mission.” It consisted in conveying a 
proposal, which he read verbatim, without leaving a copy.* 

According to it Soviet Russia “renewed” the proposal of mutual 
assistance made last autumn If it is accepted, Russia will raise 
no objection to Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite Pact, which 
Russia herself “very probably, almost certainly” will also join. Be- 
sides, the proposal stated anew Russia’s sympathy for Bulgaria’s 
national aspirations. The Minister President replied, as he told me, 
that the proposal was entirely new to him, he knew nothing of a 
concrete proposal having been made on a previous occasion, and he 
could now only receive it and promise to study it. For the rest he 
referred the Russian to the reply which meanwhile was being sent 
to Moscow. He told me that the proposal would, of course, be re- 
jected. The difficulty lay in finding a formulation (text en clair 
apparently missing) that would not offend the Russians. 

2. The Turkish Minister ® urgently wished to speak to the Foreign 
Minister already yesterday evening “before his [the Foreign Minis- 
ter’s] departure for Berlin.” On being told that nothing was known 
here of a trip to Berlin, such as was reported in the foreign press, he 
stated that he would be satisfied if he were received by the Minister 
President this afternoon. He conveyed the following communication: 
Ambassador von Papen had given Ankara the assurance that Germany 
had no intention of attacking Turkey.* Turkey was making the state- 
ment to Bulgaria that if the latter had no intention of attacking 
Turkey, Turkey was prepared to give “guarantees” that she would not 
attack Bulgaria, “provided Bulgaria did not engage in any hostile 
acts.” In this instance, too, the Minister President merely received 
this statement and promised to examine it. 

He is not sure whether the Turkish proposal was made in order to 
accommodate our wishes, or perhaps upon English instigation in 
order to restrain Bulgaria from joining the Tripartite Pact. Is Tur- 
key going to consider Bulgaria’s accession as a hostile act and in that 
case perhaps attack Bulgaria? This is a fixed idea here, which I am 
constantly battling, but which seems to be indestructible. 

I explained to the Minister President, who also weighed the possi- 
bility of giving the Russians the answer that Bulgaria did not wish 
to tie herself to any side, that now was the time, which would never 
again be as favorable, for telling the Russians and the Turks that 


* See document No. 249, footnote 2. 

* Document No. 438, enclosure. 

* See vol. vim of this series, document No. 247, 
* Ali Sevki Berker. : 

* See document No. 386. 
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while Bulgaria had not yet formally acceded to the Pact, she had 

already promised to do so in principle. The Tripartite Pact now pro- 
vided the cover behind which Bulgaria could protect herself. 

/ RicHTHOFEN 

"In telegram No. 581 of Nov. 26, Richthofen reported that Sobolev had read 


his statement to the King and the Foreign Minister also; the latter had told 
Richthofen of individual points taken up in the Soviet statement (585/242786). 


No. 404 
104/112669-70 a * . 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
- Telegram 
MOST URGENT of Moscow, November 26, 1940—5: 34 a, m. 
TOP SECRET Received November 26—8: 50 a.m. 


No. [2562] of November 25 2 


For the Reich Minister personally. ; 

Molotov asked me to call on him this evening and in the presence of 
Dekanozov stated the following: 

The Soviet Government has studied the contents of the statements 
of the Reich Foreign Minister in the concluding conversation on No- 
vember 13 ? and takes the following stand: 


“The Soviet Government is prepared to accept the draft of the four 
power pact which the Reich Foreign Minister outlined in the conver- 
sation of November 13, regarding political collaboration and re- 
‘ciprocal economic [support] subject to the following conditions: 


“1) Provided that the German troops are immediately with- - 
drawn from Finland, which, under the compact of 1939, 
belongs to the Soviet; Union’s sphere of influence. At the 
same time the Soviet Union undertakes to ensure peaceful 

. relations with Finland and to protect German economic 
interests in Finland (export of lumber and nickel). 

“2) Provided that within the next few months the security of 
the Soviet Union in the Straits is assured by the conclusion 
of a mutual assistance rie between the Soviet Union and 
Bulgaria, which geographically is situated inside the security 
zone of the Black Sea boundaries of the Soviet Union, and 
by the establishment of a base for land and naval forces of 
the USSR within range of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles . 
by means of a, long-term lease. 


*This telegram was somewhat garbled in transmission to Berlin where the 
number was recorded as 2362, The correct telegram number and the words of 
the text enclosed in brackets have been supplied from the Moscow Embassy draft. 
(292/183876-81) : 

4 See document No. 329. 
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“3) Provided that the area south of Batum and Baku in the 
general direction of the Persian Gulf is recognizéd as the 
center of the aspirations of the Soviet: Union. a 

“4) Provided that Japan [renounces] her rights to concessions 
for coal and oil in Northern Sakhalin. 


“In accordance with the foregoing, the draft of the protocol con- 
cerning the delimitation of the spheres of influence as outlined by 
the Reich Foreign Minister would have to be amended so as to stipu- 
late the center of the aspirations of the Soviet Union south of Batum 
and Baku in the general direction of the Persian Gulf. 

“Likewise, the draft of the protocol or [beziehungsweise] agree- 
ment between Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union with respect to 
Turkey * would have to be amended so as to guarantee a base for the 
land}! and naval forces of the USSR on the Bosporus and the Dar- 
. danelles by means of a long-term lease, including—in case Turkey | 
declares herself willing to join the four power pact—a guarantee of | 
the Esepenteacs and of the territory of Turkey by the three countries 
named. 

“This protocol would have to provide that in case Turkey refuses 
to join the four Powers, Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union agree 
to work out and to carry through the required military and diplo- 
matic measures, and a separate agreement to this effect would have to 
be concluded. 

“Furthermore there would have to be agreement upon: 


“a) a third secret protocol between Germany and the Soviet 
Union concerning Finland (see point 1 above). 

“6) a fourth secret protocol between Japan and the Soviet Union 
concerning the renunciation by Japan of the oil and coal 
concession in Northern Sakhalin (in return for an adequate 
Speen) , 

a fifth secret protocol between Germany, the Soviet Union, 
and Italy, recognizing that Bulgaria is geographically 
located inside the security zone of the Black Sea boundaries 
of the Soviet Union and that it is therefore a political neces- 
sity that a mutual assistance pact be concluded between the 
Soviet Union and Bulgaria, which in no way shall affect 
the internal regime of Bulgaria, her, sovereignty or in- 
dependence.” 


6c c) 


In conclusion Molotov stated that the Soviet proposal provided 
for five protocols instead of the two envisaged by the Reich Foreign 
Minister. He would appreciate a statement of the German view. 

ScHULENBURG 


* See document No. 309. 
“The word “land” was garbled in transmission. The passage as decoded in 
Berlin reads: “leichte-und Seestreitkrifte.” 
** See document No. 669. 
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No. 405 
B19/B003883-84 < 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 2571 of November 26 Moscow, November 26, 1940—9: 10 p. m. 
Received November 27—3: 50 a. m. 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 2087 of November 16,1 2117 
of November 18 [19] (W 5285 g.),? 2132 of November 22,3 2145 of 
November 23.* 

Yesterday, in connection with other questions,’ I discussed the 
Petsamo question with Molotov, in the presence of the Ambassador 
and with his support, following the line of the above-mentioned tele- 
graphic instructions. Molotov replied that our position was not clear. 
In the summer we had waived the concession and had now confirmed 
the waiver once morein Berlin. The Soviet Government had believed 
that it could consequently consider the question settled. The Soviet 
Government was willing to promise Germany 60 percent of the nickel 
yield until the end of the war or for the years 1941 and 1942, if 
we so desired. Molotov repeatedly rejected the taking on of obliga- 
tions arising from the German-Finnish agreements on the grounds 
that the Soviet Government had no knowledge of these agreements. 
The Soviet Government would negotiate with the Finnish Govern- 
ment about the concession question. It wanted to conclude an agree- 
ment with us on the delivery of nickel ore. 

When I pointed out several times that we insisted on the fulfill- 
‘ment of the German-Finnish agreements and did not need to conclude - 
a new agreement on the delivery of nickel ore, Molotov replied by 
repeating that the Soviet Government could not assume obligations 

under German-Finnish agreements. 

Further discussions between Molotov and me will not be able to 

_-change Molotov’s position. It cannot be expected that our wishes 
will be granted unless the Finnish Government refuses categorically 
to transfer the concession before the fulfillment of the German-_ 
Finnish agreements is assured. = 
The Finnish Minister here called on the Ambassador and me yes- 
terday before our conference with Molotov. It was evident that he 
was accurately informed about the conditions laid down by us (tele- 
gram No. 2117 of November 19°), but had not as yet received any 
instruction to take the question up with the Soviet Government. He 


1 Document No. 344. 

* See document No. 355, footnote 1. 
* Not printed (4416/E083892-93) . 
*Not printed (B19/B003879). 

® Cf. document No. 406. 

* See footnote 2. 
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was obviously relieved that the question was to be brought up by us 
with Molotov. I shall inform Paasikivi today about the outcome of 
our conversation yesterday with Molotov." 
ScHNURRE 
ScHULENBURG 


‘his telegram was forwarded for information to Helsinki on Noy. 27 as No. 
697 with the instruction to inform the Finnish Government of its contents in 
general terms, and to insist that Finland maintain its pledge not to transfer the 
Petsamo concession without previous written guarantees by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to recognize the four conditions stipulated by Germany. The Moscow Em- 
bassy at the same time received a copy (as No. 2179) of the instruction sent to 
Helsinki. (4416/E083906) 


No. 406 


104/112678-79 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 2575 of November 26 Moscow, November 26, 1940—10: 30 p. m. 
Received November 27—6 : 25 a, m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 2087, paragraph 2, of 
November 16. 

I discussed the German property claims in the Baltic States at great 
length with Molotov yesterday. Molotov replied that he had not 
promised full compensation at the time and that determination of the 
period, nature, and amount of the compensation had remained re- 
served to negotiations by the delegations, In its proposal the Soviet 
Government acted on the assumption that the German Government 
would prefer the shortest possible terms for reimbursement. To the 
German objection that the proposed percentage is too low, he was 
constrained to oppose the argument that reimbursement for assets 
acquired over a period of many years cannot take place within a single 
year. Upon my proposal to consider compensation in a Jump sum in 
order to speed liquidation of the whole matter, Molotov replied that 
the Soviet Union would raise no objection to that. When on Mol- 
otov’s question I thereupon informed him of the estimate of German 
property claims communicated to me by Consul General Benzler’s 
telegram of November 19,? that is, around 215 million reichsmarks for 
Latvia and Estonia, and about 100 million reichsmarks for Lithuania, 
Molotov declared that it was the first time these figures were men- 
tioned by Germany and that they would have to be examined by the 
Soviet Union. 


1 Document No. 344. 
* Not found. 
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Molotov further stated that the Soviet Government was prepared 
-to make a concession over and above the proposals presented to our 
_ delegations in Kaunas and Riga, namely, that in the case of ethnic 
Germans reimbursement would be 15 percent after 1 year, 25 percent 
after 3, 35 percent after 6, and 40 percent after 10 years; and in tho 
case of "Reich Germans, O5 percent after 1 year, 35 percent after 3, 45 
. percent after 6, and 50 percent after 10 years. 

I described this proposal also as unsatisfactory and inconsistent 
with Molotov’s earlier statements, The present interpretation of 
these statements by Molotov had caused grave disappointment in Ber- 
lin and did not satisfy Germany’s expectations that German property 
interests in-the Baltic States would be safeguarded. 

Present also at the conference was Dekanozov, who is thoroughly 
familiar with the subject matter as former chairman of the Soviet 
delegation in Kaunas. Since Dekanozov comes to Berlin on Thurs- 
day, I would suggest taking the matter up with him.* 

Repeated to Riga.- ~ 

: Scenvurre 
ScHULENBURG 


7%In a letter of Nov. 28 to Schnurre (2108/455988-91), replying to Schnurre’s- 
letter of Nov. 21 (document No. 377), Wiehl also informed him that his sug- 
gestion that the matter be taken up with Dekanozov in Berlin had been viewed 
with some skepticism at the State Secretary’s conference that morning. It was 
doubted that Dekanozov was authorized to discuss it at his new post, although 
he had been in charge of the negotiations at Kaunas. Wiehl added that he 
‘would nevertheless try to see to it that, when Dekanozov made his introductory 
visits, the matter would be brought up by someone at the highest possible level. 


No. 407 
91/100443-44 : 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Ireland 
. Telegram 
_ IMMEDIATE Brruin, November 26, 1940. 
TOP SECRET 
“No. 402. 


Exclusively for the Minister pacseaally: To be decoded by the 
Minister himself. _ 

I gather from your recent telegraphic reporting that political 
circles in Ireland are now really seriously reckoning with the pos- 
"sibility of a British attack and are also beginning to speculate whether 
in such case they may expect help from Germany or should request 
such help. Please report as soon as possible on the present situation 
in this respect and at the same time also inform us whether de Valera 
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expressed himself on this subject at the luncheon mentioned in your 
telegram No. 726. 

In order, so far as possible, to get a clearer idea regarding the views 
and the intentions of the Government there, I consider it desirable 
for you to discuss the matter again within the next few days with in- 
fluential persons, preferably with de Valera himself, but cautiously 
and without letting on that you are acting on instructions. You 
might at the same time point out that the English intention to use 
this war as an occasion for the violation of Ireland and for the final 
destruction of her freedom was, indeed, very obvious, and, referring 
to the statement of Boland mentioned at the end of your telegram No. 
729,? you might subsequently ask whether the Irish would consider it 
appropriate if you inquired in Berlin how Germany viewed the possi- 
bility of assistance for Ireland with material, etc., in the event of a 
British attack. In this connection you can again give the most definite 
reasurrance that Germany naturally has no intention of violating Irish 
neutrality on her own initiative. But if a British attack came, you 
could personally very well imagine that the Reich Government would 
be in a position to give Ireland vigorous support and would be inclined 
to do so. 

If the tenor of your conversation permits it, you might perhaps 
develop the theme even further—always speaking only for yourself— 
discussing primarily how, and particularly toward which ports, and 
by which ships German aid might best be sent, and whether the Irish 
Government intends, if need be, to appeal to Germany for assistance. 

In any case I would point out with regard to your telegram No. 764, 
that you must in all circumstances keep your radio transmitter and 
cipher material always ready for use, since they would be of decisive 
importance in the event that any German operations were initiated. 

Please report by telegraph as soon as possible.* 

RippENTROP 


* See document No. 330, footnote 2. 

*In this telegram of Nov. 11 Hempel had reported as conclusions from his 
latest conversation with Irish Minister of Justice Boland that “in the event of 
a British attack, a request for help addressed to Germany seems to be actually 
under consideration.” (91/100434-35) 

*In this telegram of Nov. 23 Hempel had discussed what the Legation would 
do if the Irish Government and the Foreign Missions should leave Dublin in the 
event of a British attack on Ireland (91/100438-39). 

*See document No. 419. 
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No. 408 
121/120188 


Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


Berxry, November 26, 1940. 
e@. 0. Pol. 1 1402 g. Rs, 

In connection with the telephone conversation this evening? Gen- 
eral Jodl informed me as follows: 

Yesterday (November 25) a luncheon took place in Paris. He had 
not yet been able to ascertain exactly who had attended the luncheon. 
Apparently it was attended by the representative of the French For- 
eign Office, de Brinon and Lieutenant Colonel Speidel, the Chief of 
Staff of the Military Commander in Paris. 

On this occasion the French expressed the wish to speak with Ger- 
man military men about the military situation in Africa. The Ger- 
mans had replied that such a conversation could not be conducted by 
the German military men in Paris but only by the Armistice Commis- 
sion in Wiesbaden, presumably, therefore, by General von Stiilpnagel 
(Wiesbaden). 

- He (General Jodl) had given instructions that such conversations 
must not take place now. 

On this occasion General Jod] informed me that there is a written 
instruction of the Fiihrer which reads approximately as follows: “For 
the present the talks resulting from my meeting with Pétain—apart 
from current technical questions of detail—will be conducted exclu- 
sively by the Foreign Ministry in conjunction with the OKW.” 

2 Rirrer 


*No record found. 


No. 409 
2108/455984-85 ; 


The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Moscow, November 27, 1940—3: 20 a, m. 
No. 2582 of November 26 Received November 27—7: 45 a. m. 
Status of negotiations here: = 
I. Import plan. 


The Russian counterproposal, like the German proposal,’ is based — 
on an import volume in the value of 600 to 610 million reichsmarks 
over the period from January 11, 1941, to May 11, 1942. This in- 
cludes, among others, the following major export offerings of the 
Soviets: 

_ Grain 1,500,000 tons; oil seeds 120,000 tons; hogs 100,000 head; 
butter 3,000 tons; cotton 95,000 tons;-flax 22,000 tons; Estonian shale 


3 See document No. 377. 
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oil 70,000 tons; petroleum and petroleum products 970,500 tons; 
manganese ore 200,000 tons; chromium ore 50,000 tons; ashestos 12,000 
tons; platinum 2 (group garbled) kg. 

Independent of this import plan, the import of Soviet spmimioditied 
on the basis of the credit agreement will continue as before. The 
import plan also includes lumber in the value of 51 million reichs- 
marks, which had been stricken out from the preliminary estimate. 

I asked for promises of larger Soviet deliveries of grain (special 
report is following), oil seeds, Estonian shale oil, and manganese ore. 
Nothing definite has as yet been settled regarding nonferrous metals, 
rubber, alumina, and seeds. 

Ii. Export. 

The Soviet counterproposal regarding German exports during the 
second contractual year, similarly running to May 11, 1942, is based 
on a sum of 218 million reichsmarks in orders already placed and 
looks to orders for military supplies in the amount of 110 million 
reichsmarks within the framework of the previous lists. This takes 
care of over one-half of the proposed import plan. To be added 
to this is the German offer to supply coal according to the trade agree- 
ment, and the Drohobycz agreement, in a total amount of 60 million 
reichsmarks. If the new Russian requests for imports are approved, 
machine tools would again head the list with a total of about 92 
million reichsmarks. Since we are in no position here to make 
any final decisions on the Soviet import requests, especially where 
machine tools are concerned, Ministerialdirigent Schlotterer will 
leave today for review of the matter in Berlin, to return with the 
result at the earliest opportunity. 

III. In return for transit freight (group garbled) the Soviet 
Union also demands advance commitments for industrial equipment, 
especially machine tools. This item, too, must be considered in 
Berlin. 

IV. It will depend on the outcome of the review in Berlin whether 
the proposed big Soviet import plan can be taken as a basis. Should 
cuts be made in the German export plan and no substitutes be 
found acceptable to the Russians to take their place, the scope of the 
agreement will have to be decreased correspondingly. I pointed out 
in yesterday’s conference with Molotov that the Russian requests 
were much too narrow in range. Molotov repeated word by word 
Mikoyan’s counterargument that we are now in control of a large 
portion of Europe’s industry and should be able to meet the Soviet 
requests. The Soviet Union only desired to buy from us the things 
which it urgently needed. 

Please make sure that Schlotterer returns with the results of the 
review as quickly as possible. ScHNURRE 

ScHULENBURG 
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No. 410 
121 /120189, 
_ An Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 
to the. Embassy in Paris 
Teletype 
MOST URGENT — ; Beri, November 27, 1940. 
No. 1397 


’ For Consul General Schleier. 

The Fiihrer has decided that a meeting in accordance with point 2 
of your telegram No. 1282 of November 23? is to take place, under 

the direction of the German Embassy. For this purpose General 
~ Warlimont, Chief of the National Defense Department in the OKW, 
will come to Paris, Ambassador Abetz is asking Consul General 
Schleier to inform Laval, Huntziger, and Darlan through de Brinon 
accordingly. The time will be 8:00 p. m. on Friday, November 29, 
1940, at the German Embassy.” 

In case of a question the information may be given that General 
Warlimont will probably be accompanied only by an officer from the 
German Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden. 

ScuwarzMann 


+ Document No. 385. 
* See document No. 428. 


No. 411 
4416/E083907-908 — eo. 
‘The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the Embassy 
in the Soviet Union 
Cipher Letter 


TOP SECRET Berti, November 27, 1940. 
No, 2172 e. o. W 5394 g. Rs. 
For the exclusively personal information of the Ambassador and - 
of Minister Schnurre. ; ~- 
Lieutenant Colonel Veltjens flew to Helsinki on November 23 by 
order of the Reichsmarschall in order to continue discussions with 
Finnish military leaders in connection with the agreements concluded 
by him. He is also expected to speak with the most influential of 
these leaders about the visit here of Molotov and about the Petsamo 
question, discreetly and approximately along the following lines: 


“The Finns should not be too greatly worried. Nothing emerged 
in the course of the discussions here with Molotov which would make 
requisite an unseemly compliance by Finland. Nothing was said on 
the German side about our pre-emption right in the concession in 
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Finland, and as hitherto the Finns should say nothing about it. As 
regards the nickel in Petsamo, Germany has reserved for herself the 
right to the unencumbered purchase from Finland to the extent of 
at least 60 percent of the product. Our official declaration to the 
Finnish Government that we would have no objection if the conces- 
sion were transferred to a mixed Finnish-Russian company has left 
the decision to the discretion of the Finnish Government. This dec- 
laration naturally did not signify that we would not also agree if the 
Finnish Government retained the concession for itself, if it considered 
this right and were able to carry it through as against the Russians. 
Furthermore the Russians naturally realize that in the present situa- 
tion we wish no new complications in the north Finland should 
Temain calm and firm in her negotiations and not get nervous, but 
she should also avoid provocations.” ? 

These guiding lines for discussion were approved by the Reich 
Minister. 


Wrenn 


*State Secretary Weizsicker, who happened to meet the Finnish Minister on 
Nov. 30, said he believed that the Russians took full account that Germany 
wished no new disturbances in the north (St.S. 868, Nov. 30, 1940: B19/B003892). 

* By telegram No. 29 of Nov. 29 from special train, Fuschl (No. 704 of Nov. 80 
of the Foreign Ministry) the Minister in Finland was directed to observe the 
same guiding lines for discussion, and to bring out that the Russians were fully 
aware of the German wish that no new complications arise in the north 
(B19/B003889). 


No. 412 


1139/324870-71 
The E'mbassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram : 
MOST URGENT Moscow, November 28, 1940—6:49 a. m. 
SECRET . Received November 29—~11: 15 a. m. 
No. 2607 of November 28 % : 
For the Foreign Minister. 


With reference to our telegrams Nos. 2575,1 2582,? and 2583* of 
November 26. 

Molotov summoned the Ambassador and me to see him this evening 
and in Mikoyan’s presence delivered to us the Soviet Government’s 
reply to the questions brought up by me on November 26: 

1. Grain. 

People’s Commissar Mikoyan has gone to the limit of the commer- 
cial possibilities available to the Soviet Union in offering 1.5 million 


1 Document No. 406. 
* Document No. 409. 
* Not printed (104/112688 ). 
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tons. The Soviet Government, however, recognizes Germany’s vital 
interest in enlarged grain deliveries and has therefore decided to go 
all the way in accommodating Germany in the question of grain de- 
liveries. It will therefore fully meet the request of Germany for 
delivery of 2.5 million tons within the period ending May 11, 1942. 
To this end the Soviet Government would withdraw an additional 
quantity of 1 million tons from the national reserves of the USSR 
in order to supplement the already promised 1.5 million tons. 

2. Broader basis of German counterdeliveries, 

The Soviet Government is willing to take account of the German 
request for widening the basis of German deliveries. People’s Com- 
missar Mikoyan will present the respective proposals. 

3. Baltic States. 

The Soviet Government is prepared to comply with the German 
proposal for a lump sum compensation for German property claims. 
It believes that the figures named by me, i.e., 215 million reichsmarks 
for Latvia and Estonia, and 100 million reichsmarks for Lithuania, 
are excessive and recommends fixing the total German claims relating 
to all three States at 200 million reichsmarks. They are limiting their 
own counterclaims to 50 million reichsmarks although they are actu- 
ally substantially higher. This yields a balance of 150 million reichs- 
marks in favor of Germany, which the Soviet Government would 
pay over from a Soviet special account in Berlin in the course of 2 
years, 1941 and 1942. 

I expressed to Molotov my thanks regarding paragraphs 1 and 2, 
and stated with respect to 3 that I considered his offer as a practical 
basis, and that I would forward it to Berlin, requesting my Govern- 
ment for instructions. 

In view of the present status of the negotiations here, Molotov’s 
statements today must be viewed as a surprising indication of good 
will on the part of the Soviet Government. Molotov’s proposal re- 
garding compensation for property claims in the Baltic States con- 
siderably exceeds our expectations. Request telegraphic authoriza- 
tion to inform Molotov of the Reich Government’s agreement to his 
proposal. 

‘Consul General Benzler in Riga has been informed from here.* 
ScHNURRE ~ 
ScHULENBURG 
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No. 413 
585/242791 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Bulgaria 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT SrecraL Trarn, Hernricu, 
November 28, 1940—10:00 p. m. 
No. 25 of November 28 from the Special Train 
Received Berlin, November 28—10: 25 p.m. 
No. 826 from the 
Foreign Ministry Sent November 28—10: 45 p. m. 
With reference to number 3 in your telegram No. 580.1 
I believe it would be advisable for the Bulgarian Government to 
reply to the Turkish proposal with an offer to conclude a Bulgarian- 
Turkish nonaggression pact. By such an offer Bulgaria would have 
demonstrated beyond any doubt that she has no aggressive intentions 
toward Turkey. 
RIBBENTROP 


2Not printed (585/242783-84). This telegram contained the Bulgarian For- 
eign Minister’s detailed account of the statements made by the Turkish Minister 
to Bulgaria which had already been briefly reported in document No. 403. Num- 
ber 3 of this telegram dealt with a Turkish proposal that the two countries 
ought to take measures to avoid being drawn into the war. 


No. 414 
136/74476 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Manrw, November 28, 1940. 
TOP SECRET Received November 28—11: 45 p. m. 


No. 4069 of November 28 


For the head of the office or his representative; to be deciphered by 
him personally. Top Secret. Reply by courier or secret code. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister just told me that the Generalissimo 
ae agreed to the starting of the preparations which were contem- 
plated. 

A detailed telegraphic report with our recommendations, that is, 
wishes of Franco is to follow [Ausfiihrlicher Drahtbericht mit eigenen 
Empfehlungen bezw. Wiinschen Francos folgt.]* 

STOHRER 


*See document No. 420. 
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: _No, 415 
585/242793-04 
The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Sorta, November 28, 1940—11: 30 p. m. 
No. 585 of November 28 Received November 29—6: 30 a. m. 


- With reference to my telegrams Nos. 575 of November 24,) and 
581 of November 26.2 

The reply to the first Russian inquiry was given to Dekanozov on 
the day before his departure ® by the Bulgarian Minister in Moscow. 
Dekanozov accepted it without any comment. On November 26 
Molotov had him [the Minister] summoned in order to inform him 
of the step taken meanwhile in Sofia. Molotov affirmed in so doing 
that Russia had no desire to interfere in Bulgaria’s internal affairs. 
England had a powerful fleet and bases in the Mediterranean, and 
this made it imperative for Russia to see to her security in the Black 

-Sea. He also declared that Russia was ready to satisfy Bulgaria's z 
territorial demands. 

Meanwhile, this morning, handwritten leaflets have publicized Rus- 
sia’s proposal of a mutual assistance pact and the declaration of her- 
readiness to support “ the return of the area from Adrianople to the 
line Enos-Midia, and western Thrace including Dedeagach, Drama, 
and Kavalla,” and join the Tripartite Pact together with Bulgaria. 
The leaflets ‘closed with the demand for the immediate acceptance 
of the Russian offer by the Bulgarian Government. Public reaction 
cannot be assessed as yet. An investigation is now seeking to ascer- 

_ tain whether a deliberate or accidental indisctetion of the Russian. 
Legation is involved; one Russian source is said to have characterized 
the leaflet as the act of provocateurs. Sobolev himself, before leaving 
Bulgarian territory in Ruse last night, gave an interview which is 
reported to have contained the following statement: 

The situation in the Balkans was moving toward clarification; 
Bulgaria valued her neutrality; Turkey did not want any war. Pub- 
lication of the interview has not been permitted here because Sobolev 
also said that the Russians considered the Bulgarians a brother na- 
tion, and that the Soviet Union would always support Bulgaria. 

The deliberations on the reply to the Russian proposal have not 
yet been concluded, because the Minister President is suffering from 


* Document No. 391. 

3 See document No. 403, footnote 7. 

* See document No. 362. 

“See document No. 403. 

* Telegram No. 2202 of Nov. 80 forwarded to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
a DNB report from Sofia of Nov. 30 which asserted that these leaflets had been 
distributed by the Bulgarian Communist party (380/210245-46). 
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a severe gall bladder attack, while the Foreign Minister is not yet 
fully able to resume work. The Foreign Minister told me this eve- 
ning that the tenor of the reply would probably be the following: 
Bulgaria desired to remain at peace and was therefore considering 
accession to the Tripartite Pact because she wished for a reorganiza- 
tion of Europe and hoped that the injustices of the past would be 
redressed by peaceful means. Immediate accession to the Tripartite 
Pact, which I continued to urge upon both the Foreign Minister and 
the Minister President would, he believes, be viewed as provocative 
in Moscow. Nor is it possible to convince them that the Turks would 
take no action if Bulgaria joined the Pact. 

The Foreign Minister, in informing me of the measures of pro- 
tection taken in the Black Sea, brought up again the subject of Bul- 
garia’s list of requirements which he had handed to Field Marshal 
Keitel at the Berghof.* In particular, several coastal batteries were 
now needed for Varna and Burgas.’ 

RIcHTHOFEN - 

“See document No. 384. 

™Draft telegram e. 0, W 5508 g. I from Wiehl to the Legation in Bulgaria 
(4542/E144364) listed the war material which Germany would furnish in 


response to the requests of the King of Bulgaria. This included one heavy 
and one medium coast artillery battery. : 


No. 416 
91/100446 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


Bert, November 28, 1940. 
e. o. Pol. I 1418 g. Rs. 

General Jodl informed me that in a conversation with the Fuhrer 
on November 26, the Foreign Minister had expressed himself regard- 
ing Ireland as follows: The repercussions in the United States from 
an attack by England on Ireland would be tremendous. He was 
convinced that the Irish would defend themselves to the utmost 
against England. Prior to this, however, de Valera would not expose 
himself with respect to us. 

The Foreign Minister had said on the occasion that he would 
instruct the German Minister in Dublin to sound out de Valera about 
his intentions. Hempel might begin the conversation by saying that 
he was somewhat concerned about the fate of the Legation. In order 
to make the necessary preparations he would like to ask de Valera 
whether he considered an English attack on Ireland probable. 

General Jodl informed me also on this occasion that they were 
considering in the OKW whether in the event of assistance being 


1 See documents Nos. 407 and 455, 
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given to Ireland captured English war material might be brought 
to Ireland from the French coasts in Irish ships. Since the Irish 
Army was equipped with English weapons, this captured material 
was most suited to Ireland’s needs.? 

Rrrrer 


*The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 1941), for Dec. 3 records the following 
statements by Raeder and Hitler in a conference which was also attended by 
Keitel and Jodl : 

“As for the question of support for Ireland against England, the dispatch 
of an expeditionary corps and the occupation of the island of Ireland are im- . 
possible in the face of the superior enemy naval power, the unfavorable 
geographic conditions, and the impossibility of bringing up supplies. Without 
supplies of food, armament, or ammunition, any troops which were landed in 
Ireland would be annihilated sooner or later by an opponent whose steady re- 
inforcement cannot be prevented. As long as England and Ireland are not at 
war and provided the Irish are prepared to cooperate, it will be possible to 
send individual blockade-runners with arms and ammunition to Irish harbors 
and bays during the winter months. 

“The Fiihrer approved this review of the situation and declared that any 
support of Ireland could only be considered if Ireland requested German as- 
sistance. First of all the German Ambassador in Dublin ought to find out 
whether de Valera desired assistance, as, for example, a strengthening of his 
military equipment by means of the captured English arms and ammunition, 
which would be transported to him aboard separate ships. As a base for attacks 
on the northwestern ports of England, Ireland was important to the Luftwaffe. 
Possession of Ireland could have the effect of ending the war. First of all, 
inquiries should be made.” 

An abbreviated account of. this conference and an appendix “The Question 
of Supporting Ireland against Britain,” which is apparently a briefing paper 
on which Raeder based his statements, are printed in “Fiihrer Conferences on 
Naval Affairs, 1939-1945,” Brassey's Naval Annual, 1948, pp. 156-158. 


No. 417 
F6/0468-88 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat * 
Beetxw, November 29, 1940. 
: [Fih. No. 43. ]? 


ReEcorpD OF THE CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE FiHRER AND THE YUGO- 
suav Foreten Minister, Covcar-Marxovi¢, In THE PRESENCE OF 
vue Rercu Foreign Mosister, at tHe Bercnor, Novemser 28, 1940 


The Fiihrer began by giving an account of his plans for the con- 
solidation of Europe and the creation of a world-wide coalition from 
Yokohama to Spain. The time had now come when every European 
state had to take a stand with regard to these plans. This was one 
of the reasons why he was receiving the Yugoslav Foreign Minister 
for a conference. : 


* According to notes taken by Counselor Etzdorf, the Foreign Ministry’s repre- 
sentative with the High Command of the Army, Cincar-Markovié had a con- 
versation in Fuschl, presumably with Ribbentrop, the day before the meeting 
at the Berghof with Hitler. (1247/337535). No record of the Fuschl conversa- 
tion has been found. 

* The file number is supplied from another copy (66/46147-67). 
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On the other hand a situation had recently arisen which enabled 
him (the Fihrer) to speak in greater detail with Count Ciano in 
Vienna about consolidating the Balkans,’ although countries like 
Yugoslavia came essentially within the sphere of Italy, since they 
were Mediterranean countries. . 

The Fihrer emphasized that the existence of Yugoslavia was 1m- 
portant for Germany. There were no political differences between 
the Reich and Yugoslavia. Certain matters relating to nationality 
were being settled in a friendly way. For the sake of the balance of 
power in the Balkans, Germany was in favor of a strong Yugoslavia. 
Of very special interest, however, were the economic relations between 
Germany and Yugoslavia, which had become one of the largest trad- 
ing partners of the Reich. The economies of the two countries— 
predominantly agricultural on the Yugoslav side and industrial on 
the German side—supplemented each other excellently, so that a 
favorable exchange between industrial and agricultural products was — 
- possible. 

He (the Fiihrer) had not just adopted the aforementioned political 
policy in 1940, but had been pursuing it for many years, as Cincar- 
Markovié would remember from his Berlin days.‘ 

Germany had no territorial ambitions in the Balkans. The suc- 
cesses which she had achieved so far in the war, as well as her future 
colonies, would claim all her energy. Therefore she was not aiming - 
at imperial conquests. It would be 100 years before the newly ac- 
quired grain regions in the East could be so developed as to produce 
the yield that Germany was striving for. 

In her present position of power, Germany had no foe of conse- 
quence to fear. In the spring she would have a total of 230 divisions, 
186 of which could be called first-class. This represented at the 
present moment the greatest “inactive” military power in the world— 
that is to say, not employed in war operations and available for all 
eventualities. 

A situation had now arisen which would never, or at least not soon, 
return, and which would enable Yugoslavia to create for herself a 
position which would be unalterable in the future. If this opportu- 
nity were used to consolidate the position of Yugoslavia in agreement 
with Germany’s Italian ally, then Germany would always be able to 
insist thereafter that Italy abide by this consolidation: For exactly 
in the same way that she was faithfully fulfilling the obligations 
of an ally, Germany could insist on the observance of agreements en- 
tered into with respect to Yugoslavia, especially since the Reich was 
not dependent on help of any kind from other countries. Hence 


* See document No. 366. 
cee had been Yugoslav Minister in Germany, Dec, 1935-Feb. 
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she had not pressed Italy into the war, and with respect to Russia, too, 
she had from the outset renounced military help. Just as in domes- 
tic politics he (the Fiihrer) had always relied on his own party and 
not depended on coalitions, so it was also his aim in foreign policy 
to carry out all operations alone and ‘independent of foreign help. 

Once a common line of policy with regard to Yugoslavia was es- 
tablished in accord with Italy, this policy could no longer be changed 
even if it no longer suited Italy for the future. It was now possible 
for him (the Fiihrer) to urge Italy to accept the Yugoslav policy 
which he had always advocated, but which he had not so far been 
able to get his ally to adopt. This possibility had been created by the 
military events in Greece, which in the total picture were unimpor- 
tant, but could in certain circumstances cause Germany to intervene. 
The course of the Italo-Greek war was a classic example of the recur- 
ring case, occurring in history time and again, of a big power 
underestimating a smaller nation’s ability to resist. Thus the English 
had underestimated the strength of the Boers; the Austrians in 1914, 
Serbia’s power to resist; Italy, the war-like qualities of the Abys- 
sinians; and Russia, the fighting power of the Finnish Army. Italy 
had started the Greek war with criminal frivolity and altogether in- 
adequate preparation. Moreover, Greece herself was not the cause of 
the conflict. The real cause Jay in Anglo-Greek collaboration, for 
which there was also documentary proof. Because of Greek support 
of the English, Italy, in fact, had already lost a considerable number 
of ‘submarines and other vessels. Prior to the beginning of the 
[Italo-Greek] war, the Greek Archipelago had actually played the 
same role as had certain Swedish islands during the German opera- 
tions in Norway. However, Germany had not at that time lost her 
nerve because she was better able to defend herself with her fleet than 
Italy could do against the operations of the English fleet covered by 
Greece. Thanks to the blood relationship between the Greek royal 
house and England, numerous English bases had been established on 
Greek territory, and the support of England by Greece had gradually 
assumed such forms that the Italians finally became indignant 'to the 
point where they went to war. Basically, the Duce would certainty 
not have sought any new adventures if these emotional factors had not 
been present as well. 

Italy had then suffered the reverses which he (the Fiihrer) had 
always feared. Five or six divisions were too few for such an under- 
taking, and the preparations had not been carried out well. To be 
sure, individual troops units, such as the Alpine troops, had fought 
very bravely, but it had been too late to save the situation. 

This situation had given him (the Fiihrer) the opportunity to 
touch on the problem of Yugoslavia in his conversation with Count 
Ciano and to discuss with him its political aspect, emphasizing the 
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German economic interest. It should be regarded as a real disposition 
of Providence that the exuberance of certain Italian patriots and 
public opinion had been somewhat dampened as a result of the events 
in Greece, and that those Italians who had the same views about the 
treatment of Yugoslavia as the Fiihrer had always advocated would 
again step into the foreground more actively. In a conversation with 
Count Ciano in Vienna and in a letter to the Duce,’ he (the Fihrer) 
had discussed the old line of policy which he had always pursued 
with respect to Yugoslavia. He had based the justification for it, with 
respect to his ally, on the events in Greece. He had again emphasized 
the interest of Germany in settled conditions in the Balkans and he 
would remark in this connection that Germany for this reason had 
always been in favor of a strong regime. In the present circum- . 
stances, he had thought that he could assume the responsibility of 
informing his ally of his view on these matters. The situation was 
unique. Germany’s position was clear and had always been so; only 
that of the ally had been vacillating. If it should now be possible to 
induce the Italian ally to accept definitively the idea of consolidation, 
and to undertake the consolidation, it would be secure for all time. 
He (the Fiihrer) took the view that the present moment was most 
suitable for speaking with Italy about these matters, since Italy prob- 
ably realized herself that a consolidation in the Balkans was advan- 
tageous and understood more clearly than before the incalculable con- 
sequences of nonconsolidation. Moreover, in view of the military situ- 
ation, Germany would perhaps have to intervene. This gave him (the 
Fihrer) the right to make his view regarding a definitive consolida- 
tion of the Balkan situation prevail. 

In the event of, intervention Germany would be taking action not 
against Greece, but against the English in Greece and would expel 
them from this territory, too, just as she had expelled them from 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, and France. 

The Fiihrer stressed vigorously his determination to drive the 
English out of Greece in all circumstances. For this purpose he 
would probably use 20—if necessary, 60, 80, or even 180—divisions. 
This decision, however, gave him an opportunity to assert certain 
rights with regard to Italy. He did not want to demand any in- 
creases in territory, but asked only that the German interest in the 
general tranquillity of the Balkans be satisfied. 

This interest in maintaining tranquillity in the Balkans was so 
strong that Germany in another case had taken on the heavy burden 
of a guarantee with respect to Rumania. Germany gave few states 
guarantees, but back of these guarantees stood the entire German 
Wehrmacht. Rumania had been saved by it. 


* Document No. 369. 
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He thought he could persuade the Italians—taught by their ex- 
periences in Greece—to adopt the ideas of the Fiihrer for a definitive 
consolidation of the Balkans, 

Germany did not want in any case to be drawn into a limitless 
struggle and did not desire that as a possible result of German mili- 
tary successes a situation should be created which represented the 
exact opposite of what Germany was striving for, that is, by placing 
Yugoslavia in a weaker position than previously. It would be terrible 
if the war should be still further extended. He was already very 
sorry for the Greeks and would rather go to their country as a 
peaceful traveler to see the Acropolis than to organize a military 
action against the English there. 

In any case he was advising Yugoslavia to take quickly advantage 
of the situation thus created, before the iron die was cast. He empha~- 
sized, moreover, that if he now carried through a consolidation ap- 
proved also by the Italian ally, no further change would be made in 
the future. His help to Italy gave him the right to demand this. 

To be sure, it had to be realized that a consolidation without rectifi- 
cations was impossible. Thus, certain Bulgarian demands had to be 
satisfied. 

In reply to a question of Cincar-Markovié about the meaning of the 
rectifications in favor of Bulgaria, the Fiihrer said that the rectifica- 
tions for Bulgaria had to be made at the expense of Greece. 

Hungary was as satiated by the recent increases in territory as a boa 
constrictor. She already had a bad case of indigestion and had to 
settle her Jewish question and social problems domestically. 

The Fiihrer emphasized in the further course of the conversation 
that he wished to take Yugoslavia into the European coalition. This 
was not done in order to obtain help of some kind from that country. 
The English would probably in a similar case immediately ask how 
many divisions Yugoslavia could make available. Germany did not 
ask for anything, not even the right of passage for troops. She 
merely thought that the moment had come when she could make her 
ally agree to having Yugoslavia included in the European 
consolidation. , 

This consolidation was especially necessary in the Balkans, because 
Russia seemed to be pursuing a Balkan policy borrowed from the 
testaments of Peter the Great and the Empress Catherine. Rus- 
- sia had declared that she wanted to give Bulgaria a guarantee ® 
under the same conditions as that given by Germany and Italy to 
Rumania. Characteristically, the Russians had emphasized at the 
’ game time that they would not do anything against the King and 
the internal regime of Bulgaria. This was rather a strange accom- 


* See documents Nos. 403 and 415. 
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paniment to an offer of a guarantee. Regarding this suggestion by 
the Russians, he (the Fiihrer) had asked the Russians in turn if Bul- 
garia herself had solicited a guarantee, as Rumania had solicited it 
at the time from Germany; and he had further remarked that he 
would have to consult Italy respecting a definitive position in the 
matter.’ Within the framework of this proposal for a guarantee 
the Russians had told the Bulgarians that they would support Bul- 
garia’s wishes for revision with respect to Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey. They wished to use Bulgaria as a springboard for the estab- 
lishment of bases on the Dardanelles. These Russian encourage- 
ments had given rise to the well-known Bulgarian demands. Italy 
was not backing them, but it was clear that the Bulgarians would 
have to get something. 

On the other hand, Italy had objections on military grounds 
against having another power on the Adriatic inland sea looking 
into her window, in a military sense, as it were. Therefore if Yugo- 
slavia obtained another outlet to the sea at Salonika, this would result 
in a relaxation of the tense situation in the Adriatic. Yugoslavia 
could then perhaps also make the gesture of establishing her main 
naval port at Salonika. 

In reply to a question interposed by Cincar-Markovié as to what 
the demilitarization of Dalmatia was actually supposed to mean, the 
Fiihrer said that it was essentially a gesture. By the [Yugoslav] 
occupation of Salonika, an attack on Yugoslavia would become 
impossible, since it was possible, to be sure, to close off the Adriatic, 
but not the Aegean Sea at the same time. In domestic politics, too, 
the acquisition of Salonika would bring with it advantages for 
Yugoslavia. 

In summary, the Fihrer stated that Yugoslavia could now obtain 
a secure position in Europe. Between Italy and Germany on the 
one hand, and Yugoslavia on the other hand, a nonaggression pact 
could be concluded; in certain conditions one could even go further 
in order to consolidate Yugoslav security. In addition, Yugoslavia 
would obtain an outlet to the Aegean Sea. In this way the Yugoslav 
problem would be settled permanently. 

Germany would in any case carry out the measure she had planned 
regardless of Yugoslavia’s attitude toward these proposals. In 3 
months the situation would possibly be less favorable for Yugo- 
slavia; therefore, he (the Fiihrer), as a friend of this country, 
advised prompt action if Yugoslavia wished to acquiesce in these 
plans. 

In an incidental remark, Cincar-Markovié tried to represent the 
establishment of an English front at Salonika as a rumor not to be 


*See document No. 328. 
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taken seriously. Without the French, the English were not in a 
position to carry out such an operation. 

The Fiihrer again emphasized in this connection that the time had 
now come for Yugoslavia to move away from her uncertain position. 
At the moment when Yugoslavia held in her hand Germany’s signa- 
ture regarding her independent existence, she could be indifferent to 
everything else. If Germany now intervened, she had the right to 
make certain demands on her ally. She would be able to point out 
that she had no desire always to act the part of the fireman who 
was called out to extinguish blazes that had started. Germany 
would be able to demand that steps be taken to prevent the start of 
other fires. Furthermore, the Duce would without doubt be glad if 
certain Italian hotheads were confronted with accomplished facts. 

If, however, the critica] situation after some time changed in favor 
of Italy, as a result of the intervention of Germany, Rome would be 
less inclined to acquiesce in these ideas. Germany now had a right 
to demand this; she was not interfering in the sphere of influence of 
her ally, but was called there by the course of events. Neither Yugo- 
slavia nor Bulgaria ought herself to intervene in the conflict in 
any manner, He (the Fihrer) merely wished to have a clear under- 
standing in advance as to what was to be done with what was won 
by German blood. It was to the interest of Germany, especially for 
economic reasons, that both Bulgaria and Yugoslavia should obtain 
certain regions. It seemed advantageous to Germany for Yugoslavia 
also to be accessible through other than Adriatic ports. 

For all these reasons, the conversation with Count Ciano in Vienna 
had taken place, and the letter had been sent to the Duce, who in the 
meantime had indicated his agreement. 

The sooner order was brought to the Balkans, the sooner it would 
be possible to reach an agreement with Russia on this point. Stalin 
was a shrewd statesman, and, being that, he wanted to do business. 
He was attempting it first along the traditional Russian roads. If, 
however, he saw that he was not making any progress there, he would 
certainly shift his expansion in other directions. 

In conclusion, the Fihrer stated once more that if Yugoslavia fell 
in with these ideas, she would obtain not only territorial improvements, 
but would also become politically secure. The decisive factor in this 
matter was not what Italy might probably think in a year, but what 
Germany promised today. Furthermore, Germany would be able 
within the framework of long-term economic agreements to take over 
the entire export surplus of Yugoslavia at fixed prices and furnish 
the latter with all the necessary finished goods. 

The Reich Foreign Minister also pointed out that the weight of 
the new center of power in Europe would prevent any conflict and 
bring about a kind of Golden Age of peace, in which the nations could 
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devote themselves to their constructive work in peace. Germany was 
pursuing a policy of tranquillity and in this way was rendering a great 
service especially to the smaller states, in contrast to England, which 
had pursued a policy of balance of power—that is, of eternal unrest 
among the continental European states—because she needed this Eu- 
ropean unrest in order to be able unhindered to promote throughout 
the world the interests of her global empire. 

Cincar-Markovié did not express himself regarding the substance 
of the questions put by the Fiihrer. He merely stated that he had 
clearly understood everything and said he intended to return to 
Belgrade at once and report to the Prince Regent. i 

The Fihrer on his part stated that, if there should be further in- 
quiries he was ready to receive Cincar-Markovié or the Prince Regent 
in Berchtesgaden or, in a somewhat larger compass, in Vienna. 

With words of thanks to the Fiihrer, Cincar-Markovié took leave 
and arranged with the Reich Foreign Minister to inform him through 
a special intermediary of further developments in the question® 

Scummr 


*In telegram No. 27, sent from the Special Train on Nov. 28, Ribbentrop 
instructed Heeren in Belgrade to forward any statements made by Cincar- 
Markovié to Ribbentrop personally. Strictest secrecy was to be observed. 
(230/152397) 

On Nov. 28, Weizsicker informed the Yugoslay Minister in Berlin of Cincar- 
Markovié’s visit. The Minister did not know about the visit. Weizsicker 
limited himself to saying that the conversations bad been concluded “in a spirit 
of good understanding.” (230/152399) 

On Dec. 5 Heeren reported (telegram No. 873: 230/152407) that the Prince 
Regent had that day met with the Minister President, the Deputy Minister © 
President, Matek, the Foreign Minister, and Minister of Public Instruction 
Koroseé to discuss Hitler’s proposal. The Foreign Minister had said that he 
oe be able to give the Yugoslav reply 2 days hence, See, further, document 

‘0. 467. 


No. 418 


121/120190 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


IMMEDIATE Berry, November 28, 1940. 

Minister Hencke reports the following by telephone from 
Wiesbaden : 

The Chairman of the French delegation with the Armistice Com- 
mission has informed the German Armistice Commission in a note? 
that Marshal Pétain will transfer the seat of Government to Paris or 
Versailles in the period between December 10 and 15. General Doyen _ 
has given General Stiilpnagel the additional explanation orally that 
the diplomatic corps is to remain in Vichy and that Marshal Pétain 





*The French note of Nov. 27 is printed in La Délégation francaise auprés de 
la Commission allemande Armistice, vol. M1, pp. 24-25. 
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will return there from time to time. Most of the authorities would 
remain in Vichy and only Marshal Pétain with a staff of assistants 
would take up quarters in Versailles. General Stiilpnagel has re- 
quested that these somewhat unclear oral statements be defined in 
writing. Herr Hencke will transmit the statement with additional 
comments by teletype.? 
WorrMaNnn 
? Hencke gave the background and his own evaluation of the French note in 
telegram No. 268 of Nov. 28 (121/120191-93). Further developments were re~- 


ported in telegrams Nos. 271 of Nov. 29 (368/207334-35) and 276 of Nov. 30 
(121/120210) from Wiesbaden. See, further, document No. 421, 


No. 419 


91/100447-50; 
91/100453-54 


The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
TOP SECRET . Dustin, November 29, 1940. 
No. 774 of November 29 Received November 29—11: 50 a. m. 


" With reference to your telegram No. 402 of November 26.1 

I have received no further reports which (group of text in clear 
apparently missing) to English invasion plans, and up to my last 
visit on the 22nd of this month I found, as previously reported, a 
calmer atmosphere prevailing at the Foreign Ministry here. This im- 
pression has also been confirmed to me by my Italian colleague. 
Recent illness made it impossible for me for 3 days to have any further 
discussions. Supplementing earlier reports, I have this to say: 

I. The luncheon invitation to de Valera provided no opportunity 
for any substantial conversation. But I took advantage of my next 
talk with Walshe, while speaking merely for myself, to approach 
him along the lines of the instructions of telegram No. 385 of Novem- 
ber 13.2, Walshe then made the following remarks: There were many 
voices in Ireland expressing anxiety that Germany might sacrifice 
Ireland to England at the eventual conclusion of a peace. He, 
Walshe, usually replied in such cases that this was unlikely on ac- 
count of Ireland’s strategic importance, if nothing else, 

II. The views held here regarding the probability of an impending 
British attack are widely divergent. But anxiety is growing since 
Churchill’s thrust in the question of the Irish ports.* The reasonings 
of pessimists run approximately like this: British fear of the reaction 
which acts of violence against Ireland would arouse in the United 


1Pocument No. 407. 
* Document No. 330. 
* See document No. 300 and footnote 1. 
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States, a decisive factor so far, has grown less since Roosevelt's re- 
election, despite continued evidence of intensive Irish-American ac- 
tivities. It is moreover very doubtful whether the British still think 
that defeat can be avoided and whether, for that reason, they attach 
as much importance to the reaction in the United States as they did 
before. Proceeding on this assumption it would be obvious, on the 
other hand, that, reckoning with the impending loss of their position 
in Europe and the Mediterranean, they would attach special impor- 
tance to having possession of Ireland when the future new order is 
established, and they would attempt to make sure of that before the 
war ends, for the purpose of having a bridge to Canada and the 
United States, of having control of the Atlantic, and also in case 
of any possible ideas of a future war of revenge.* 

Ireland’s neutrality is felt by Great Britain as a “deep sore in her 
side,” and the freeing of Ireland some time ago in the hope that 
Ireland would adopt a subservient attitude toward England, is. now 
regretted as having been an error. 

The strategic value of Irish ports, especially Berehaven, Lough 
Swilly with its airfield, (two letters missing) ynes (mouth of Shan- 
non), for England is considered by people here to be very high. 
These considerations are balanced, however, by the strong opposition, 
on general principles and practical grounds, which is said to exist 
within the British Cabinet to any policy of force against Ireland. 
Reports about supposed preparations for an attack by England must . 
for this reason, I believe, also be received with great caution because 
they might quite easily be spread by the British counterespionage for 
the purpose of inducing us to make the first move. 

III. On the basis of reliable information, I assume that the military 
situation is a follows: 


1. Preparations for the defense of Ireland against a surprise attack 
oe and continue to be carried out vigorously and in great 

etail. 

2. Irish resistance * unquestionably would be conducted with every 
available resource of total warfare by the nationalist elements, known 
to be ready for any sacrifice. The Army, including the recently in- 
corporated armed security forces, is now approximately 150,000 
strong. The Irish feel very confident, despite a lack of sufficient 
heavy weapons, that they would be able at first to hold their own even 
against superior British forces by guerilla warfare or by operations 
with mobile columns which would probably launch simultaneous at- 
tacks on Northern Ireland. 

3. Even the Irish Army evidently considers avoidance of any first 
move by Germany of such fundamental importance that, referring to 
the possibility of holding out in the beginning with its own resources, 


‘ The subsequent portion of this telegram was dispatched on Nov. 30 and was 
received at 12:15 a. m. that day. 


*The original reads here “Widerspruch” which is obviousl i 
y a typographical 
mistake or an error in transmission and ought to read “Widerstand”~ 
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it apparently envisages coordination with the hoped for German 

assistance only after an English attack has taken place. Obviously, 

what seems to be primarily expected is early effective action by the 

German Luftwaffe if the British should attack.® 

a The Irish have recently received arms shipments from the United 
ates. 

_5. Regarding the tactics of a British attack, the possibilities con- 
sidered are those of a simultaneous thrust from Northern Ireland 
and English landing attempts at small unfortified ports on the east and 
southeast coast of Ireland. 

6. I assume that the Irish would request German assistance. 


IV. Concerning the additional discussions requested in your tele- 
gram No. 402, I should like to say that de Valera is exercising special 
circumspection precisely because of the most recent statements di- 
rected against England in his speech after the raising of the issue 
of the Irish ports by Churchill. In his Press Association interview, 
which is available to you,’ he once more gave a very detailed explana- 
tion of the situation for purposes of propaganda in the United States, 
stating particularly that only an attack would dislodge Ireland from 
its neutrality and that even the possibility of the return of Northern 
Ireland would not change this situation. At the same time, how- 
ever, he made a special point of stressing, once more, that this was not 
on account of a fundamentally anti-British attitude. Especially now 
he will avoid anything that might be construed and exploited by Eng- 
land as a departure from strict neutrality, and with his well-known 
caution he will avert even the remotest possibility of exposure in this 
delicate matter. Now I shall therefore seek the requested further 
clarification by other means and at the same time continue exploiting 
the terrain to find out whether a talk with de Valera himself would be 
advisable even at this time. I believe that in about a week, I shall 
be in a position to make a further report. I should add in this con- 
nection that it is persistently asserted in I. R. A. circles, as before, that ~ 
Germany would attack Northern Ireland in March or April; that 

despite the opposing view held by the Foreign Ministry, the German 
High Command would then also attack the Irish Free State and sup- 
port Ireland [the I. R. A.] in order to overthrow de Valera; that Ire- 
land [the I. R. A.] knew all this through its continuous contact with 
the German High Command. Since the Irish Government is also 
likely to be aware of these assertions, it is to be expected that while 
it is convinced of the Foreign Ministry’s intention to respect Ireland’s 
neutrality, it may question that this assumption applies to the High 
Command and react with the appropriate apprehension and distrust. 


*The remaining portion of this telegram which was sent separately was ap- 
parently garbled in transmission (91/100451-52). The text printed here is 
the corrected version as sent on Dec. 4. 

‘This apparently refers to an interview which de Valera gave to Wallace 
Carroll, an American journalist, on Nov. 20. : 
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V. Of at least equal importance to the early arrival of German aid 
in the event of an English attack is in my opinion a simultaneous 
German declaration, at all events when the Irish request for aid is 
received, that we will champion the complete independence of a united 
Ireland from England at the peace negotiations to come. The.Irish 
determination to resist would thus be greatly strengthened from the 
outset by us, too. 

HEMPEL 


; No. 420 
130/74485-87 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Manrm, November 29, 1940. 
TOP SECRET Received in Berlin, November 29—2: 25 p. m. 
No. 4078 of November 29 

(Forwarded as No. 220 to the Special Train, Fuschl). 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to my telegram No. 4074 of November 28.7 

For yesterday’s discussion of Franco’s position on the questions 
discussed at Berchtesgaden the Spanish Foreign Minister had made 
written notes which he read to me.? The passages below which are 
in quotation marks are given verbatim. 


1) “It is agreed that the preparations for Spain’s entry into the 
war are to be speeded up as much as possible.” 

2) “The time required for this, however, cannot today be definitely 
determined, because in connection with the G[ibraltar]-action the 
man who orders this must also reckon with the possibility of other 
important military actions which he has to face fully prepared.” 

3) “For this purpose Franco requests the dispatch of German. 
military experts who would get in touch with the Spanish ministries 
of the armed forces. Franco would be especially gratified if, in addi- 
tion, an officer enjoying the Fiihrer’s special confidence, with whom 
it would be possible to discuss all questions frankly, were attached to 
them and sent to Spain.” § - 


4) For economic questions (deliveries, distribution of food) as 
well as transportation questions Franco likewise requests that experts 
be sent. , 


*The decoded text reads 4075, but was corrected to read 4074. Telegram 
No. 4074 (136/74478) reported opposition to Serrano Sufier among various 
Spanish generals and the possibility of changes involving the Minister of War 
and the High Commissioner for Morocco. 

7 See document No. 414. 

* See document No. 448. 
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5) Franco is of the opinion that simultaneously with the G-action 
another action should be carried out in the eastern Mediterranean for 
the purpose of closing the Suez Canal. 

Further consideration, partly in response to inquiries from me, also 
brought out the following: 

Regarding 1) and 2): Spain would be prepared even now for the 
beginning of the G-action; however, the Spaniards fear English 
counteractions against the Galician coast (Vigo, La Cornuiia, etc.), 
Bilbao, Cadiz, the Canary Islands, the possessions in West Africa, 
and to a lesser degree against the Balearic Islands, which counter- 
actions they do not wish to face unprepared. The Spaniards have 
little fear of English action against Portugal, because the Portuguese 
Government is determined not to permit any landing and would 
immediately request Spanish (and hence German) aid. Nicolas 
Franco, the Spanish Ambassador in Lisbon, who happened to be in 
‘Madrid for a short while yesterday, emphasized this view of the 
Foreign Minister’s to me, pointing out that Portugal had promised 
full information on any English designs against Portugal or Spain 
that came to light. Portugal will, however, do everything possible 
to remain neutral toward both sides. 

The Spaniards feel that they especially need antiaircraft artillery 
for defense against enemy air attacks on the above-mentioned areas 
(except the West African possessions, which would be lost in any 
case). 

Regarding 3): Since it would be quite impossible to keep visits of 
numerous German military missions secret, the Minister requests that 
only individual picked officers be sent. Their visits, too, would become 
known to the enemy but would not have such an alarming effect and 
would give England less justification for premature economic, not to 
speak of military, countermeasures. The high military personage 
that Franco requests be sent should if possible come here under an 
assumed name, well disguised as the private guest of some German 
personage; otherwise, only officially with some mission to Franco 
(proposals reserved). , 

Regarding 4): The question of tires for trucks is causing special 
concern; those available are already very worn and there are no 
reserves. For personnel carriers, requisitioned tires of private cars 
laid up for the time being for lack of gasoline would suffice. 

Regarding 5): The Spaniards fear that the pressure from England 
will be too strong unless the English fleet and other military means in 
the Mediterranean are partly tied down in the eastern theater of war. 

The Foreign Minister finally called attention again to the immediate 
aid requested for Spain in the form of grain made available via 
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Portugal and the French border, (cf. my telegram No. 4022 of Novem- 
ber 254). I consider accommodation in this matter extremely desir- 
able and request an early decision.® 
, SroHrer 





‘Document No. 398. 
* See document No. 444. 


. No. 421 
3699/E036187 : 
The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy in Paris 


Telegram 


No. 1429 of November 29 Berrurn, November 29, 1940. 
Received November 29—6: 10 p.m. 
With reference to the telegram of November 28 from the Armistice 
Commission at Wiesbaden, an identical text of which was sent to 
Ambassador Abetz, regarding the French note of November 27 on 
transferring the seat of the French Government to Versailles? 
It is the intention here to propose to the Foreign Minister that 
General Doyen be told by General von Stiilpnagel that in considera- 
tion of the forthcoming conversations with Laval a decision on the 
matter taken up in the note is being deferred for the time being. 
Please wire your opinion at once. 
WorrMANN 


7 See document No. 418, footnote 2. 
* See ibid., and footnote 1. 
*No reply has been found. See, further, documents Nos. 441 and 446, 


No. 422 
265/172517-20 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Anxara, November 29, 1940—11: 30 p. m. 
SECRET Received November 30—4:00 p. m. 


No. 971 of November 29 
I just had a long conversation with the State President in the pres- 
ence of the Foreign Minister, in which I told him the following: 
The Fuhrer’s conversations in recent weeks regarding the organiza- 
tion of a new European order on the broadest possible basis had met 
with the most extensive cooperation everywhere. In contrast to the 
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English efforts to minimize this statesmanlike activity, one had to note 

the decisive diplomatic success of the Powers of the Tripartite Pact. 

- We therefore desired to win over Turkey, too, to cooperation in these 

- objectives. It was our desire that the present tense situation of Tur- 
key, in which because of English machinations she felt threatened by 
alleged German operations in the Balkans or through Asia Minor, 
should be replaced by a complete clarification of our intentions, in 
order to win Turkey over to cooperation in a new order in the Near 
East. By way of precaution I wanted to state that this accommoda- 
tion on our part was not a result of the situation in Albania or of 
Bulgaria’s refusal to accede to the Tripartite Pact as was asserted by 
England. Our political course was by no means affected to any de- 
cisive degree by the events in Greece. The war was not being de- 
cided in Greece; it would be decided by us in the near, foreseeable 
future and for this reason we had discussed the situation in the 
Near East in detail with our Russian friends. The assurances which 
I was in a position to offer Turkey would be entirely compatible with 
Turkey’s commitments toward England. According to repeated 
statements by Turkey these commitments were entirely defensive and 
referred only to Turkey’s possessions. If the assurance of the Axis 
Powers were now added to this assurance, the President’s policy, 
which had always been directed only toward the preservation of Tur- 
key’s possessions, would meet with 100 percent approval within the 
country, too. Therefore there would then no longer be any reason for 
Turkey to consider an English victory as the only acceptable solution ; 
rather, Turkey would in her own interest be able to determine with 
us the position which she wished to preserve at the conclusion of the 
peace for the protection of her rightful interests. 

In a series of questions the State President then tried to get an 
exact definition of my offer: 

What was the position of the Reich with respect to peace in the 
Balkans, in which Turkey was vitally interested? When, in what 
circumstances, and in what way would Germany be forced to come 

_ to the aid of her ally, Italy? While ironically criticizing the intensi- 
fied mobilization measures recently undertaken, I explained to the 
President that Italy would redress the situation in Albania entirely 
with her own forces, and that there would be reason for us to intervene 
only in case an English front were created in the Balkans, (I should 
like to remark in this connection that the Foreign Minister, follow- 
ing my conversation with him in this matter, has already taken steps 
to inform the English friends that Turkey did not desire the creation 
of an pe front in any circumstances.) 
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The State President asked further what I understood by the “cre- 
ation of a front.” Answer: “Landing of operational forces.” The 
State President remarked thereupon that England would not be in 
a position to do this for a long time, that Turkey did not desire it 
and would not participate. It was being asserted, however, that we 
would nevertheless attack in the spring in order to relieve Italy. I 
said: “If we are not given any reason for intervention, we will not 
as soldiers proceed to an operation that could not be of any advantage 
for the final outcome of the war. Moreover, I could assure him that 
even in the case of an English operation in the Balkans, which he 
considered remotely possible, we could give Turkey the binding as- . 
surance of the protection of her interests.” As for Bulgaria, the State 
President said that she was continuing her war preparations; but 
I could give him the assurance from the mouth of the King that 
Bulgaria was not thinking of undertaking any action whatsoever on 
her own initiative. 

In the long discussion on the character of the assurances offered 
by us the State President again spoke of the deeply rooted distrust 
of Italy and how little one could depend on. Italian assurances. I 
countered this reproach with the statement that as far as the policy 
of the Axis was concerned Turkey had to accept us as the guarantors 
for the observation of joint obligations. “With us,” replied the Presi- 
dent, “there have never been any differences,” and there were a thou-” 
sand reasons why Turkey never wanted to come into conflict with 
Germany. I reminded the President that although the war was not 
yet over we were at a turning point of European policy where it was 
also important for Turkey not to miss the boat, and I asked him to 
give thorough consideration to the suggestions of my Government. 
When he asked whether I could give him something in writing con- 
cerning my proposals, I said that my Government wanted first to know 
the general reaction toward the ideas I had put forward before it 
could make any further statements. Thereupon the State President 
ordered the Foreign Minister to get in touch with me concerning 
the further handling of the matter (group garbled) immediately after 
making a serious examination of the matter. ° 

I should be grateful for instructions as to whether in the mean- 
time the Russians have reverted to the conversation regarding Tur- 
key. From the dispute [sic] here I hear that Moscow continues to take 
a very intensive interest in the Bulgarian attitude. The Bulgarian 
Minister here has been called to Sofia. 

Paren 


1 See document No. 443. 
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No. 423 
174/136478 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
CONFIDENTIAL Bertry, November 29, 1940. 
St.S. No. 864 


The Japanese Ambassador called on me today * in order to repeat 
in outline what he told the Reich Foreign Minister on his last visit.” 
As regards the peace feelers between Japan and China, it would be 
necessary to wait and see what instructions the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor would now receive from Chiang Kai-shek. Kurusu indicated 
that the simplest general solution with respect to a settlement between 
Japan and Russia (but which apparently had not been suggested 
to him by his Foreign Minister) would be the conclusion of a Jap- 
anese-Russian neutrality pact, simultaneous with Japan’s renunci- ° 
ation of her oil concession in North Sakhalin, in return for the 
guaranteed export to Japan of 200,000 tons of Russian oil. Terri- 
torial questions should remain quite outside the discussions. The 
publication of the neutrality pact and the oil agreement would have 
to be timed in such a manner as to avoid resentment by the Japanese 
people. 

Kurusu presented conclusion of the two pacts—the Japanese- 
Chinese pact and the Japanese-Russian pact—as the desirable and 
at the same time the essential conditions for a Japanese advance 
through the territories south of China (including Siam); it would 
hardly be possible to capture Singapore without having the use of 
these. This, too, Kurusu characterized as his own private strategy. 


. WEIZSACKER 
* See document No. 371, footnote 4. 
*No record found. Cf. Editors’ Note, p. 517. 
No. 424 
174/136479-80 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
St.S. No. 865 Berry, November 29, 1940. 


I informed the Japanese Ambassador today in a general way of 
our ideas regarding our forthcoming economic talks with Japan.* 
I told the Ambassador that we were now in the process of settling 
matters internally with respect to Japan’s wishes for a large-scale 
revision of our economic relations. A delegation of German nego- 
tiators would be dispatched to Tokyo as soon as we had a picture 


1See document No. 341. 
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of each other’s requirements and possibilities. We were thinking 
of setting the beginning of next year as a date. / 

This was quite independent, I explained, of our request for J apan’s 
assistance in carrying out and shipping our imports of raw materials 
from the Netherlands Indies and Indochina. Germany’s needs for 
the latter were quite urgent. Combining this problem with that of 
our general economic relations referred to above could not be con- 
sidered. These two matters had nothing to do with each other. How- 
ever, we would gladly take into consideration Japanese needs as 
regards the previously mentioned shipments of tungsten and rubber 
from Indochina. Further details would be taken up by our Embassy 
in Tokyo? Nevertheless I was asking Kurusu to take steps in that 
direction on his own part even at this time and to press the matter. 

On receiving these statements the Ambassador again took up the 
subject of coordinating our purchases of raw materials in the areas 
mentioned with those of Japan. Confusion would necessarily result 
if we competed against each other there in our purchases. 

I replied to the Ambassador that such competition did not seem 
expedient to me, too, but that I had to make it clear to him that even 
under the auspices of the Tripartite Pact we could not agree to have 
German economic relations with the countries of southeast Asia re- 





"In telegram No. 1071 of Dec. 2 (174/136486-89) Wiehl informed Ott of this 
conversation between Weizsiicker and Kurusu, instructing him at the same time 
to communicate the following to the Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister in reply . 
to his letter which Ott had transmitted to Berlin in telegram No. 1217 of Nov. 6 
(see document No. 341 and footnote 7) : 


“Germany fully understands that Japan, when the new order in Europe is. 
established, would want to see her economic interests preserved as well as the 
right independently to make arrangements regarding these interests with areas 
where political authority is not exercised by German organs and to effect business 
transactions in these areas. Germany, on the other hand, expects that when the 
new order is established in the Greater Asiatic sphere her economic interests will 
be preserved as well as the right independently to make arrangements regarding 
these interests with areas where political authority is not exercised by Japanese 
organs, and to effect business transactions in these areas, It goes without saying 
that it is in the spirit of the Tripartite Pact that Germany as well as Japan takes 
into consideration the interests of the other party to the Tripartite Pact. 

“As for the planned German imports of rubber and tungsten from Indochina, 
negotiations with France about these were begun immediately after the armistice 
with France, and thus prior to the Japanese measures in Indochina and prior 
to the Tripartite Pact. The German Government hopes that Japan will not use 
the measures which she took in accord with the French Government in Indo- 
china for the purpose of liquidating the China conflict as an occasion to make 
it difficult for Germany to import critical war materials; the more so since 
exports from Indochina into third countries, even enemy countries, are not 
being impeded. f 

“In consideration of Japanese requirements, the German Government proposes 
to share with Japan the planned imports of 40,000 tons of rubber and 2,000 tons of 
tungsten from Indochina. In view of the fact that with respect to rubber and 
tungsten other markets, too, are available to Japan in which Germany at present 
is unable to make purchases or can do so only with difficulties, the German Gov- 
ernment considers it equitable that in a division the larger portion, that is, 
three-fourths of the amounts should fall to Germany. 

“Japan would receive one-fourth and would state her willingness to have the 
amounts falling to Germany transported as far ag Manchouli by Japanese public 
or private organs at Germany’s expense.” 
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stricted or made dependent on Japan. Ambassador Ott, who had 
received a written communication on the subject from the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry, would be instructed to make a similar clarifying 
statement in Tokyo. 

_ Finally, in connection with the matter dealt with previously, Am- 
bassador Kurusu reopened the subject of constituting the commis-' 
sions provided for by the Tripartite Pact As Kurusu was hinting 
that those commissions would be well adapted to handle our pur- 
chases of raw materials in the Far East, I immediately replied that 
~ these commissions had a different function and could not be con- 
sidered for that purpose. Their function was to discuss the broad 
lines of economic strategy of the three Powers in pursuance of the 
provisions of the Tripartite Pact, but not to handle details of German 
economic requirements and transactions in the Far East. 


. Weuzsicker 
* See document No. 270. , 
No. 425 
1139/324865-69 De otic get iioam, -c 
The Head of the Economie Delegation in the Soviet Union to 
Ambassador Ritter . 
CONFIDENTIAL At present Moscow, November 29, 1940. 


Dear Herr Rrrrez: The outcome of yesterday’s conversation with 
Molotov* was for once a genuinely pleasant surprise. Following the 
very tense conference which had preceded it 3 days earlier,? I had 
really not expected any such result. I would be grateful to you if you 
- would look after my telegram to the Foreign Minister and see to it 
. that copies are sent to the Reich Ministers concerned and particularly: - 
to the Reichsmarschall. 

Tomorrow afternoon I am again going to see Mikoyan, who also 
showed his most agreeable side at the Kremlin conversation yesterday, 
_and I hope that he will give me some material that can be used to en- 
large the list of goods the Soviets could order. Up until now it has been 
impossible here to solve the question of German deliveries despite the 
great mustering of forces by the Reich Economics Ministry. For 
one reason, this is due to technical difficulties, for the Russians have 
so far persisted in demanding an unjustifiably large number of ma- 
chine tools from us. But it is also due to the inadequacies of the peo- 
ple assigned with this work. In the case of. Herr Schottky I cannot 
_ help feeling that he is inwardly pleased by every setback and cer- 
tainly does not consider the conclusion of big armaments deals as a 
goal to be achieved in all circumstances. My hope of finding support 
against these tendenceis in Lieutenant Commander Koch, the emis- 


2 See document No. 412. 
3 See document No. 406. 
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sary of General Thomas, has, I am sorry to say, not been fulfilled. 

For all his pleasant manner and personal charm, Koch has not suc- 

ceeded in making any impact anywhere, so that Schottky, together 
with his rather disagreeable Herr Immisch, have the whole field to. 
themselves and find in me their only opponent. Schlotterer’s activity 

in Moscow has been a great disappointment to me. He is not candid 
and he is not loyal. In technical matters he is flighty and superficial. 

The statements he made here have been proved totally wrong at cru- 

cial points and have given rise to difficulties which will take a long 
time to clear up. Iam rather worried about how Schlotterer is doing _ 
on the job I have given him in Berlin of making sure that the full 

amount is supplied. With the Reich Economics Ministry on the 
scene here with such an impressive array of people, I had hoped this 

whole Berlin interlude would be unnecessary, but unluckily Schlot- 

terer and his colleagues have no more been able to make decisions and 

answer questions than was Ter-Nedden last year.* It has been par- 

ticularly bad luck that Lange, the only man with authority and abil- 

ity, had to drop out because of illness right after the negotiations 

started. Asa result the whole machinery sector here, too, is only most 

inadequately taken careof. _ 

I am writing you this to let you know at first hand that the per- 
sonnel difficulties of the delegation are actually greater than the 
naturally inherent technical difficulties. Lf you could find the time, 
I should be most grateful to you if you would check up on what 
Schlotterer is doing in Berlin and see to it that he is really provided 
with adequate German offers when he appears again on the scene 
here. 

It also seems that the Reichsmarschall’s order to classify all Rus- 
sian deals in Group I A no longer carries any weight. According to 
numerous reports, especially from the machine industry, it appears 
that the military authorities have so filled up the special priority 
category that Group I A is now only of secondary importance. As 
a result there are not available sufficient production capacity and the 
necessary manpower to fill the Russian orders on schedule. I have 
instructed Lieutenant Commander Koch, whom I am sending back 
tomorrow, to make this emphatically clear once more to his chief, 
General Thomas. Perhaps you could remind Colonel General Halder 
of the talk we recently had with him at the Kaiserhof and ask him to 
support our Russian deals for the sake of his own military interest. 
; T am going to stop now. Otherwise the letter will get too long. It 
1s my aim to put the big Russian treaty for 1941/42 under the Christ- 
mastree in Berlin. This will be done if our efforts regarding German 





. Oberreeiucinsivat Ter-Nedden was the chief re 
1 r ’ presentative of the Reich 
Economics Ministry on the Economic delegation sent to Moscow in 
See vol. vir of this series, document No. 237, footnote 1, Reine 
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exports for Russia are more successful than heretofore. Please, do 
call to the attention of the Foreign Minister and the key military 
figures the tremendous advantages which Germany would derive from 
such a treaty with 2.5 million tons of grain as its core.* 
With best regards, 
Heil Hitler! 
Yours, etc. K. Sconurre 


*In a further letter of Dec, 12 to Ritter (1139/324817-19), Schnurre described 
the difficulties which had developed regarding several subjects under negotiation. 


No. 426 
Minister Neubacher to Minister Clodius 


2274/4 7970411 


Bucwarest, November 29, 1940. 
Drar Frrmenp: Yesterday I wrote the report of which I am enclos- 
ing a copy, and I am sending it to you directly for your information. 
You can imagine that the middle class society in this country is in 
a state of great excitement and would like best to see our troops 
putting a horrible end to these atrocious revolutionaries. Quite a 
few common friends have called on me imploring me to clean things 
up here thoroughly, and it is especially touching to watch how Franco- 
phile capitalists would like to see all the streets of Bucharest filled 
with German soldiers. As an old revolutionary I am enjoying these 
outbreaks of anxiety and fear for money and life with a kind of 
grim humor. For decades this crowd did not care about the misery 
of the masses, and probably had feelings of sincere gratitude for a 
wise and noble king when the [Iron] Guard was massacred. 
I continues to view with calm the further developments, although 
there is no doubt that there are extremist groups who are concocting. 
their plans without bothering about the leadership of the Legion. 
I believe that I will be in Berlin again week after next at the latest 
in order to settle my personal affairs once and for all. 
Heil Hitler! 7 
Yours, etc. NEUBACHER 
[Enclosure] 
-Bucuaresr, November 28, 1940. 
Memoranpum or My CoNvVERSATIONS ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
Rumanian Crisis on Noveseer 27, 1940 


The Jilava incident led on the morning of November 27 toa serious 
crisis between the General and the Guard.t_ At 3:00 p. m. the Legion 


1In the night from Nov. 26 to Nov. 27, members of the Iron Guard had forced 
their way into the prison at Jilava, near Bucharest and killed a number of 
political prisoners. This was followed by other political assassinations such 
as that of former Minister President Jorga. : 
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press chief, Medrea, called on me by instruction of Horia Sima and 
informed me that the situation was extremely precarious because the 
General was demanding the immediate resignation of Sima and was 
laying claim to the leadership of the movement himself. There were 
also efforts being made to induce the General to form a government 
with generals and set up a military dictatorship. Sima asked me 
to take a position and to mediate in this serious crisis. _ 

In the morning I had harmonized my views with those of Minister 
Fabricius, and first of all gave the following statement: From a po- 
litical and moral point of view the revolutionary action in Jilava was, 
in my opinion, by no means such a great tragedy that it had to shake 
the time-tested foundations of the government and bring about a 
change in system. The revolutionary execution of the main culprits 
for the massacre of the Guard would not have offended the sense of 
justice of the public in any way during the first days of the revolu- 
tion; this late revenge, however, represented certainly a serious viola- 
tion of the authority of the Leader of the State, who was entitled to 
receive satisfaction from the Legionnaire movement; this could take 
the form of having the latter guarantee the cessation of illegal actions 
in all spheres of public life and the economy. 

I was willing, I said, to point out to the General that the assumption 
by him personally of the direct leadership of the Guard was neither 
necessary nor useful. According to the unwritten law of every revo- 
lutionary hierarchy this would necessarily lead to the disorganization 
of the movement and to an anarchistic split. 

From 5:00 p. m. on I had a number of conversations with General 
Antonescu, Horia Sima, Minister of Labor Jasinschi (Guardist), 
State Secretary Biris (Ministry of Interior, Guardist), Mihai An- 
tonescu (Minister of Justice), State Secretary Papanace (Guardist), 
and several members of the Government and generals who were as- 
sembled the whole day in the anteroom and the office of the Leader 
of the State. During these 23-hour long conferences Minister 
Fabricius, too, called on General Antonescu, so that there was again 
an opportunity for establishing agreement on the kind of influence 
to be exerted with respect to the solution of the crisis.2 The first 
effect on General Antonescu of the incidents in Jilava and other acts 
of violence on the same day was an absolutely depressing one. He had 
seriously considered resigning, and felt that in view of the Berlin 
visit that had just taken place and the Fihrer’s appreciative words 
about the bloodless execution of the revolution in Rumania his honor 
as a responsible statesman was badly impaired. In the course of the 
day the General’s energy naturally reasserted itself and found ex- 
pression in reference to the Guard and by his demand for Sima’s 


*Fabricius reported on these matters in telegram No. 2194 of Nov. 29 er- 
.Yoneously numbered 2594 (182/85695-97). 
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resignation and the assumption of the leadership of the Legionnaire 
movement. . ‘ 
I took the following position in my conversation with the General: 


1. His resignation was entirely out of the question. 

2. The responsible leaders of the Guard recognized more than ever 
the authority and the historic mission of the General. 

. 3. The incident of Jilava belonged rather in the category of revolu- 
tion than in that of criminality. 

4, The arbitrary abductions and murders of prominent representa- 
tives of the old multiparty state should be taken more seriously than 
the revolutionary revenge of Jilava. 

6. The incidents of November 27 were a favorable point of de- 
parture for the clear delimitation of authority in the state. The lead- 
ers of the Guard are willing to recognize that they must be satisfied 
with influencing the administration and the economy through their 
Guardist ministers, state secretaries, Prefects, and other high govern- 
ment officials and put an end to the revolutionary initiative of in- 
dividual groups. : 

7. All the incidents of November 27 by no means justify a basic 
change in the leadership of the state, and I was still convinced that 
the oe cooperation of the General and the Guard must be 
continued. 


- In my conversations with Horia Sima and the other leading repre- 
sentatives of the Guard I stressed the following points: 


1. The incident of Jilava represents delayed revolutionary justice. 
The public’s sense of justice will not be offended by the execution of 
the main culprits in the massacre ofthe Guard. —_.- 

2. The arbitrary arrest and execution of citizens by uncontrollable 
revolutionary groups affects dangerously the authority of the leader- 
ship of the state and of the Legionnaire movement. , 

3. A continuation of the incidents of November 27 must be pre- 

_ vented in the most drastic manner; the Legionnaire movement owes 

it to the Leader of State to make amends, both for the sake of the 
discipline of the Legionnaire movement and of its public reputation. 
The Vieiannaire movement must renounce undertaking, outside the 
framework of the Legionnaire state in which it is represented by the 
most important people, arbitrary interference with administration, 
economy, personal liberty, and security. As long as the Legionnaire 
movement recognizes the historical mission and the national sig- 
nificance of General Antonescu it is duty bound to concede this man 
full authority. : 

4, General Antonescu’s plan to take over the leadership of the 
Legionnaire movement himself is politically wrong. I am willing to 
use my own influence to support the justifiable resistance of the 
Legionnaire movement against this plan. - 


Finally, I recommended to both parties that they should not draw 
any conclusions straight away about the extent of the revolutionary 
action on the basis of the manifold rumors of this evening and per- 
haps should postpone until the next day the plan for a reorganization © 
of the government. 
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On the occasion of this serious crisis I have noted that the moral 
authority of the General with all the responsible leaders of the Guard 
is much stronger than 3-4 weeks ago. At that time the relationship 
of confidence between the General and the Guard took a very critical 
turn. Before the General’s trip to Italy,3 open discussions between 
him and Sima improved the atmosphere decisively. After his re- 
turn from Berlin the General’s position was extraordinarily strength- 
ened. During the crisis on November 27 the responsible leaders of 
the Legion never thought of ending the serious conflict with the 
General by ousting him. I could note throughout the sincere desire 
to placate the General and save the cooperation with him from this 
crisis. es 

I therefore wish to state in conclusion that in the last analysis the 
events of November 27 will have a favorable effect on the consolida- 
tion of the political and economic conditions in Rumania. —- 


* See document No. 346. 


No. 427 
84/62163 ae 
The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram - 
TOP SECRET _.Wassuneton, November 30, 1940—3: 03 a. m. 
No. 2594 of November 29 Received December 1—8: 80 p. m. 


‘I have learned from a reliable source that Roosevelt, in his long. 
conversation with Lothian after the latter’s return from England, 
made no secret of his annoyance over the English propaganda, pres- 
sure. He did not wish to be put under pressure by the English, He 
had assured the American people that he would not lead them into 
the war and he intended to keep his word. America was prepared on 
the present scale to give England the most extensive assistance. _ He 
would, moreover, see to it that: . 

1) England obtained additional American destroyers of old types 
(the figure was not mentioned) ; 

2) the purchase of American merchant tonnage by England went 
off smoothly ; 

3) the employment of American volunteers in British and Canadian 
units (including pilots) was connived at; 

4) the American Navy took over the observation of German com- 
merce destroyers and raiders, in other words a partial patrol. 


Beyond that, England should not cherish any false hopes. 
Lothian is said to have been greatly depressed by the conversation, 
especially since the question of credits was not discussed. From the 
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expression used by Roosevelt, “aid on the present scale,” it is to be 
concluded that the granting of American credits to England is by no 
means imminent. From the same source I have heard that both 
Baruch? and Morgenthau have urgently advised the President not to 
follow the example of 1915-1916 in this respect but make the British 
pay until they have exhausted their available funds. 

oh, = THOMSEN 


- *Bernard M. Baruch, American financier, Chairman, War Industries Board, 
1918-1919, 


: No. 428 
121/120201-03 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Pants, November 30, 1940—5:45 a. m. 
No. 1349 of November 30 Received November 30—6: 05 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister through Ambassador Ritter. 

_ Communication by General Huntziger and Admiral Darlan to Gen- 
eral Warlimont of the French plan of operations in Africa took 
place this evening in the Embassy in the presence of Laval and of a 
representative of the French Air Ministry. Pending a longer report 
to follow tomorrow,” the French plan of operations can be summa- 
rized in three points: : : 

1. Strengthening of the means of defense in order to protect the 
integrity of French North Africa, French West Africa, and Syria. 

2. Organization of an offensive operation through the Chad colony 
against rebellious colonies in Equatorial A frica.* 

3. Carrying out this offensive operation. 

_ For these three steps the French military consider the concessions . 
requested of the Armistice Commission, and in part already granted, 
to be adequate.‘ ; 

If large parts of the English fleet continue to be contained, as in the 
past, by the German operations against the British Isles and by the 
operational situation in the Mediterranean, Admiral Darlan con- 
siders that after the requests advanced by the French Navy have been 
complied with he will be able to safeguard militarily the sea route 
' from Toulon to Dakar. By means of bombers stationed at Oran he 
hopes to be able to hold in check English attempts to interfere off 
Gibraltar. 


+See document No. 410. 

* See document No. 434. _ 

* Libreville and other points in French Equatorial Africa had been occupied by 
forces of General de Gaulle, Nov. 10-15. 

“See document No. 272 and footnote 2, and document No. 321, footnote 4. 
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In Huntziger’s opinion, the preparations for organizing an_offen- 
sive action against the rebellious colonies in Equatorial Africa, men- 
tioned in point 2, would have to be made along the northern border of 
the English colony of Nigeria. However, they could not be completed 
before April 1941. On account of the subsequent rainy season, no 
major operation could thus be undertaken before the autumn of 1941; 
all that would be possible would be to conduct patrol actions and in- 
fluence politically the rebellious French as well as the native tribes in 
the Chad colony. ; 

Laval reported on a conversation between Samuel Hoare and 
French Ambassador Ja Baume in Madrid,® in the course of which 
Samuel Hoare had stated that if the French fieet should leave its 
present bases England would open fire on it, and that offensive action 
by France against the French colonies adhering to de Gaulle would 
make a conflict with England almost unavoidable. Laval intimated 
that in this case an entirely new strategical situation would of course 
be created, and a direct attack on colonial possessions such as Bathurst, 
Freetown, and Nigeria would be possible. 


ABETZ 
* See document No, 343 and footnote 1, 
No. 429 
233/156378-81 
The Embassy in Argentina to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 
TOP SECRET Buenos Ares, November 30, 1940—2:10 p. m. 
No. 1390 of November 29 Received November 30—11: 55 p. m, 


[Pol. TX 2498,] + 

With reference to your telegram No. 927 of November 5 and my 
telegram No. 1849 of November 20.? rye 

Substance of the results and suggestions from the discussions held 
here by the Chiefs of Mission to Argentina, Peru, and Uruguay and 
with consideration of the standpoints of the Ministers in Bolivia ® and 
Paraguay :* 

I. Foreign policy: 

In the above-named countries, the main effort of the agitation 
against South American neutrality is gradually being shifted from 
England to the U.S. A. Desire for neutrality exists in the Govern- 
ments concerned. As long as the U.S. A. does not break relations 

, The file number is supplied from another copy (233/156412-14). 

* Neither found. 


* Ernst Wendler. 
‘Hans Carl Biising. 
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“ with the Axis Powers or intervene in the war, in these countries also 
a corresponding critical turn in foreign policy is scarcely to be ex-. 
pected. Development is dependent mainly on the attitudes of Argen- 
tina and Brazil. In general, the situation is most difficult in Uruguay, 
and relatively most favorable in Peru. Obscurity of the domestic 
situation in most countries affects adversely the clarity of direction 
of foreign policy which is greatly influenced by artificial Pan-Ameri- 

-canism, grafted on by the U. S. A. 

An official declaration from an authoritative German source, em- 

phatically stated and better usable for propaganda purposes, on the 

_ folly as well as the technical and military impossibility of the al-- 
legedly planned invasion of the American Continent might effectively 

contribute to preservation of neutrality (cf. felegenn No. 515 of May 
18, 19405), 

The Fihrer’s interview with Wiegand of June of this year * as well 
as similar declarations of the Reichsmarschall later did not have the 
hoped-for effect because of the journalistic manner of reporting them. 

- Cooperation with diplomatic representatives of friendly powers is 
in general good, but could still be considerably enhanced, especially as 
far as Spain is concerned. A suggestion from Berlin to the respective 
governments for increased and also practical ean with us 
would be desirable. 


II. Military affairs: 

The escape of members of the crew of the Graf Spee from intern- 
ment causes serious difficulties in all the neighboring countries. It is 
- intended, in agreement with Naval Attaché Niebuhr,’ to terminate 
_ the escape operation after the ones and specialists who have already 
fled have been moved out. 


‘It is desired that the American 300-mile security zone be respected.® 
Acts of sabotage in South American countries are absolutely point- 


less because the political harm resulting from them would be way out 
of proportion to the success. 

Definitely recommended is the early resumption of transoceanic 
Lufthansa traffic as a basis for the maintenance and expansion of 
Lufthansa service in South America as well as for reasons of prestige, 
on account of enhanced import possibilities and of the safety of the 
postal route. (C£. telegram No. 1391 of Nov. 29.°) The considera- 
tion that some continental lines under German influence are en- 
dangered by North American intrigues is of decisive importance. 


® Vol. rx of this series, document No. 269. 
"See ibid., document No. 473, footnote 3. 
‘Naval and Air Attaché at the Embassy in Argentina, simultaneously accred- 
ited to the Missions in Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
® See document No. 307 and footnote 1. 
* Not found.” 
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Ill. Questions of the German community: 

In the framework of all the anti-German machinations the trials 
concerning German activities now pending in Argentina” and Uru- 
guay,” represent a serious liability for political relations. In Peru 
and Bolivia, possibility of prohibition of the party can be ruled out 
in spite of relatively good treatment so far of the German community ; 
under certain conditions it may appear necessary for it to disband it- 
self in time. 

In the countries of the eastern coast there is a strong inclination on 
the part of Reich Germans and Volksdeutsche to return to Germany, 
which presumably can be settled at the end of the war only by interna- 
tional treaties; in this connection provisions must be made fully to | 
clarify re-emigration in order to prevent foreigners from getting con- 
trol of German economic enterprises. 


IV. Propaganda. 

Official German propaganda, besides treating further the important 
war guilt questions, soon ought to be shifted more and more to the 
transmission of material on constructive ideas with regard to recon- 
struction of the Continent and to a picture of the political future of 
Europe. Most far-reaching adaptation of German propaganda 
writings to South American peculiarities and most rapid transmission 
of pamphlets to be translated are requisite. 

For the expansion of important film propaganda, establishment of 
independent branches of German film producers in South America 
is absolutely necessary, as well as increased adaptation to the South 
American public taste of film productions to be imported. 

In accordance with detailed reports of all Missions concerned 
improvement of short-wave broadcasts from Germany is urgently 
requested. English radio is so far technically superior: In Peru, Ger- 
man radio programs can no longer be heard at all since the new 
allocation of wave lengths on November 1. German and Spanish 
news service of the Berlin short-wave transmitter is in need of im- 
provement as regards timeliness and diction, with the exception of 
Fritsche and Don Juan. 

V. Press. 


Among the Missions concerned, increased exchange of information 
of interest to South America was agreed upon. Excessive reporting 
of Transocean about South America from Germany should be cur- 
tailed to avoid duplication. 

Besides D. N. B. the following is desired: Transocean news service 
in need of further improvement to fight the competition of enemy 


“A number of Reich Germans had been arrested in the Misiones district of 
Argentina in July 1940 and had remained in jail pending trial (Woermann 
memorandum of July 31: 233/156289-92). 

™ See document No. 265 and footnote 2. 


461889—60-—54 
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agencies; in this regard the Missions represented agree with the con- 
tent of report G 657 of the Embassy at Buenos Aires of March 5, 
1940. 


VI. Economics. 

With regard to storage purchases there existed difficulties i in the 
selection of the kind of goods and advance payments, therefore the 
extension of the full powers of Reich Missions for such negotiations 
is very important, in view of the decisive importance of economic 
problems for exercising political influence. 

VII. It is suggested that a Chief of Mission be asked to go to 
Berlin by air in order to give a detailed, oral report and to transmit 
common suggestions, especially on how to oppose the advancing in- 
fluence of the United States in South America, as well as to receive 
detailed instructions.“ Detailed report will be sent by airmail.” 
THERMANN 
ScHorn 
Lanemann 
NoEBEL 


* Not found. 

*In telegram No. 1015 of Dec. 5 (233/156388) Weizsicker transmitted to 
Buenos Aires, Ribbentrop’s instructions that Thermann should fly to Berlin 
to report about the subjects dealt with in the document printed. Thermann 
was received by Weizsicker in Berlin on Dec. 23 and was told that the various 
topics treated in his telegram were now being taken up by the departments 
concerned in the Foreign Ministry. (Weizsicker memorandum of Dec. 27: 
233/156416) 

There is in the files an undated memorandum by Freytag discussing the ac- 
tion taken so far by the various departments of the Foreign Ministry regarding 
the subjects to be dealt with during Thermann’s visit with special reference 
to the contents of the document printed (233/156409-10). 


~ No. 430 


585/242796-97 
The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 


. Telegram : 
MOST URGENT Sorta, November 30, 1940—11: 00 p. m. 
TOP SECRET Received December 1—6: 20 a. m. 
No. 592 of November 30- [Pol IV 3765 g.]? 


With reference to my telegram No. 585 of November 28.7 

This afternoon the Foreign Minister asked the Russian Minister * 
to call on him in order to give him the reply of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to the offer of November 25. He informed me that he had told 


+Thig number is supplied from another copy of this document in the files of the 
Embassy in Moscow (292/183874-75). 

* Document No. 415. 

? Alexander Lavrishtchey. 

* See document No. 403. 
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him the following orally: Bulgaria desires to foster friendly rela- 
tions with Russia and has pursued this policy since the end of the 
World War. She has suffered so much in two wars that were lost and 
in the postwar period that it is the duty of the Government to protect 
the country from a new war. To be sure, the Bulgarian people have 
their national ideals, but precisely the Dobruja [issue] shows that 
these can be realized in a peaceful manner. As long as Bulgaria tries 
to achieve peacefully her revisionist claim to the western part of 
Thrace, there exists no Turkish danger. The Turks have repeatedly 
given peaceful assurances here and most recently on the very day of 
the Russian offer. If Bulgaria should conclude an assistance pact 
with Russia, Turkey would regard it as directed against herself. 

Bulgaria must avoid anything, which (one word in the text missing) 
could involve her in problems of grand international politics. The 
question of the Straits does not involve Bulgarian interests directly. 
If Bulgaria were to take an interest in it, she would always have to be 
on the alert. The people, therefore, would see in the treaty a perma- 
nent danger of war. 

There is also another obstacle. Bulgaria is negotiating with Ger- 
many regarding the Tripartite Pact; to be sure, she has not yet signed 
it, but basic agreement in principle had already been reached before 
the Russian offer was made. If Bulgaria should now enter into ne- 
gotiations with Russia, this would reflect on Bulgaria’s honesty with 
respect to a state which is friendly to Bulgaria and Russia. The fact 
that the Russian Government itself is considering the possibility of 
acceding to the Tripartite Pact proves that Bulgaria has not done 
anything contrary to Russian interests. He hopes that this sincere 
presentation of the Bulgarian point of view will meet with under- 
standing in Moscow.5 

The Russian Minister received this statement, which as Popov tells 
me, was unanimously accepted by all the Ministers yesterday, with the 
remark that it would be transmitted to Moscow. Moreover, the Min- 
ister expressed astonishment at the leaflets which had been distributed 
here,* and, as it were, reproached Bulgaria on that score. The 
[Foreign] Minister rejected this categorically. Only a few individ- 
uals knew of the proposal and what is more they were only informed 
yesterday. To the Minister’s remarks that in no case had there been 
an indiscretion on the part of his Legation, the [Foreign] Minister 
replied that undoubtedly the publication originated with the local 
Communists and asked for an investigation as to where they had re- 
ceived their information. 

RIcHTHOFEN 

*A German text of the Bulgarian reply to the Russian proposal is in the files 


(F6/0502-05). See document No. 438, footnote 4. 
* See document No. 415. 
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. No. 431 
73/52907-08 
The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 819 of Wovember 30, Buparesr, November 30, 1940—11: 50 p- m. 
Received December 1—4: 10 a.m. 


The Foreign Minister, to whom I spoke about the conspicuously 
friendly statements on Yugoslavia in his address, said that on the 
basis of the suggestion the Fiihrer made in Vienna to relieve Hun- ~ 
' gary’s southern flank and strengthen the good relations with Yugo- 
slavia? he had given appropriate instructions to the Hungarian 
Minister in Belgrade Now the Yugoslav Minister here* had sug- 
gested to him that the frequent exchange of visits during recent . 
months between Yugoslav and Hungarian Cabinet Ministers, mayors 
of the capital cities, etc., be climaxed by a visit of the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister in Belgrade, Csaky had replied that he was willing 
in principle to do this; he considered it desirable, however, that these 
be not merely courtesy visits. On this occasion they could, for ex- 
ample, conclude a treaty of friendship. Hungary did not want to 
assert her territorial claims against Yugoslavia at the present time, 
_to be sure, but could not expressly renounce them.’ A treaty of 
friendship on the pattern of the German-French Treaty of 1938 °¢ 
would go too far, since it contained a waiver of territorial claims. 
The Italo-Yugoslav Treaty,’ too, was out of the question because of 
" its results with respect to frontiers. On the other hand, one could 
conclude a treaty of friendship on the Pater of the Bulgarian- 


Yugoslav Treaty.® 
Csiky will keep me informed about further developments.® 
ERDMANNSDORFF 


* Before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Hungarian Parliament on 
Nov. 27: 

* Cf. document No. 365. —- 

* George Bikach-Bessenyey. 


“Svetozar Rasié, 
“On Oct. 83 Woermann recorded asking the Hungarian Minister about nego- 


tiations between Yugoslavia and Hungary respecting Hungary’s territorial as- 
pirations. Sztéjay admitted that there had been certain unofficial contacts 
between Hungary and Yugoslavia in this matter and the Yugoslavs had been 
inclined to make certain concessions “although much too modest ones;” after 
the Vienna Award, however, the Yugoslav attitude had stiffened and the talks 
stopped. -(13/52789) 
* Apparently a reference to the Franco-German declaration of Dec. 6, 1938. 
For a text, see vol. rv of this series, document No. 369. 
TPolitical and Economic Agreement between Italy and Yugoslavia, signed 
Mar. 25, 1937. For text, see British and Foreign State Papers, 1987, vol. 141, 


p. 1119. 
* Signed Jan. 24, 1937. For the text, see League of Nations Treaty Series, 


vol. CLXxvI, p. 221. 
* Copies of this telegram were sent on Dec. 2 to the Legation in Belgrade and 


to the Embassy in Rome (1213/332514-15). 
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| No. 432 


121/120203 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


Beri, November 30, 1940. 
e.o. Pol. 11729 g. Rs. 


One point brought up in an informational discussion with Admirals 
Schniewind? and Fricke? concerning the present and future military 
situation in North and West Africa is worthy of note. 

The two Admirals consider it necessary that, if the occasion arises, 
the entire French naval forces should be deployed against de Gaulle 
and England, and that with this in view France should be given the 
necessary exemptions from the stipulations of the Armistice Treaty. 

This will probably be met with objections at first by Italy. How- 
ever, in view of the total military situation the two Admirals do 
not consider such possible Italian objections justified. 

RrIvrer 


1 Chief of the German Naval War Staff. 
* Chief of the Operations Division of the German Naval War Staff. 


No. 433 

585/242798 oie 

The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


MOST URGENT Sorta, December 1, 1940—2: 40 p. m. 
SECRET Received December 1—5: 00 p. m. 
No. 593 of December 1 

With reference to your telegram No. 826? and my telegram No. 584.? 

The Foreign Minister asked me to convey his thanks. Unfortu- . 
nately, the Turkish Minister * had meanwhile indicated Ankara’s real 
objective, which was something he had been afraid of from the begin- 
ning. He would in any event decline issuing the declaration suggested 
by the Turks on the grounds that such a declaration could only be 
construed as referring to German or Russian troops, and that Bulgaria 
raust not cast suspicion on these two Powers and arouse their resent- 
ment. 

Having just declined the Russian offer of a pact,‘ the Foreign Min- 
ister sees at present no possibility on his part for proposing a pact to 


7 Document No. 413. 
*Not printed (585/242788-89). This telegram reported that the Turkish Min- 
ister in Sofia had intimated to the Bulgarian Foreign Minister that Turkey would 


like to see a statement by Bulgaria that she would not tolerate foreign troops on 
her territory. 7 


* Ali Sevki Berker. 
“ See document No. 430, 
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Turkey without causing extreme resentment in Moscow.’ He was 
therefore considering the possibility of proposing a mutual declaration 
of nonaggression to the Turks. 

The Bulgarian Minister in Ankara’ reported on November 29 a 
conversation which he had before his departure for Sofia with the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, who said to him that Turkey would not let 
herself be lulled “by vague statements.” Germany’s intentions re- 

. garding the Balkans were suspect and Turkey must stand ready to 
meet any threat® 
RicHTHOFEN 


"On Dec. 13 Weizsicker recorded that the new Soviet Ambassador, Dekanozov, 
during his first visit “made intensive inquiries as to the negotiations between 
io and Turkey which supposedly are taking place at present.” (265/+ 

72536) 

*In telegram No. 617 of Dec. 12, Richthofen reported that the Turkish Minister 
had talked about the matter with Foreign Minister Popov, without making any 
concrete suggestions. Popov however had suggested certain steps to the Turkish 
Minister for improving Turkish-Bulgarian relations, such as better press and 
economic relations, a declaration on mutual nonaggression and a mutual with- 
drawal of troops from the border. (585/242817-18) 

See also document No. 714 and footnote 1. 

™ Sava Kirov. 

, oe note: “Transmitted to Fuschl as No. 242. Telegram Office, Dec. 
” 
' s 


No. 434 
121/120211-13 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 


No. 1361 of December 1 Parts, December 1, 1940—5:50 p.m. 
Received December 1—7: 40 p. m. 


For the Foreign Minister through Senior Counselor Likus. 

After the French plan of military operations had been presented to 
General Warlimont, I had discussions of a general nature with Laval, 
Huntziger, and Darlan, and with Laval alone. 

1. Huntziger:I told Huntziger that I had the impression, without 
having spoken with General Warlimont, that the plan of operations 
for the land forces against the rebellious colonies in Equatorial Africa 
was very disappointing because of the length of the preparations and 
the resulting late date of operations. By autumn of 1941 the war with 
England would doubtless be concluded and the territorial questions in 
Africa would long since have.been decided by the German peace 
terms for the English. It might even be the case that under these 
conditions the Foreign Minister would no longer have any interest at 


* See document No. 428. 
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all in continuing conversations with the French Government. Hunt- 
ziger answered : He himself realized the inadequacy of his plan; never- 
theless, he could not justify it to his military conscience to present 
Germany with the prospect of more extensive and quicker operations 
than were possible. In case of immediate German and Italian consent 
to the requested increase in French effectives north of Nigeria and 
to an adequate supply of fuel for the airplanes, smaller actions against 
the Chad colony would be possible even earlier. However, it would 
be difficult to carry out effective bombing of Fort Lamy, the main 
base in the Chad colony, because of the fact that the closest operational 
airport at the present time was 1,500 kilometers distant. The im- 
portance of the political actions that would begin at once should not 
be underestimated, and still less the defensive value of reinforcing the 
French forces in the northern part of Nigeria, because they could 
prevent the rebellion from spreading to French West Africa and to 
French Sudan. He had been told that 30,000 white Englishmen from 
Australia and New Zealand were en route to Nigeria to strengthen the 
British forces. 

2. Darlan. 

Darlan likewise stressed the defensive value of the operations 
planned by the French Navy after permission had been obtained for 
the requested reinforcements. However, the idea of an offensive 
operation against the English and de Gaulle was much more in the 
foreground with him. He is convinced that England would not 
acquiesce in the sailing of the French Navy for Dakar and the block- 
ade of Gabon by French submarines without offering resistance, and 
expects that this will result in a state of open warfare at sea. 
In view of England’s already perceptible lack of cruisers and large 
battleships, owing to the many naval theaters of war and the losses 
that have already occurred, a concentrated operation by the French 
fleet would seem to have very good prospects of success. It might 
even be possible to interrupt from the direction of the sea the present 
very lively activity (ca, 150 planes a month) of supplying the Eng- 
lish Sudan and the British bases in the eastern Mediterranean with 
British and American war material via the Chad colony. In reply 
to my question regarding the morale in the French Navy, Darlan 
said that in spite of former personal friendships between French 
and English naval officers, the entire officers’ corps, since Mers-el- 
Kebir and Dakar, was as determined as he was to return blow for 
blow. There was likewise no doubt about the anti-English attitude 
of the enlisted men. Out of 18,000 French sailors who were in Eng- 
land after conclusion of the armistice hardly 500 went over to 
de Gaulle, in spite of tempting British offers of bribes, 
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3. Laval. 

Laval stated that he, too, found the statements of the Minister 
of War disappointing and had not concealed this from General Hunt- 
ziger.? According to the reports received from his Foreign Mis- 
sions he was convinced that the preparations for organization north 
of Nigeria, the acceptance of German armament orders by plants in 
the occupied area, and the putting out to sea of the French fleet 
would unavoidably lead to an armed conflict with England. What 
he feared was not that such a conflict might fail to develop, but that 
it might occur before the French armed forces were in a position to 
respond successfully to British attacks. It would also be desirable 
to continue intensively for a few more weeks the transports of food 
from the colonies to the mother country, which at present were 
moving without hindrance. To my question as to what direct repri- 
sals the French Government intended to take against-the British . 
attacks, which in Laval’s opinion were to be expected, Laval replied 
that he would report very urgently to Pétain on this matter, the © 
significance of which he fully appreciated; he would tell about the 
results immediately upon his return to Paris, He recognized the 
historical importance of the chance which Germany, the victor, was 
giving France, by providing her with the opportunity of military 
action against England. He would exert all his influence to ensure 
that the French Government utilized it to the fullest extent.* 

Asis 


7The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehr- 
macht Operations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 1941) contains this passage 
at Dec. 7: : 

“Tieutenant Colonel Speidel, the Chief of Staff of the Military Commander 
in France, transmitted to the Chief, National Defense Branch, an account 
‘of his conversation with Premier Laval on the evening of Dec. 4. In the 
course of this conversation, Premier Laval expressed his dissatisfaction with 
the arguments of General Huntziger at the Nov. 29 conferences in Paris and 
informed him (Speidel) that Marshal Pétain also did not agree with the plan 
of operations presented by the Minister of War. Once the mitigation of terms 
promised by the Armistice Commission had come about, France's resources 
for active conduct of war in Africa would probably be sufficient. The fuel 
supply alone would make difficulties. Laval further announced that he would 
declare to the Minister of War and the Commander in Chief of the Navy at 
the Cabinet meeting of Dec. 5 that the question at issue was not whether to 
draft a plan to retain the colonies which would be practicable 6 or 12 months 
from now, but rather whether to attack-de Gaulle and thus Great Britain in 
order to reconquer the lost colonies.” 

* ‘This telegram was forwarded to the Foreign Minister in Fuschl as tele- 
gram No. 241 of Dec. 1. On Dec. 5, Abetz reported by telephone that General 
Warlimont had presented the French plan of operations to Hitler. Abetz 
also asked that the conversations with Warlimont be continued on Dec. 10 
rather than on Dec, 9 as originally planned. (Schwarzmann note of Dec. 6: 
121/120250) 3 

See document No. 490. 
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No. 435 


B19/B003804 
° | The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Minisiry 


Telegram oe. 
"URGENT Hexstnx1, December 2, 1940—4: 55 p.m. 
TOP SECRET Received December sates : 10 p.m. 


No. 753 of Digsuber 2 


The beginning of the presidential election campaign hone a eaten 
splintering: 

Candidates of the IKL:# Svinhufud, Kivimiki; of the Academie 
Karelian Society: Kivimiki; of the Coalition party: Svinhufud, . 
Paasikivi, Tulenheimo; of the Socialists: Ryti, Pekkala [sic] ;? of the 
Agrarians: Oehkonen [sic] * Hywninen [sic]. 

In all parties one hears the motto: The candidate must have good 
relations with Germany and must not be hated in Russia. 

In the present state of affairs, Ryti has fine prospects, especially 
since his supporters are spreading the word that he is persona grata in 
Berlin. 

In case we want to try to forestall Ryti’s election, because of his sym- 
pathetic attitude toward England and high degree in Freemasonry, 
we will have to let it be known by confidential talks with electors that 
we do not desire to see him elected. 

So far, I have merely answered questions about the German judg- 
ment of the candidates by saying that Svinhufud and Kivimiki enjoy 
great prestige in Germany; I have declined to make any statement 
about other candidates. 

I request a decision by telegraph whether I should go further in 
the direction indicated.® : 

The matter is urgent, for the election takes place before Christmas.” 

Biicuer 


* Abbreviation for Isiinmaallinen Kansan Liike, or National Patriotic League, 
a rightist authoritarian party. 
; Apparently a decoding error for Tekkala. 
* Apparently a decoding error for Pehkonen, 
‘Possibly a decoding error for Heikkinen. 
*In telegram No, 710 of Dec. 4 (B19/B003895), Bliicher received the sollowin 
instructions: 
“The election of Kivimiki as president would be the best solution from the 
German point of view. The election of Ryti would be less desirable to us. You 


ae authorized to make this known at the proper time in confidential conversa- 
ions.” 
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No. 436 


265/172524-26 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Anxara, December 2, [1940]—11: 50 p. m. 
TOP SECRET ’ Received December 3—5:15 a. m. 


No. 977 of December 2 © 


With reference to my telegram No. 971 of November 292 
_ In accordance with the order of the Chief of State, the Foreign 
Minister opened the discussion of my proposals with me today in the 
presence of Numan. He made the prefatory statement that these 
negotiations should be carried on entirely in secret by both sides with 
no communication of any sort to third parties, and that if they did not 
achieve their objective they should be considered as not having been 
_ held. Economic questions are to be given as the reason for our con- 
versations in the near future. I agreed to this. . 

The Minister stated as a basis that the Turkish Government had 
not yet been informed, to be sure, but that in principle it accorded 
full sympathy to my suggestions presented on instructions of the Axis 
Powers. Since Turkey, however, felt the strongest distrust toward 
Italy, she did not wish to negotiate with Italy. I answered that all 
the decisions of the Axis Powers were reached jointly, but that 
I would suggest that negotiations be conducted exclusively by us. I 
shall specify the points in our conversation regarding which an agree- 
ment appears possible: 


1. Turkey is sympathetic toward the new order in Europe in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of the Axis and is willing to take an active 
part in it, particularly in questions relating to peace in the Balkans 

‘ and the Near East. 

2. Turkey undertakes to keep out of England’s war against the 
Axis Powers, 

3. Turkey’s obligations toward England, which-are purely defen- 
sive and concerned only with the preservation of Turkey’s possessions, 
are not affected by point 2. 

4. The Axis Powers undertake not to attack Turkey (Saracoglu 
desires in addition a guarantee of the Turkish zones of interest). 

5. The Axis Powers will include Turkey in discussions on the new 
order of Europe, particularly in so far as the Turkish interests in 
the new order in the Balkans and the Near East (one group is evi- 
dently missing). 


To Saracoglu’s question whether we would be willing in certain 
circumstances to accede to the Montreux Convention? as a signatory, 


2 Document No, 422. - 
2 For the text of the Montreaux Convention of July 20, 1936, on the regime of 


the Straits, see League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cixxim, p. 213. 
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I replied at once in the negative, putting off the settlement of the 
Straits question until peacetime. In the discussion of Bulgaria’s 
position, the question of a Thracian port and settlement of the old 
border of Edirne was touched on academically, Saracoglu denied 
the justice of the Bulgarian demands on ethnic grounds and said that 
Turkey, being an ally of Greece, could not enter into this question any 
further. But he did not seem disinclined to leave the settlement until 
the time peace is concluded. 

Please give me instructions * on continuing the conversation, par- 
ticularly as to how the agreements could be formulated. The treaty 
text which I propose follows with tomorrow’s courier.* If it is true 
that Russia offered Bulgaria an alliance and agreed to all demands, 
and is even willing to join the Tripartite Pact in return for a settle- 
ment of the Straits question,’ I should like to point out that any 
question concerning a weakening of Turkey’s sovereignty could at 
present be decided only by force of arms. However, if there is a 
German-Russian agreement a new settlement of the Straits question 
will easily be possible at the conclusion of peace. 

Conclusion of this agreement between the Axis and Turkey in ac- 
cordance with the above proposals would not prejudice the Russian 
interests in this case in any way, but would necessarily have extraor- 
dinary psychological repercussions on England. 

ParEen 


® See document No. 454. 

‘This draft was sent on Dec. 3 enclosed with a personal letter from Papen 
to Ribbentrop which dealt with the negotiations, internal conditions in England, 
and the attitude of the French Ambassador in Turkey (2361/488258-63). 

* See document No. 404. 


No. 437 
1139/324860-63 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 
No.1 Bertin, December 2, 1940. 


Necotiations Wirn Russra? 

I. The sudden and surprising Russian compliance in various im- 
portant questions of the pending negotiations (grain deliveries, 
broader basis for German counterdeliveries, property compensation 
in the Baltic countries, payment for the gun turrets according to our 
wishes, telegrams Nos. 2607? and 2630*) will presumably make it 
possible to bring the economic negotiations in Moscow to a close earlier 
than expected, and thereby to settle most points in a manner satis- 


*Typewritten marginal note: “To the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat with the 
request for immediate dispatch by teletype to the Foreign Minister.” 
Document No. 412. 
* Not printed (3784/H041976). 
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factory to us. The questions still open are Petsamo, the border strip 
in Lithuania, the Memel Free Port, property rights in Volhynia, 
Bessarabia, and Finland, as well as the Danube Conference in Bucha- 
rest. Owing to the Russian compliance mentioned at the start it will 
now probably not be necessary for us to consider giving in on our part . 
in these questions that are still open. We have likewise shown 
special cooperation by releasing additional military air material for 7 
million reichsmarks with especially shortened delivery periods. We 
should adhere to our standpoint regarding Petsamo; the question of 
the border strip will, according to instructions, not be discussed until 
further notice; the further Russian attitude should be awaited regard- 
ing the Memel Free Port, property rights in Volhynia, Bessarabia, and 
Finland as well as at the Danube Conference in Bucharest. 

- IL. Separate points of the economic negotiations. 


a. Grain. 

Our wishes, which were last concerned with 2.25 million tons, will be 
more than fulfilled with 2.5 million tons. If on the basis of the re- 
sultant alleviation of our food situation deliveries to Spain are now 
re these should be kept out of sight of Russia as much as 
possible. 

b. Broader basis of the German counterdeliveries (telegrams Nos. 
2607, paragraph 2, and 2627 *). - 

e Russians had earlier rejected a large number of offers of Ger-” 
man deliveries (such as printing machines, trucks, industrial installa- 
tions) as uninteresting. Now they are willing to have them included 
in the delivery program. The Russian wishes according to telegram - 
No. 2627 can in large part be fulfilled. . 


C. ie rights in the Baltic countries (telegram No. 2607, para- 
grapno). - 

The lump sum damages of 150 million reichsmarks promised by 
Russia amount to only-about half of what we asked, to be sure, but go 
considerably beyond our expectations. It should be accepted in 
principle. Nevertheless, the attempt should be made to attain an ap- 
propriate increase in the lump sum damages, in view of our property 
claims arising from the resettlement in Volhynia and Bessarabia and 
our property losses in the Russian war against Finland, which together 
amount to about 500 million reichsmarks, though probably rather ex- 
cessive estimates are involved here. Also we must be certain that the 
amount of 50 million reichsmarks deducted from the lump sum 
damages by the Soviet Government for Russian counterclaims really 
jaclades all the Russian counterclaims including those in connection 
- with the Memel Free Port. 

d. Aluminum and cobalt (telegram No.2609°). 

The amounts of 30,000 tons of aluminum and 150 tons of cobalt de- 
sired by the Russians have been promised. Subsequently the wish 
was expressed that the Russians furnish alumina for the production of 
aluminum. With the Russians not being able to comply with this _ 
request, the original promise to deliver aluminum is being maintained ; 
we are looking into the question of where else the alumina can be 
obtained. ; 7 

‘Not printed (9323/E660920). 

* Not printed (2108/455995). 
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e. Armor plate (telegram No. 2613 *). ; . 

The Russians have refused the proffered delivery of armor plate 
to the amount of 20 million reichsmarks. Since the delivery would 
have been difficult for us, the rejection is unobjectionable. The 20 mil- 
lion reichsmarks thereby eliminated from our delivery program can 
doubtless be compensated by other army deliveries without special 
difficulty. ; 


Wiest 
* Not printed (1047112691) ‘ 
No. 438 
F6/0489-0501; 
¥6/0506-0508 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Personal Staff 
Brgiry, December 3, 1940. 


Seconp ConveERSATION OF THE Fiurer Wira Bureartan MInisTer 
Draganov oN Decemner 3, 1940, From 1:30 To 2:00 vp. ar. 


Draganov reported to the Fiihrer that following the conversation 
of November 23? he had immediately gone to Sofia in order to report 
there. Yesterday he had again returned to Berlin and he was in- 
structed by the King to apprise the Fiihrer of the developments up to 
this time and of the decisions of the Bulgarian Government. 

When he arrived in Sofia, a rumor was circulating there that two 
Bulgarian ministers were to go to Berlin. That very night the 
Turkish Ambassador [dfinister] had called on the Foreign Minister, 
as he had some urgent suggestions from his Government to communi- 
cate to him “before his departure.” Russian Special Ambassador 
Sobolev, too, had on the same day announced his visit to the Bulgarian 
Government on instruction from the Russian Government.” 

Draganov next read the Russian proposal (see enclosure 1) * and 
then . . .t specialists, who could advise the Bulgarians about the 
erection of coastal defenses and the laying of mines.’ The Fiihrer 
promised this to Draganov. Draganov went on to say that King 
Boris suggested that Germany should send her troops not only to 
Rumania but also into northern Dobruja. If German troops were 
sent to Constanta, it would make the Russians angry, whereas in the 
above-mentioned case the Germans would already be south of the 
Danube and would have a railroad line for provisions and supplies 
at their disposal. 


7 See document No. 384. 

7 See document No. 403. 

* See p. 772. 

*The following page of this memorandum is missing. It is probable that it 
dealt with the Bulgarian reply to the Russian proposal. A German text of this 
reply is in the files next to the Russian proposal printed as enclosure. See 
documents Nos, 430 and 486. : 

* Marginal note: “Already arranged through Field Marshal Keitel. Hew[el].” 
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As far as Turkey was concerned, it had been suggested that a 
nonaggression pact be concluded with the Turks, but the Turks did 
not want this. The Fiihrer was of the opinion that Turkey would 
do nothing at all, because there was nothing she could do. The 
attitude of the Turks was stupid and provocative and there was 
nothing behind it. To utter threats was simply crazy from her point 
of view. He could summon the Turkish Ambassador and call him 
on the carpet for this insane conduct. The Turks knew full well that 
the Bulgarian attitude was guided only by self-defense against the - 
Russian danger and that they certainly would not be better off if 
Bolshevism took over. They were playing a silly game. What, in- 
deed, would happen if he went to Moscow today and there with one 
final stroke divided up the spheres of influence with Stalin? Turkey 
- would then fare just as the Balkan countries fared; the Turks knew 
that full well. Bulgaria could today do some plain speaking with 
the Turks, as she really had nothing to fear from them. What could 
the Turks do anyway? They were aware that if they got into a 
conflict, it would mean the end of their control over the Straits. He 
would like to see how the Turks would take on a few German armored 
divisions. The only thing that Bulgaria might concede to the Turks 
was the assurance not to permit the passage of any foreign troops 
against Turkey. For the rest, he repeated once more that if Bulgaria 
had adhered to the Tripartite Pact at once, all these problems would 
not have arisen. It was all a psychological and tactical mistake. This 
could be easily proved by the developments in Rumania. Russia 
had looked upon Rumania, too, as her domain; there, too, she had 
wished to advance by Bolshevization through the Balkans in the 
direction of the Straits. Antonescu had made an unequivocal deci- 
sion, and the minute the German guarantee was signed Russia with- 
drew, even though angrily. Germany stood back of her guarantees 
with all the mighty force of her arms and he would just like to see 
what country, especially in the Balkans, would today dare to range 
itself against the strongest, the best-equipped, the best-led army in 
the world. Draganov stated that now, after the Bulgarian reply, 
it was plain to the Russians that Bulgaria stood by Germany. They 
now had it also in writing. The Fihrer agreed with this statement. 
Once more reverting to the subject of Russia, he depicted the Rus- 
sian attempt to get at the Dardanelles. He described the fury of the 
Russians when Germany gave her guarantee to Rumania. At his 
visit, Molotov had started in on this subject right away. He then 
related once more how Molotov had asked him what he thought of 
a Russian guarantee for Bulgaria (memorandum of first Draganov— 
Fiihrer conversation, page 2°). The Russian proposal was, inciden- 


*Document No. 384. 
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tally, rather a funny proposal of a guarantee, as it contained the 
assurance that there was no intention of removing the regime and 
the King. He had told Molotov that the Rumanians had appealed 
to us, and asked him whether the Bulgarians had actually appealed 
tothe Russians. He [Molotov] had not replied to this. 

The Fiihrer then depicted the consequences of a Russian guarantee, 
as they could be observed abundantly in the Baltic States. The guar- 
antee was the beginning, and presently a few divisions were installed. 
Propaganda was carried on recklessly, and in a very short time every- 
thing was Bolshevized. In the final analysis it made no difference 
to Germany who was sitting at the Dardanelles, as she could not 
in any event sail into the Black Sea, and if someday there should 
be a war with Russia he would not attack the Russians across the 
Black Sea but wherever it suited him along the 2000 kilometers of 
common boundary. He wasconcerned only: 


1. because he was convinced that Italy certainly did not wish to 
have Russia sitting at the Straits, and, 

2. because he did not want to see the whole Balkan Peninsula 
Bolshevized. He wanted to trade with the Balkans and for this he 
preferred a Rumania, a Bulgaria, etc., to a Bolshevized desert such as 
the Baltic States were today. 


Formerly we had carried on a brisk trade with the Baltic States; 
today this had stopped completely, as there was just nothing left 
there. Not even a pencil could be had there any longer; everything 
had been carried away. All who had risen above the masses, the 
intelligentsia and the middle class, had been exterminated and 
replaced by incompetent commissars who were unable to take any 
positive action whatever. He [the Fiihrer] described in strong 
words the conditions of terrorism, the shootings, the deportation of 
the intelligentsia in trains which never reached their destination. 
To European minds the situation there was simply dreadful. It 
had been the same in Galicia. We had an excellent picture of con- 
ditions there, because we had our commission there. In Bessarabia, 
too, even while our people were still there, landed proprietors and 
other members of the ruling classes had been caused to be slaughtered 
by their own people—who had been stirred up and were under the 
leadership of Jews—and the same was in store for the Balkans. In 
this respect, he was not even prompted by humane considerations. 
If the people themselves wanted the Russians to come there, it was 
not his business. But he considered the Balkans a region of vital 
economic importance to Germany. Rumania, too, was in Germany’s 
sphere of influence. Antonescu had taken an unequivocal decision 
and declared himself for Germany and thereby saved his country 
from Bolshevism. The Russians were trying to push forward in 
the Balkans as far as they possibly could; but if they saw that they 
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could not accomplish anything, they would withdraw, even though 
furious and grumbling. There was indeed nothing else they could 
do, as they did not have the means or the power to attain their wish 
by force. 

Draganov said that Bulgaria had indeed not wanted to disturb 
the relations between Germany and Russia, to which the Fihrer ~ 
retorted that Bulgaria could not disturb the relations between Ger- 
many and Russia at all. The relationship of Germany to Russia 
rested on quite sober considerations. Their collaboration was good 
business for him and good business for Stalin, who could earn a 
great deal by it. Germany knew very well that the Russian Army 
was no more than a joke. Stalin was clever and out to do business 
wherever he could. He had also tried it in Rumania, but now Ger- 
man divisions stood there and so he was now trying it with Bulgaria. 

The Fihrer, continuing, asked Draganov to convey to the Kin 
the following: 


As long as the Russians knew that Bulgaria was not a member of 
the Tripartite Pact, Russia would try to blackmail Bulgaria in every 
conceivable way. One must confront Russia with accomplished facts. 
If Bulgaria adhered to the Tripartite Pact, Russia would auto- 
matically take her hands.off Bulgaria. To Draganov’s objection that 
Russian propaganda would thereupon be intensified, the Fiihrer re- 
torted that he could easily have Russian propaganda stopped in the 
countries guaranteed by him. He would summon M. Dekanozov and 
tell him bluntly that we were carrying on no propaganda against 
Russia and that he could therefore not tolerate Russian agitation 
within his sphere of influence. In any case he remained of the opin- 
ion that as long as the Russians had the hope of gaining something 
in Bulgaria they would not leave the Bulgarians alone. 


Draganov proposed: Would it not be possible to confer with the 
Russians and the Turks regarding the Straits? In reply, the Fiihrer 
asked, whether he really wanted the Russians at the Straits; this idea 
Draganov rejected with horror. The Fiihrer was of the opinion that 
while the Convention of Montreux had to be revised, it was neither 
in the Bulgarian nor in the Turkish interest to have the Russians at 
the Straits, for the Russians were not only interested in bases but 

‘wanted to carry on with their Bolshevization from the bases. The 
Turks would never grant these bases to the Russians. There was 
no. such thing as bases merely on one side of the Straits. Against 
modern long-range artillery and a modern air force they could not 
be held. The Russians knew this also, but they wanted to Bolshevize 
the interior from the bases. “Believe me,” continued the Fihrer, 
“if you had joined [the Tripartite Pact] at that time, nothing would 
have happened.” Draganov was of the opinion that if Bulgaria had 
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acceded to the Tripartite Pact at an early date, the English would 
have interfered even sooner in the Balkans and the problem of an 
English landing would have become acute sooner. The Fiihrer denied 
this absolutely. The English threatened wherever they could, but for 
all that, they could do nothing; they did not even dare to break off © 
diplomatic relations with Rumania. 

Draganov next took up the subject of Greece. The Fihrer char- 
acterized the difficulties which the Italians were meeting there as a 
fact which had often occurred in history, whenever a powerful state, 
underestimating the enemy, attacked him without adequate forces. 
The English experienced this with the Boers, the Austrians with the 
Serbians, the French in 1919 in the campaign against Abdel Krim 
in Morocco, the Russians with the Finns, etc. In each case, they took 
a beating at first but in the end they gained the victory all the same. 
It was one of the principles of German strategy never to attack with 
insufficient forces. Here we had one of the usual initial successes of 
small nations, which could not be sustained, as other divisions would 
follow. The English bases would be burned out. It was his un- 
shakable principle that, wherever an Englishman set foot upon the 
European Continent, he would throw him into the sea, overcoming 
all intervening obstacles. This applied to the North Cape and down 
the entire coast to Greece. In a military sense it was no problem for 
him. The English also intended to establish themselves in Salonika, 
in order to attack the Rumanian oil fields from there. That was a 
ridiculous attempt. He could employ as many divisions there as he 
liked. Whether there were 15 or 60 divisions he would still have 100 
more with nothing to do. Draganov nevertheless was of the opinion 
that if Bulgaria had joined the Pact earlier the English would also 
have begun their action earlier. The Fiihrer was convinced of the 
opposite and thought that in that case Greece would not have ad- 
mitted the English at all. It was possible to condemn very strongly 
the Italian action. But he refrained here from any criticism and 
was only sorry that the Duce had had no better advisers. Moreover, 
the Italians had actually not failed at all, the men had fought 
courageously and the report that some brigades had crossed over into 
Yugoslavia was a plain lie, If the Italians had only had as many 
brigades as certain reports said had crossed over into Yugoslavia, 
they would have beaten the Greeks already. Only the command 
would now have to change its tactics, 

Draganov then reverted to the question which the Fiihrer had 
asked him at the last conversation, as to Bulgaria’s attitude toward 
the accession of Yugoslavia to the Tripartite Pact. He had said at 
that time that Bulgaria certainly would welcome it. On this subject, 
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however, he had something more to add personally for which, to be 
sure, he had no instructions, but which in his opinion he absolutely 
had to mention; in Macedonia there were one and one-half million 
Bulgarians, who could not simply be left there. The treatment of 
these Bulgarians by Yugoslavia was exceedingly bad. While in 
Bulgaria one could read Yugoslav newspapers everywhere, in Mace- 
donia even the Gospel in Bulgarian was prohibited. The problem 
of the minorities was a burning one and had to be solved. Half a 
million Bulgarian refugees from that region were now in Bulgaria, 
and if Germany now arrived at an accord with Yugoslavia this would 
undoubtedly arouse an unpleasant reaction in Bulgaria and he was 
afraid that feeling against Germany might ensue. The Fiihrer said 
on this subject that a basic distinction had to be made between two 
problems. On the one hand there was the settling of boundary lines, 
in which the minority problem played a great role, but which could 
not, of course, be solved in a hurry; on the other hand there were the 
measures which had to be taken immediately to eliminate the danger. 
The latter was at the moment the more important. The problem of 
minorities had, of course, to be solved throughout the Balkans. But 
a final solution could not be expected today, or tomorrow, or even 
next year, for as long as the earth revolved around the sun, as long 
as there was cold and heat, fertility and sterility, storm and sunshine, 
there would be conflict—among men and nations as well. Only the 
gentlemen in Geneva had been able to imagine that it could be 
definitely abolished. The belief that anything definitive could be 
done about it was ridiculous. After all, conflict was not so regrettable, 
for if men lived in the Garden of Eden, they would degenerate. 
What mankind has become, it has become only through conflict. 
In conclusion he mentioned once more that the danger in the Bal- 
kans was great. If it came to a crisis without Bulgaria having taken 
a clear position, Bolshevism would force its way in, and M. Dra- 
ganov knew what this meant. Again he emphasized that in his opinion 
adherence to the Tripartite Pact was the only possible way for Bul- 
garia to free herself from her pressing problems. 
HEWEL 


[Enclosure] 
Sovier Russian Proposau ro BuLesRia 


1. Bulgaria and the Soviet Union maintain friendly relations with 
each other which are to the advantage of both parties and have fre- 
quently been put to the test (as an example one may recall the settle- 
ment of the Southern Dobruja question). 
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9. The Soviet Union has full understanding for the interests of 
Bulgaria in western Thrace and is prepared to cooperate in- their 
realization. : 

3. There are authentic reports that Turkey will oppose by military 
means the advance of Bulgaria toward the south and that she will pre- 
vent the realization of Bulgaria’s plans with all available means. 

4, On the other hand, the Soviet Union is vitally interested in the 
security of her Black Sea border at the Straits and cannot permit a 
repetition of the threat constantly directed against southern Russia 
through the Straits. 

5. In view of the community of interests of the Soviet Union and 
Bulgaria, the Soviet Union repeats its proposal of September 1939 to 
conclude 2 mutual assistance pact with Bulgaria,’ which would be | 
helpful to Bulgaria in realizing her national aspirations not only in © 
western but also in eastern Thrace. : 
- 6. The Soviet Union is opposed in principle to unilateral guaran- 
tees, which stress the inequality between the two partners; therefore 
it proposes to Bulgaria a mutual assistance pact. 

7. Under the terms of this pact the Soviet Union undertakes to 
render every assistance, including military assistance, to Bulgaria in 
case of a threat of attack on Bulgaria by a third power or a coalition 
of powers. 

8. Bulgaria undertakes to render assistance to the Soviet Union in 
case of a real threat to the interests of the Soviet Union in the Black 
Sea or in the Straits. 

9. The pact of mutual assistance between the Soviet Union and Bul- 
garia cannot in any circumstances affect the internal regime, the sov- 
ereignty or the independence of Bulgaria. 

10. If Bulgaria should be threatened by an attack, or be attacked 
_by Turkey, the Soviet Union will assist Bulgaria with all available 
means and support her in the realization of Bulgaria’s well-known 
claims in the European part of Turkey. 

11. The Soviet Union is prepared to render Bulgaria suitable as- 
sistance in the form of a loan of money, food, arms, and material, if 
Bulgaria should need them. At the same time the Soviet Union is 
prepared to expand its purchases of Bulgarian goods. , 

12. The objections of the Soviet Union to the accession of Bulgaria 
to the well-known Tripartite Pact will be dropped, on condition that 
the mutual assistance pact between the Soviet Union and Bulgaria 
be concluded. It is entirely possible that in that case the Soviet Union 
will join the Tripartite Pact. 


” See vol. vu of this series, documents Nos, 247, 415, and 454. 
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No. 439 
B19/B003896 
The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
URGENT Hetsrxt1, December 3, 1940—2: 27 p. m. 
TOP SECRET Received December 3—4: 40 p. m. 


No. 756 of December 3 


General Talvela, who is going to Berlin with instructions from Man- 
nerheim, is expected to sound out the Reichsmarschall as to how he 
regards the presidential candidacy of Mannerheim. - 

I may remark in this connection that so far Mannerheim has slight 
prospects, that he would put a heavy burden on Finnish-Soviet rela- 
tions, and in the past his attitude toward Germany has wavered. 


BiicHer 
* See document No. 461. 
No. 440 
" 1447/364989 
' The State Seoretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Telegram 
TOP SECRET Bertr, December 3, 1940—2: 45 p. m. 
No. 2214 a Tisaitibe 3 _ Received December 3—7:10 p. m. 


8.0. W 5550 g. Rs, 

For the Ambassador and Minister Schnurre. 

With reference to my telegram No. 2171 of November 274 

The Foreign Minister has directed that the supplementary resettle- 
ment from Estonia and Latvia and the resettlement from Lithuania 
’ including the border strip be begun as soon as possible.? Negotiations 
on the resettlement of persons are accordingly to be carried forward 
promptly in Tallin and Kaunas and brought to a conclusion as soon 
as possible. Inthe matter of property rights, reference is to be made to 
the negotiations in Moscow regarding lump sum compensation. The 
question of the border strip is not to be touched on by us in Moscow 
and Kaunas, and if the other side brings it up it should be kept open 
by referring to lack of instructions.* 

- Weizsicker 

* Not printed (3784/8041972). 

* A minute of Dec. 2 by Counselor Bruns of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 
records Hitler's decision that the movement of the Volksdeutsche from the Lithu- 
anian tip could begin (9821/E660852). 

7In a minute of Dec. 4, Bruns recorded a decision of Hitler “that the question 


of how the Russians should compensate for the Lithuanian strip is to be left open 
for the time being.” (9321/E660922) 
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No. 441 
8699/H036185 
The Deputy Director of the Political Department to 
the Embassy in Paris 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT - DECEMBER 3, 1940. 
No. 1466 Received December 3—3: 40 p. m. 


For Ambassador Abetz. 

According to a report from Vichy, the official communiqué about 
the latest session of the Council of Ministers speaks of the imminent 
installation of the Chief of State at Versailles, and states that, there 
will be a communiqué concerning the date of the move. The report 
states further that the Marshal will go to Versailles in about 2 weeks. 
The Foreign Minister requests you to inform the French Government 
at once of the following in this matter: It is not at present possible 
for the Chief of State or the French ministers to move to the occupied 
territory, as the entire area is still a zone of operations. Additional 
statements in this matter will be made by the Gamen Government 
at the appropriate time. 


RInTeren 
No. 442 
121/120236-87 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry . - 
- Telegram en clair . o 
URGENT Paris, December 3, 1940. 
No. 1881 of December 3 Received December 3—6: 50 p, m. 


For Dr. Schwarzmann. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1458,.+ 

The Commander of the Propaganda Department, France, Major 
Schmidtke,? already stated several weeks ago that, according to infor- 
mation by the Reich Minister of Propaganda, the Fiihrer had given 
instructions that the French fashion industry was to be destroyed and 
the fashion center transferred to Berlin? It was not possible to 
obtain confirmation of this alleged order by the Fiihrer. However, at 
the instigation of the Propaganda Ministry and of the Labor Front, 


* Not found, 

*Schmidtke was head of the Propaganda Department of the German Military 
Administration in France. 

*The matter had been mentioned earlier in teletype No. 132 sent from Paris 
by Counselor Rahn on Oct. 12 (2143/468450). 
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a number of French fashion institutions were totally or partially con- 
fiscated, lists of addresses copied, and samples of material taken away. 
Special agents of the Propaganda Department in German officers’ 
uniforms have copied models in French fashion shows, and in one 
case finished dresses to the amount of 2 million frances have simply 
been carried away. Simultaneously the Propaganda Department has 
prohibited publication of the most well-known French fashion maga- 
zines, such as Femina, Marie Claire, and Vogue. With regard to this 
matter the Embassy takes the following position : 


1. The economic reorganization in Europe under German leader- 
ship requires limitation of most branches of production of French 
heavy industry which compete with the Reich economically or are 
undesirable to us on military grounds. In view of the present un- 
employment in France a certain freedom of movement and even pos- 
sibility for development must however be left to those areas of pro- 
duction which have always been France’s most special domain if the 
mood of the French working masses is not to turn against us. In 
this sphere fall, besides agriculture and winegrowing, the French 
luxury industry and its most important branch, fashion. 

2. The creation of a native, genuinely German fashion industry 
must be encouraged by every possible means and the extension of its 
influence into third countries must be assured. This goal, however, 
cannot be attained by a mechanical and necessarily temporary destruc- 
tion of the French fashion industry, but only by the avelopiient of 
the creative power and the artistic taste of the German fashion 
industry. 

8. The French fashion and luxury industry is diffused to such 
an extent and furthermore has such a large number of contacts and 
branch stores abroad that its repression in occupied territory would 
not result in its definitive disappearance but only in its temporary dis- 
placement. French fashion centers would then emigrate into the un- 
occupied territory and into foreign countries, primarily the United - 
States. To be sure, it is necessary to assure the German fashion in- 
dustry, while it is being built up, of extensive protection against 
French competition in third countries. Such protection, however, 
can be achieved in all states in which German influence predominates— 
e.g., today on almost the entire European Continent by political and 
economic measures. Prevention of the export of French fashion and 
of French cultural propaganda is assured by the mere fact that the 
(apparently one word ee) necessary for the export of its prod- 
ucts and magazines are refused. 


’ ABerz 
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No. 443 
265/172530 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Turkey 
Telegram 


No. 653 Benin, December 3, 1940—10: 55 p. m. 


For the Ambassador personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 234.1 

I have taken note with interest of your report on your conversation 
with the Turkish State President. In further discussion of the ques- 
tion of the circumstances in which there would be a reason for Ger- 
many to intervene militarily in the Balkans, I consider it advisable 
not to use the term “creation of an English front,” but instead of this 
to use the expression “English forces gaining a foothold on Greek 
soil, which would represent a threat to German interests.” 

Regarding the position of the Soviet Union on the Turkish ques- 
tion I am reserving a later communication.” , 

RiseenTRoP 


+ Internal evidence suggests that the reference is to document No. 422. The 
reference to telegram No. 234 could be the result of a clerical error; what is more 
probable, telegram No. 971 from Ankara was given a different number before it 

- was forwarded to Ribbentrop. 

* See document No. 548. 


No. 444 


136/74498 : 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 

URGENT Manpriw, December 3, 1940. 
TOP SECRET Received December 3—11: 20 p. m. 
No. 4142 of December 3 

For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to my telegram No. 4090 of the 29th.t 

I am informed confidentially that for psychological reasons the 
Americans and the British are now again showing an inclination to 
deliver grain to Spain. If this happens, the propagandist action 
contemplated by the Spanish Foreign Minister would lose its effect 
for us if our consent with respect to the Swiss grain now in Lisbon 


*In this telegram (136/74489) Stohrer had reported that, if the grain in Lis- 
bon were released to Spain as the Spanish Government had requested (see 
document No. 357), Serrano Sufier intended to make it the occasion for pro- 
German public demonstrations. 
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and some importation of grain across the Franco-Spanish border 
should be made only after the American promise? A propagandist 
exploitation of our willingness to give. aid appears more necessary — 
every day in view of the increasing agitation of the Red elements and 
the elements dissatisfied with the Spanish regime among the hungry, 
undernourished population. 

The food shortage is now actually so great in some cities such as 
Barcelona and Valencia that if there is a further deterioration the 
party is thinking of requesting that a large number of German fellow 
countrymen be sent home. 

. STORER 


*No foreign Ministry reply has been found. See document No. 702. 


No. 445 .- 
889 /290787-90 


The Minister in Rumania to the Dinotoe of the Department for 
German Internal Affairs - 


CONFIDENTIAL a Bucuazest, December 3, 1940. 

Dear Herr Lorner: The visit of Reichsleiter Baldur von Schirach 
and of State Secretary Gauleiter Bohle, who were in Bucharest on 
the occasion of the funeral rites for Codreanu,? went off in general 
very well. Upon arrival, the gentlemen called with me on Leader of 
the State General Antonescu and on Horia Sima. The conversation 
with the Leader of the State revolved around his visit to Berlin, 
with General Antonescu also commenting on the Hungarian maps 
showing the nationality of the inhabitants in the ceded Transylvanian 
territory. At the conversation with Sima the incidents of the last 
few days and the execution of political prisoners in Jilava* were 
briefly discussed. In the name of the Deputy of the Fiihrer, Reichs- 
leiter Baldur von Schirach extended an invitation to Horia Sima, 
which he accepted for January. Sima’s stay was fixed for 3 days; 
he could not be absent from here any longer. I assume that the direc- 
tive for this invitation was discussed by the responsible authorities in 
Berlin and that the Foreign Binion 4 is ames with the details. 


‘This letter is unsigned but bears the letterhead of Fabricius. 

*"he body of Codreanu had been exhumed and reburied with elaborate cere- 
monies on Nov. 30, the second anniversary of his death. Cf. document No. 
footnote 3. o 

* See documents Nos. 380, 381, 387, 388, and 389. 
~ * See document No. 426 and footnote 1. 

* Rudolf Hess. 

* See document No. 631. 
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_ In the course of the conversation Gauleiter Bohle recommended to 
Horia Sima and to Jasinschi, Minister of Labor, who also was present, 
to use in the building up of the Iron Guard party the services of 
Landesgruppenleiter Langenecker, with whom he was well acquainted 
and who could furnish good advice. Horia Sima replied that he was 
grateful for all assistance and that he had already discussed with me 
the problem of sending some advisers here.’ 

I should like to ask you to let me know as soon as possible how the 
Foreign Minister feels about injecting the Landesgruppe into these 
matters. Out of consideration for other countries, it does not seem 
to me well advised to entrust the counseling of a foreign party organi- 
zation to the Auslandsorganisation, whose chief task is that of look- 
ing after Reich Germans abroad. Political influence thereby ‘is 
exerted all too easily. .This influence can be directed centrally only 
through the Legation. That is why I find it advisable for the in- 
dividual advisers to be in some way attached to the Legation, so that 
persons unacquainted with Rumanian conditions, for example, do 
not advise the Iron Guardists to take a stand against General An- 
tonescu and his leadership. In my opinion it is absolutely necessary 
that these experts collaborate in the same way with General An- 
tonescu as with Horia Sima, and that we keep an eye on the usefulness 
of this work. Herr Wiister® met today with a very good reception 
from Genera] Antonescu, as well as from Horia Sima and the Minister 
of Propaganda, and I believe his work will bear fruit. I expect the 
same from the activity of Oberstarbeitsfiihrer Miiller-Brandenburg, 
who will arrive tomorrow. 

Gzuleiter Bohle spent the evening with the political leaders of the 
Landesgruppe. I do not know what in particular. was discussed.on 
that occasion. On the next day the long funeral march took place 
and only in the evening did the gentlemen again meet Horia Sima at 
dinner at my house. On leaving, Gauleiter Bohle told me that Horia 
Sima had fixed his visit in Berlin for January 15. He, Gauleiter 
Bohle, intended to have Sima accompanied on the journey by party 
comrade Langenecker. Please inform the Foreign Minister of this 
and let me know whether he fully approves this journey and the 
escort, or whether another person should be assigned to accompany 
Horia Sima, who, after all, is now also Deputy Minister President. 
Incidentally, I see no reason why Horia Sima could not be accom- 


*™The question of sending National Socialist functionaries to advise the Iron 
Guard regarding such activities as Labor Service, Youth, Propaganda, etc, was 
discussed in telegrams Nos. 1726 of Oct. 7 (182/85430) and 2107 of Nov. 16 
(182/85644-45) from Fabricius to the Foreign Ministry. The Legation in 
Rumania had been notified of Ribbentrop’s approval of the dispatch of such ad- 
visers in telegram No. 1592 of Oct. 31 (182/85431). 

*Consul General Walther Wiister, Cultural Attaché at the Binheesy in pone 
was & propaganda expert. 
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panied by one of his Rumanian gentlemen who speak German well. 
But as the deputy Landesgruppenleiter is in any case very often away 
on trips in Germany, it would be difficult to avoid an encounter be- 
tween the gentlemen there. Actually, I know of no serious objection 
to it. 
I am giving this letter to Obergruppenfihrer Lorenz, who has ex- 
_ pressed willingness to speak to you about it. 
Heil Hitler! 
Yours, etc. 


No. 446 
121/120242-43 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 
MOST URGENT Paris, December 4, 1940-—6: 35 p. m. 
No. 1392 of December 4 Received December 4—7 : 20 p. m. 


Through Dr. Schwarzmann. For Minister von Rintelen. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1466 of December 3.1 

Yesterday I informed the French Government orally and today 
in writing that the move announced in the Vichy communiqué was 
not at present possible. 

On this occasion it developed that Laval, whom I had told personally 
of the German position in this matter as early as November 30,? does 
not himself welcome the move in the form planned and disapproves 
of the communiqué. Nor was Laval, because of his sojourn in Paris, 
informed of the note of November 27 to the Armistice Commission.* 

As matters stand Laval would consider the following arrangement 
the most expedient: — 

1. The official seat of the Chief of State and of all the ministries 
would remain in Vichy. In this way the question of the Diplomatic 
aot accredited to the French Government would pose no problem 
either. 

2. Ministries with administrative and economic functions would 
set up technical offices in Paris, as has already been done in the case 
of several ministries. 

8. Travel between Vichy and Paris would be facilitated for the 
ministers who set up technical offices in Paris. ; 

4, Marshal Pétain would receive permission to have a residence at 
Versailles where he could stay at his own discretion, though he would 
not undertake any official, governmental acts from there. 


? Document No. 441. 
* No record found. : 
* See document No. 418, footnote 1. 
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In my opinion, making it possible for Pétain to travel regularly 
to Versailles would have the advantage that: 


1) Pétain would be more frequently removed from his very dis- 
agreeable environment at Vichy and we would thus have a direct 
opportunity of influencing hisdecisions; __ 

2) his presence at Versailles could result in the recall of the General 
Delegation of the French Government in Paris, whose Chief, General 
de La Laurencie, and his closest assistants have a position in occupied 
France which is politically undesirable for us. 


ABETZ 
No. 447 
B19/B003898-99 
The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram . 
MOST URGENT Hetstnx1, December 4, 1940—11: 07 p. m. 
No. 760 of December 4 Received December 5—3: 00 a. m. 


1) Paasikivi had a long conversation with Molotov yesterday. He 
communicated the conditions in question ? and proposed the formation 
of a mixed commission. 

Molotov used the following arguments in reply : 

a) He did not know the German-Finnish agreements; he would 
first, have to see the texts. 

b) Cripps had said that no nickel must be delivered to Germany. 

c) The Finnish Government had concluded an agreement with 


Germany but during five (group missing) had blocked the conclusion 
of an agreement with Russia. 


Molotov asked whether he could now assume that another Finnish 
Government would now definitely be willing, without reservation, to 
conclude an agreement on the exploitation of the mines. Paasikivi 
answered evasively that it would first be necessary to wait for the 
stand taken by London. Molotov replied that the trust had not ful- 
filled its obligations and that Finland had a right to nullify its agree- 
ment with the trust and conclude an agreement with Russia just as 
well as with Germany. 

Paasikivi pointed out that two different questions were involved 
here: possession—presumably concession is meant—and deliveries. 
That was disputed by Molotov. 

Paasikivi then stated that Finland also had to take navicerts into 
account. Molotov does not acknowledge this, 


1 See document No. 355 and footnote 3. 
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Molotov then said in a firm manner: 

Russia had returned Petsamo to Finland and still Finland was now 
raising these difficulties, The manner in which Finland was acting 
was not good for Russian-Finnish relations. 

Finally, Molotov stated that Russia was willing to agree to a mixed 
commission, although it did not seem to interest him. Molotov will 
announce the names of the Russian delegates in the next few days. 

2) The Finnish Foreign Minister intends to send Ramsay and 
Wrede? to Moscow. A complication has arisen in that L G. Farben 
urgently requested that an authoritative representative of Petsamo 
Nikkeli come to Berlin for discussions and only these two men come 
into question. 

3) Séderhjelm* signed the delivery agreement in Moscow in the 
name of Petsamo Nikkeli. The Russian representative (group 
garbled) reserved his signature, however. The Foreign Minister is 
not certain how to interpret this. Sdderhjelm is returning today. 

Biicerr 


. Rabbe Axel Wrede, Finnish jurist and politician. 
8 Johan Otto Séderhjelm, Finnish industralist and politician, Minister of Jus- 
tice, 1939-1940. 


No. 448 
¥5/0407 : 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Spain 


_ Telegram 


No. 2191 Breti, December 4, 1940. 
Sent December 5—12: 30 a. m. 
Pol. I 1462 g. Rs. 


For the Ambassador personally. 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 4096? of November 28 and 
4078 of November 29? 

I request you to tell the Spanish Foreign Minister on my behalf 
that the Fiihrer has learned with satisfaction of the Generalissimo’s 
decision. The Fiihrer has directed Admiral Canaris to go to Madrid 
as soon as possible to discuss more about the preparations and about 
the execution of the action. Canaris will arrive in Madrid on 
Sunday? - 7 

‘ RIBBENTROP 

1 Bridently a clerical error for No. 4069 ; see document No. 414. 


* Document No. 420. 
Sie. Dee. 8 See document No. 476. 
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No. 449 
F13/517-27 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Personal Staff 


Decemper 6, 1940. 


ConversATION oF THE Fiurer Wira Sven Henin on Decemser 5, 
1940, From 1:15 10 2:00 P. mu. 


Sven Hedin stated that he had just taken a long trip through Ger- 
‘many and he thanked the Fihrer effusively for receiving him a third 
time, after having already received him twice during the war.? The 
situation had changed considerably since his last visit. The estab- 
lishment of an English front in the north, which had threatened at 
the time, had been frustrated, and Finland and Russia were at peace. 
Also, the friendly relations between Germany and Finland had be- 
come stronger; this was documented by the course of the tristate con- 
test in Helsinki ® and the transit of German troops to Kirkenes. For 
Finland and Sweden this was an especially happy development. The 
Fiihrer had also probably changed his position, for he had at the time 
maintained a cold neutrality in the Finnish conflict. The Fiihrer re- 
plied that at the time no other attitude had been possible. Now, how- 
ever, that the possibility of England’s setting up a front in the north 
on the pretext of helping Finland no longer existed, and now that the 
war in the west was ended, the basis for his decisions had also under- 
gone a complete change. He was simply not the sort of person who 
made statements that he could not back up later on. At the time he 
would not have been able to back up any sort of declaration. At the 
time he had not yet given any thought to Norway at all, but in the 
west he had found himself opposed by 160 divisions. And it had 
been necessary first to dispose of this danger. Today the situation 
was an entirely different one. He had told the Russians unequivocally 
that he considered a continuation of the war in the Baltic inappro- 
priate. He thought this war up there had been definitely stopped, 
although he was convinced that the Russian command had it in mind. 
This war would not recur. Sven Hedin thought likewise. But he 
asked the Fiihrer what Germany would say to it if the Russians | 
attacked the Finns again and the Swedes helped the Finns. The 
_ Fiihrer replied that he did not think that this war would start again. 


* Cf. Sven Hedin's German Diary, 1935-1942, pp. 175-188. 

* See vol. vr of this series, documents Nos. 263 and 654. 

*German, Swedish, and Finnish athletes had competed in a sports fest in 
Helsinki in September. 
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Russia would not plunge into a venture whose outcome was unpredict- 
able. As already stated, he had no intention of rattling swords and 
making declarations whose consequences he would not be in a position 
to take on. At the time he had not been able to help and if Russia 
had taken the field against Germany, it would have seriously compli- 
cated the battle that was before him at the time. Today this was all 
different. Sven Hedin again asked where Germany’s sympathies 
would lie if Sweden gave the Finns armed assistance. The Fihrer 
repeated that this war would not come; the case did not even arise; 
so one did not need to talk about it at all. He had informed the 
Russians-in due form that he could not use a war in the Baltic. Psy- 
chologically, too, it would not be tolerable for us, for he had also to 
take into account the morale among his people. 

The lesson of the Finnish-Russian conflict for all European states 
was the realization that their existence was dependent on the interest 
of Germany in their existence.t The Finns had taken this lesson 
to heart, but there were other nations also that did not want to under- 
stand it; one of these was Turkey. 

- He was still involved in a very hard fight and wanted no complica- 
tions of any kind. For this reason he wanted to keep his rear free, 
and he would therefore like to avoid a conflict with Russia; but on 
the other hand he was also not afraid, for he had the largest army 
at his disposal that the world had ever seen. The English were mili- 
tary simpletons if they really wanted to establish bases or even to 
land on the Continent of Europe. If, as they once stated recently, 
they were preparing for an offensive, he would find this highly con- 
venient. He would be glad to place a large territory, preferably 
Holland, at their disposal for this purpose, only to be able to thrash 
them all the better afterwards. He spoke of his divisions, of the high 
quality of the German Army, which had suffered no losses at all of 
any consequence, of the splendid officers’ corps, and the war-tried 
generals, who were all still young, and finally, of the tremendous 
modern equipment and the supplies of ammunition. He could deal 
with any problem, with any conceivable combination in the world, 
but he was not seeking any squabbles, for he wanted peace. It was 
for this reason, too, that he had given the Russians to understand that 
he desired no war in Finland. 

Sven Hedin asked the Fiihrer what he had to say regarding the 
plan of a union between Sweden and Finland with a common foreign 
policy. The Fihrer was afraid that this would unnecessarily arouse 
the Russians. This question had better be allowed to rest until the 


‘This is a rather free rendering of a passage which reads in the original: 
“Die Lehre aus dem finnisch-russischen Konflikt sei, wie fir alle anderen euro- 
paischen Staaten, die Erkenntnis, dass sie einsehen miissten, dass ibre Existens 
yon dem Interesse Deutschlands an ihrer Existenz abhinge.” 
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end of the war. Sven Hedin suggested that this union be effected in 
the form of a secret treaty. The Fiihrer replied that there were no 
such things as secret treaties. We had repeatedly been reproached 
with secret diplomacy, but this reproach was nonsensical. In the 
government offices today there were persons of all shades of opinion 
and as soon as a secret agreement was reached, it would straightway 
be leaked out even from the most intimate eircle and become known. 

Returning to the Finnish problem, the Fiihrer stated that the Finns, 
in their peace treaty with Russia, had committed themselves to some- 
thing, and he could only advise them to be faithful to these commit- 
ments. This would also be the most satisfactory to him. He did not 
care to operate with empty talk and bluff and had to be able to answer 
for his actions with respect, also, to his own people. It was not simple 
to issue statements that could lead to wars. He therefore observed 
moderation and preferred to make no statements at all. 

If a conflict were now provoked through the fault of Russia alone, 
the German people would follow him without question; if the blame 
were not clearly on one side, it would be more difficult. For the people 
would ask him why they had to fall in line because of the mistakes 
of others. It was all very fine to speak of war, to celebrate victories, 
and to read of heroic deeds in the newspapers, but, in the last analysis, 
the war would still be fought out on the battlefields, and there things 
looked different. Only if there were no other way, one had to resort 
to fighting. He repeated that Finland’s best safeguard lay in her 
faithful observance of her agreements. The Finns should, at the 
same time, bear in mind the fate of the Baltic States; they too had 
thought that they could protect themselves by a secret pact. This 
secret pact had of course become known immediately and the Rus- 
sians had made use of it by representing it as a violation of good will 
and as a provocation. Without provocation nothing further would 
happen up there. He also had an interest in Finland, since he was 
carrying on a valuable trade with the Finns. He had now indeed 
also given them war material. Sven Hedin interjected that the Finns 
could be happy about this. The Fihrer asked Sven Hedin not to 
mention to anyone what he had told him. Any of these remarks of his 
might cause him difficulties and entail consequences. Sven Hedin 
(apparently somewhat disappointed) gave his promise, but asked if 
he could at least inform the Swedish King of it. The Fihrer did 
not consent to this. 

The Fiihrer went on to say that he was thinking of the time after 
the war. He saw before him the tremendous mass of the Russian 
people on the one side and on the other the German Reich which, 
together with the Low German peoples, formed a bloc of nearly 100 
million; in addition to these, the states that had to go along with 
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Germany economically. They all had to live and rebuild. War was 
a great consumer and after the war’s end, the economy had to be 
“restored. Sven Hedin asked the Fiihrer what role Sweden could play 
in this great reorientation of Europe. The Fiihrer replied that it was 
necessary to proceed beyond friendship to collaboration. One diffi- 
culty lay in the political structure of Sweden as a democracy. Again 
and again groups might form that might poison the atmosphere by 
means of the press and in other ways. Thus one was exposed to 
constant disturbances. Sven Hedin was of the opinion that things 
would improve more and more in this respect. Sweden was the only 
country in Europe that had never been conquered. In her heyday 
she had performed tremendous deeds of heroism. Two of her kings 
had fallen on the field of battle. The wars at that time had been . 
brilliantly waged, and Stockholm possessed a collection of war tro- 
-phies larger than all the other collections of Europe put together. 
Four thousand flags alone had been captured on the field of battle. © 
Stockholm was the only capital of Europe that had never been oc- 
cupied. This had given the Swedes great self-confidence and a defi- 
nite urge toward liberty. Every farmer, although he thought of him- 
self as a democrat, was in reality an aristocrat. A nation with such 
a history had to play an important role in the Fiihrer’s new order, and 
he was convinced that it would play such a role, if one knew how to 
persuade it and did not alarm it by coercion or overly strong ideologi- 
cal methods of persuasion. Then Sweden would be ready for any- 
thing. It was his great desire that Sweden could [word or words 
illegible]. The negative attitude of the press would gradually dis- 
appear. There were. still a number of lunatics who believed in an 
English victory, but they were becoming fewer and fewer and more 
and more cautious. Gradually, also, the realization was spreading 
in Sweden that a victory for England would mean death for the 
- whole of Scandinavia. For Scandinavia would then undoubtedly 
be overrun by Bolshevism. ‘The Fiihrer confirmed this. Sven Hedin 
described the Swedish farmer as very shrewd, as slow but correct in 
his thinking. Thus, the mood in Sweden was gradually becoming 
more optimistic as the Fiihrer would wish it to be and ultimately he 
might be satisfied with Sweden. ‘The Fiihrer was convinced of this and 
expressed the hope that he could soon bring the war to an end. It 
_ was already won, that was absolutely certain. He did not write the 
World War down as a victory for the English, but as a failure of 
German policy. The Fihrer also made some statements about pre- 
war policy, about war on one and on two fronts, about the strength of 
_ the German Army, and about the complete misjudgment by England 
- of Germany’s military and economic situation. 
As for Greece, it was his view that the twaddle about English troop 
landings was of no importance at all militarily. He would look on 
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until it began to grate on him and then he would act, and with 
thoroughness. It was his principle never to underestimate the op- 
ponent. No general had ever yet been reproached for putting too 
large a force in the field. Thus, in the Polish campaign, he might 
have been able to commit perhaps 20 divisions fewer, in the west 
perhaps 50 divisions fewer, but he had not done this. Wherever he 
fought, he always kept a third of his forces in reserve, and of the 
troops that he committed, only a portion really came into action. 

It had been clear to him from the start that England would lose the 
war. Before the beginning of the air war, he had again extended his 
hand to the English, but the English potentates were living in another 
world; they were living in the past. The concept of the British Em- 
pire was utopian, for this world empire ended, on the one side, where 
America began, and, on the other side, where Japan began. Only to- 
gether with Germany could these two Germanic peoples have been 
able to develop a worldwide power, but the English had, to be sure, not 
understood this. They had forgotten that Germany for 1,000 years 
had been a great empire, superseding Rome. Then, to be sure, Ger- 
many had slept for a few hundred years exhausted by religious strife. 
Perhaps this also had a biological reason. But at that time there was 
already a Prussia, and it was through this Prussia that Germany had 
arisen again. Also, Germany had at the time been ruled by princes, 
while today it is upheld by the nation. Germany today was a country 
of 85 million people, and, to these the Low Germans were later to be 
added. He was in the act of building up a great empire. This was 
his aim and this aim he would pursue with all his might. The English 
put a veil over their eyes. English achievements in the past 300 years 
were tremendous, They had secured for the white race a world-wide 
area. But Europe today was the Reich. After this war, Germany 
would take the position to which, because of her population, her quali- 
ties, her industry, and her genius, she was entitled. As a soldier, the 
German could not be excelled. The war against England had not been 
necessary, but now it had come and the English had to realize one 
thing: they had no more business to be in Europe. 


. Hewsn 
No. 450 
2174/471389 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
No. 4179 of December 5 Mapriw, December 5, 1940. 


Received December 6—1: 35 a. m. 
For the officer in charge or his representative only. Top Secret. 
To be deciphered personally. Answer by courier or secret, code. 
4618896056 
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With reference to your telegram No. 1999 of November 14 (Pol. 
IM 1290 g. Rs.) 2 
In reply to the request made by the Embassy in accordance with in- 
structions, the Foreign Minister has now stated that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has agreed to the disposition of German tankers in remote 
bays along the Spanish coast for refueling German destroyers. The 
Foreign Minister strongly urged that the utmost discretion be observed 
in carrying out these operations. 
SrouRer 


*Not found. See document No. 268. 


No. 451 
2141/468871 
The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 2229 of December 5 Bucwarest, December 5, 1940—9:15 p. m. 
Received December 6—6:10 a. m. 


With reference to our telegram No. 2195. 

I) Difficult separate negotiations about the Russian proposal for 
joint Russo-Rumanian administration of navigation in the Danube 
delta time and again reveal the intention of the Russians to under- 
mine, through the new Russo-Rumanian administration which is to 
be established, the former system of control in which Germany and 
Italy participated, in spite of its being formally retained. The Soviet 
Union wants to have the full say on the Sulina mouth and with Ru- 
mania alone on the Kiliya branch. They also demand that the au- 
tonomous Rumanian administration should totally disappear as an in- 
dependent administration, particularly for the technical development 
of the Danube estuary, and that the same treatment apply to the Sulina 
mouth and to the Russian-Rumanian river course between the mouth 
of the Prut and the Kiliya branch. 

II) I, therefore, suggest that you consider whether the time has 
not come to let Moscow know that the agreement reached last autumn 
regarding the dissolution of the European Danube Commission can- 
not be postponed past the middle of the month, even if agreement 
cannot be reached by then on a joint institution of the riparian states 
of the Danube estuary. In that case, I request. instructions as to 


*This telegram of Nov. 28 reported that Sobolev agreed to the German pro- 
posal for preparations for a Danube conference and that he had repeated an 
earlier statement that the Soviet objections to continuing a temporary four 
power administration for the Danube would be dropped, provided the Soviet 
proposals for a Russo-Rumanian administration were accepted (711/262147). 
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what changes are desired in the draft (see telegram No. 1987 of 
November 3 *) prepared for this situation. 

II) A further telegraphic report will be made at the end of this 
week. 

IV) Request telegraphic instructions with respect to II if occa- 


sion arises.‘ 
iiease 
Fasricrus 


5 See document No. 283, footnote 3. 
* Document No. 489. 
* See document No. 489, footnote 5. 


No, 452 ; 
_ F1/0498-502 
Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini* 


Decemper 5, 1940. 

Duce: Field Marshal Milch, who has the honor to be received by 
you and will deliver this letter, has been instructed by Reichsmar- 
schall Géring to transmit to you, Duce, or to the men of the Italian 
armed forces designated by you, proposals in line with the sugges- 
tions made in my last letter.2 Field Marshal Milch is one of the 
most outstanding officers of the German Luftwaffe. He is qualified 
and authorized to discuss anything or make any arrangements that 
come within the scope of his instructions. 

The units of the German Luftwaffe which come into question for 
these tasks would be considered by us as a special command, which 
I should like to recall after its mission has been accomplished. If it 
is in any way possible I should like to have it available for use else- 
where at the beginning of February. I hope, Duce, that in spite of 
the shortness of this period it will be able to make a good contribu- 
tion toward damaging the English in the Mediterranean. 

I note with great pleasure that in the meantime conditions in Al- 
bania are being consolidated and that thereby the primary requisite 





‘This translation, except for the part enclosed in brackets, has been made 
from the German text in the file of the Reich Foreign Minister’s Secretariat. 
Page 4 of this text is, however, missing. The missing paragraphs have been 
supplied from the Italian text of the letter which was among Italian Foreign 
Office documents taken to Lisbon in August 1943; later these papers were sent 
to Washington where copies were made prior to restitution to the Italian 
Government. See I documenti diplomatict italiani, ninth series, 1939-1943 
(Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1954), vol. 1, pp. rx-x. This Lisbon text differs 
in wording at many points from the text printed in Hitler e Mussolini: lettere ¢ 
documenti, pp. 80-83. 

* Document 369. 
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for preparing the systematic counterattack is created. In the mean- 
time I have informed General Antonescu, who impressed me as being 
a real, nationalistic fanatic, about my view as to the necessity of a 
future attack by German units on Salonika.* We reached agreements 
making it possible in all cases: 

2} to ensure that Rumania will be protected against all threats; 


to begin preparations for a possible advance of German units 
through Bulgaria toward Salonika. 


The measures necessary for that purpose have already been 
inaugurated. 

Yugoslavia. I had a conversation with the Yugoslav Foreign Min- 
ister, Markovié* I tried to explain to him the unique chance of es- 
tablishing close, friendly relations with the Axis, which in any case 
would win the war, and thereby being able to satisfy aspirations whose 
fulfillment the Yugoslavs hardly dared even dream of, considering the 
actual state of affairs. For the time being, Duce, I refrained from 
mentioning a guarantee by Germany and Italy and pointed instead 
to the possibility of a nonaggression pact. If we could get along 
merely with this, I believe it would be easier psychologically to ex- 
plain to Hungary and Bulgaria. Lastly, I was unable to define more 
specifically the concept of a demilitarization of Yugoslavia in the 
Adriatic. I was therefore very grateful for the information that this 
was not an absolute condition for Italy. Whether it will now be pos- 
sible for us to win over Yugoslavia, whose attitude of benevolent 
neutrality is very important, I do not know. As soon as I receive a 
‘reply from Belgrade or another discussion is initiated, I will inform 
you of it immediately, Duce.® 

Russia. As you probably know, Duce, Russia jas intensified its 
. efforts to acquire influence over Bulgaria. If the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment had from the outset adhered to the Tripartite Pact [it would not 
today find itself exposed to such pressure. The King’s delays not 
only harm us but also Bulgaria herself. Nevertheless I believe that we 
will succeed in overcoming this crisis also. Only then can one think 
of re-establishing an entente with Moscow which would be reasonable 
and useful for all members. ; 

Spain. In view of the circumstances I consider as urgently neces- 
sary a definitive decision on the part of the Spanish Government and 
of the Caudillo regarding entry into the war. The problem today is 
posed in such fashion that one cannot have full security regarding the 
attitude of the Government of Vichy. I have always believed that 
there does not exist a put-up game between the French Government 


~ *See documents Nos. 381 and 388. 
“See document No. 417. 
® See document No. 383 and footnote 3. 
* See document No. 586. 
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and General de Gaulle. Nevertheless the circumstances require great 
prudence. Already the slightest counterstroke could cause North 
Africa and West Africa to become insecure and—separating them- 
selves from Vichy—they would offer England dangerous bases of 
operations. The name of General Weygand, who has been sent there 
to maintain order, does not have a very tranquilizing effect on me. In 
such circumstances the possession of the Strait of Gibraltar is of the 
greatest importance. From that moment only can the situation in 
Northwest Africa be considered as definitively resolved in our favor.] 
Only then will it be possible to counterfrom ‘a favorable position and 
bring to naught any attempt at defection by the French or of a landing 
by the British. JI want therefore to make an urgent appeal to Franco 
again today to set finally a date for his entry into the war, which will 
make it possible to begin with the military preparations.’ The sooner 
this is done, the better. Since I cannot scatter all the German forces 
on the periphery, I should like to have them back from there not later 
than April in order to be able to face the further conflict with England 
in a central formation. 

As soon as events make it necessary to take final decisions, I should 
consider it advisable, Duce, for us to see each other again. In that case 
I should be prepared to go anywhere—perhaps at the Brenner again— 
in order to discuss orally the problems which can be treated in writing 
only with great difficulty. : . 

I conclude this letter, Duce, with the unshakable conviction that in 
a few weeks or, at the most, months, we will by our joint blows have 
improved our situation further, despite all temporary fluctuations, 
which can never be avoided in war, and that—whatever may happen— 
the time will come sooner or later when our main enemy, England, will 
collapse, And that is the important thing! 

With this confidence I greet you in old heartfelt comradeship 

Yours, 


"See document No, 473 and footnote 1. 


No. 453 
3056/601295-06 
The Consul General at Geneva to the Foreign Ministry 
SECRET Geneva, December 5, 1940. 
K No. 2721 Pol. II 3887 g. 


Subject: News from England. 


A member of the English Conservative party, who is obviously a 
person highly respected in political circles, recently arrived here from 
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England. Yesterday he talked to my reliable confidential informant 
and the following emerged: The person mentioned (possibly a cer- 
tain Taylor who formerly was a member of the Financial Committee 
of the League of Nations, or Lord Darventer) is a boyhood friend of 
Churchill and is still today on good, friendly terms with him, although 
he does not quite share the latter’s political views. Before his de- 
parture he talked with Churchill who told him literally: “I would 
have only to lift my finger and I could have peace, but I do not want 
it.” In that connection the English participant in the conversation 
expressed the opinion that Churchill and a large part of the British 
Government continued to insist fanatically on carrying on the war 
to the utmost; in this matter he is above all supported by Eden. But 
in the opinion of the English informant, some members of the English 
Government hold different views, although they are not allowed to 
express them in public, and on the contrary are occasionally forced 
to make warlike speeches which are not quite in accordance with their 
views (probably Halifax is meant). The whole of the English people, 
in the opinion of the English personage mentioned, is in no way 
shaken and, for the time being, firmly backs the Government. At this 
moment only a few big English industrialists are inclined toward a 
compromise peace. Allegedly they are still striving to prevent the 
ties with Germany from being cut completely and, in roundabout 
ways, to remain in conversation with influential German circles. 

The Englishman summed up his opinion of the state and the pros- 
pects of the war as follows: Germany cannot win the war because 
she is not able to make a landing in England, but neither can England, 
even. with full American assistance, win the war against Europe. It 
was therefore better for Britain to conclude a compromise peace and 
that as soon as possible. 

In connection with the discussion of the question in what form 
possible peace conversations could be initiated apparently the possi- 
bility of letting the Pope act as peace mediator was also discussed. 
In view of the conflicts between Germany and the Vatican, however, 
this method was characterized as hardly practicable, especially since 
Mussolini allegedly has also not encouraged the Pope in that 
direction? 
Kravev - 


2A report on a further conversation of the German agent with the British 
person in question was dispatched by Krauel on Dec. 18 (3056/60137 7-79). 
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No. 454 


265/172531 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Turkey 


Telegram 


No. 663 Bertin, December 5, 1940. 
Sent December 6—3:10 a.m. 
For the Ambassador personally. 
With reference to your telegram No. 977.1 
Until you receive further instructions please exercise great reserve 
in your conversations with the Turks. I assume that you have not 
delivered anything in writing and request confirmation of this fact.? 
For your personal information it should be added that the question 
whether formulation of a treaty between Germany and Turkey is 
at all feasible at the present time is still entirely open, and that the 
concrete formulation of individual points as laid down in your tele- 
gram is inappropriate at this time. For the time being, please do 
not carry on any further conversations regarding the question of the 
Straits, either, since this question, too, must remain entirely open 
for the time being. I reserve further instructions. 
RiIBsENTROP 


+Document No. 436. 
* See document No. 459. 


No. 455 


91/100456-57 
The Foreign Minister to the Laguton in Ireland 


Telegram 


TOP SECRET Beruin, December 5, 1940. 
No. 422 , Sent December 6—4: 55 a. m. 

Exclusively for the Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 774 of November 29,1 I now 
await your further reports. I would ask you, moreover, at the next 
opportunity to bring up again, in conversation with de Valera, 
the possibility of English intervention in Ireland. You may in this 
connection state approximately the following: 

You had information from Germany to the effect that the, Ger- 
man Government was naturally interested in strengthening Ireland’s 


2 Document No. 419. 
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. power to resist in such an event. At the conclusion of the campaign 
in France, Germany had come into possession of large quantities of 
English arms. You considered it- not unlikely, circumstances per- 
mitting, that the Reich Government was prepared and in a position 
to give the Irish Government free of charge a considerable quantity 
of these weapons, the kind and caliber, etc., which were identical 
with those of the weapons in use in the Irish Army. I shall com- 
municate to you details regarding the arms that are available, as 
soon as de Valera shows interest. The transportation of these arms 
would naturally have to proceed under special camouflage. We 
could visualize transportation in this way, namely, that transport 
ships would be directed by us toward the Atlantic, and then, coming 
from there from the west, camouflaged as transports from the 
United States, they would sail on the familiar navigation lanes 
to Ireland under the Irish flag. All details would, when occasion 
arises, have to be arranged with the Irish Government, If de Valera 
should show interest, you could also discuss this question with him 
and possibly make proposals. The war material involved consists 
of artillery and infantry weapons, light as well as heavy, and large 
quantities of artillery and infantry ammunition. Technically speak- 
ing, we have no doubt that, in agreement with the Irish Govern- 
ment, arms shipments of this kind could be carried out in such a 
manner that in no event and in no way would Irish neutrality be 

compromised through these matters. 
For the rest, the instructions in our telegram No. 402 of - 
November 26? apply to your conversation with de Valera.* 
RiBeENTROP 


* Document No. 407. 
*See documents Nos. 523 and 576. 


No. 456 


368/207365-67 
The Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic Questions 
With the German Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


; Telegram 
MOST URGENT '. Wirspapen, December 6, 1940—1:40 p. m. 
SECRET os Received December 6—2: 40 p. m. 


Del. No. 226 


The Military Conia: in France and the Commissioner with the 
Bank of France inform me that the installment toward occupation 
costs due on November 80 has not been paid. 

In agreement with General von Stiipnagel I immediately sent the 
appa note today to the French delegation. 
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Already the week before last, when I informed M. Boisanger that 
I was going to Berlin, he asked for an appointment last week be- 
cause, as he told me quite confidentially, he had to hand me a note 
with regard to discontinuing the payments toward occupation costs 
and he wanted to be sure that I would be available for this purpose. I 
warned M. de Boisanger at that time not to transmit such a note before 
the start of the political negotiations. 

When I had my conversation with Laval last week, I used the 
opportunity to tell him, too, that I would have the most serious mis- 
givings if the payments toward occupation costs were discontinued - 
before the start of the negotiations M. Laval answered that the 
Treasury had spoken to him about the necessity for procuring ~ 
further funds from the Bank of France in order to continue the pay- 
ments toward occupation costs. He had refused such conferences with 
the Treasury, pointing out that he was just on the point of having 
discussions with the Foreign Minister which among other things. 
would also deal with the question of occupation costs. To be sure, 
he had assumed in so doing that at the time the payments became 
due he would already be involved in such negotiations. It was his 
opinion that we should await the results of these conferences and 
then give instructions that the further funds necessary for continuing 
the payments toward the occupation costs should be procured from the 
Bank of France. : 

The French have so far not handed us a note regarding the actual 
discontinuance of the payments toward occupation costs, as was their 
original intention. 

I should like to refer in this connection, however, to the note of 
October 23 of the French delegation,? in which they inform us‘ that 
within the foreseeable future they will be unable to continue paying 
the installments in the present amounts. I have so far not answered 
this note, following a specific instruction of the Foreign Minister.” 
The text of the note is as follows: ; 


“Del. W. No. 2561 WIESBADEN, December 6, 1940. 


Note FoR THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FRencH Economic De~rcarion 
Wits tae German Armistice Dexecation, M. ve Botsanaer, 
GoverNor or THE Bank or FRANCE 


“The Military Commander in France and the Commissioner with 
the Bank of France have informed me that the installment on the 


‘Paris telegram No. 1353 transmitted a report by Hemmen of a conversation 
with Laval on Nov. 30 in the matter of the Belgian gold (see document No. 264 
and footnote 3), but does not contain any reference to the question of occupa- 
tion costs (121/120204-05). : 

"Transmitted in Wiesbaden telegram No. 165 of Oct. 24 (368/207177-79). 
For the text, see La Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission allemande 
d@’ Armistice, vol. 0, pp. 213-214. ~ ; 
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occupation costs due on November 30, 1940, has not been paid by 
the French Government. 

“With reference to article 18 of the Armistice Treaty* and my 
note Del. W. No. 280 of August 8‘ and the note of the French dele- 
gation of August 12, 1940,5 I should like to request information on 
the attitude which the French Government intends to take with re- 
gard to the obligations it has undertaken in this respect. 

“Vice President Laval informed the undersigned in Paris on Novem- 
ber 30 that he had refused to let the Treasury procure further funds for 
paying the occupation costs, since he believed that by that time he 
would have entered into negotiations with the Reich Government deal- 
ing, among other things, with the question of occupation costs. In my 
opinion the French Government is obligated to pay the installments on 
the occupation costs agreed upon until such time as another arrange- 
ment has been made between the two Governments. Since, however, 
such negotiations have not yet been brought about, it is absolutely 
esas for the French Government to procure further funds at 
once and to pay the installments that have become due in the meantime, 
in order to avoid the finding of a violation of article 18 of the Armis- 
tice treaty. Signed: Hemmen, Chairman.” 

TeMMEN 


* See vol. 1x of this series, document No. 523. 

‘The text of Hemmen’s note of Aug. 8 to the French delegation was trans- 
mitted to the German Foreign Ministry in his telegram No. 58 of Aug. 8; see 
vol. x of this series, document No. 309. 

- 5or a published text, see La Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission 
allemande d’Armistice, vol. I, pp. 159-160. 


No. 457 


121 /120253 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 


MOST URGENT . Paris, December 6, 1940. 
No. 1415 Received December 6—5: 40 p. m. 
For the Foreign Minister. 


Former French Premier Flandin, who except for his recent speech 
in Dijon before French journalists? has so far kept very much in the 
background, has been asked by Marshal Pétain to come today to Vichy 
foraconference. Flandin, who rarely comes to Paris, but with whom 

I maintain constant contact through his private secretary even when he 
is at his country home in the département of Yonne, had me informed 
as follows regarding his trip to Vichy. 

1. He approved 100 percent the policy of collaboration and the 
necessity to have it firmly rooted with the French people. 

9. He shared our opinion that it [cooperation] must be strengthened 
in the social, economic, and political sphere by joint efforts of all forces 


1In this speech of Nov. 18, Flandin had attacked England, the Freemasons, 
and the Jews and had advocated cooperation with the Axis. 
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of good will. For his part, he would contribute to this by supporting 
this policy publicly in the future, too, as he had done before in Dijon 
3. For the time being, a personal participation in the business of 

government did not seem expedient to him. He gave assurance that 
at the present time he would not attempt to take the place of Laval. 

He was of the opinion that the negotiations with us begun by Laval 

should be brought to a successful conclusion by Laval himself, and 
he would therefore support him by his actions outside the Government, 

that is, by contributing to an improvement in the psychological 

atmosphere. 


ABETzZ 
No. 458 
216/147630 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
No. 1860 of December 6 Toxyo, December 6, 1940—5: 55 p. m. 


Received December 6—6: 25 p. m. 

The Deputy Foreign Minister informed me that the Thai Gov- 
ernment had gratefully accepted the Japanese proposal to assume the 
role of mediator in the territorial questions between Thailand and 
Indochina. 

The Japanese Government is trying to keep the Thai claims to 
Indochinese territory within as narrow limits as possible, and has 
informed the French Ambassador here? to this effect. Moreover, the 
Deputy Foreign Minister hopes to be able to persuade the Thai Gov- 
ernment to demand the return of portions of present-day Burma 
which had been ceded to England. 


Orr 
*Charles Arséne-Henry. 
No. 459 
265/172538 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
' Telegram 
MOST URGENT Awnxara, December 6, 1940—9: 25 p. m. 


TOP SECRET Received December 7—3:50 a. m. 
No. 992 of December 6 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 
With reference to your telegram No. 663 of December 5.1 


* Document No. 454. 
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In accordance with the instruction given me by you and the Fiihrer 
I have offered the Turks assurances against German attacks. Of 
course, I have not delivered anything in writing, but after the con- 
versation with Saracogla, which I reported in telegram No. 977 of 
December 2.7 I took note of the Turkish request that these oral assur- 
ances be put into concrete form. When I asked orally for suggestions 
as to how to do this, the [Turkish] Foreign Minister said that a for- 
mulation of a treaty was desired. I replied that I would obtain fur- 
ther instructions from my Government. I did not carry on any con- 
versation at all about the question of the Straits; rather, when the 
Turkish. Government asked whether we would not want to become 
signatories of the Montreaux [Convention] I refused to submit this 
request to my Government. 

I hope that it will be possible to continue the conversations in spite 
of the new obstacles evident from your telegram; for if I should 
now break them off entirely, without giving a reason, this would cer- 
tainly drive the Turks completely into the arms of the English. 


Paren 
* Document No. 436. 
No. 460 
B14/B002415-16 — 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
MOST URGENT — Rox, December 6, 1940—10: 35 p. m. 
TOP SECRET Received December 6—11:10 p. m. 


No. 2234 of December 6 
For the Foreign Minister personally. 

Immediately after his visit with Count Ciano, Field Marshal Milch 
was received at 11:00 o’clock by the Duce in the Palazzo Venezia. 
In the conversation, which was conducted entirely in German by the 
Duce, there participated, besides me, Colonel General Pricolo ? and, 
from the staff of the Field Marshal, General von Waldau; also Lien- . 
tenant General Ritter von Pohl as chief of the liaison staff. The Duce 
received the representative of the Fihrer with the most heartfelt 
- warmth and was in the best of spirits. 

He first took note of the Fihrer’s letter? brought to him by Field 
Marshal Milch, reading it calmly, and ‘ this reading with the remark, 
“that is very good and very important.” He then took up the main 


1Mackensen had reported on this meeting of Field Marshal Milch with Ciano 
in telegram No. 2233 of Dec. 6 (B14/B002413-14). 

* Francesco Pricolo, Italian Under State Secretary for Air and Chief of the 
Air Force General Staff, October 1939-November 1941. 

*? Document No. 452. 

* Annotation on text : “One group apparently missing.” 
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subject, the use of German air forces by Italy in the Mediterranean and 
had the Field Marshal explain all the details of this question—fre- 
quently interrupting him with supplementary questions—in which 
connection he repeatedly emphasized the great importance which such 
employment would have for combating English power in the Medi- 
terranean during the winter months. I had the impression that the ~ 
thoughts expounded to him by the Field Marshal had his full approval. 
He emphasized that Pricolo had full authority to settle the details 

in discussion with the Field Marshal. | : 

In the further conversation the Duce, like Ciano previously, was 
especially interested in what the Field Marshal was able to report on 
the situation in England, particularly on the effects of our air attacks 
on the armament industry, the extent of American aid, etc. He was 
obviously impressed by the fact that the Field Marshal was often able 
to document his statements on these questions with positive statistics, 
as also, in particular, in the question of the losses suffered by us as a 
result of the English bombing attacks, for which Field Marshal Milch 
was able to give the Duce (one group garbled) interesting figures, com- 
paring these losses with losses from traffic accidents during the last 
year, especially, however, the last normal traffic year, 1938. 

With regard to the situation in Albania the Duce appeared not 
to be seriously worried and emphasized the usefulness of the aid given 
by Germany in transferring, on loan, transport planes, which he 
would need for only about 4 weeks. All preparations had been made 
for accommodating them. It was especially gratifying for him to 
hear that the Field Marshal could report that on his trip over the 
Brenner he had already met the first ground crew on its way. 

The Duce asked the Field Marshal to tell the Fiihrer that he would 
reply to his letter as soon as possible and thought that he could perhaps 
send this reply off tomorrow.® 

MackEnsEN 


* Cf. document No. 477, footnote 7. 


No. 461 


B19/B003897 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 


Telegram 


TOP SECRET Bertin, December 6, 1940. 
No. 719 

With reference to your telegram No, 756.4 

Tn case the Finnish side should bring up the question of the presi- 
dency with you, you are requested to take the following line: 

Germany does not of course interfere in the internal affairs of 
Finland and therefore cannot and does not wish to take any stand in 


* Document No. 439, 
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the question of the presidency. The Finns would probably have to 
consider, however, whether the election of Mannerheim would not 
be a liability in their relations with Soviet Russia. Moreover, they 
would also have to consider whether Mannerheim would not be of 
greater value to them as a military leader than as president. | 
Foreign Minister 
No. 462 


4041/E064142 


The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the Office of the 
Representative of the Foreign Ministry With, the Reich Commissar 
for the Occupied Netherlands 


Draft telegram . 
Benxin, December 6, 1940. 
zu W 13051. 

By teletype. en clair. 

For Minister Bene. 

With reference to your teletype message No. 442 of December 2.2 

The Foreign Minister has now expressed his agreement to the intro- 
duction of a mutual exemption from customs duties for Germany 
and Holland; he is proceeding from the assumption that the measure 
will be given small play in the public, the press, etc., both here and 
in Holland. 

By a decree regarding customs revisions, to be published in the 
Reichsgesetablatt, Reichsanzeiger, and customs publications, the Reich 
Minister of Finance * will order that goods originating in the occupied 
territories of the Netherlands, shall as of December 16, 1940, be exempt 
from duties. A final decision as to the date, however, has not yet 
been made. The text of the decree will follow by teletype.* 

The. introduction of customs exemption in Holland would, as pro- 
posed, have to take place on January 1, 1941. 

Please inform the Reich Commissar * and Minister Fischbock.® 


Wrenn 


2-W I 8051: Not found. 

*This report from Minister Bene stated that the Dutch dipvoved the planned 
abolition of customs between Germany and the Netherlands, as they considered 
it an economic necessity; consequently Dutch approval was not a result of 
German pressure (4041/H064145). 

* Count Lutz Schwerin von Krosigk. 

*A teletype message sent by Wiehl on Dec. 11 gave the text of the decree as 
published in an official gazette on Dec. 11 (2862/563229-30). For a published 
text, ae Deutscher Reichsanzeiger und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger No. 291 of 
Dec. 11 

* Arthur Seyss-Inquart. 
*Hans Fischbéck, Commissar General for Economics and Finance with the 
Reich Commissar for the Occupied Netherlands. _ 
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No. 463 
141/126692-93 
Counselor of Embassy Bargen to Counselor Siegfried 


BrussEs, December 6, 1940. 


Dear Srecrrrep: When I was last in Berlin I told the State Secre- 
tary, among other things, that I would consider it desirable if in the 
interest of the strengthening of my position here, an agreement could 
be reached with the High Command of the Wehrmacht whereby my 
sphere of authority would be defined more precisely on at least two 
points. I had the following formulation in mind: 

1. The representative of the Foreign Ministry is to participate in 
all political decisions, and 

9. all the propaganda, press, and radio activities of the military ad- 
ministration should be carried out in close cooperation with the local 
office of the Foreign Ministry. 


The idea of such a defining had occurred to me because I believed 
that after the meeting of the King of the Belgians with the Fihrer* 
there would be a new development in German-Belgian relations and the 
German-Belgian relationship would again assume more of a foreign 
policy aspect. Meanwhile I now see, however, that developments have 
presumably not yet advanced so far; for in a directive of November 
28 of this year from the High Command of the Wehrmacht to the 
Chief of the General Staff? which was probably drawn up with the 
consent of the Foreign Ministry, the following is stated: “No change 
has taken place in the relations with Belgium. There is therefore no 
reason that we can see for altering the previous directives. On the 
occasion of the visit of the King of the Belgians to the Fiihrer no 
promises were made either about the future of Belgium or in the 
question of the prisoners of war.” 

In these circumstances, I should like to defer my proposal for the 
time being. It would have a natural and obvious justification only if 
one could proceed from the assumption that the political situation had 
undergone a change. For the time being I shall therefore continue 
in my activity here without any particular delimitation of sphere of 
authority and try to make the best of it. 

Ishould be very grateful to you if you would inform the State Secre- 
tary of the foregoing. 

Heil Hitler! 
Yours, etc. W. v. Barcen 


1 See document No. 356. 
* Not found. 
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No. 464 


B14/B002417-18 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT . Rome, December 7, 1940—12: 05 a. m. 
TOP SECRET Received December 7—12: 40 a. m. 


No. 2235 of December 6 

For the Foreign Minister personally. . 

After.the reception of Field Marshal Milch the Duce detained me 
in order to discuss once more in private the causes of the failure in 
Albania. In contrast to some others here, he refrained from trying 
to single out those personally responsible. In his opinion they had 
made the mistake—always serious militarily—of permitting military 
decisions to be affected by uncertain political considerations, in that 
a pro-Italian 1 uprising of the Albanians in Greek territory had been 
included in the calculations as a certain factor. Not only had those 
Albanians not revolted, but on the contrary the Albanian soldiers 
employed at the front, through the mistaken appraisal of the internal 
relationship of the Albanians to the Italians, had deserted to the 
Greeks in droves. Among the total of about 7,000 (seven thousand) 
prisoners who had fallen into the hands of the Greeks there were about 
four thousand Albanians. It had likewise been a mistake for Italian 
policy, after the occupation of the country, to grant the Albanians 
entirely the same rights as the Italians. The masses had not been won 
over by this at all, but at most [only] those Albanians who had been so 
closely linked with the fate of the Italians that they would have had — 
to fear for their lives in the event of an Italian reverse. The same 
mistake must not.bé made in the treatment of the French. At this 
point the Duce again touched on the letter of the Fiihrer? and em- 
phasized how much he favored caution with respect to Weygand, who, 
although he perhaps honestly sided at present with Pétain, was still 
a Frenchman who would not fail to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunities offered. For the rest, continued the Duce, reverting to Al- 
bania, he was now reassured about developments there; the necessary 
reinforcements were coming up and the Greeks seemed in the next 
[sic] few days to have committed their last available troops. He was 
also reassured by the fact that recently he had had the direct cable 
connection with Albania re-established, so that rapid telegraphic com- 
munication from the High Command to the front was now ensured 
and it was free from the danger of monitoring, which had hitherto 
always existed in radio communication. The Duce then spoke briefly 


7 Document No. 452. 
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about the personality of the new Chief of Staff,? whose military ca- 
pacity he rated very highly. y 

He then touched again on the question of active participation by 
Spain on the side of the Axis Powers, which he said was of extreme 
importance because of Gibraltar; if Gibraltar no longer existed 
as an English base, Italy’s position from the point of view of naval 
strategy would be entirely different and her ships would be offered 
possibilities in the Atlantic from which he could expect great success. 
From another point of view, however, Spain’s entry into the war was 
only a limited advantage. He was thinking in that connection of the 
internal conditions of the country, serious food problems, etc., but 
also of the fact that the Spaniards might later bring up inconvenient 
wishes in North Africa. With regard to the idea that he should, in 
certain circumstances, also personally exert pressure on Franco, he 
woud later write to the Fiihrer. He had thought of a meeting with 
the Caudillo in Genoa, where there would be an opportunity to give 
him—also outwardly—an especially good reception. 

The Duce emphasized at the close of this part of the conversation 
how happy he would be to meet the Fiihrer at the proper moment and 
then turned with warm cordiality to personal matters. 

MackensEN 


7 Ugo Cavallero. 


No. 465 


449 /222969 
The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Beverape, December 7, 1940—12:15 a. m. 
No. 876 of December 6 Received December 7—2: 50 a. m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 916 of December 5 (Pol. I M 
1458 g. RS.) 2 

The Foreign Minister, with whom I, as instructed, today again 
took up the matter of the trucks in the most urgent manner and with 
the greatest emphasis, informed me first that the Italian request, 
which indeed involved an analogous case—namely, also the import of 
trucks to an area of hostilities through Yugoslav territory—had in 
the meantime been definitely rejected by the Yugoslav Government. 
This had to be done since Yugoslavia must avoid in principle taking 
sides in the Italo-Greek conflict by giving assistance of importance 
to the conduct of the war. In the same way several similar Greek re- 
quests had already been rejected. He could not share the view which 
I expressed, that it was a question of the delivery of civilian vehicles 


*Not found. 
4618896057 
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for which a transit authorization was not required. The delivery. 
of 1,000 trucks to a war zone obviously served military purposes. 

Moreover, from his knowledge of the attitude of the Fihrer and 

Reich Chancellor and of the Reich Foreign Minister with respect to 

the position which Yugoslavia ought to take today, he could not be- 

lieve that Germany really wished to insist on demands of this sort at 

this particular time; after all, there were other transport routes to 

Albania which did not touch on Yugoslav territory. 

I told the Foreign Minister in conclusion that I would pass on his 
position ; it was clear to me that the evaluation of the whole affair was 
in the last analysis a question of good will.” 
; HEEReNn 


*In a memorandum of Dec. 8 regarding “transports of trucks to Yugoslavia,” 
Counselor Kramarz recorded information from OKW that Hitler had given in- 
structions to halt immediately preparations for the dispatch of trucks to Albania 
(449/222972). : 


No. 466 
91/100462-62 
The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram i 
TOP SECRET Dustin, December 7, 1940. 
No. 787 of December 5 Received December 7—11:20 a. m. 


As I indicated provisionally in telegram No. 774+ the question of 
our future attitude regarding Ireland’s independence is also increas- 
ingly occupying influential politicians here. They are afraid that we 
might disinterest ourselves in Ireland or, for considerations of Lebens- 
raum, abandon her to England at the conclusion of peace. In re- 
sponse to such more or less explicit utterances I have so far confined 
myself to exerting a generally calming influence, pointing to our 
friendly and understanding attitude as demonstrated by our entire 
conduct toward Ireland. I believe, however, that the moment has now 
come for going a little further so far as this is practicable, Perhaps 
some remarks could be dropped in the course of a conversation indi- 
cating that Germany is and will remain interested in the continued 
existence of an independent Ireland. I request instructions in this 
regard,? which I should like to have in hand by Christmas at the 
latest for my talk with de Valera. As for the question whether at - 


* Document No. 419. 
* Not found. 
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the same time the problem of a future return of Northern Ireland 
ought perhaps to be touched upon in talks with the Government here, 
I might remark that my view is the following: Neither de Valera nor 
any official of the Irish Foreign Ministry has ever mentioned to me 
the possibility of recovering Northern Ireland with German help. 
Irish nationalist circles hope for such a solution, Even if de Valera 
should persist in adhering to his past course of seeking peaceful resti- 
tution of Northern Ireland exclusively through direct agreement with 
England, it would be fundamentally in our interest, in my opinion, 
in view of the favorable effect which this would have on popular feel- 
ing here, if restoration of Irish unity were at the appropriate time ac- 
complished with visible German participation. So long as the gen- 
eral situation has not been changed by an English attack on Ireland, 
it would in my opinion be premature to indicate to the Government 
here any intentions of this kind that we might have for the future. 
Above all, we should further avoid giving any appearance of being 
interested in a continued existence of Irish antagonism even toward 
a defeated England. A hint on some occasion, however, that we 
actively desire restoration of Ireland’s unity would be desirable in 
my opinion. I should like to remark that I have reliably learned 
that de Valera has very favorably noted the absence of German air — 
attacks on Northern Ireland, and is reported to have taken this as a 
sign that we regard Northern Ireland as a territory lawfully belong- 
ing to the Irish State but kept from it merely by force. 

Hemeren 


No. 467 
230/152410-12 
The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


MOST URGENT Brxerave, December 7, 1940. 
No. 880 of December 7 Received December 8—12:15 a, m. 

Exclusively for the Foreign Minister personally. 

The Foreign Minister just handed to me a written statement in 
German three and a half pages long, which, after gratefully acknow]- 
edging Germany’s understanding policy and stating that there are 
close, friendly relations with Germany based on common aims in the 
southeast, treats in detail the development of Yugoslav-Italian re- 
lations since the World War and characterizes the treaty of 19371 
as the final and permanent basis for the relations between the two 
countries, also recognized by Italy. 


*See document No. 481, footnote 7. 
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The statement then ends as follows: 


“In view of the relations with Germany and Italy, as outlined above, 
the Royal [Yugoslav] Government has given benevolent consideration 
to the friendly interest of Germany-in a new confirmation of the 
friendly relations between Italy and Yugoslavia. Accordingly the 
Royal Government states that it is willing to discuss with the Reich 
Government and the Italian Government the possibilities of signing 
a nonagegression pact on the basis of the Tale: Vubscla? agreement of 
March 25, 1937. 

The Royal Government’ is particularly anxious on this occasion to 
assure the Reich Government of its most sincere thanks and to ex- 
press its most friendly feelings in discussing this question which it 

considers to be of mutual interest to both countries.” 
' Conclusion of the statement. 


‘The text of the introductory statements will follow separately.? 


Herren 
, Document No. 469. 
. No. 468 | 
585/242803-04 : : 
The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram ° 

MOST URGENT : Sorta, December 7, 1940—7:50 p. m. 
SECRET Received December 8—1:35 a. m. 


No. 604 of December 7 : 

With reference to my telegram No. 592 of November 30. 

Yesterday the Soviet Minister, on instructions from his Govern- 
ment, presented to the Foreign Minister a reply to Bulgaria’s rejection 
of the pact proposal. The statement, as I was told by the Foreign 
Minister, disputed Bulgaria’s assertion that the proposed pact would 
subject Bulgaria to the danger of war. On the contrary, the pro- 
posal was aimed at eliminating the danger facing Bulgaria even now, 
first through military operations moving closer to Bulgaria’s border, 
. and then through the threat of foreign powers that they might in cer- 
tain circumstances bomb Bulgarian cities. (The Russians, the Foreign 
Minister thinks, are alluding to the threat made several weeks ago by 
the English Minister*® to the Minister of War that English planes 
would bomb Sofia if Bulgaria were to permit entry of German troops.) 

2. The objection that Bulgaria was reluctant to be involved in the 
issues of grand international politics, was accepted by the Russian 
Government, which would be prepared to confine itself to the issuance 


‘1 Document No. 430. 
* Alexander Lavrishtchev. 
* George William Rendel. 
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of a “guarantee for Bulgaria and her interests.” According to the 
Foreign Minister, the Russian note on this point contained seyeral 
other obscure phrases: 

In the present situation, “the perspective” was not yet clearly ap- 
parent and there would be time later on to study the question of the 
nature and scope of the obligations on either side and of the Rayons 
(spheres of interest). 

3. With respect to the Tripartite Pact, Bulgaria’s accession to it 
would be abandonment of her neutrality, and might thereby actually 
create a danger of war. It would also be difficult to reconcile with 
Bulgaria’s desire to achieve her national aspirations through peaceful 
means only. : 

I have urged anew upon the Foreign Minister that only a straight- 
forward decision in favor of the Tripartite Pact could save Bulgaria 
from any further unpleasant steps by the Russians. Today he was 
actually prepared to concede this. He told me that no one has.as yet 
been informed of the latest Russian démarche; he would first have to 
report tothe King. At the present moment the reply to the Turks * is 
ander study. 

RICHTHOFEN 


* See document No. 433. 


No. 469 


230/152412-15 
The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Beuerape, December 7, 1940—11:15 p. m. 
No. 881 of December 7 Received December 8—3:05 a. m. 


Exclusively for the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to my telegram No. 880 of December 72 

The text of the introductory statements of the declaration trans- 
mitted with telegram No. 880 of December 7 is as follows: “From the 
time of her origin, Yugoslavia has felt that her national unification, 
which is not the consequence of any treaty arrangements but is a 
natural result of long, difficult struggles of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, was correctly understood in Germany. 

“Germany has never made Yugoslavia any kind of difficulties, The 
relations between Germany and Yugoslavia have always been cordial, 
friendly, and trusting. 





* Document No. 467. 
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“Particularly in the course of recent years, when the policy of the 
German Reich became also much more active in the southeast, Yugo- 
slavia’s efforts were directed more and more toward adapting the 
consular treaty negotiations of the Kingdom to the views of Germany 
about the ordering of relations in this part of Europe. Thereupon 
followed the adjustment of our relations with Italy,? the adjustment of 
our relations with Bulgaria,’ and the complete normalization of our 
relations with Hungary. 

“In this way there developed a community of views between Ger- 
many and Yugoslavia, which had very favorable results for the pres- 
ervation of peace on the Adriatic, in the Danube area, and in the 
Balkans. : 

“Yugoslavia has Germany to thank for this favorable development. 

“The relations between Italy and Yugoslavia should, from the point 
of view of the Royal Government, also be considered as definitively 
settled and consolidated. 

“After the War of 1914-1918, Italy and Yugoslavia, in direct nego- 
tiations and without any pressure from the outside, settled their rela- 
tions concerning territorial questions by a special treaty, concluded on 
November 12, 1920, in Rapallo.* This situation was also confirmed by 
the pact of January 27, 1924, in Rome. 

“Likewise by direct negotiations between Italy and Yugoslavia and 
thanks to the benevolent cooperation of the German Reich, the treaty 
of March 25, 19377 was also signed. This treaty confirmed the mutual 
respect of the common borders as well as of the maritime border on the 
Adriatic. At the same time very close political relations were estab- 
lished by the treaty between Italy and Yugoslavia. It establishes the 
obligation to refrain from any action in case one of the treaty partners 
should come into conflict with a third power. It is also provided that 
[each of] the two countries will not support any action that is directed 
against the territorial integrity or against the existing legal order of 
the other treaty power. 

“Certain other questions were also settled by secret protocols that 
were concluded on the occasion of the signature of this treaty between 
Italy and Yugoslavia.* In this connection the understanding on 
Albania, which provided for the preservation of the political independ- 


* See document No. 431, footnote 7. 
* See ibid., footnote 8. 
* For the ‘text, see League of Nations Treaty Series, vol XVI, p. 387. 
° For the text, see League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xxv, p. 31. 
*HWor draft texts of these protocols, see J. B. Hoptner, “Yugoslavia as 
Neutralist : 1937", Journal of Central European Affairs, vol. xv1, pp. Tae 
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ence and the territorial integrity of the Albanian state and also for the 
obligation to confer on any situation which might arise in this respect - 
regarding Albania, was of particular importance for the protection of 
Yugoslav interests. 

“A second secret protocol referred to the concession of certain rights 
to the Yugoslav minorities in Italy. 

“Even before the signature of the treaty of 1937, during the Abys- 
sinian war and the sanctions, Yugoslavia adopted an extremely favor- 
able attitude toward Italy : she performed friendly services for Italy 
both with regard to supply as well as by the recognition of the annexa- 
tion of Abyssinia and the foundation of the Italian empire. Yugo- 
slavia took the same attitude toward Italy later, too, in the Spanish 
Civil War. Particularly by her conduct at the Nyon conference’ 
Yugoslavia greatly eased the situation of Italy. Thanks to Yugo- 
slavia’s efforts the idea was discarded of creating an exclusive Medi- 
terranean bloc which was to be aimed directly against Italy. At the 
express desire of Yugoslavia, France and England were not accorded 
any rights on the Adriatic, nor were Adriatic harbors placed at their 
disposal as bases for operations and supplies. For her part Yugo- 
slavia refused to take part in any actions outside her own waters. 

“On the occasion of the occupation of Albania, Yugoslavia adopted 
a loyal attitude toward Italy, although this occupation was contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the treaty that had been concluded? 

“During the present war, too, Yugoslavia had most scrupulously 
observed the obligations assumed under the treaty of 1937. Italy has 
not been threatened by Yugoslavia for one moment or in any manner, 
either when Italy entered the war against England and France or 
later in the campaign against Greece. 

“Italy has always stressed that the treaty of 1937 remains the final 
basis for the relations between the two countries,” 

There then follows the conclusion of the statement, the text of which 
has been transmitted with telegram No. 880 of December 7. 

HEEREN 


* The Nyon conference was held Sept. 10-14, 1987, and dealt with the attack on 
merchant shipping in the Mediterranean by submarines of undeclared nationality. 
Cf. vol. nt of this series, pp. 438-448, 

§ Cf. vol. vr of this series, document No. 191. 
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No. 470 


2236/476127 
| ‘The Legation in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 51 of December 7 Atruens, December 7, 1940. 
‘ Received December 8—5: 30 p.m. 
_ For OKH Attaché Branch. 

On December 6 I inquired at the General Staff regarding a report 
transmitted by the Abwehr of new English debarkations, including 
army personnel.? 

The Deputy Chief of the General Staff thereupon sent word that 
I call at the General Staff and be given formal assurances that except 
for the landing of English air force units with ground crews and 
auxiliary services in mid-November, no further English landings had 
taken place; in particular, no landings of ground forces. None of 
these, as a matter of fact, were expected. 

Our own intelligence confirms the foregoing communication. The 
General Staff also denied the Italian report that the Greeks at the 
front had been supported by English artillery. On this subject I 
refer to the detailed report of today.’ 

Military Attaché 
Ersach 


The Abwehr report has not been found. In telegram No. 666 of Nov. 16 
Erbach had reported that “aceording to reliable information” 5,000 British 
troops had landed in the Piraeus and that further debarkations were to be 
expected (449/222911). 

* Not found. 

* Maj. Clemm von Hohenburg. 


No. 471 
230/152408 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economie Policy Department - 


No. 6 . . Beri, December 7, 1940. 


Regarding deliveries of goods to Yugoslavia. 
As instructed, I am submitting again herewith the memoranda of 
November 20 regarding deliveries of aviation material to Yugoslavia.* 
The Yugoslav Minister has tried in the meantime to call on the 
“ Reichsmarschall regarding the matter, too, and has approached Gen- 
eral Bodenschatz.? The Reich Air Ministry will continue to show 


* Document No. 370. a 
4 Gen. Karl Bodenschatz, Chief of Staff to Goring. 
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reserve as long as the Reich Foreign Minister has not agreed to the 
deliveries. 

In view of the Italian request that no aviation material be delivered 
to Yugoslavia and the Yugoslav attitude in the question of the transit 
of trucks bound for Albania,’ we will have to continue to refrain from 
sending aviation material to Yugoslavia. 

Herewith submitted to the ce Minister through * the otal 
Secretary. 


Wrenn, 
* See document No. 465. 
No. 472 
868/207368-70 
Ministerialdirektor Wiehl to Minister Hemmen 
PERSONAL Bertin, December 7, 1940. 


SECRET 

Dear Hemmen: With reference to your telegram No. 226 of yester- 
day} regarding nonpayment of the installments toward occupation 
costs on November 380, the Foreign Minister just informed me that he 
thinks that the language used in your note was a little too soft. He 
referred to the sentence in which you request a statement by the 
French Government on the attitude it intended to take with regard to 
the obligations it had undertaken in this respect and also to the sen- 
tence that “in your opinion” the French Government was open’ 
etc. 

I pointed out that at the end of the note you demanded that immedi- 
ate steps be taken to procure further funds and to pay the installments 
that had fallen due in the meantime, under the threat that otherwise 
there would be a finding of a violation of the Armistice Treaty, and 
that this threat of a finding of a default would probably prompt the 
French to pay quickly by recalling to them their own threats of this 
nature in the early reparation period. 

The Foreign Minister asked me nevertheless to draw your attention 
to the fact that the continuous attempts of the French to take for 
granted possible results of another conversation of the Foreign Min- 
ister with Laval (see also the recent instance when the French rushed 
ahead of events with an announcement of an imminent move of the 
Government to Versailles?) must in all circumstances be rejected 
politely but firmly. The Foreign Minister has not authorized any 





* Document No. 456. 
* See document No. 441. 
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one to talk with French authorities about points which are supposedly 
going to be discussed between him and Laval, nor even to admit to 
the French that he intended to discuss such points. If this were done, 
nevertheless, it could easily happen that M. Laval, if another con- 
versation with the Foreign Minister should take place, might regard 
such points as having already been conceded on the basis of such 
preliminary talks, and he might thereupon prepare himself to present. 
the Foreign Minister with new demands going beyond the earlier ones. 

The Foreign Minister mentioned that the reports of Minister 
Hencke and Ambassador Abetz indicated an increasingly overbearing 
attitude on the part of the French and the tendency to wangle a maxi- 
mum of concessions even before the political conversations are con- 
tinued. It is equally evident from the tone of the French complaints 
-about the deportations from Lorraine * that the French have forgotten 
their own conduct after the World War. 

The Foreign Minister requested me to bring this also to the atten- 
tion of Minister Hencke, which I shall do at once (omitting the 
reference to your note about the occupation costs*). 


Heil Hitler! 
With best regards, 
Yours, | Wirnt 


® See document No. 354 and footnote 2. 
“See, further, document No. 518. _ 


No. 473 
136/74512 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


BeEr.y, December 7, 1940. 
e.o. Pol. I 1487 g. Rs., 


General Jodl informed me that he will probably go to Madrid as 
soon as the news has been received from Canaris that the Spanish 
agree with the target date set by us. It will be his (Jodl’s) task to 
make arrangements for the necessary military operations. Canaris 
cannot do this. He (Jodl) ‘will also at the same time act as the officer 
enjoying the special confidence of the Fiihrer, whom Franco re- 
quested? He will travel in civilian clothes and with the passport of 
a Ministerialdirektor.- 

1 At a meeting with the top military leaders on Dec. 5 Hitler had decided to 
request of Franco that German troops cross into Spain on Jan. 10. See the 
draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht Op- 


erations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24,1941). See document No. 500. 
* See document No. 420. . 
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No. 474 
B19/B003900-01 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


No. 8 | Bertxy, December 7, 1940. 
Sratements or Lizurenant Cotonen Vettsens Recarpine Frntanp 


Lieutenant Colonel Veltjens called on me in order to report on his 
last trip to Finland: 


1) With regard to his statements to the Finnish military authori- 
ties concerning the Finnish attitude toward Russia in the Petsamo 
question, he had adhered strictly to the line approved by the Foreign 
Minister.1 The Finnish authorities had been grateful and extremely 
happy overthe statements, . . 

2) The arms contracts which he had concluded with the Finns 
some time ago had been fulfilled almost completely and without any 
friction. The Finns had also expressed additional wishes, especially 
for two or three batteries of long-range heavy artillery. He had not 
taken these matters up, so as not to anticipate the decision here. They 
were also hard to meet at the on time; in any case the discussion 
about them could be postponed until the pending contracts had been 
completely wound up. . 

3) Finns had frequently asked about the German attitude toward 
the various candidates for the impending election of a new Finnish 
State President, especially Field Marshal Mannerheim. With respect 
to Mannerheim ie had expressed himself to the effect that his election 
would probably be tantamount to a declaration of war on Russia, 
For the rest, he had merely stressed that Kivimaki was highly re- 
garded in Germany. 

4) Finnish military authorities had informed him confidentially of 
reports of the Finnish Air Attaché in London? on the effect achieved 
Py jie oe attacks there; these reports were of great interest to our 

uftwaffe, 


With reference to section 4) OKW will be requested to communi- 
cate the reports to the Foreign Ministry. I have informed Minister 
von Bliicher, moreover, of the statements of Lieutenant Colonel Velt- 
jens and asked him, with reference to the suggestion to that effect 
which he made when he was here recently, to obtain further reports of 
that kind from the Finnish Air Attaché in London, if necessary 
through the German Military Attaché in Helsinki’ and wire their 
content from time to time. 


Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary. 


Wren. 


* See document No. 411. 
* Cmdr. Holger Grondahl, Military, Naval, and Air Attaché, 1935-1941. 
* Col. Horst Réssing, German Military Attaché until October 1941. 
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[Eprrors’ Nore. The Norwegian Nasjonal Samling leaders, Quis- 
ling and Hagelin, visited Berlin during the period December 4-12, 
1940 (Reichskanzlei memorandum Rk. 18930 B of December 23, 1940: 
M225/M007718-19). General von Falkenhorst, Quisling, and Ter- 
boven were to meet with Hitler on December 7 (notes by Helmuth 
Greiner of the Records of Situation Conferences of the Defense 
Branch, Wehrmacht Operations Staff, August 8, 1940-June 25, 1941, 
typescript MS C-065 1, of the U.S. Army, Historical Division, Euro- 
pean Command, entry for December 7, 1940). 

No documentation on conferences which may have taken place be- 
tween Quisling and German officials during the course of this visit | 
has been found in the files. For a subsequent reference to such ne- 
gotiations, see the letter of Quisling to Lammers of March 10, 1941, in 
volume XIT of this series. ] 


No. 475 
84/62190-92 . 
The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


| Wasuineron, December 8, 1940—12: 31 a.m. 
No. 2662 of December 7 __ Received December 8—1:10 p.m. - 


For OKW, Foreign Department; 

For OKH, Attaché Department; 

For RLM, Attaché Group. ; 

Concerning the American armament industry. ’ 
- The tasks of the armament industry being built up in the United 
States of America are constantly expanding. In the future its output 
is to be divided equally between the American and the English armed 
forces. At the same time it is desired to strengthen the military 
striking power of China, the Netherlands Indies, Latin America, and 
possibly Greece, too, by delivery of war material to these countries. 
Moreover, the capacity of the English armament industry is con: 
stantly being reduced by air attacks and shipping losses, which adds 
to the increasing demands on the American armament industry. It 


* Another copy of this document from the file of Wiehl (4420/1084002-04) 
shows the following marginal notes with reference to thissentence: - s 

“Counselor Davidsen, This is news to me. Did we have earlier information 
about this? Wiehl].” 

“There has been information for considerable time and, as far as I remember, 
there have been also several reports of Herr Botticher to the effect that the 
English already have been receiving one half of the ‘output.’ It was also said 
in the reports that the American armed forces had opposed this ratio of dis- 
tribution and would oppose it even more strongly in the future, since otherwise 
the new 2 million-man Army could not be equipped in time and consequently 
could not be organized at all. Davidsen, Dec, 11.” . 
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is a question whether the Americans will soon be in a position to 
satisfy these large demands. 

The real weakness of the American armament industry lies in its 
limited productive capacity for war material and planes, especially 
engines. The weak points of the industry with respect to raw and 
semimanufactured materials are less important. The beginning of 
the build-up program of the armament industry was at first retarded 
by some unsolved problems, for instance, the depreciation and financ- 
ing of new plants, but after they were solved great activity developed. 
The mobilization of the great productive capacities of American pri- 
vate industry, especially the automobile industry, facilitated and 
speeded up the implementation of the program for the armament 
industry, but has not yet eliminated the lack of machine tools, skilled 
workers, engineers, and technical draftsmen. 

These bottlenecks, which cannot be quickly eliminated, constitute 
the greatest obstacles to getting the American armament industry 
under way and are therefore being attacked with all sorts of measures. 
For example, the production of machine tools is to be increased by 
means of new state and private shops, and their delivery to the arma- 
ment industry is to be expedited by export restrictions and preferen- 
tial handling before other orders. It is planned to shorten the train- 
ing period for skilled workers through accelerated courses. The 
far-reaching importance of the problem of engineers and draftsmen 
has been fully recognized only during the last few weeks in connection 
with the progressive development of the armament industry. A 
solution is still being sought. In the foreseeable future other measures 
may be expected, such as withdrawing machine tools and skilled 
workers from nonarmament plants, prohibiting freedom of movement, 
etc. Furthermore, it will soon prove necessary, for the sake of the 
armament industry, to introduce a certain restriction in the amount 
of materials vital to armament that is released for consumption. It 
is possible that American industry will be further mobilized through 
prohibition of strikes, control of wages and prices, and other measures. 
Whether their implementation will require that a government com- 
mittee or the defense committee be endowed with dictatorial powers 
remains to be seen. 

The scope of the armament industry now in the process of develop- 
ment is for the time being designed only for maintaining and sup- 
plying about 2 million men, leaving out of account some plants which. 
the British are building in the United States. The expansion of the 
air industry aims, to begin with, at a maximum monthly production of 
3,000 planes by the spring of 1942. With this armament industry the 
Americans cannot simultaneously meet in full the demands for war 
material from its own armed forces, England, Latin America, China, 
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and other countries, even though production greatly increases from 
the spring of 1941 on. An adjustment is necessary, especially with 
respect to the war material that will not be produced in sufficient 
amounts even after the spring of 1941, such as planes, explosives, 
combat cars, optical instruments, field and antiaircraft guns, etc. 
In all decisions the Americans must take these basic factors into 
account in order that the demands on the armament industry may not 
be still further increased by an undesired extension of the war. In- 
creasingly noticeable, too, are England’s heavy ship losses, which are 
to be alleviated by the release of American ships. It would hardly 
be possible to support England if the Americans should precipitate 
a conflict with Japan in the Far East or embark on some other over- 
seas venture making heavy demands on shipping space for the 
supplying of fleets, troops, etc. They will therefore probably try to 
protract the war until an armament industry has grown up which is 
able to meet the demands of American armament and to supply other 
countries, especially England. This goal can be attained only after a 
number of years and definitely not in 1941. 
Regarding special new difficulties of the air industry see my tele- 
gram No, 2661 of December 7 
Borricuer 
THoMsEN 


* Not printed (84/62188-89). 


“No. 476 
F5/0406 
The Director of the Legal Department to the Embassy in Spain 


: Telegram 
[No. 2994] # Bren, December 8, 1940. 
For the Ambassador personally. . 
The results of Admiral Canaris’ discussions with General Franco 
which you know and which were reported on by him today,? are in 


1 The telegram number is not legible on this copy. It is derived from the 
reply, document No. 479. — , ; 

3 Ganaris’ report has not been found. The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner 
‘in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 
1941) contains, however, the following relevant passages : 

‘December 8, 140. : 

“Admiral Canaris, the Chief, Foreign and Counterintelligence Branch, reports 
that, in conformity with the directive of December 4, he had most forcefully 
set forth to Generalissimo Franco in the evening of December 7 the necessity 
of Spain’s prompt entry into the war. Franco had replied that Spain could 
not enter the war on the deadline demanded by the Fihrer, because she was not 
prepared for this. The difficulties in the way were not 80 much military a8 
economic; food and all other necessities of life were lacking. The deliveries 
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flagrant contradiction to the Hendaye discussions and also in contra- 
diction to General Franco’s position reported by you recently regard- 
ing the results of the discussions which we had here with Serrano 
Sufier during his last visit in Germany. The Foreign Minister re- 
quests you to explain in detail by telegram how you account for this 
situation and what, according to your observations, lies at the bottom 
of it. The Foreign Minister requests you to refrain for the time 
being from again approaching Spanish statesmen. 

Gaus 





of foodstuffs by Germany did not aid very much, because the difficult transport 
conditions made distribution impossible. Added to this, Spain would lose the 
Canary Islands and her overseas possessions upon entry into the war. Even 
if the Canary Islands were sufficiently protected by artillery, they were unten- 
able due to lack of provisions, which would last for only 6 months. The 
Portuguese islands would certainly be occupied by the British. In conclusion, 
General Franco emphasized that his refusal took the interests of both sides 
into account. It was to be feared that, after the conquest of Gilbraltar, Spain 
would prove a heavy burden for the Axis Powers. He asked that the prepara- 
tions be continued as before with the necessary camouflage. 

“At the order of the Chief of the OKW, Admiral Canaris will be requested 
by telegraph at 1800 hours to ask General Franco for the nearest deadline for 
executing the attack on Gilbraltar.” 

“December 10, 1940. . 

“The Chief, Foreign and Counterintelligence Branch, answering the inquiry 
of December 8, reports that, in the discussion of December 7, he had repeatedly 
and urgently asked if General Franco were prepared to accept a new deadline 
for entrance into the war or could suggest an exact time limit for later. Gen- 
eral Franco replied that he could not fix such a deadline, since it depended upon 
the further economic development of Spain, which could not be perceived today, 
as well as on the future development of the war against England. General 
Franco made it clear that Spain could enter the war only when England was 
about ready to collapse. 

“Upon receipt of Admiral Canaris’ telegram, the Fiihrer decides that Opera- 
tion Felia is not to be carried through, since the necessary political prerequisites 
no longer exist. Reconnaissance which is in progress should be continued until 
conclusion, but such other preparations as have been started should be dis- 
continued. The batteries earmarked for reinforcing the defense of the Spanish 
islands and coasts are not to be delivered.” 


See document No. 479, 


No. 477 
¥F13/529-40; 
F14/212-15 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 
Bertin, December 8, 1940. 


Recorp oF THE CoNVERSATION BETWEEN THE FUHRER AND THE ITALIAN 
Awmassapor, ALFIERI, IN THE Presence oF THE Retcu Foreicn Min- 
IsTER, STATE Minister Dr, Meissner, Minister Dr. Scumipr, anp 
Cotone. ScoMuNDr 


Ambassador Alfieri first thanked the Fiihrer for the honor of this 
reception, with which he was resuming his work in Berlin after his 
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illness,’ and promised that he wotld devote himself to the tasks of the 
Axis in genuine friendship for Germany. The Duce had instructed 
him to convey his most cordial greetings to the Fithrer and to thank 
him especially for having at this very moment of political tension 
given him evidence of his solidarity and friendship. He had the 
special task of explaining to the Fiihrér the critical situation in Al- 
bania. Although the Duce knew that the Fiihrer was well informed, 
he nevertheless felt keenly the need of explaining to him how the offen- 
sive had come about. He had at the time received from his military 
_and political advisers very optimistic reports about the situation, 
which culminated in the assurance that the occupation of Greece © 
would be only a “military promenade.” Then, prior to the first offen- 
sive a meeting took place in the Palazzo Venezia between the Duce 
and the Commanders in Chief of the Army, Marshal Badoglio, Gen- 
eral Visconti Prasca, Governor-General Jacomoni, and other leaders.? 
There the plan drafted by General Visconti was discussed and unani- 
mously approved. At the conclusion of the meeting, the Duce, as was 
his custom—the Ambassador could confirm this from daily experience 
over a period of 5 years—had once again questioned the individual 
Army Commanders as to their needs and wishes. - As was his custom 
even in the Abyssinian campaign, he would have placed at their dis- 
posal four divisions if they had asked for two. He had been assured, 
however, that the Italian troops were sufficient. The offensive had 
hardly been begun, however, when, after a few initial successes, the 
numerical superiority of the Greek forces became evident.” The mass 
of the whole Greek Army had been concentrated on the Albanian 
front. Even two divisions which originally had been stationed on 
the Bulgarian front had been thrown into the Albanian front. In 
this extremely difficult situation a very unpleasant and very serious 
episode had occurred, which the Ambassador deeply regretted having 
toreport. Marshal Badoglio, who had fully approved Visconti’s plan 
in the Palazzo Venezia, had stated that it was to have been foreseen 
that it would not be possible to hold the positions. He had always 
made “well-founded objections” to Visconti’s plan and considered | 
that the difficulty of the situation was to be sought in the political 
element of the leadership. . 

The Duce had regretted this episode most deeply. He had known, 
to be sure, that Marshal Badoglio had an old passion for France and 
still cherished the hope that Italy would be able to come to an under- . 
‘standing with France. In any case, Badoglio had not had any appre- 


1 Alfieri, after an illness of some 3 months, had arrived in Berlin on Dec. 7 
and had been received that same day at 5:00 p. m. by Ribbentrop. No record of 
this conversation has been found in the files of the German Foreign Ministry, 
but cf. Dino Alfiert’s account in Due dittatori di fronte (Milan, 1948), p. 107, and, 
more particularly, Simoni, Berlino, ambasciata d'Italia, 1939-1948, pp. 187-188. 

*The reference is to the meeting of Oct. 15.. See document No. 191 and foot- 
note 3. 
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ciation for the Duce’s plan to form a single unit out of the political 
power and the military power. Since these views of Marshal Bado- 
glio had been attracting ever-widening circles in his milieu, the Mar- ~ 
shal himself had finally felt compelled to ask for his release. 

The Duce was not at the moment concerned with discovering the 
responsible persons, but all his efforts were now directed toward over- 
coming the difficulties that had arisen. Once again the Ambassador 
had been able, as in the difficult days in the autumn of 1935, to convince 
himself of the admirable calm of the Duce. If the Duce had, never- 
theless, instructed him (Alfieri) to ask the Fiihrer immediately for 
an audience, he had done so out of a spiritual and emotional need 
for comfort and understanding, and not to obtain from the Fihrer any 
concrete offers at the moment. , 

The situation was at the moment especially “critical and acute” for 
two reasons: | 

1) The Italian troops at the front faced superior forces of Greeks; 

2) The lines of communication between Italy and the front were 
restricted. By air an average of 600 to 800 soldiers (1,000 at most, 
however) could be transported daily. By sea only one ship, some- 
times two, could travel. Shipping was not in any way curtailed 
because of enemy submarines, the presence of which had, to be sure, 
been confirmed, but because of the fact that Durazzo, the harbor 
situated nearest to Brindisi, was only “so to speak” a harbor. The 
landing places were so narrow, the harbor itself and its surroundings 
already so congested with heavy material of all kinds—with trucks, 
tanks, and artillery—that at the most only two ships could be 
handled daily. An attempt had already been made to disembark 
the troops in the open sea at a distance of one kilometer from the 
harbor and transport them to the land on rafts and in sloops and 
boats. But this was made very difficult by the open sea. 

Sometimes it had been possible to transport 2,500 soldiers by air 
in 1 day. But this had been shown to result in a decrease in the 
efficiency of the troops, since they frequently could not be equipped 
properly, due to a lack of supplies. The battalions had been com- 
mitted on the front separately and by degrees, exactly as they 
arrived, and separately had been swallowed up by the enemy forces. 
The Italian losses were very considerable—which was apparent from 
the very fact that all the troop transport planes were returning home 
full of wounded. The reason the Italians had fallen back was 
explained by the lack of supplies, or rather the delay in the 
movement of supplies. They had occupied certain lines from 
which it was easier to organize resistance. The Greeks had suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the Italian lines in the direction of the 
Yugoslav border. They had then tried to envelop the Italian 
strategic concentration, but had been prevented from doing so. 

461889—60-——58 
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Last Wednesday (December 4, 1940), the day on which the Duce 
had taken Jeave of him, the situation had still been extremely criti- 
cal. The day before, however, and that morning, he, the Ambassa- 
_ dor, had already received very encouraging news. General Cavallero 
hoped to be able to hold the lines now occupied and to concentrate his 
troops on them. He was directing the movement of supplies by way 
of Durazzo and Valona and hoped to be able to begin the counter- 
attack shortly. On Wednesday, however, when the situation was not 
yet so favorable, the Duce had instructed him (Alfieri) to ask the 
.Fiihrer to hasten the accession of Yugoslavia to the Tripartite Pact. 
This would, in the opinion of the Duce, produce great unrest in the 
Balkans and be a serious warning to Greece. Greece would then be 
compelled to rush some units to the Yugoslav border, as a result of 
which the pressure on the Albanian front would immediately be 
lesssened. 

During the conversation, which Count Ciano naturally also at- 
tended, there had spontaneously occurred to the Duce a particular . 
thought, which he (Alfieri) wished to communicate, but which was 
to be neither a suggestion nor a request. Perhaps it was possible 
for the Fiihrer, so the Duce had thought, to hit upon a diversionary 
maneuver, possibly by bringing Bulgaria to a partial mobilization 
' merely for purposes of effect. In this way also the pressure on the 
front could be reduced. Another possibility of lessening this pressure 
he (the Ambassador) -had already presented to the Reich Foreign 
Minister the day before. It might be possible, namely, by means of 
_ a Sournalistic indiscretion” to start a rumor abroad that Germany 
was concentrating rather large numbers of troops in Rumania. All 
this would, in the opinion of the Duce, contribute to relieving the 
pressure and splitting the enemy forces. These were, however, only 
two hypotheses that had come up during the conversation, which he 
wished to communicate only for information; his real, specific mis- 
sion was to request the Fiihrer to bring about a speedy accession of 
Yugoslavia to the Tripartite Pact. 

The Duce moreover thanked the Fihrer for the 50 transport planes 
promised, of which two had already arrived at Foggia. He requested 
that their delivery be expedited and, if possible, their number be in- 
creased. The Duce had dispatched him with the words that, no 
matter what decision the Fiihrer made, he thanked him in any case 
for standing by his side in a spirit of friendship at this difficult mo- 
ment and for getting into direct contact with him. 

The Fihrer replied to the statements of the Italian Ambassador 
first of all by expressing his deepest sympathy for the difficulty mm 
which the Duce found himself at the moment. He had, to be sure, 
foreseen that it had to happen that way, but in October had still hoped 
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to be able to advise the Duce in time about his doubts, reservations, and 
proposals. Shortly before the offensive he had also sent General 
Rintelen to General Roatta to ask if some such thing were now really 
planned, but had received the answer “no”.* It had been clear even 
then that without an immediate occupation of Crete—even with an 
Italian success on the Albanian-Greek front—the undertaking would 
be a military mistake: the harbors of southern and central Italy 
would then come within range of the British bombers; also the oil 
region of Ploesti, which was so important for Italy. Furthermore, 
the transport of oil by way of Corinth, which had just begun, would 
be blocked off. But unfortunately he had not been able to inform 
the Duce about this in time. . 

The present situation was exceedingly serious. Spain was hestitat- 
ing; France was becoming refractory; and Bulgaria was even more 
fearful than before of committing herself, even if only aaa 
A mobilization was quite out of the question. 

Here the Reich Foreign Minister interposed that Bulgaria was even 
demobilizing, since she was now on the point of coming to an agree- 
ment with the Turks. 

Yugoslavia, continued the Fiihrer, was cool in her attitude and 
had not permitted the transportation of trucks.* To be sure, a reply 
had arrived that day saying that she (Yugoslavia) did not wish to 
break off the discussion about adherence to the Tripartite Pact.® 

The important thing now was above all to bring order immediately 
to the front itself by using barbaric means, such as by the shooting 
of generals and colonels who abandoned their positions and by the 
decimation of troops. Then the problem of supply had to be solved 
thoroughly. To that end the transportation of troops and of ma- 
terial were to be basically separated. The soldiers had to be trans- 
ported in planes and in small boats of all kinds, which could land 
anywhere, and were not to be dispersed, but sent into action on the 
battlefields in fairly large units. The material, on the other hand, 
had to be transported to the harbors in larger ships and from there 
conveyed immediately to the troops. The Italian Air Force must 
definitely stop bombing numerous targets, such as Corfu, Malta, etc., 
etc., at the same time, and concentrate all efforts on the front. And 
as for the German transport squadron, its entry into action depended 
not so much on its dispatch from Germany, but rather on the Italian 
ground organization in Albania. How many machines could be dis- 
patched per day depended, not on the take-off ports, but on the land- 


® See documents Nos, 225 and 252. 
* See document No. 465. 
* See document No, 467. 
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ing places. The Italians would receive further relief from the cir- 
cumstance that Field Marshal Milch had reached an agreement with 
the Italian Command about the dispatch of the Italian planes. 

Still the situation continues serious. For it had to be realized that 
decisive help could not be given before March because of the 
weather. For that reason alone, the Italian offensive precisely at this 
season was incomprehexsible to him. But the initial assembly of 
the Germans required this much time also. The difficulties of trans- 
portation in the Balkan countries—poorly equipped with railroads— 
were tremendous; bridges would first have to be put up for tanks 
and heavy artillery, and there were other problems. To be sure, he 
had already started to build up an army in Rumania, and he hoped 
to be able to hold this Balkan position. But the important thing was 
to raise the morale of the Italian troops. For that purpose there was 
need for a man with “iron nerves and barbaric determination,” who, 
furthermore, would not shrink from serious measures and would, 
above all, mete out exemplary punishment to the elements responsible 
for the retreat of the Italians. - 

The Fiibrer then turned briefly to the Reich Foreign Minister and 
agreed with him that it would probably be best if he met with the 
Duce as soon as possible—most suitably at the Obersalzberg, because” 
his maps and other military documents were most conveniently avail- 
able there; but, in case the Duce so preferred, then at the Brenner 
Pass. 

Alfieri replied to the statements of the Fiihrer that it had not been 
his intention in any way to paint the situation of Italy as desperate. 
On the contrary, the present phase of developments was regarded as a 
brief episode. The Duce had been perfectly calm, confident, and 
cheerful at the time of the last. conversation with him. He was con- 
- vinced with mathematical certainty that in the end the Italians would 
whip the Greeks thoroughly. Since the Duce had, however, believed 
that the affair, if much protracted, would necessarily also interest the 
Axis partner, he had instructed him to inform the Fiihrer about 
everything. The proposed meeting would undoubtedly get the un- 
qualified approval of the Duce. He (Alfieri) was only wondering 
if it was possible at the moment, since he knew that there had been 
talk of an imminent departure of the Duce for Albania. He could 
not say at present how an immediate departure of the Duce for Ger- 
- many would be interpreted. In any case he would inform the Duce 
immediately. 

The Fuhrer remarked that he regarded the idea of a flight to the 
front by the Duce as splendid. To be sure, its execution would mean ~ 
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a frightful danger for the Duce, and everything would have to be 
done to avoid a catastrophe, es 

December 10, 1940, was envisaged as the date for the meeting.’ 

Continuing, Alfieri again emphasized that the latest reports from 
the Greek-Albanian front were much more hopeful than on Wednes- 
day. And the Duce would also agree that Draconian measures had 
to be adopted. The Duce had always shown his determination to 
resort to them during the Abyssinian campaign. He would not shrink | 
from any means of restoring order on the Greek front, and had al- 
ready had several commanders court-martialed. However, it also 
had to be borne in mind that the slight resistance which some units 
had offered was to be attributed to the numerical superiority of the 
Greeks, who were twice as strong as the Italians, and then to the fact 
that the Italian soldiers had already endured cold and privations for 
over a month. This was not to justify the conduct of these officers 
and men, but only to explain it. 3 

In conclusion, Ambassador Alfieri, by means of his maps, explained 
briefly the situation and the front line in the Albanian-Greek theater 
of war. The Fibrer in turn outlined a few plans, but refrained, until 
such time as the Duce and the Italian military experts should be pres- 
ent, from making more detailed statements, and especially from re- 
porting on the German experiences during the occupation of Norway. 

Noack ® 





*The word “ungeheuere” was crossed out in the original. 

"No record of the Italian reply to this proposal for a Hitler-Mussolini meeting 
has been found in the papers of the German Foreign Ministry, but. among 
the Italian papers captured by the Germans and translated into German (see 
document No. 221, footnote 4) was a minute dated Dec. 8, 1940, containing the 
following passages: 

“With reference to telegram No. 2213 from the Royal Embassy in Berlin 
[cf. Dino Alfieri, Due dittatori di fronte, pp. 108-109], at the direction of the 
Duce, Ambassador Alfieri was given instructions by telephone to give to the 
Fuhrer an urgent communication containing the following points: 

“(1) Mussolini could not leave Rome at this time because he had to 
make the appointments to the new Armed Forces General Staff and to the 
General Staffs of the Army and Navy following the recent changing of 
the guard; 

“(2) Current important and comprehensive military operations made it 
inadvisable for the Duce to leave Italy at present; 

“(3) The Duce would welcome any measure which Germany could take 
to hasten Yugoslavia’s adherence to the Tripartite Pact; 

“(4) The Duce was not requesting any military aid other than the dis- 
patch of the 50 German transport planes to Italy; 

“(5) The Duce thanked the Fihrer for the invitation to a meeting, and 
he thought it would be very useful to hold it later in the month (December) ; 

“(6) The Duce will answer the Fiihrer’s last letter tomorrow.’ 


’ *The document is countersigned by Schmidt. 
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No. 478 
1218/332519 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Hungary 
Telegram | 


No. 1207 Bertin, December 9, 1940—1: 35 p.m. 
m Pol, IV 4038 + II. 


With reference to your telegram No. 833 of December 5.3 
Please tell the Hungarian Foreign Minister, in reply to his inquiry 
regarding possible suggestions by the Reich Government concerning 
the planned Hungarian-Yugoslay agreement, that in our opinion the 
draft contained everything that has to be said in this case. We there- 
fore had no additional suggestions to make. 
RiTBBENTROP 





* Pol. IV 4088 (1213/832516-18) was telegram No. 833 of Dec. 5 from Budapest 
reporting that Csiky would visit Belgrade between Dec. 10 and 15 and forward- 
ing the draft text of the planned Hungarian-Yugoslav agreement. This telegram 
also reported that Csiky would be glad to receive suggestions by the Reich 
Government regarding the agreement. Csfky noted that his visit to Belgrade 
and conclusion of the agreement would provide the Yugoslav Government with 
diplomatie success. This would be “in accordance with a remark dropped by 
the Fiihrer in Vienna that in view of the Communist and pan-Slavie propaganda 
in Yugoslavia, it was advisable to strengthen the present regime there.” 


No. 479 


186/74515-16 


The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


= Telegram 
MOST URGENT Maprw, December 9, 1940—1: 54 p. m. 
TOP SECRET Received December 9—10: 30 p. m. 


No, 4215 of December 9 

Your telegram No. 2224 of November [December] 8+ was already 
answered by my telegram No. 4209 of November [December] ~92 
When I spoke in this telegram of the atmosphere in “domestic 
politics” I wanted to indicate the following: 

According to my information, which entirely sienennds with 
Canaris’ impressions from his conversations with Franco and Vigén, 
remonstrances by a number of influential generals have aroused in 
Franco the fear that the conflict of personalities and issues between 


Document No. 476. 

'® In this telegram 4209 of Dec. 9 (186/74514) Stohrer reported that the growing 
famine, which had taken precedence over all other questions in Spain including 
the question of entrance into the war, accounted for the reply given on Dec. 7 to 
Canaris. 
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S. Sufier and the military could become an acute danger for the.regime 
if the grave misgivings of these generals toward immediate entry into 
the war, mainly on economic though also on military grounds, are not 
given heed. The attitude of the generals by no means signifies an 
unfriendly act toward us. Most of the generals desire a war on Ger- 
many’s side in order to fulfill the national aspirations. Rather, their 
evaluation of the situation corresponds more with reality than does 
the opinion which the rather isolated Generalissimo and the Foreign 
Minister, who is at odds with the military, seem to have had heretofore; 
the scarcity of foodstuffs has really become quite disastrous in recent 
weeks. The fact that this was not foreseen in its entirety is due to the 
lack of any reliable statistics and organization, as well as widespread 
corruption. 

I intentionally refrained from giving full expression to these 
thoughts in the previous telegram because I wanted to obtain more 
details on the subject in a conversation with the Foreign Minister. 
In view of the instruction in the telegram referred to, however, I 
shall not speak to the Minister on the matter until further notice. . 

SToHRER 


* See document No. 476. 


No. 480 


8567/H023631 
The Ministerin Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 2264 of December 9 Bucuarest, December 9, 1940—9: 00 p. m. 
Received December 9—12: 00 midnight. 

: Pol. IV 4079. 

Foreign Minister Sturdza asked me about the significance of the 
trip of the Hungarian Foreign Minister to Belgrade: His Ministers 
in Budapest and Belgrade both report that Count Csiky had gone to 
Belgrade in agreement with Berlin in order to draw Yugoslavia more 
closely toward a Central European policy; they wondered, however, 
why the Reich made use of Hungarian mediation, when direct, nego- 
tiations would surely be more to the purpose. For this reason the 
interpretation had also been advanced that Hungary was off on her 
own. J explained that I was without instructions, but that the latter 
was out of the question. We did not speak about the Hungarian 


wishes for obtaining the area of the Hungarian minority in Yugo- 
slavia. 


* See document No. 478, footnote i. 
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' I should be grateful for instructions for the guidance of my con- 
versations.? 
_ Fasatcros 


* Senior Counselor Sonnleithner of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat informed 
the Foreign Ministry on Dec. 10 that Ribbentrop desired Csdky’s journey to 
Belgrade to be referred to as “a purely Hungarian matter” (3567/023632). 
See document No. 514. 


: No. 481 
647/255219-22 ° 
M emorandum by the Head of Politioal Division VI I ee 


Pol. VIL 3862 g. 


Barrer 3 FOR THE CONFERENCE IN THE OFFICE OF THE STaTe Secuzrany oN 
Decemser 9, 1940 


German Policy in Arabia 
I. Even before and after the outbreak of the war, Germany saw 
in Arab nationalism her natural ally, while Italy finds the latter 
irksome, as it plainly appeared for the first time on the occasion of the 
visit of the secretary of the Mufti. Rome informed us that the rec- 
ognition in writing of the independence of the Arab countries and of 
’ their right to form a union was out of the question for Italy ; she would 
take care not to go so far because the Arabs were too weak and in- 
experienced? All the statements heretofore made in the press and on 
_the radio were merely propaganda, 

IT. The line of German policy has been determined so as to give Italy 
in principle the absolute lead politically in the Arab area. On October 
18, therefore, in conformity with Italy’s wish, we issued only an oral 
statement. to the effect that we were watching with interest the 
struggle of the Arabs for independence and would continue to sympa- 
thize with their efforts to achieve freedom The publication of this 
statement in the press took place subsequently on December 5. 

The present situation 

The sources available to us—agents, Arab liaison people, interespted 
messages, reports from the Embassy and Military Attaché in Ankara, 
and the reporting by Lieutenant Roser*—show the situation in the 
Arab area becoming increasingly tense, particularly i in Syria and Iraq. 

- Syria 

1. Antipathy of the Arabs toward the Italians; they prefer the alien 
rule of the English. 


: The file copy bears no date. 

? See documents Nos. 57 and 58. 

* See document No. 190 and footnote 4. 

* Representative of the Abwehr on the Armistice Commisston in Syria. 
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2. Disappointment of the Arabs over the reserve of the Germans on 
the Armistice Commission. The feeling of having been sold out by 
them to Italy. 

3. Growth of the de Gaulle movement, probable arrival of General 
Catroux. 

4, English activity in Syria. Further pursuit of the prewar plan 
for the formation of a Greater Syrian empire consisting of Syria, 
Palestine, Transjordan, under Emir Abdullah. Incitement of the 
Druses. Putting into circulation of newly minted gold-sterling. 

5. Desire of the English to protect rail communication from Basra. 
and Palestine via Syria to Turkey. 

6. Concentration of Australian troops on the Palestinian border. 

7. Desire of the Italian delegation in Beirut to see us in Syria 
because they consider their situation untenable. 

Iraq 

8. The oral statement by the Axis is a inadequate as a political instru- 
ment for the Iraq Minister President. 

9. The English are in contact with the Arab cosainitatee formed i in 
Baghdad and are making promises to it. 

10. Note in the nature of an ultimatum from the British Ambas- 
sador ® to Gaylani,® from which it follows that the English are appar- 
ently well informed about all that goes on between the Arabs and the 
Axis and are getting poised for the counterblow. 

11. Presumable inability of the Iraq Army to defend itself against. 
the English. Untenable position of the Gaylani Cabinet. Threatened 
blockade of the ports and embargo on petroleum imports. Rupture to 
be feared in Iraq-Italian relations. 

12. Despite Gaylani’s express request, the Italians do not inform us. 
at all of the reports of their Minister in Baghdad. 

13. Decline in morale in view of the events in Albania and Taranto.” 
Complete loss of prestige of the Italians. At the same time stepping 
up of English activity. 

14. Apparently hopeless situation in the Dodecanese; capitulation 
there within the near future does not appear to be impossible. 

Palestine 

15. Conditions are entirely peaceful. Jewish-Arab conflict is no 
longer apparent. The people are in need of tranquillity. The 
achievements of the Italian Air Force are apparently minimal. 


"Sir Basil Newton. 
*Cf. Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq (London, New York, Toronto, 1951), 
pp. 166-167. 


"By a night air raid on Nov. 11, 1940, the British severely dama; f Ital: 
6 battleships. y ged 3 of Italy’s 
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Saudi Arabia — 

16. The letter from the King’s Councilor, Khalid al Hud, testifies 
plainly to the King’s mistrust of German policy. It is openly asked 
whether the statements made by the Fiihrer before the outbreak of the 
war ®° were propaganda and whether Arabia in the future also had to 
expect domination and oppression from the European nations. 

_ Egypt 

17. The country is entirely in English hands and is occupied by at 
least 175,000 men, consisting of English, Australian, New Zealand, and 
Indian troops. The latter, though Mohammedans, are to be con- 
sidered reliable. The older officials and rich families are for the most 
part pro-English, the younger officials and officers of the insignificant — 
Egyptian Army probably pro-German. The lower classes are not in- 
terested in politics. The goal of Egyptian policy is to keep the coun- 
try out of war and preserve its outward independence. Resistance 
: through internal strength seems hopeless. _ - 

Conclusion 

I. In any case, the national, military, cultural, and state-building 
forces of the Arabs should not be overestimated. We have no reason 
at all to be sentimental about these people who are basically anti- 
European and torn by religious, family, and tribal differences. But 
the Arabs, as inhabitants of the land-bridge and routes leading to 
southern and eastern Asia as well as to East Africa, and as the fore- 
most representatives of Islam in the world are a tremendously impor- 
tant power factor. Germany must not jeopardize her great prestige 
here if she does not wish to suffer most severe reverses for a long time 
to come. . 

II. The activity of the English and de Gaullists, the defeats of the 
Italians, and disappointment with Germany could result in a defection 
of the Arabs to the side of the English, which is bound to affect de- 
cisively the conduct of the war in the eastern Mediterranean in a way 
that is detrimental to us, and may perhaps even create a disastrous 
situation in the whole of North Africa. 

III. Without basically giving up the principle of Italian precedence 
in the Arabian area, it is possible, in the interest of assuring an ap- 
propriate, efficient conduct of the war, to demand that the German 
military and political authorities establish liaison with those of the 
Italians; the task would be to plan measures whereby the reverses that 
threaten j in the Arab area may be avoided. 

Proposals 

1, A written declaration in which tis ree as well as the ee 
are assured political freedom and self-determination. 


8 Not found. ~ There is, however, in the files a letter of Nov. 30 from Woer- 
mann to Khalid al Hud which might be the reply to that letter (647/255162-65). 
* See vol. vi of this series, document No. 541. 
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2. The dispatching of a German Armistice delegation to Syria with 
suitable military and diplomatic personnel and persons acquainted 
with the country. 

3. This delegation must collaborate with the Italian delegation and 
with Dentz, the new High Commissioner for Syria, in paralyzing at 
once English and de Gaullist activity and in getting rid of the un- 
reliable officials of the present High Commissioner. . 

4, Since a reversion to prewar conditions (constitution) does not 
seem feasible in Syria, a committee must be formed of Arab national- 
ists, which would take the place of the former Syrian Government, 
but could then also become the first exponent of the establishment of 
an independent Greater Syrian state to include Palestine and parts 
of Transjordan, along with abolition of the League of Nations 
mandate. 

5. The sympathies of Ibn Saud could perhaps be secured by prom- 
ising that the territories of ‘Aqaba and Ma‘an, now belonging to 
Transjordan and always desired by him, as well as the strip of land 
situated to the east of them would be ceded to him after the close of 
the war. 

6. In general, the Arab world could be promised a solution of the 
Jewish question that it would find tolerable. As a result of this and 
the suggestion of the possibility of creating a Greater Syrian state, 
very great difficulties would probably arise for the English in 
Palestine. 

The suggestion for constructive solutions after the war cannot come 
from the conference table, but would have to be the result of a close 
contact with the Italians and the Arabs, as well as of an exhaustive 
study of conditions by the German Armistice Commission in Beirut. 
The execution of only some of these proposals would profoundly stir 
up the entire Arab world (presumably North Africa also) and prob- 
ably take the wind out of the sails of England and of de Gaulle. 

MELCHERS 


No. 482 


83/61608-10 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Bertin, December 9, 1940. 

Minister Cosmelli informed me today of two reports from the 

Italian Minister at Baghdad + regarding the very tense situation in 
Iraq. 

I. The first report dated back to November 28. It had arrived in 

Rome with delay. Minister Gabbrielli reported that the British 

Ambassador at Baghdad had complained in a note that the attitude 


‘Luigi Gabbrielli. 
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of the Iraq Government was pro-Axis and anti-British, that Iraq 
had resumed relations with Italy and that talks were now in progress 
regarding the resumption of relations with Germany and, finally, that 
telegraphic communications with Italy and Germany had been re- 
stored. The British Ambassador demanded in the form of an 
ultimatum the elimination of the points of grievance. A session 
of the Cabinet then took place, at which it was decided to reject 
the demands. So oe 
At this stage Minister President Gaylani asked the Italian Minister 

whether this English maneuver against Iraq could not be denounced 
over the Bari and Berlin radios in the Arabic language and in this 
- way the will of the people to pursue a policy of resistance to England 
be strengthened. In these radio broadeasts, according to the wishes 
of Minister President Gaylani, his own resistance should be especially . 
emphasized and it should be said that, this resistance was based on 
trust in the Axis Powers because these had declared that they wished 
to respect the integrity and independence of Arabia. (Signor Cosmelli 
said that the decoding of this sentence was not quite clear.) The 
Italian Minister countered with the question whether Gaylani’s po- 
sition would not actually be made more difficult by such broadcasts. 
The Minister President denied this and continued to insist that these 
broadcasts take place. : 
_ Signor Cosmelli stated that the Italian Government had no objection 
to such broadcasts, but would like to proceed in accord with Berlin. 
-It therefore asked that we take a position in the matter. 

If. In a further report of the beginning of December, the Italian 
Minister at Baghdad stated that the Minister President had rejected 
the British note. The reaction of the British Ambassador to this had 
been serious. In a conversation he had threatened that payments for 
oil would be stopped, that a credit of 57 million pounds (?) would 

- be blocked, and the port of Basra blockaded in order to cut off trade, 
and he had also spoken of further military measures. (Signor 
~ Cosmelli repeated in this connection that the decoding of the two 
telegrams was not quite clear in some places.) Minister President 
‘Gaylani thereupon again conferred with the Italian Minister. He 
had said that only four of the Iraq divisions were backing him. 
Armaments were in quite a bad state.. Iraq could at best resist for 
only 1 to 2 months. There was a shortage of ammunition. Anti- 
aircraft guns and armored cars were available only in inadequate 
quantities. The Minister President had then asked for German and 
Italian assistance, which was to consist particularly of the following: 


The purchase of Iraq goods (particularly wool, barley (?) and 
dates), in place of payment. 

The granting of credits (?). : = 

Military assistance through the delivery of arms and ammunition, 
regarding which the Minister President has reserved detailed 
estimates. 
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Minister Cosmelli added that the Italian Embassy was instructed 
to present these requests of the Iraq Minister President in Berlin. 
The Italian Government saw great practical difficulties in the way 
of rendering assistance to Iraq. If Gaylani should be strengthened 
in his determination to resist and then remained without effective 
assistance, a thoroughly undesirable condition would arise. The 
Italian Government asked to be informed of the German view. 

III. From a confidential source we also have supplementary re- 
ports which the Italian Embassy has thus far not communicated to 
us. According to these reports, the English banks have already been 
instructed to refuse credits to the Government of Iraq. Furthermore, . 
Minister President Gaylani has most urgently requested a reply from - 
the Axis Powers regarding financial and military aid. 

IV. Suggestions for further handling of the matter will follow. 

WorrmMann 


No. 483 


191/138686 : 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Bertin, December 9, 1940. 

As directed, I informed Minister Cosmelli today with reference to 

his inquiry of December 41 regarding the question of the recognition 

of Wang Ching-wei that in the opinion of the Foreign Minister no 

steps toward the recognition of Wang Ching-wei’s government should 
be taken for the time being. 


Worrmann 


* According to a Woermann memorandum of Dec. 4 (191/138683), Cosmelli 
had inquired whether Germany shared the view of the Italian Government that 
matters should not be precipitated in the Far East since the goal there-was a 
pacification in which Chiang Kai-shek would participate. 


No. 484 


216/147637 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 876 Berwin, December 9, 1940. 
I received the Thai Minister of State, Montri, this afternoon before 

he left for Rome, and told him approximately the following as our 

view in the Thailand-Indochina question :* : 


* The next two paragraphs were taken verbatim from a memorandum of Dec. 
7 in which Woermann had dealt at some length with Montri’s visit and had 
made the suggestion that he be received by Weizsiicker (216/147631-33). 
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Since Japan has undertaken the role of mediator, one should first 
await the results of this Japanese action. 

Like Japan, we did not want any solution by force at the present 
time, It was in our interest to protect the French colonial empire 
from shocks. We would be in agreement with any solution which 
Thailand would reach with France directly or through Japanese 
mediation, and we recognized in principle that Thailand had a claim 
to certain frontier rectifications. 

The Thai Minister received what I told him with understanding, 
but nevertheless seemed to have certain doubts that developments 
would proceed entirely peaceably. 

There was no difficulty in diverting the conversation to Thailand’s 
claims on Burma. I encouraged M. Montri in this regard. 

‘T also told M. Montri that the Reich Foreign Minister would be 
glad to receive him after his return from Rome, and for my part in- 
vited him to a luncheon on December 19.? 

WezsickER 

"In telegram No. 1838 of Dec. 11 (2281/480799-800) Woermann informed the 
Embassy in Rome of Weizsiicker’s conversation with Montri who had left for 
Rome on Dec. 9. On Dec. 17 Mackensen reported in telegram No. 2313 (2281/- 
480807) that Montri had been received by Ciano who “took substantially the . 
same position as the State Secretary.” After Montri had returned to Berlin, 
the Embassy in Rome was informed by Rintelen in telegram No. 78 of Jan. 14, 
1941 (2281/480808-09), that Weizsiicker had once more on Jan. 9 explained to - 
Montri the German position. In so doing, Weizsicker took into account that the 


situation had changed inasmuch as the French Government had meanwhile re- 
jected Japanese mediation in the conflict with Thailand over Indochina. 


No. 485 
91/100469-70 
The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Dusix, December 10, 1940. 
No. 802 of December 9 Received December 10—12: 40 p.m. 


In my latest talk with him, Mr. Walshe stated more definitely than 
in the preceding talk that he thought a British attack unlikely at the 
_present time and that the English would, if ever, launch it only as an 
act of desperation; but the moment for that had not yet arrived. In 
the case of Churchill there was always the danger of a sudden, reck- 
less move, but otherwise the following factors would for the time being 
continue to operate against any violent British intervention in 
Ireland : 

1. Violent action. against Ireland would be met by the strongest 
possible Irish resistance, which would be most bothersome to the Eng- 
lish at this time. The latter could no longer have any doubt on that 
score, 
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2, Also, England’s desire to have control over Ireland again after 
conclusion of the peace would hardly be brought nearer fulfillment 
by an act of violence; such an act would on the contrary drive Ireland 
again into irreconcilable hostility against England with the house 
search difficulties known from historical experience. 

3. Above all, the vigorous activity of the Irish-American commu- 
nity since Churchill’s thrust regarding the Irish ports in the House of 
Commons?! had once more demonstrated to the English that the 
reaction of the Irish-Americans in the United States would be violent. 
and effective. That was a reaction which England could not afford 
to risk for the time being. I should like to add here by way of explana- 
tion that the Irish-American community is reported to be increasingly 
organizing itself for vigorous action in the event that Irish neutrality 
should be violated by the belligerents; at the moment one proceeds on 
the assumption of the threat from Britain which has been revealed. 
The Irish Minister in Washington ? appears to be lending strong sup- 
port to this movement, also by his actions in public. As regards the 
danger of any imminent British attack, several other talks which I had 
with observers competent to evaluate matters during these past days 
also produced the impression that the situation as a whole is for the 
moment being viewed with greater calm. 





Hemrent 
1 See document No. 300, footnote 1, 
* Robert Brennen. 
No. 486 
685/242809-11 


Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Berwr, December 10, 1940. 

The Bulgarian Minister called on me today and broached several 
questions, which, I told him, were exclusively handled by the Foreign 
Minister himself, so that I could do no more than listen to him and 
forward his communications: 

1, He recapitulated the various Soviet proposals to Bulgaria and 
then spoke of the latest conversation of the Soviet Minister in Sofia 
with the Bulgarian Foreign Minister. M. Draganov described this 
conversation, partly at variance with the report of our Minister in 
Sofia (telegram No. 604 of December 7 1), as follows: 

_ The Soviet Minister had stated that the Soviet Government re- 
jected the arguments which Bulgaria had advanced against conclu- 
sion of a pact with the Soviet Union. Besides, it was not impossible 


Scammed 


* Document No. 468. 
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that. Turkey might attack Bulgaria, e.g., in the event that Bulgaris 
should join the Tripartite Pact. In that event it was also possible 
that England might attack Bulgaria. Bulgaria would be protectec 
against that if she had the assurance of Soviet Russia’s assistance.. 
The proposed pact therefore did not expose Bulgaria to any danger: 
of war. If Bulgaria were to join the Tripartite Pact, it would be: 
proof that she no longer adhered to the course of neutrality. She: 
could as a result become involved in war with the other group. But 
even with accession to the Tripartite Pact, conclusion of a pact with 
the Soviet Union would still be useful for Bulgaria. 

M. Draganov added that Bulgaria, now as in the past, held the 
view that she had no need for a pact with the Soviet Union and that 
she would join the Tripartite Pact at the appropriate moment. He 
was instructed to request our advice regarding the reply to the Soviet 
démarche and especially to ascertain Germany’s views with respect 
to the argument that accession to the Tripartite Pact was compatible 
with conclusion of a pact with the Soviet: Union. 

2. The Minister mentioned that he had read to the Fiihrer at the 
second reception the text of the Soviet proposals? and of the Bul- 
garian reply,’ and that he had subsequently transmitted these texts 
to the Fihrer through State Minister Meissner. He begs that the 
Foreign Minister should not feel that he had been bypassed by this 
procedure. The background of this development was that the Fiihrer 
had asked King Boris to send him the reply by a man who had his 
trust. The King then designated for this role not the Bulgarian 
Minister in Berlin, but M. Draganov. He had thus discharged this 
commission not in his capacity of Bulgarian Minister but as the 

‘King’s personal emissary, a position he had held for 18 years. — 

3. M. Draganov wanted to know how the talks with Yugoslavia 
were developing. I told him that I had no information. The Minister 
then said that the Fiihrer had asked him at the first conversation 
how talks between the Axis Powers and Yugoslavia would be received 
in Bulgaria.* Without having instructions, he had immediately re- 
plied in a positive manner, and in the second conversation he had con- 
firmed this reply in accordance with instructions. He had at the same 
time, however, pointed to the importance of the Macedonian question 
for Bulgaria, and he wanted to repeat this also here in the Foreign 

istry. Macedonia had a Bulgarian population of 1,000,000, and 
there were 500,000 refugees from Macedonia in Bulgaria. Every- 
thing concerning Macedonia agitated Bulgarian public opinion. 
There were rumors that Salonika was to be given to Yugoslavia. All 


7 Document No. 438, uclesure: 
* See ibid., footnote 4. 
* See document No. 384. 
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questions could be discussed later in a general settlement. If the 
Macedonian question and the question of Salonika were brought up 
now, it would make the position of the Bulgarian Government ex- 
tremely difficult. 

4. The Minister wanted to recapitulate the reasons why Bulgaria 
could not officially join the Tripartite Pact at this time. He once 
more advanced the argument that Turkey would in that case go to 
war with Bulgaria, as Turkey herself had given to understand. I re- 
plied that I did not think so at all and closed the conversation on 
the subject with the remark that he was sufficiently familiar, after all, 
with the view taken by the Foreign Minister. 

Although the Minister, when asked again, stated positively that 
his request for German advice on the subject of point 1 of this memo- 
randum was made on instruction from his Government, my impres- 
sion, supported also by information from confidential sources, is that 
he acted without instructions. 

I recommend that only if M. Draganov reverts to the subject, 
should he be given a reply; namely, that the question of the compati- 
bility of accession to the Tripartite Pact with a pact with the Soviet 
Union could not arise at all since, as the Minister had said himself, 
Bulgaria had no desire of concluding such a pact with the Soviet 
Union. 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary. 


‘WorERMANN 


No. 487 
8589/E602774 


Fihrer’s Directive 


CHEFSACHE Bertin, December 10, 1940. 
The Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
WFSt/Abt. L (IL) No. 33 392/40 g.K.Chefs 

By officer only 


Subject : Commitment of German air units from Italy. 
(“Special Operation Mediterranean”) 


On the basis of the agreements with our allies, German air units in 
the strength of about one wing are to be committed as soon as possible 
from South Italian soil to the battle in the Mediterranean (for a 
limited time). 

Their most important task is to combat the English fleet, primarily 
in the harbor of Alexandria, as well as the enemy shipping through 


* See documents Nos. 452 and 460. 
461889—€0—-59 
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the Suez Canal and through the narrows between Sicily and the North 
African coast. 

The critical situation in the Mediterranean may also, however, 
make necessary a commitment in the Ionian or Aegean Sea. The 
commitment should, therefore, be made in agreement with the Italian 
High Command. 

As Germany is not at war with Greece, there should for the present 
be no operations which are directed unmistakably against Greece. 


Avotr Hirter 
No. 488 
8589/E602776-79 
Fihrer’s Directive 
CHEFSACHE Fiuerr’s Heapquarrers, December 10, 1940. 


The Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
OKW/WESt/Abt. L.No. 33 400/40 g.K.Chefsache 
By officer only 


Drmectrve No. 19: Orrrarion Arrma 


1. In the event that a secession movement should get under way in 
the portions of the French colonial empire now dominated by General 
Weygand, preparations are to be made for the speedy occupation of the 
still unoccupied area of metropolitan France (Operation Atéa). At 
the same time it will then be necessary to secure the French home fleet 
and the portions of the French Air Force that are in home airports, or 
at least to prevent their defection to the enemy’s side. - 

The preparations are to be camouflaged in order to avoid alarming 
the French, both in the military and political interest. 





- 7 The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 1941) contains the following passage for 
pr 8 with reference to information given to Warlimont by Keitel: 

. On the other hand, reports have been received which indicated anew the 
ze of General Weygand and, in that connection, the uncertainty of the 
development of the situation in North and West Africa. 

“If these reports should prove to be true and if the defection of General Wey- 
gand and of the North and West African possessions of France from the Pétain 
Government should occur, the Fiihrer wants to have unoccupied France seized 
at once and he has ordered moar reports be given him in the course of the day as to 
the following: 


“1) The distribution of French troops in unoccupied France together with 
‘data, as nearly exact as possible, regarding the manpower situation, material, 
and the means of transportation. 

“2) The airports in unoccupied France. 

*8) The distribution of French naval power in the mainland and North 

' African ports with information as to its degree of readiness for action.” 

According to entries for the same day, the requested data were supplied. An 
entry for Dec. 9 states that a review of the situation with respect to an occupation 
of unoccupied France was submitted to Jodl who thereupon ordered that a direc- 
tive be drafted on this basis and submitted to Hitler. 
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&. The entry should, in the given case, take place so that: ; 

a) Strong motorized groups, whose adequate aerial protection is to 
be Oat Sisk pheougl alone the line of the Garonne or the Rhone as 
speedily as possible to the Mediterranean, take possession as soon as 
possible of the seaports (above all, the important naval port of 
Toulon), and seal Franceofffromthesea; . 

b) The units stationed at the demarcation line move in along the 
entire front. ' 


The time between the order for execution of the operation and the 
entry of the troops must be as short as possible. For this reason in- 
dividual units may even now be brought up closer, but without the 
purpose of their employment becoming apparent. 

It is unlikely that the French armed forces will put up a firm re- 
sistance to the invasion. Should resistance be offered locally, it is to 
be ruthlessly crushed. For this purpose, as well as for use against 
possible trouble spots, bomber formations (chiefly dive bombers) of the 
Luftwaffe are to be provided. 

3. In the case of every unit of the fleet the berth, condition, oppor- 
tunity for seizure, etc., will in the future have to be watched in order to 
prepare measures against the French fleet’s sailing out and going over 
totheenemy. The Commander in Chief of the Navy will, in conjunc- 
tion with the Foreign Intelligence Department [Ausl./Abw.], issue 
appropriate orders, availing himself in this connection of the oppor- 
tunities offered through the Armistice Commission. 

The Commanders in Chief of the Navy and of the Luftwaffe are to 
examine how, in cooperation with the invading portions of the Army, 
they can best lay their hands on the French fleet. There enter into 
consideration particularly : 

Blockades of the mouths of the harbors (above all, Toulon) ; 

Air-borne operations; 

Acts of sabotage; 

U-boat and air attacks on the escaping ships. 


The Commander in Chief of the Navy is to give an opinion on 
whether and to what extent the parts of the French fleet are to be 
nai in return for a liberalization of the terms of the Armistice 

ty. 

I reserve a decision concerning the manner of the implementation. 
Offensive action will be ordered only if the French armed forces 
offer resistance or parts of the fleet move out in spite of German 
counterorders. 

4. Seizure of the French airports and of the units of the Air Force ~ 
which are there is to be settled directly between the Luftwaffe and 
the Army. Other possibilities (for example, air-borne landings) 
are to be exploited. 
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5. The Commanders in Chief will report to me—in the case of the 
Army this has already been done—concerning their intentions for 
Operation Adtila (in writing through the High Command of the 
Wehrmacht). At the same time, the length of time required between 
the giving of the order and the measures themselves is to be indicated. 

6. The preparations for Operation Attila require the utmost secrecy. 

The Italians may not receive information of any kind concerning 
the preparations and intentions, 


Avotr Hirizr 


No. 489 
2141 /468373-74 
The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Bucuarest, December 11, 1940—12: 45 a, m. 
No. 2278 of December 10 Received December 11—4: 40 a, m. 


With reference to our telegrams Nos. 2229 4 and 2932.2 

1. The Russians yesterday proposed in concrete form on 
garbled) an international administration, with its seat in Sulina, for 
navigational questions for the entire Danube delta. The managing 
director is to be Rumanian; the deputy director, Russian ; six depart- 
ments, including executive functions, sanitation matters, and collec- 
tion of tolls under Rumanian direction, with a Russian representative. 
Moreover, up to 25 percent of the personnel are to be Russian; how- 
ever, the final authority to make decisions regarding employment as 
well as regarding disciplinary measures, including temporary sus- 
pension from duty, is to rest with the Rumanian director. th this 
way, some 40 Soviet Russians would come to Sulina. 

2. Rumania thereupon read in plenary session this afternoon a 
formal statement to the effect that she would never accept such 2 
proposal. Only with respect to the stretch of the river that was 
common to [both of] them, was she prepared to collaborate in an 
investigating committee under the direction of Rumanian and Russian 
delegates of the four power committee. The Soviet delegate will 
‘reply on Thursday. 

3. In agreement with the Italians, I intend on Wednesday to pre- 
sent objections to the practically unnecessary and costly Soviet pro- 
posal and possibly make a comprehensive German-Italian compromise 


* Document No. 451. 
' *This telegram of Dec. 5 (711/262144) supplemented No. 2229. 

*For a partial text of the Rumanian statement in German translation, see 
Peter, “Die Sowjet-Regierung und die Donaumiindung Ende 1940,” Auswértige 
Politik: Monatshefte fiir Aussenpolitische Forschung, pp. 34-36. 
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proposal, which would leave tolls, executive functions, and sanita- 
tion matters in Sulina in the hands of the Rumanian national 
authorities and would confine joint organs, except for the com- 
mon stretch of the river, chiefly to preparatory and informational 
functions; its seat is to be at Galati. The underlying idea is that of 
a joint working organization in an otherwise independent waterways 
administration. 

4, Outcome uncertain in view of the political nature of the Russian 
basic idea.$ 


Marrrus 


F'apricros 


* Unsigned marginal note: “See report No. 26 of Dec. 11.” 

This report from the German delegation contained the text of the German- 
Italian proposal, a commentary and three annexes (2141/468375-82). For a 
published German text of the German-Italian proposal, see Peter, “Die Sowjet- 
Regierung und die Donaumiindung Ende 1940,” Auswdartige Politik: Monat- 
shefte fiir Aussenpolitische Forschung, pp. 37-38. . 

*The text of this telegram from Bucharest was forwarded by Clodius to the 
Ambassador in the USSR in telegram No. 2286 of Dec. 12 (1447/365011-12). 

Replying to telegrams Nos. 2229 and 2278, Wiehl informed Martius in tele- 
gram No. 1897 of Dec. 11 that the Foreign Minister had given instructions “not 
to yield in any circumstances to the Russian attempts to exclude us from parts 
of the Danube.” The Foreign Minister was of the opinion “that we must 
participate in all organs and commissions concerned with the Danube.” 
(3941/E053675) 


No. 490 : 
121/120265-06 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Paris, December 11, 1940—6:00 a. m. 
No, 1457 of December 10 Received December 11—6: 45 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister through Senior Counselor Likus. 

In today’s conference of General Warlimont with Laval, Hunt- 
ziger, and Darlan,’ the Frenchmen presented the new plan of 
operations for A frica.? 

1. Offensive against Chad colony: 

Huntziger maintains his position that operations against Chad 
colony are practicable only from the west, and not from the north, 





*A detailed record of this conference, drawn up by Counselor of Legation 
Achenbach was sent to the Foreign Ministry by pouch on Dec. 11 (471/228339- 
57). This memorandum also listed the following participants not mentioned in 
the document printed. On the German side, Lieutenant Colonel in the General 
Staff Dr. Speidel, Major in the General Staff G. Schuchardt, Major Momm, 
Captains Dr. Kipp and Meyer-Labastille, Consul General Schleijer, and Counselor 
of Legation Achenbach; on the French side, Ambassador de Brinon and Major 
Steblin. ; Cf. Le Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission allemande 
d’Armistice, vol. Vv (Paris, 1959), pp. 446-462, See, further, document No. 506. 

* See document No. 434 and footnote 3. 
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but believes that action will be possible as early as the beginning of 
February. The base for all preparations is Dakar, which has been 
sufficiently reinforced since the last English attack; from this place 
the first units have already set out for Niamey, on the Niger river. 
Reinforced French bases on the northern border of Nigeria protect 
the Niamey-Zinder road. The concentration of troops will be com- 
pleted by the middle of February. In case the ultimatum asking Fort 
Lamy to surrender is rejected, bombing by two bomber groups is 
to follow on March 1. Simultaneously with the bombing, parachute 
troops will be brought into action as the vanguard of the attacking 
ground forces. 

2, Reprisals against English attempts to interfere : 

In the event that the concentration against Chad colony or capture 
of Fort Lamy should provoke English countermeasures or if the 
English should attempt new encroachments on their own, air attacks 
will be launched against Bathurst, Freetown, and the town of Kano 
in Nigeria, in addition to the immediate bombing of Gibraltar. There 
will be also an immediate ground attack against Bathurst and Free- 
town. The plan for the attack on Bathurst is ready, that for 
Freetown is now being drawn up and will be made available to us as 
soon as possible. Darlan will support the air and ground operations 
against Freetown by a submarine blockade and bombardment of the 
coastal batteries from the sea... -. 

8. Political action: 

According to the reports received by the French Government, the 
attitude of the natives of Chad colony and Nigeria is said to be not 
at all friendly to the English, so that intensive propaganda already 
started among the natives could facilitate and speed up the military 
operations considerably. 

Laval, on behalf of Marshal Pétain, stressed France’s resolute de- 
termination to reconquer the insurrectionary colonial territories as 
quickly as possible and to meet any attempted English interference by 
force of arms.? General Weygand has been summoned to Vichy. by 





*The memorandum cited in footnote 1 records the following statement made 
by Laval: “I would like to emphasize to you once more that our only thought 
in all our measures and our wishes is to be in a position to carry out the steps 
to which we feel committed as a result of the decision for collaboration 
in Africa taken by Marshal Pétain and Chancellor Hitler in Montoire. General 
Huntziger was able to supply you with further specific data this evening. You 
may perhaps have had the impression at our first conference that it could take 
very long to put our plans into operation. I am therefore especially gratified 
that a detailed and thorough examination of the conditions has led to the 
realization that we can arrive at quicker results, In the conferences which took 
place with Marshal Pétain in the chair, the determination was emphasized time 
and again to neglect nothing which would lead to the reconquest of the insurrec- 
tionary territories as fast as possible and to meet any new English attack with 
the greatest possible vigor. If, however, we want to be successful you must 
help us, and we would be grateful to you if you could help to dispel any Italian 
apprehensions that might arise. It is impossible to settle the questions of 
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Marshal Pétain to report. Tomorrow I shall discuss with Laval the 
necessity, in a given case, of detaining him in France.* 


ABETZ 


Bizerte, Oran, and Toulon in the manner demanded by the Italians, Now in 
particular we must not leave any opportunities to the English, who in view of 
their desperate situation are capable of everything. I revert again to my dis- 
cussion with the American Chargé d’Affaires, Murphy, which was the first dis- 
cussion in a long time which I was able to conduct with an American having 
an important position. Mr. Murphy told me the Americans were afraid that 
Germany wanted to seize the port of Dakar as well as the French fleet. I 
replied to him without equivocation that our fleet is being re-armed to drive 
out de Gaulle, and I did not conceal from him that in our interest we desired 
Germany’s victory.” . 

“A publication of German documents in French, Pétain et les allemands: 
Mémorandum @Abetz sur les rapports franco-allemands, pp. 42-43, contains a 
dispatch of Dec. 12 by Abetz, inquiring whether he should take up the ques- 
tion of the recall of Weygand with the French Government in case the meeting 
between Laval and Ribbentrop was delayed still longer. Abetz also suggested 
that, if it should be undesirable or difficult to have Weygand recalled, it might 
be possible to keep him for a few months in the occupied zone or in Germany 
“qnder the pretext of military consultations with the German military.” Neither 
this dispatch nor a reply to the suggestions of Abetz has been found in the 
Foreign Ministry files. 





No. 491 
B19/B003916-17 
The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 774 of December 11 Hetsmvxt, December 11, 1940—8: 20 p. m. 
Received December 12—12: 40 a. m. 

With reference to my telegram No. 773.2 
The Russian démarche concerning the Finnish presidential election 
was made as follows. Molotov read a memorandum dated December 
6 to Paasikivi. The memorandum had the following content: “We 
have no desire to intervene or to give any hints with regard to candi- 
dates for the presidential election, but we are following the prepara- 
tions for the election closely. Whether Finland desires peace with 
Soviet Russia will be judged by us according to who becomes presi- 
dent. It is clear that if such a man as Tanner, Kivimaki, Manner- 
heim, or Svinhufvud is elected president, we will draw the conclusion 
that Finland does not wish to fulfill the peace treaty with Soviet 
Russia.” Paasikivi replied that the presidential election was an in- 
ternal affair of Finland. Molotov conceded this but remarked: “Of 





7In this telegram of Dec. 10 (B19/B003904) Biticher reported learning of a 
Soviet communication to the Finnish Legation in Moscow regarding the Finnish 
presidential election. The Soviet Government had stated that, in principle, 
it did not mix in Finnish internal affairs, but that it considered Mannerheim, 
Tanner, Svinhufvud, and Kivimiki unacceptable as president. 

*Vaind Tanner, Finnish Minister of Finance, 1937-1939: Foreign Minister 
December 1939-March 1940; Minister of Public Welfare, March August 1940. 
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course you may elect whomever you wish as president, but we have 
the right to draw our conclusions.” Paasikivi replied : “We will fully 
comply with the peace treaty. The president has no influence on 
that.” Paasikivi wired with regard to this that he could not avoid 
listening to the statement read to him. At his request Molotov left 
the memorandum with him. 

- This part of the conversation had been preceded by Molotov’s 
brusque attitude toward the negotiations on a Finnish-Swedish rap- 
prochement, about which I am sending a separate telegram.® 

The Foreign Minister was not satisfied with the conduct of Paasi- 

_ kivi, who not only listened to the statements of Molotov but also al- 
lowed them to be given to him in writing. I have the impression, 
however, that he will content himself with the lame replies of Paasi- - 
kivi. Ryti, who last night informed some of the leading electors of 
the matter, is said, however, to have called the Russian action a great 
impertinence which Paasikivi should have rejected in an appropriate 
manner, 

The effect on the electors, of whom only the leaders are informed, 
is as yet difficult to evaluate. The leader of the bloc which intends 
to support Svinhufvud or possibly Kivimiki said in the first flush of 
indignation that they would not let themselves be influenced by the 
Russians. In order to strengthen the faint-hearted it would be well 
if I could say to the electors, phrasing it as in the case of Petsamo, 
that they might proceed on the assumption that Russia was bearing 
in mind that Germany does not wish any complications in the north. 
Please send telegraphic instructions. 

Biicuer 


*In telegram No. 777 of Dee. 11 (B19/B003910-11) Bliicher sent the text of a 


~ ‘memorandum, handed to the Finnish Minister in Moscow by Molotov on the 


night of Dec. 6, advising Finland to weigh carefully the consequences of a treaty 

with Sweden which, in the Soviet view, would subordinate Finnish foreign policy 

to Swedish and would nullify the Soviet-Finnish treaty of Mar. 12,1940. For the 

text of the Soviet memorandum, see Finland Reveals Her Secret Documents on 

Soviet Policy, March 1940-June 1941, p. 82. ? 
*See document No. 525. 


No. 492 
136/74520 . 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
No. 4247 of December 11 Mapriw, December 11, 1940. 


Received December 12—12: 25 a.m. 


"With reference to your telegram No. 2228 of December 92 
Today I spoke to the Spanish Foreign Minister regarding the re- 
port making the rounds that Spain had promised neutrality in return 


4 The draft of this telegram is filmed on 3882/E047675. 
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for the delivery of American foodstuffs. The Minister stated that 
the report has been invented, However, during the negotiations on 
grain deliveries the American Ambassador had several times started 
to introduce the neutrality question; he had even wanted to speak 
about it with the Generalissimo, but the Foreign Minister had ener- 

getically prevented this.’ : 
STOHRER 

* Cf, Foreign Relations of the United States, 1940, vol. 11, pp. 8389-841. 


No. 493 
136/74519 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram | : 
TOP SECRET Maprip, December 11, 1940. 
No. 4246 of December 11 Received December 12—1:25 a. m. 


A good source reports that in the negotiations conducted with Eng- 
land regarding grain deliveries Spain had yielded to the condition 
not to re-export certain foodstuffs and raw materials from Spain to 
the Axis Powers and not to permit the transit of certain Portuguese 
goods to Germany and Italy? . 

This report did not appear improbable, for the Foreign Minister 
told me very frankly a few days ago that in his desperate efforts to 
control the constantly growing scarcity of foodstuffs in Spain he 
unfortunately had to show the English some cooperation here and 
there, and the Political Director in the Spanish Foreign Ministry 
made almost exactly the same statements to the Counselor of Embassy. 
I therefore asked the Foreign Minister today very candidly what was 
true in this rumor. The Minister denied that any assurances of the 
sort had been given the English or Americans regarding transit from 
Portugal; however, unwillingly as he had done it, he had had to 
promise not to re-export grain, phosphate, and manganese ore in- 
tended for Spain. The Minister added that after covering Spain’s 
own urgent requirements he would make it possible for us to receive 
further deliveries in case of urgent need, in spite of this forced prom- 
ise. The present need recognized no law. 

SToHRER 


*In telegram No. 4152 of Dec. 4 (136/74502), Stohrer reported the conclusion 
on Dec. 2 of a supplementary agreement to the Anglo-Spanish trade agreement 
of Mar. 18. England agreed to the transport of 150,000 tons of maize from South 
America and to supply 100,000 tons of grain from Canada. 
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No. 494 
2281/480825-28 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT : Rome, December 11, 1940. 
TOP SECRET 


No. 2271 of December 11 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 18341 of December 10 and my 
telegrams Nos, 2233? and 2234* of December 6 and No. 2240 of De- 
cember 7.* 

My general impression about Field Marshal Milch’s visit may be 
summarized by saying that the Field Marshal was received here in 
exceedingly cordial fashion and that his proposals about dispatch of 
German air forces were everywhere acknowledged with keen interest. 
_ The talk with Count Ciano must in the main be looked upon as a 
courtesy visit. The Field Marshal showed him the text of the Fiihrer’s 
letter to the Duce * on the contents of which Count Ciano, as already re- - 
ported, expressed himself in terms of deep satisfaction. 

In the talk with the Duce immediately afterwards, which I reported 
in detail in telegram No. 2234 of December 6, the Duce, it should be 
pointed out once more, indicated Colonel General Pricolo to the 
Field Marshal as his fully responsible representative. Field Marshal 
Milch, in going into the details of the employment of the German air 
forces, first told the Duce where they would be based. He indicated 
that the airfield of Grottaglie, near Taranto, and three or four airfields 
in Sicily were to be made available. The composition of the German 
air force contingent would be as follows: 3 fighter groups, 1 dive 
bomber group, 1 group of long-range fighters, 1 mine-laying squad- 
ron, and 1 reconnaissance squadron, together with the related ground 
organizations, and 1 antiaircraft regiment, and 1 air force signals 
regiment. The Field Marshal outlined the mission of the German air 
force contingent as follows: 

1. Interdiction of the Channel of Sicily. To accomplish this it 
would be necessary for the Italian Government to declare a prohibited 
area, which must be larger than the area which a ship at normal speed 


7%In this telegram (2281/480823-24) the Foreign Minister directed the Am- 
bassador to make another and more comprehensive report on the visit of Field 
Marshal Milch, and to watch carefully the employment of the Luftwaffe in 
Ttaly. 

? See document No. 460, footnote 1. 

* Document No. 460. 
_ *In this telegram (2281/480821-22) Mackensen reported that Field Marshal 
Milch, before boarding the train for Berlin, expressed full satisfaction over his 
discussions with General Pricolo. 

* Document No. 452. 
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could traverse in a night. The object of this would be to block English 
traffic between Gibraltar and Alexandria. a 

2. Commitment against the English fleet, especially in Alexandria, 
and mining of the Suez Canal. For the purpose of these operations 
it would be necessary to use North African bases, with airfields in the 
Tobruk area being the most suitable for this purpose. 

An important problem is the question of subordination. In the talk 
with Colonel General Pricolo, the following agreements were reached 
on this point, subject to the Reichsmarschall’s approval: 

The High Command of the Italian Air Force shall have the right 
to assign operational and combat areas to the X Air Corps within the 
scope of the missions specified by the High Command of the Luft- 
waffe, and to regulate the cooperation between Italian and German 
units in joint operations. 

The term subordination has been avoided in this connection, and so 
the above arrangement constitutes 2 compromise. For all practical 
purposes, the Luftwaffe Corps, except for the above restrictions, 
remains under command of the Commander in Chief of the Luft- 
waffe. 

Operational use of the German air force contingent, in the view of 
General von Pohl, will be possible beginning in the early part of 
January. The advance detachment will leave Berlin on December 13. 

Concerning the foreign policy effects on the countries in the 
Mediterranean I might say for the present that, as General Pohl con- 
firmed to me once more today, the Fiihrer has strictly forbidden any 
participation whatever by German air forces in the Italo-Greek con- 
flict, and that Greek territory must be respected. This order appar- 
ently applies also to the naval base in Suda Bay which has been 
constructed by the English in Crete. No political repercussions on 
Greece should occur in these circumstances. As seen from here, . 
such reactions are not likely to be expected in Turkey, particularly 
since the Italian bases in the Dodecanese will not be used by the Ger- 
man air forces. 


MaAcKkensen 


No. 495 


216/147643 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
St.S. No. 878 Bertin, December 11, 1940. 
The Japanese Ambassador called on me today regarding the quarrel 


between Thailand and Indochina. He repeated to me what Ambas- 
sador Ott had reported on December 6 (Tokyo telegram No. 1360). 


1 Document No. 458. 
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I informed Kurusu of my conversation yesterday with the Thai 
Minister, Montri2 Kurusu is entirely in agreement with our stand. 
He asked only that Vichy might possibly also be advised to keep calm. 

I answered this by saying that the French in Indochina would 
doubtless be glad to keep still if they were not harassed and provoked 
by the Siamese, as they are at the present time. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 


Neue conversation had actually taken place 2 days earlier. See document 
0. 2 ; 
* Weizsicker’s signature does not appear on the file copy of this memorandum. 


a No. 496 
71/80744-45 
Memorandum by the Head of Political Division VII — 


Bertin, December 11, 1940. 
zu Pol. VIT 3845 g.t 


The statement made by the Axis Powers to the secretary of the 
Grand Mufti as well as to the Iraq Minister of Justice to the effect that 
they were following with interest the Arabs’ struggle for independence 
and continued to view with sympathy their aspirations for freedom? 
has met with a vigorous response in the entire Arab world. At the 
suggestion of Arab circles, the statement has now on December 5 
been also published in the German press. This publicity was also 
the occasion for lively demonstrations of sympathy among the Arabs. 

The Iraq Minister in Ankara, a brother of the present Minister 
President, Rashid Ali al-Gaylani, suggested in Ankara ® that the state- 
ment issued over the radio and in the press ought also be given to the 
Iraq Government in writing. The reason for this is, as we know from 
other sources, the desire of the Minister President of Iraq to have 
something concrete in his hands that he can submit to his Cabinet. 
The British Ambassador in Baghdad, at the instance of his Govern- 
ment, recently took steps in the nature of an ultimatum with the 
Government of Iraq, on the grounds that its attitude was too pro- 
Axis, in fact, even anti-British, and that it had permitted a debate 
on the question of the resumption of relations with Germany. Gay- 
lani had previously asked for a written statement in order to be able 
to obtain parliamentary approval for the resumption of relations. 


+ Pol. VII 3845 g.: Not found. , . 

* See document No. 190 and footnote 4. 

*This suggestion was made in a conversation with Hentig and was reported 
by Papen in telegram No. 991 of Dec. 5 from Ankara (71/50743). 
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In view of the splendid effect achieved by the statement and the fact 
that the situation in Syria and Iraq is becoming much more acute, it 
seems desirable to comply with the wish of the Iraqi. This might be . 
decisive for the existence of the Rashid Ali al-Gaylani Cabinet. 

It is suggested that in a letter addressed to the Iraq Minister in 
Ankara, Ambassador von Papen repeat the statement made to the 
secretary of the Mufti and the Iraq Minister of Justice and later 
issued by radio and press. It is proposed that a telegram be sent to 
the German Embassy in Ankara with the following text: 

“With reference to your telegram No. 991 of December 5.‘ Ambas- 
sador von Papen is authorized to address a letter to the Iraq Minister, 
stating in addition to a suitable introduction and complimentary close, 
the following: 

‘I am glad to be able to confirm to you on instruction of my 
Government the statement that was recently published by the 
German press which reads as follows?’ 


“(The text of the statement follows.)” 
Herewith submitted to the State Secretary through Minister 
Grobba, Minister von Rintelen, Under State Secretary Woermann. 


MELCHERS ~ 


‘ See footnote 3. 
* Instructions along lines of this memorandum were sent to Papen by Woer- 
mann in telegram No. 727 of Dec. 31 (2361/488320-21). See document No. 596. 


No. 497 


136/74537-40 


The Ambassador in Spain to the State Secretary * 


TOP SECRET Maprip, December 11, 1940. 

After my already quite pessimistic report in cipher letter No. 1722 g. 
of November 14, 1940,? the food situation in Spain has become still 
a good deal worse. From all parts of Spain and from all sources 
there have come numerous reports on the food scarcity which is con- 
stantly growing more acute. Bread and flour in particular are lack- 
ing. In many regions, as also in Madrid, there has not been a piece 
of bread to be bought for days or weeks. The situation seems to 
be worse at the moment in Barcelona, which is already so full of ~ 





*Marginal note in Weizsiicker’s handwriting: “This dispatch arrived partly 
in cipher.” 
The file copy bears no salutation, but is address 
the further marginal note: ; ia la 
“Submitted tothe Fiihrer. Hew[el], Dec. 14.” 
* Document No. 335. 
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unrest. But here in Madrid, too, it has happened that people have 
collapsed in the streets because of undernourishment. Added to 
this is the unemployment; it is constantly on the increase owing to 
insufficient imports of raw materials, and threatens to take on dan- 
_gerous proportions, 

The consequence of this famine—one can actually use this term 
today without exaggeration—is a similarly constantly increasing do- 
mestic unrest; the dissatisfaction with the Government, or with the 
regime, is growing dangerously. And “last not least,” ? there is the 
fight of the military against Serrano Sufier, who is now being ac- 
cused of advancing farther than he should have, in ignorance of 
military and economic matters.* ; 

Thus the situation today is such that even without any sort of 
warlike entanglements Spain is heading toward a catastrophe unless 
the food situation improves. I would even say that such a catastrophe 
would seem unavoidable if the Spanish people had not become apa- 
thetic through their sufferings in the almost 3 years of civil war, and 
if they were not known to perform astonishing things in enduring 
misery and suffering. 

Now of course after the refusal given Admiral Canaris® I have 
first asked myself whether Franco or Serrano Sufier perhaps wish to 
take back certain promises for any personal or political reasons. This 
would be entirely conceivable if they had become convinced that they 
‘have promised too much or if they wanted to withdraw from the 
obligations entered into toward us as a result of the lengthening dura- 
tion of the war or perhaps because of too little prospect: that the 
Spanish national aspirations will be fulfilled. I do not believe that, 
however. I have rather come to the conviction that the reason for 
the refusal is the above-described food situation that has suddenly 
become disastrous, and the concomitant domestic danger. I have 
stated this in my telegraphic reports. 

Thus if the Spanish Government can plead force majeure to justify 
the change in attitude and if Franco can therefore not be brought-to 
revise the statement he gave Admiral Canaris and to set a date, then 
the question is what position we want to take regarding this new 
situation. I cannot of course myself judge what role the projected 
action played or plays in the over-all picture of our war policy and 
what significance is therefore accorded it. 

Perhaps we should waive claim to this and tell the Spaniards that 
we now for our part, too, consider the former agreements as invalid. 





- #Jn English in the original. 
* See document No. 479. 
® See document No. 476 and footnote 2. 
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I could imagine, however, that in certain circumstances a Spain still 
entirely friendly to us could be useful as a buffer against a threaten- 
ing Africa. 

But if we hold fast to the idea of this action there are a number 
of courses. 7 

The first course would be to try to eliminate the reasons which 
have impelled Franco to the refusal. This would, however, entail 
an economic support of Spain of tremendous proportions, since ac-' 
cording to the latest estimate, in order to relieve the famine it is nec- 
essary to import still much larger amounts of grain, etc., than we 
have supposed at Berchtesgaden.* Since in addition the famine here 
is at the same time a problem of transportation, means of transporta- 
tion and fuel would also have to be delivered in large quantities— 
especially in view of a possible later paralysis of coastal shipping. 
Whether this is possible and whether the action is worth this much 
to us is something I cannot judge. 

Then we could consider—of course I am speaking only theoreti- 
cally—carrying out the action without the cooperation of the Span- 
jards; this could be done in two ways: namely, by asking Franco for 
his consent in advance and suggesting that he protest but comply, or 
by not doing this and undertaking a surprise action. In the former 
case the Spaniards would presumably raise the same objections as 
now; namely pointing out that they cannot guarantee that they could 
maintain order. Then we would have to place the entire country 
under our protection not only militarily but also economically and 
organizationally, An arbitrary, surprise action would, however, be 
extremely dangerous. Quite aside from the fact that occupying a 
more or less hostile country is something different from doing this 
against the will of a previously friendly people, I would not wish to 
guarantee that the Spaniards, in spite of all their past sympathies for 
us, would not after all turn against us. This even seems to me to be 
the more probable reaction. 

Therefore only the first-mentioned course seems practicable to me. 
If we want to take it we probably should, in consideration of the new 
situation, start new negotiations with the Spaniards and ask them 
what they need, and for how long, in order to restore their economy and 
to begin the action at a time to be laid down in writing. In this case, 
however, we should in particular try, independently of the Spaniards, 
to obtain a picture of the economic and transportation situation, both 
in regard to the actual supplies and in regard to the organizational 
possibilities. For with rationing and the like not much can be done, 


* See documents Nos, 352 and 357. 
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considering the lack of discipline, etc., here. Franco has really 
already pointed out this course by requesting that an economic expert 
be sent to investigate on his own account the actual economic crisis in 
the country.” 

- Stoner 


"In telegram No. 4216 of Dec. 9 (136/74517) Stohrer had reported that Franco, 


- in his conversation with Canaris, had requested that a German economic expert 


be sent to Spain to report on the current situation. 


; No. 498 
2281 /481876-78 
The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador in Italy 
Telegram 


No. 1843 of December11 - Bentiy, December 12, 1940—1:30 a.m. 
- For the Ambassador personally. 

- In connection with the present difficulties of the Italians in Albania 
I made the following statement yesterday to Alfieri: 

1) The stabilization-of the Italian front on the line between Lake 
Okhrida and the Adriatic in the direction of Corfu is in our opinion 
of crucial importance. If the Italians can hold this line, German 
propaganda will succeed without any difficulty in representing the 
. Italian reverses as a passing episode which on the whole is of no basic 

significance whatever for the actual strength and striking power of the 
Italian Army. : 

2) A further withdrawal from this line, however, would in our 
opinion involve the great danger, in fact almost the certainty, that 
the Italian troops would then be unable to hold even a line farther to 
the rear. Albania would then be lost to Italy. Such a withdrawal 

_from Albania, although not decisive for the outcome of the war, 
would however mean an impairment of Italian prestige that would be 
difficult to compensate. We therefore believe that everything, down 
to the last particle, must be staked in order to hold the above-men- 
tioned line during the winter. ; 

8) As a result of the Italian reverse in Albania our diplomatic 
action has come to a standstill. I should like to tell you in strict 
confidence and only for your personal information that Spain and 
also Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have assumed an attitude of obvious 
waiting. At present it is also impossible for me to make any progress 
in the negotiations with Russia and Turkey, which had begun favor- 

ably. All this of course is also only a temporary check and if the 

Italians hold Albania, we intend to resume this diplomatic offense 

immediately. 
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4) I explained all this to Alfieri in a serious but markedly friendly 
manner and I request you to follow the same course in any conversa- 
tions with the Duce and Count Ciano; that is, I ask you to present 
this view without evasion but to do so in such a way that the sensitiv- 
ity of the Italians will on no account be wounded by it. I also con- 
sider it vitally important that in all conversations of the Embassy 
with Italian authorities any expression of criticism be contradicted, 
that the special emphasis be placed on the solidarity of Germany and 
Italy in life and death, and that toward outsiders the Albanian affair 
be minimized as a temporary setback, 

RIBBENTROP 


No. 499 
B14/B002427-.28 
Circular of the Foreign Minister * 


Multex 472 Bertin, December 11, 1940. 
Sent December 12—4: 45 a.m. 

For the Chief of Mission personally. 

In connection with Italy’s military reverse in Albania, I request 
you to take the following attitude in your conversations. 

1) Italy undertook her action against Greece in order to seize, 
strictly locally, certain areas which served the English as secret bases 
against Italy, especially for naval purposes. 

2) The operation was started with slender forces and now has come 
to a standstill, especially because of the season. Since it encountered 
far superior Greek forces, it led to a withdrawal and Italian losses, 
which, to be sure, are of a limited nature only. 

3) At the moment Italy is engaged in stabilizing her front by 
newly dispatched forces and intends to improve further the position 
of her front line during the winter as soon as sufficient forces have 
arrived in Albania. 

4) What is involved in the Italian retreat therefore is a passing 
phenomenon—that is, a military incident such as often occurs in war. 
As for the real strength of the Italian Army and of Italy this slight 
reverse 1s in no way important, and with respect to the outcome of 
the war itself it is, of course, of no consequence at all. 

It goes without saying that our missions abroad must counter any 
criticism of Italy and that, on the contrary, the stability of the Axis 
must be emphasized by using appropriate language with respect to 
ae parties, as well as by a particularly friendly attitude toward 

alians, : 


RwseENntTrRoP 


* This circular was addressed to all Missions, 
461889--60——60 
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No. 500 


136/74523-25 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


TOP SECRET © Maprm, December 12, 1940. 
No. 4253 of December 12 Received December 12—2:50 p.m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 2246 of December 11 (Pol. I 
1532 g. Rs.).t : 

The memorandum of General Vigén on the conversation between 
Admiral Canaris and the Generalissimo (December 7, 1940) reads in 
translation as follows:? 


“The Admiral was received at 7:30 p. m. with General Vigén 
present. The Admiral presented to the Chief of State the greetings 
of the Fiihrer and made known the wish of Germany to undertake 
the attack on Gibraltar within a short time, in connection with which 
German troops would enter Spain on January 10. He reported that 
the Fiihrer considered this time the most favorable because troops 
which were now available for the operation would be committed im- 
mediately thereafter for other undertakings and accordingly could 
not be withheld for an indefinite time. The Admiral stated that as 
soon as the entry of troops had begun, economic assistance from Ger- 
many would commence also : 

The Generalissimo in reply declared to the Admiral that for the 
following reasons it would be impossible for Spain to enter the war 
on the date mentioned: : 

1) The English fleet still possessed such freedom of operation that 
the expected success at Gibraltar—which he considered certain and 
immediate—would be soon dimmed by the loss of Guinea and later 
by that of one of the Canary Islands. In addition England and the 
United States would be given an excuse for occupying the Azores, 
Madeira, and the Cape Verde Islands. 

2) Although the decrease in foreign trade had caused difficulties, 
the military preparations of Spain were going forward. ‘The defense 
of the islands and the coasts was being improved as much as possible 
and the artillery at the Straits was being strengthened. All of these 
preparations were, however, still under way and incomplete. This 
_ was not the actual reason, though, why Spain was prevented from 
accepting the proposed date. : : 

3) The provisioning of Spain was completely inadequate, both in 
respect to the present scarcity of supplies, and in respect to their 
distribution. Two problems presented themselves at the moment: 

(a) the deficit in foodstuffs, especially grain, which latter is 
estimated at one million tons; 


* Not found. 

7In telegram No. 4216 of Dec. 9 (136/74517), Stohrer reported that General 
Vigén had given Admiral Canaris a memorandum of the conversation which 
agreed fully with the report submitted by Canaris to the Intelligence Department 
(Abwehr). See document No. 476 and footnote 2. 
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(b) the inadequacy of transportation because of the lack of 
railway rolling stock, and because of the necessary reduction in 
the use of auto trucks. If one also reckoned on the discontinu- 
ance of transportation by sea in consequence of entering the war, 
the situation of many of the provinces would become intolerable. | 


4) The Generalissimo and the Government were exerting them- 
selves to remove these difficulties. Purchases of grain had been made 
in South America and in Canada. The purchase of railway cars and 
the repair of locomotives were being hastened. Gas units were being 
secured for auto trucks to provide for bgp eet en of a complete 
lack of gasoline. But the approaching exhaustion of supplies and 
the decrease in foreign trade were preventing rapid improvement in 
the situation. 

5) For these reasons Spain could not enter the war within the 
immediate future. She could also not carry on a lengthy war without 
exacting unbearable sacrifices from the Spanish people. A long war 
would also mean the certain loss of a part of the Canary Islands, 
which are supplied for a period of 6 months only. 

6) In bringing forward all of the difficulties which prevented Spain 
from accepting the proposed date, the Generalissimo wished to em- 
phasize that he had in mind not only the advantages for Spain, but 
also those of Germany, for in his opinion, in case of a long drawn 
out war, the weakening of Spain was sure to become a disadvantage 
and burden for Germany. 

The Admiral asked the Generalissimo whether, in these circum- 
stances, which prevented the date of January 10 from being accepted, 
it would be possible at this time to fix another later date. The Gen- 
eralissimo replied that since the removal of these difficulties did not 
depend alone upon the wishes of Spain, he also could not fix any 
definite date, such as might be subject to change because of circum- 
stances. In any case, his attention and his efforts would be directed 
toward hastening and completing the preparations of Spain. These 
preparations were being pressed forward with such results as would 
be apparent to the Admiral on his next visit to the zone of the Straits. 
The Generalissimo also showed the Admiral photographs of the 
Moersers 240; they were intended to take care of the lack of heavy 
artillery and air strength, and tests were being made with them at 
the moment. J 

The Generalissimo considered it advisable that a German economic 
adviser should visit Spain in order to examine the present situation 
and to pass on to his Government an immediate impression. 

He agreed with the Admiral that the exploratory studies and prepa- 
rations which had been begun should be carried on together and in the 
same discreet fashion as hitherto. 

He then charged the Admiral to convey to the Fiihrer his most 
cordial greetings and the account of the conferences, and expressed 
again to the Admiral his esteem and his happiness at seeing him 
again in Spain. (Signed) Juan Vigén, General of Division.” 

End of the memorandum. 


SroHRER 
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No. 501 
104/112714 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Berrixn, December 12, 1940. 
No. 2283 


For the Ambassador. 

With reference to your telegram No. 2705 of December 11.2 

Please answer Molotov’s question to the effect that the credentials 
have not yet been presented because official appointments have to be 
set far in advance owing to the great claims on the Fiihrer’s time 
during the war. The Fihrer, who is not in Berlin at present, will 
receive Dekanozov after his return to Berlin next week. Since the 
waiting period for receiving Dekanozov is no longer than what is 
usual, but on the contrary other Mission Chiefs have had to wait much 
longer, you can indicate, in an appropriate manner, a certain surprise 
at the inquiry. 

Reception of Dekanozov by me, which in principle always takes 
place shortly before the reception by the Fiihrer, will take place this 
afternoon, since Dekanozov asked the Protocol Division once more 
yesterday to be received. I am leaving this evening and will not 
return to Berlin until next week with the Fiihrer? 

RiwseNnTROP 


1In this telegram (104/112713) Schulenburg reported that Molotov had sent 
him a brief letter asking why the German Government had not yet given 
Dekanozov the opportunity to submit his credentials and to assume his function 
as Ambassador. Schulenburg had then, following a conversation by telephone 
with the Chief of Protocol at the Foreign Ministry in Berlin, explained the cause 
of the delay and stated that Ribbentrop was going to receive Dekanozov that 
day, Dee. 12. - 

7In telegram No. 2719 (104/112720) Schulenburg reported that on the evening 
of Dec. 12 Molotov had again asked about the reception of Dekanozov. Schulen- 
burg explained the causes of the delay in accordance with instructions and 
stated that the Reich Foreign Minister would that day receive Dekanozov. 


No. 502 
Fi4/216-19 
Memorandum by an Oficial of Political Division V 
RM No. 48 Berurn, December 12, 1940. 


Recorp or THE Conversation Between THE Retcu Forercn Minister 
AND THE Russian AmpassaDor, DEKANOZOV, ON DecemBer 12, 1940 


- ‘The Reich Foreign Minister received the Ambassador of the USSR, 
Dekanozov, at 4:30 o’clock. The Foreign Minister told the Ambas- 
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sador of his pleasure at being able to welcome him in the post of 
Ambassador in Berlin as a representative of the USSR who was par- 
ticularly close to Stalin and Molotov, and he said he had not known 
at the time M. Dekanozov accompanied Molotov to Berlin that he 
would be appointed Ambassador. 

The Ambassador answered that he, too, was happy to be appointed 
to Berlin, but he, too, had known nothing of the future appointment 
during the Molotov visit. 

In reply to a question of the Foreign Minister, the Ambassador said 
he came from Georgia, from Carthavelia in the eastern part of 
Georgia, where Stalin also was born; however, he was 22 years 
younger than Stalin, so that he had not known him in the Caucasus. 
Stalin was 60 years old last winter. 

The Ambassador then presented to the Foreign Minister in behalf 
of Stalin the latter’s signed portrait, and asked to be excused for 
having presented it somewhat late; he had wanted to present the 
picture at the time of his first visit, however.* 

Upon inquiry the Ambassador stated that his wife had not yet 
arrived because she was ill, but that she and the two children, aged 10 
and 14, would come in the near future. After a conversation about 
the difficulties in the education of their children encountered by 
diplomats staying in foreign countries for long periods of time, the 
Ambassador said that he had come to Germany for the first time dur- 
ing the Molotov visit. 

The Foreign Minister then spoke of the great plans which were 
to be realized in Germany after the war, particularly the apartment 
and housing project and the measures against the flight from the 
country to the cities, whereupon the Ambassador spoke of similar 
Soviet plans. : 

Upon inquiry by the Ambassador the Foreign Minister said we — 
hoped to end the war, which had after all already been won, in the 
near future. Gradually the English, too, would realize that there 
was no hope for them any longer. 

The Foreign Minister pointed out that our Ambassador in Moscow 
had stated that it was desired in Moscow that M. Dekanozov present 
his credentials as soon as possible? At the present time the Fiihrer 
was exceedingly busy. It would probably be possible, however, for 
the audience to take place in the middle of the coming week. 


*On Nov. 8 at the instigation of the Foreign Minister, the Chief of Protocol 
had telegraphed Schulenburg mentioning that a portrait of Stalin had been 
promised to Ribbentrop on his last visit to Moscow and suggesting that Molotov 
rene ue aoe ory Mees in Berlin (1447/364937). In telegram No. 2377 
ef Nov. & Schulenburg had replied that Molotov would brin i 
him (1447/364938). , rae rea 

* See document No. 501. 

*Dekanozoy was received by Hitler on Dec. 19. No minute of this meeting has 
been found. 
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The Ambassador said that he personally would not have insisted, 
but he believed that the Soviet Government wanted him to take over 
his duties as soon as possible. The Foreign Minister said that there 
was a telegram from Count Schulenburg according to which Molotov 
had expressed the wish for an audience in the near future. That 
would, as he had said before, probably be possible in the middle of the 
coming week, after which the situation could be discussed with him 
in several conferences. The Ambassador expressed his thanks and 
said he would be available, but wanted to ask for information about : 
a political matter. 

Mme. Minister Kollontay reported from Stockholm that from con- 
versations with Foreign Minister Giinther and the Finnish Minister 
Vasastjerna she understood that a Swedish-Finnish agreement was 
being planned, which had as its purpose the subordination of Finnish 
foreign policy to the policy of Sweden. The Soviet Government would 
definitely disapprove of such an agreement, because according to the 
Soviet-Finnish Agreement of March 12, 1940, Finland was never to 
be a vassal, but independent and entirely responsible. 

The Foreign Minister stated that he had heard nothing about such 
plans and did not believe there were such. In view of the friendly 
relations between Sweden and Finland it was possible that such ideas 
were discussed here and there, but it was surely very doubtful that they 
had taken on any definite form.* 

The Ambassador said he would pass this on to Moscow and expressed 
his satisfaction. Mme. Kollontay reported that the desire to free Fin- 
land from German influence was the basis of the plans. The Soviet 
Government tooka sharply disapproving attitude. _ 

The Foreign Minister repeated what he had said. Thereupon the 
Ambassador took his leave. 

Submitted herewith to the Reich Foreign Minister according to 
instructions. 

Meyer-HrYDENHAGEN 
Counselor 


* Cf. documents Nos, 251, 351, and 375. 


No. 503 
84/62203-04 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States 


Telegram 


No. 1426 _. Bertry, December 12, 1940—8: 30 p. m. 
' Please inform the State Department orally as follows: 

The members of the American Embassy at Paris: First Secretary 
Cecil M. P. Cross, Secretary Hunt, and Mrs. Deegan, are personae 
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non gratae to the German Government. The American Government 
is requested to have them recalled from their posts within 3 days.” 

In explanation of the German request the following may be cited: 
Cross sheltered Sutton, the British subject and employee of the former 
British Consulate in Paris, in the building of the American Embassy. 
for months until he was arrested outside the Embassy in October by 
Abwehr officials. During his stay in the American Embassy Sutton 
engaged in espionage against Germany. His case is being dealt with 
by the German court which has jurisdiction. Furthermore, Cross 
and Hunt saw to it that a British officer who had escaped from cap- 
tivity received assistance in Paris. Mrs. Deegan entered this officer 
in the assistance file of the Embassy and accepted the questionnaire 
filled out by him. By their actions the said officials and employees 
of the American Embassy would have made themselves liable to pun- 
ishment according to German laws; moreover, they committed the most 
serious violation of their neutrality obligations under international 
law. 

Exclusively for your personal information: 

The French Government will be requested to prohibit the said 
Americans from further exercise of official functions in unoccupied: 
France as well. 

Please send a telegraphic report on the carrying out of the instruc- 
tion so that we may inform the press here immediately. If the 
American Government should not inform the press in a satisfactory 
manner, you are requested to make the real facts known there 
immediately. 

-WeizsickEr 


* Document No. 512. 


No. 504 


B14/B002430-81 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Rome, December 12, 1940. 
TOP SECRET Received December 12—8:40 p.m. 
No. 2279 of December 12 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1843 of December 11.2 

In the course of today’s lengthy and very friendly conversation with 
Ciano following our discussion on the subject of J: apan (my telegram 
No. 2278 of today’s date’), I had an opportunity of casually convey- 


Document No. 498. 
* Not printed (23667489272). 
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ing the ideas of points 1 and 2 of the above telegram, mentioning at 
the same time that the setback in Albania had for the moment caused 
the Foreign Minister’s diplomatic actions to come to a standstill. 
Ciano quietly listened to what I said and remarked that he was in a 
— position to tell me on the strength of a talk he had had with General 
Cavallero in Albania over the new cable an hour ago, that the General 
was taking a confident view of the situation in Albania. One could 
now assume that the present line (which runs from Lake Okhrida to 


the Adriatic, but reaching it at a point north of Corfu, near Palermo | 


[sic]) could be held, because supplies to the troops were moving for- 
ward properly while the situation on the rearward communications 
of the Greeks was deteriorating. Cavallero believes that the Greek 
attacks will slacken in about 5 to 6 days. A much more serious view 
must be taken of the situation in North Africa caused by the sudden 
push of the English “for which, certainly, no politician could be held 
responsible.” 

Ciano seemed to have no definite reports on the latest state of things. 


I got the impression, however, that he does not believe in the possibility . 


of an effective counteroffensive by Graziani to free the two native 
divisions and the division of Blackshirts which are now encircled. 

Regarding the conversation with Alfieri (point 4 of your tele- 
gram) he said he had received so far only a telegraphic report and 
that the detailed dispatch was still outstanding. 

I have brought the guidance directive (point 4, last sentence of your 
telegram) to the attention of all Embassy officers and repeated the 
emphatic reminder of the need for observing the greatest reserve, 
especially in regard to the rumors which are dealt with in the following 
telegram.* 


Mackunsen 
* See document No. 505. 

. No. 505 

B14/B002482-34 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry ~~ 

; Telegram | 
Special Security Handling 
MOST URGENT Rome (Quirrat), December 12, 1940—9: 40 p. m. 
TOP SECRET Received December 12—~10:43 p. m. 


No. 2280 of December 12 
For the Foreign Minister personally. 
Ciano, on whom I called today in connection with another matter, 
. extended our conversation today considerably beyond the scope 
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customary with him and in the course of it, among other things, 
brought the conversation around to the rumors of his impending | 
replacement by Grandi, which have been current here in the last couple 

of days in connection with the developments in Albania. These, like 

all such rumors prejudicial to his policy and therefore to the policy - 
of the Axis, had their origin in the circles which were not yet cured 

of their pro-English sympathies and regarded Grandi, with his 

(reputedly) pro-English sentiment, as the proper spokesman for their 

policy. He has no intention of leaving the Ministry; his relationship 
to the Duce is unchanged. He himself was not paying any attention 

to the rumors but merely mentioned them as being characteristic of a 
certain type of propaganda still pursued, as for instance the propa- 

ganda conducted by the wife of the Spanish Ambassador with her 
Greek-English-Jewish antecedents (the Jewish part may be an error), 
but also by the Spanish Ambassador himself, who lately has even 
rented a house outside the city where he could “unobserved,” as he 

thought, regularly meet the ex-Queen of Spain,? who has always 

remained an Englishwoman, and to whom he, at the least, surely 

permits the use of his courier service. He did not think that Grandi 

himself was trying to make himself his successor, but for all of that 
he remained the candidate of that clique because of his long-time - 
ties with England. 

As far as I am in a position to judge the situation, a factor likely 
to have contributed to starting this stubbornly persisting rumor, in 
addition to the incontestable fact that the great mass of the people 
today holds Count Ciano responsible for the fiasco in Albania, is 
the fact confirmed to me in reliable quarters that it has come to sharp 
clashes between the Duce and Ciano. I nevertheless regard it as ex- 
tremely improbable that the Duce, at this moment, should wish to 
separate himself from the very man whom he has marked in the eyes 
of the whole world as his first assistant, who is regarded in wide circles 
as the Duce’s successor and who, finally, is the only man, next to the 
Duce, who is familiar with Italy’s current international political 
situation and relations. To separate himself in this moment from the 
man who besides everything else is the husband of his daughter, who 
is particularly close to him, would mean for the Duce to place him- 
self under a handicap in matters of foreign policy which he would 
accept, in my opinion, only in the one case that the anti-Ciano move- 
ment, which no doubt is already quite considerable today, should 
assume forms which would force upon him the dismissal of Ciano 
as the lesser evil compared with the danger of seriously compromising 
his own so far unimpaired position in the Italian nation. Certain it 


* Pedro Garcia Conde y Menendez, 


"Victoria, Princess of Battenberg, born at Balmoral 
Ais 31 198. g. oral, married Alfonso XIIT 
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is that at the moment morale is worse than feeble. This is less be- 
cause of the impact of the severe setbacks in the military field than 
because of the impact of the very extensive rationing of precisely 
those necessities of life for the broad masses of the people. But in 
general morale is not yet such as would force the Duce to make a 
decision of such consequence. In addition, the party, which under 
Muti’s leadership had become slack, is now trying under the Duce’s 
powerful personal impact to resume its task of being the motor of 
the nation in a critical period. 

The development of the situation and consequently of the anise 
of Ciano, however, will of course be greatly influenced also by the 
turn the military situation takes, 

Follow-up telegram to come.* 

MAcKENSEN 
_ * Telegram No. 2282 of Dec. 12 (B14/B002435-86) added that Anfuso in a con- 


versation with Bismarck named Grandi himself as the source of the rumor that 
he would supplant Ciano. 


No. 506 
826/280251-56 
Mi inute by the Chief of the Department of National Defense in the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff * 


No. 00 11 82/40 g. K Fiizmen’s Heapquarrers, December 12, 1940. 
Pol. I 1553 g. Rs. 


Report on THE Seconp Paris Conrerence on Decesper 10, 1940? 
(4s WELL as Prorosst For TELETYPE Message to THE Fijurer) 


Following several conferences in Vichy headed by the Chief of 
State and on his explicit instruction, Laval, Huntziger, Darlan, and 
the representative of the Air Force presented supplementary plans 
with reference to the questions raised by Major General Warlimont at 
the first conference: * 

1. Measures to strengthen the defensive capabilities of French West 
Africa are now being carried out. With its present complement of 
coastal batteries, ships, and aircraft, Dakar could repel attacks even 
heavier than those last September. The army forces are regrouping 
to secure everywhere the defense against English attacks. Any fu- 
ture attack in this area by de Gaulle is described as impossible. The 


1This copy of the document was sent to Ritter on Dec. 14. 
*See document No. 490. 
* See document No. 428, 
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immediate objective of regrouping: protection of the line Niamey- 
Zinder-Lake Chad. A convoy with about 3,000 men is now en 
route from North Africa to Dakar. The next transport will be assem- 
bled in Casablanca. Assembly of the material from depots in North 
Africa is now in progress. Full combat readiness of the contingents 
is attainable only after the required numbers of colonial officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men have been released from German 
captivity. 

Detailed data for this, it has been promised, will be supplied to the 
Armistice Commission, which will begin to study them immediately 
but will not be authorized to make a decision until the political basis 
has been established. 

2. Operations in the direction of Lake Chad have already been 
initiated by reinforcing the posts along the route Niamey-Zinder- 
Lake Chad, and by political action supported by methods of guerrilla 
warfare in the insurrectionary territories. The necessary means of 
transport were brought in from North Africa. 

Transfer of two bomber groups and one fighter group to the as- 
sembly area north of Nigeria is in progress. With these forces, after 
establishment of the ground organization, a concentrated air attack 
is planned for the beginning of March against Fort Lamy and the 
other de Gaulle strongholds in this area. This date is dependent on 
the achievement of complete combat readiness of the air force and 
army units even for offensive operations. 

3. In view of several English announcements the French anticipate 
an English reaction to the operation against de Gaulle. 

Against this contingency the following countermeasures are 
planned in West Africa: : 


a) Air attack on the big native town of Kano, in the northern part 
of Nigeria, which is expected to have a far-reaching effect on the at- 
titude of the natives disgruntled against England. oe 

6) Capture of Bathurst in British Gambia. This operation is al- 
ready being prepared at Dakar. 

c) Offensive operations for the capture of Freetown by a combined 
army, air, and naval task force. Ground operations are difficult be- 
cause of the terrain. Instructions have been given to the Commander 
in Dakar to submit a plan of operations; it is to be submitted also to us 
in the very near future. 

d) Additional S esaated outside the West African area, depending 
one and opportunities—e.g., repetition of air attacks on 

ibraltar. 


4. Besides the release of colonial troops held as prisoners of war, 
the following were noted as essential requirements for carrying out 
these plans. ; 
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a) Permission to keep the greed amounts of fuel, especially 
aviation gasoline (this is being studied by the Chief of the OKW).* 
b) Resumption of the most essential production of aircraft, bombs, 
and ammunition, and adequate training of Air Force personnel. 
c) Removal of Italian opposition. ‘ 


5. Instances of the latter stressed as being especially intolerable: 


a) Refusal to authorize an obsolete type liaison plane for the 
French commander of Niamey. 

6) Ban on the repair of damaged aircraft in North Africa, while 
the assembly of American aircraft by the English in West Africa is 
proceeding at a mounting rate (200 in November). 

c) Ban on the sending of released war material from France to 
. North Africa. This makes necessary shipment through the hazardous 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

d) Withdrawal of French troops from Bizerte and Oran, and 
razing of a number of coastal fortifications in these localities. In 
Toulon the Italians have demanded withdrawal of the two infantry 
battalions stationed there. d 


6. Following the official talks, Huntziger informed Major General 
Warlimont that the representative of the French Air Force who was 
present at both conferences had been dispatched to the three Com- 
manders in North Africa, Dakar, and Niamey for the purpose of in- 
forming them in detail of the spirit and substance of the talks held 
in Paris. 

Furthermore, General Weygand, on whose conduct Huntziger was 
- receiving special reports every 3 or 4 days, was expected in Vichy very 

soon. 

The supreme command over the French colonial empire has been 
abolished and divided into three command areas: North Africa, West 
Africa, and Equatorial Africa, which are now directly subordinate to 
the French Ministry of War. : 

7. Laval wound up the presentation by stressing a desire for carry- 
ing out at the earliest the measures which France felt to be incumbent 
on her as a result of the meeting between the Fiihrer and Marshat 
Pétain. His closing words: “If you help us, we are ready to act, to act 
immediately.” 


*The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 1941) for Dec. 12, referring to a con- 
ference in which Warlimont reported to Keitel and Jodl about his conversations 
of Dec. 10 with the French, contain the following statement: 

“With regard to the request of the Italian Armistice Commission that France 
should deliver 30,000 tons of airplane fuel from her stock on hand and the 
opposite request of the French that they retain the necessary amounts of fuel, 
especially aviation gasoline, in order to carry out their plans in West and Equa- 
torial Africa, the Chief, OKW decides that, for the present, no more than 15,000 
tons of airplane gasoline shall be delivered to Italy from French stocks and that 
-provisions be made for filling the remaining Italian requirements of 15,000 tons 
from German stocks.” , 
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Total impression of the German Ambassador in Paris and the rep- 
resentative of OKW is that French willingness has received a decisive © 
impetus since the first conference, and that there can be no doubt about 
the sincerity of the polities! and® military intentions of the Pétain 
Government. . 

~ War.imont 


= According to a marginal note initialed by Ritter on Dec. 16 the words scored 
through were to be deleted. ; 


No. 507 
121/120274 . 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry’ 


Telegram en clair 


No, 1496 of December 13 Parts, December 13, 1940—1: 20 a, m. 
Received December 13—2: 35 a.m. 

During a call which the Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Suhard, paid 
mo yesterday at the Embassy, he assured me of the readiness of the 
French clergy to exert their influence in behalf of French cooperation 
with Germany. The Church has instructed the French clergy accord- 
ingly. 

I replied that it had always made a favorable impression in Germany 
that the members of the French clergy, in contrast to any clergymen 
in Germany, at all times placed the interests of the nation above those 
of the Church and always felt themselves to be first of all French, 
despite the very harsh persecutions by the State. Given the marked 
national sentiment of the French clergy and assuming that there were 
appropriate instructions by their ecclesiastical authorities to the effect 
that France’s national interest, today and in the future, lay in close 
cooperation with, and not in opposition to, Germany, a good relation- 
ship between the German occupying power and the French Church 
could be assured. Cardinal Suhard raised no questions of a practical 
nature during the conversation. 


ABETZ 
No. 508 
174/186491 d 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Toxyo, December 18, 1940—1:22 a, m, 


SECRET Received December 13—9: 35 a. m. 
No. 1889 of December 13 ‘ 


The Foreign Ministry informs me that Ambassador Kurusu has been 
instructed to request the agrément for General Oshima as Ambassador 
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in Berlin? Regarding the antecedents, I know that the Foreign Min- 
ister has on various occasions offered the post of Ambassador in Berlin 
to Oshima, who nevertheless declined in order to be able to continue 
his political activity in Japan on behalf of the Tripartite Pact. After 
Admiral Nomura’s appointment as Ambassador in Washington? re- 
newed pressure was exerted upon Oshima by the Foreign Minister, 
who thereby wanted to avoid any appearance of a weakening of his 
Tripartite Pact policy. Simultaneously the Army, assisted by leading 
naval circles, urged Oshima to accept, in the desire to see the most im- 
portant Japanese Embassy post in Europe occupied by an absolutely 
reliable exponent of the policy of alliance with Germany—especially 
as the newly appointed Japanese Ambassador in Rome; being an old 
parliamentarian chiefly prominent in domestic affairs, has scant ex- 
_ perience in foreign policy, and as Suma, the newly appointed Minister 
to Spain and hitherto chief of the press section, is sufficiently known 

for his American leanings. Ambassador Shiratori,‘ at present indis- 

-pensable here as the leading personage of the pro-German Japanese 
Renewal Movement, has also taken a vigorous stand in support of 

Oshima’s candidacy. 
Orr 


On Dee. 13 Kurusu informed Weizsicker that the Japanese Government was 
recalling him, and requested agrément for Oshima whom he termed the right 
man for the post (813/276503). 

* This appointment had been announced Nov. 25. 

* Zenbei Horikiri, appointed September 1940. 

‘Toshio Shiratori, Japanese Ambassador in Italy, 1939-1940, subsequently ad- 
visor in the Japanese Foreign Ministry. 


No. 509 


104/112721-23 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 


PRIORITY Beri, December 13, 1940. 
URGENT RAM 366. 
No. 2296 

Exclusively for the Ambassador in person. 

With reference to your telegram No. 27191 and my telegram No. 
2283.? 

1. I do not consider it correct that after receipt of Molotov’s letter 
in which he spoke of a “prevention of the exercise of the functions of 


1 See document No. 501, footnote 2. 
* Document No. 501. 
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the Soviet Ambassador,” you treated the matter with Molotov on the 
basis of your telephone conversation with Minister von Dérnberg as 
a “delay”, that is, as a matter for which we had to give the Soviet 
Government an explanation or possibly offer an apology. There can 
in no way be talk of a delay. The Fihrer naturally receives the newly 
arriving Chiefs of Mission at the time convenient to him in terms of 
his other arrangements. Asa rule this takes weeks, often even months 
under the special war conditions. Thus it is a special courtesy which 
takes account of our good relations with the Soviet Government that 
the Fihrer, who is not in Berlin at the moment, intends after his re- 
turn to Berlin, probably next week, to give Dekanozov an audience 
before others that were scheduled earlier. 

2. Please handle the matter in this sense with the appropriate em- 
phasis toward M. Molotov, and speak in such a way that M. Molotov 
recognizes that such unusual expressions as “prevention of the exer- 
cise of the functions” are entirely inappropriate here. Moreover, you 
can also make use of the fact that yesterday when I mentioned during 
Dekanozov’s audience that I had heard from Moscow that he had asked 
that his audience with the Fiihrer be expedited, Dekanozov replied 
that he knew nothing of this and that he had not expressed any such 
wish. 

3. Please also report what you told M. Molotov in reply to his 
remark that he would await Dekanozov’s report. I can only assume 
that this expression was not to be understood to mean that he could not 
immediately accept what you told him as accurate or authoritative; 
for otherwise you would have been bound to report giving the reply 
which is called for by a remark that can only be termed a personal 
affront. 

4. Please report concerning the course of your démarche with Molo- 
tov which, as I already informed you by telephone, should be under- 
taken in oral form? 

RresentRoP 


* See document No. 516, 
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; No. 510 
M295/M012638 
Marshal Pétain to Chancellor Hitler+ 


Decemnzr 13, 1940. 


Herr Cuancetror: I am anxious to reply immediately to your mes- 
sage and to thank you for the high-minded thonene by which it is 
inspired.? 

In bringing the mortal remains of the Duke of Reichstadt to the 
vault of the Invalides today, you have rendered an honor to the glory 
of our arms that will touch the hearts of all Frenchmen. 

This gesture is brightly recorded in the cycle of loyal collaboration 
between our two nations. It marks “the paths of generosity,” where 
they will always be able to meet. 

I am animated by this intention as I was in Montoire. I want to 
make this collaboration more effective with each day. 

M. Pierre Laval, who at my side became its fervent defender, no 
longer enjoys sufficient confidence and authority in the country to 
carry it out successfully. His methods of work and his mental atti- 


‘This letter is in French, as is a cover note from General Doyen to General 
Stiilpnagel also dated Dec. 13 (M295/M012637). The text of the letter was first 
telephoned to Stiilpnagel by Doyen on Dec. 13, 11:15 p. m5 and was forwarded 
by Stiilpnagel in a German translation to Hitler at the Berghof where it was 
received over the telephone on Dec. 14, 12:30 a. m. (M295/M012639). The text 
of Stiilpnagel’s message to Hitler was sent to the Foreign Minister by Hencke in 
telegram No. 302 of Dec. 14 from Wiesbaden (121/120275-76). The original of 
Pétain’s letter to Hitler was handed by General Doyen to the German Armistice 
Commission on Dec. 16. See document No. 521; cf. La Délégation francaise 
aupres de la Commission allemande d’ Armistice, vol. m1, pp. 221-222. 

* This message has-not been found. According to testimony given by de 
Brinon at the trial of Pétain, a letter from Hitler to Pétain was delivered to 
Abetz “on Dee. 11 or 12;” Abetz then informed Laval that, on instructions from 
Berlin, the letter had to be handed to Pétain personally by de Brinon and that a 
reply had to be given without delay. De Brinon further testified that the letter 
announced Hitler’s decision to return the remains of the Duke of Reichstadt, 
Napoleon’s son, to France and was accompanied by an invitation—communicated 
orally by Abetz—for Pétain to go to Paris on the occasion of this ceremony. See 
République Francaise, Haute Cour de Justice: Procés du Maréchal Pétain, p. 286. 

There is the following reference to this matter in a Foreign Ministry memo- 
randum of Dec. 13 (368/207414-16) about the activities of the Armistice 
Commission: 

“Ambassador Abetz reported on Dec. 12 that the Fiihrer had given his 
approval to a trip by Marshal Pétain and his party to Paris on Dec. 12 
for the purpose of participating in the commemoration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the removal of the remains of Napoleon I to the Hitel des Invalides. 
The Fiibrer has further authorized the removal of the remains of the Duke of 
Reichstadt from Vienna to Paris. 

“The basic question of the transfer of the French Chief of State and of parts 
of the French Government to Versailles and Paris is not affected by this special 
authorization, and will for the time being be held in abeyance.” ; 

A proposed text of the speech which Abetz was to deliver at the ceremony was 
transmitted by Schleier in telegram No. 1487 of Dec. 12 from Paris (121/120271). 
The ceremony was eventually held on Dec. 15 in the presence of Darlan. 
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tude, as well as the relations which he maintained with certain polit- 
ical circles, render his person too suspect to Frenchmen for the under- 
taking to which he has addressed himself not to suffer actual damage. 
I have therefore decided to part with him and to pursue with the 
assistance of a new Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Pierre Etienne 
Flandin, the policy which we, that is, you and I, envisaged 7 weeks 
ago. 
YI attach importance to you being the first to be informed of this 
decision, which I have taken only after long deliberation, and I would 
be very grateful if you would accord your best welcome to my, new 
Minister. 
Please accept, Herr Chancellor, the assurance of my highest con- 
sideration. ; 
: Partirrs Pérarn 
eo ee the background of the French Government crisis, see document 
0. a 


No. 511 
8589/E602781-83 
Fihrer’s Directive 
CHEFSACHE Fiuren’s Heanquarrers, December 13, 1940. 
TOP SECRET MILITARY 


The Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
OKW/WFSt/Abt.L No. 33 406/40 g.K.Chefs 
By officer only 


Drmective No. 20: Operation Marra 


1, Tho outcome of the fighting in Albania cannot yet be foreseen. 
In view of the threatening situation in Albania, it is doubly impor- 
tant that English attempts to create, under the protection of a Balkan 
front, an air base which is dangerous chiefly for Italy, but also for 
the Rumanian oil region, should be frustrated. 

2. My intention is, therefore: 


a) In the next few months to organize in southern Rumania 4 
force which will gradually be increased ; 

) after favorable weather conditions set in—probably in March~—- 
to employ this force via Bulgaria for the taking of the northern coast 
of the Aegean and—should this be necessary—the entire Greek main- 
land (Operation Marita). 

Support from Bulgaria can be counted on. 


3. For the assembling of the forces in Rumania: 


a) The 16th Armored Division, arriving in December, is assigned 
tothe Army mission, whose duties remain unchanged. 
4618896061 
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b) Next a force of about 7 divisions (=I. concentration echelon) 
is to be brought to southern Rumania. Engineer forces for the 
preparation of the Danube crossing may, to the extent necessary, be 
incorporated in the transportation of the 16th Armored Division (as 
an “instruction unit”). Concerning their employment at the Dan- 
ube, the Commander in Chief of the Army will request my decision 
at the roper time. 

c) Preparations are to be made for the transportation of additional 
troops up to the maximum allowed (total 24 divisions). 

d) For the Luftwaffe, it is a matter of assuring the aerial protection 
of the assembly, as well as preparing the necessary command post and 
supply installations on Rumanian soil. 


4, Operation Marita itself is to be prepared on the following basis: 


a) The first goal of the operation is the seizure of the Aegean coast 
and the Salonika basin. Continuation of the attack via Larissa and 
the Isthmus of Corinth may be necessary. 

. 6) Flank protection against Turkey will be assigned to the Bul- 
garian Army, but it is, in addition, to be strengthened and secured by 
the placing in readiness of German units. 

_¢) Whether or not Bulgarian units will in addition participate in 
the attack is uncertain. Likewise the Yugoslav attitude cannot yet 
be clearly anticipated. 

ad) It will be the task of the Luftwaffe to give effective support 
to the advance of the Army in all sectors; to eliminate the enemy’s air 
force and—so far as poeible to take possession of English bases on 
Greek islands through airborne operations. 

é) The question as to how Operation Marita is to be supported by 
the Italian Armed Forces and how the coordination of the operations 
is to be effected, remains reserved for later decision. 


5. The particularly great political consequences in the Balkans of 
the military preparations require meticulous direction in the execution 
of all measures of the High Commands taken in this connection. 

The bringing up of transports through Hungary and their arrival 
in Rumania are to be announced step by step by the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht and are to be explained for the time being on the 
grounds that they are necessary for the strengthening of the Wehr- 
macht mission in Rumania. 

Conversations with the Rumanians or Bulgarians which hint at our 
intentions, as well as the informing of the Italians, are subject in 
the individual case to my approval; so, also, is the sending of recon- 
naissance units and advance detachments. 

6. After Operation Marita is carried out, it is the intention to with- 
draw the mass of the units employed in it, for further use. 

-%. I look forward to receiving reports of the Commanders in Chief 
concerning their intentions—in the case of the Army, this has already 
been done. Accurate schedules of the projected preparations are to 
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be submitted to me; also of the necessary redrafting of munitions 


workers (reconstitution of furloughed divisions). 
: AvotF Hrrier 


No. 512 
84/62215-16 
The Chargé @A fraires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Wasuineton, December 14, 1940—3: 55 a. m.. 
No. 2722 of December 13 Received December 14—5: 45 p. m. 


For the State Secretary. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1426 of [December] 12+ and 
my telegram No. 2659 of [December] 7." 

Before carrying out the instruction given, I feel that it is my duty 
to call attention to the incalculable consequences that will follow 
the German demand for recall, on short notice, of three members of the 
American Embassy. 

Such an unusually brusque step would undoubtedly offer our enemies 
in Congress and in the Administration a pretext for breaking off diplo- 
matic relations or at least taking corresponding steps now or later 
against members of our Foreign Service in the United States, on the 
grounds that a great power cannot but consider such a demand on 
short notice an unfriendly act. 

As reported, the State Department has fraquanthy been willing, 
particularly of late, to go against the current of public opinion 
whipped up by the interventionists and to restrain the agitation 
against the German Foreign Service unleashed by the Dies Committee 
in particular. The State Department also confined itself to a warn- 
ing in the case of Spiegel® and in the Ried case limited itself to 
designating him persona non grata,‘ and in other cases where, in 
the American view, the right of hospitality was abused it has re- 
mained silent. Likewise, as related in telegram No. 2714 of December 
18,5 Secretary Ickes [Hull] personally has just made a statement in 
writing unequivocally repudiating as untrue the mendacious report 
circulated by inflammatory propaganda about the “suspicious, un- 
usual increase in the staffs of German Foreign Missions.” 


* ; Document No. 503. 

*This was a report by Thomsen about a Department of State release to the 
press concerning the arrest of a woman clerk of the United States Embassy by 
German police officials in Paris (84/62193). 

" See vol. rx of this series, document No. 475 and footnote 1. 

“See vol. x of this series, document No. 287, footnote 3. 

* Not printed (84/62213-14). 
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By fixing a 3-day time limit we would moreover furnish the United 
States a desired precedent enabling the American Government and, 
under its leadership, all states of the Western Hemisphere quickly and 
easily to get rid of members of our Foreign Service engaged in “inad- 
missible propaganda and other subversive activity.” The advocates 
of an interventionist policy, whose aim it is to smash our information 
policy and propaganda apparatus in the most important news center 
in the world would be given an opportunity to do so. 

If, on the other hand, the démarche which has been ordered is to 
be carried out for other reasons, I should appreciate more detailed 
information, in order to be able to strike back in an appropriate man- 
ner against the American press campaign that is to be expected, 
especially information about the question submitted by telegram No. 
2659 as to whether the Paris branch of the American Embassy is still 
being granted diplomatic immunity‘ . 

THOMSEN 


*In a teletype sent to the Foreign Minister on Dec. 16, Ambassador Dieckhoff 
expressed full agreement with Thomsen’s evaluation of the situation and sug- 
gested that Germany should not insist on a recall of the three members of the 
United States Embassy in France on too short a notice. He suggested that 
Thomsen be instructed to demand. that the three Americans leave occupied 
France “without delay” which was to be understood to mean “within such a 
Oe ay necessary for making their departure, that is, a few days.” 

An instruction along these lines was sent to Washington by Weizsiacker in 
telegram No. 1449 of Dec. 16 (84/62236-37). In telegram No, 2744 of Dec. 17, 
Thomsen reported that he had carried out the instruction and that he had been 
assured at the Department of State of immediate compliance with the German 
request and was told simultaneously that Mrs. Deegan had been recalled 
(84/62241). In a further telegram, No. 2756 of Dec. 18, Thomsen reported 
having received a note from the Secretary of State informing him that 
“without passing upon the merits of the allegations” the Department. of 
State had ordered the immediate transfer of the two Foreign Service Officers, 
Cross and Hunt. (84/62245) 

Cf. Department of State, Bulletin, 1940, vol. m1, p. 586. 


No. 513 
" 182/85760-61 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT -  BucwHarest, December 14, 1940—2:40 p. m. 
No. 2803 of December 14 Received December 15—7:50 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

On receiving the information gone the intended change of Min- 
isters, General Antonescu expressed serious concern that this measure 
might be interpreted as a change in the policy of the Reich toward 
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Rumania or toward his person within the framework of Rumanian 
domestic policy He stated approximately the following: My de- 
parture from this post was a blow and its effect on him was that of 
a bombshell. I had been his most intimate adviser and constituted 
a part of him. The relationship had become stronger during that 
night when I had given King Carol to understand, by the remark 
dropped to his envoy, that the Reich attached no importance to his 
staying on and was looking up timetables for him.” In this way, I 
had participated in the abdication of the King, who without this 
action of mine would have established a cabinet with General Michael 
[Mihail] and would have had him, Antonescu, executed.* And so 
he owed his life to me, too. But in addition to this I was considered 
here to be the representative of a policy that had led to his success in 
Berlin. He feared an unfavorable interpretation of my departure 
in the domestic and foreign policy of his country. . 

I tried to calm the General by pointing out that my being sum- 
moned to the Foreign Ministry was merely an internal action with 
no significance whatsoever for foreign policy, and neither was there 
any as regards Rumanian domestic policy. I was leaving with regret, 
yet with the feeling that I had contributed essentially to the reorgani- 
zation of German-Rumanian relations; however, he could be certain 
that my successor, Freiherr von Killinger, who knew Rumania, would 
continue on the same course.* He should give him his full confiden 
in the same way as he had given it to me. 

In order to give greater emphasis to my assurance that there will 
be no change in the policy of the Reich toward General Antonescu 
after my departure, I should like to suggest that a direct communica- 
tion confirming this be sent by the Foreign Minister to the Leader 
of the State.® , 

Fasricrvs _ 


*Nothing more has been found in the Foreign Ministry files with respect 
to the background of the German decision to recall Fabricius and to appoint von 
Killinger Minister to Rumania. For an account of this episode based on state- 
ments given by Fabricius in 1953, see Andreas Hillgruber, Hitler, Kénig Carol 
und Marschall Antonescu (Wiesbaden, 1954), p. 117, footnotes 39 and 40. 

* See documents Nos, 17 and 19. : 

* Alleged plans of King Carol to proceed against Antonescu with the help of 
the Chief of Staff, General Mihail, and other generals loyal to the King were 
described in the report by Fabricius of Sept. 11, referred to in document No. 
21, footnote 1. 

‘Cf. vol. 1x of this series, document No. 346. 
me such communication has been found in the files of the German Foreign 

stry. 
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No. 514 
3567/E023635-86 
The State Secretary to the Legation in Rumania 


Telegram 


[No. 1919] + Beruin, December 11, 1940. 
Sent December 14—3: 00 p. m. 
zu Pol. IV 4079.7 


' With reference to your telegram No. 2264 of December 9.? 
"The reports received by the Rumanian Foreign Minister regarding” 
the significance of Count Csaky’s trip to Belgrade are based on wrong 
assumptions. There can be absolutely no question of Hungarian 
mediation between the Reich and Yugoslavia. Rather, this trip in- 
volves a purely Hungarian matter which concerns solely the Hun- 
garian-Yugoslav relationship. However, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment informed us and the Italian Government in advance of its 
intention. : 

For your personal information only, I wish to remark that the 
Hungarian Government also apprised us of its intention of signing, 
on the occasion of Csiky’s presence in Belgrade, a Hungarian- Yugo- 
slav treaty of friendship drawn up in the pattern of the Bulgarian- 
Yugoslav treaty of friendship.’ This treaty was not to be accorded 
any deeper significance.‘ 

WeizskcKER 


+The number is supplied from another copy of this telegram (73/52950). 

* Pol. IV 4079 : Document No. 480. 

* See document No. 431. 

*The Hungarian-Yugoslavy Treaty of Friendship was signed Dee, 12, 1940. 
For a text in French, see Zeitschrift fiir auslindisches dffentliches Recht und 
Volkerrecht, vol. x (1940-41), pp. 876-877. For an abridged text in English, 
see World Peace Foundation, Documents on American Foreign Relations, vol. 
IM, p. 331. : 


No. 515 , . 
265/172537 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Ankara, December 14; 1940—5 : 53 p. m. 
No. 1021 of December 14 Received December 14—11: 30 p. m. 


Numan, whom I went to see for another reason, asked me whether 
I had still received no instructions regarding the continuation of the 
political conversation. I replied evasively that my Government prob- 
ably wanted to await the outcome of the Bulgarian-Turkish negotia- 


7 
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tions 1 before expressing any further views. Numan said there could 
be no question of negotiations. Turkey had merely suggested an 
exchange of views on whether, considering the repeated assurances 
that neither Turkey nor Bulgaria had aggressive intentions, these 
statements could not be brought into concrete form. Turkey had indi- 
cated at the same time that a change in the preparations for mobiliza- 
tion in Thrace could not be considered. This was not directed against 
anyone and was a result of the European situation. He hoped that 
the Bulgarian Minister who was returning from Sofia in the next few 
days would bring proposals with him. The Turkish Government was 
especially glad about the Hungarian-Yugoslav treaty of friendship.’ 
It considered this to be a continuation of our efforts to keep the conflict 
out of the Balkans. I should like to repeat the request expressed in 
the closing sentence of my telegram No. 992.° 
_ Paren 


1 See document No. 433 and footnote 6. 
2 See document No. 514, footnote 4. 
* Document No, 459. 


No. 516 


104/112731-32 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT ~ Moscow, December 14, 1940—7: 50 p. m. 
No. 2735 of December 14 Received December 14—9: 30 p. m. 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 2296 of December 13.1 

1) Ihave from the outset represented the matter to Molotov as not 
being a “delay” and have strongly emphasized that on the contrary 
what appears to him‘as a “delay” is in reality not that, since the 
Fiihrer generally does not receive recently arrived Chiefs of Mission 
until some weeks have elapsed. Under the present .war conditions 
and in view of the absence of the Fiihrer from Berlin, it is therefore 
quite impossible to speak of a delay. 

2) By his remark that he intended to wait for a report from Deka- 
nozov, Molotov undoubtedly did not mean any affront but in my 
opinion merely wished to express his expectation that through the 
conversation of the Foreign Minister with Dekanozov his anxiety 
would be dispelled. At the same time Molotov obviously wanted in 
this manner to ascertain the position of the German Government, 
which I did not as yet know at the time of my conversation with him. 


+ Document No. 509. 
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The above-mentioned anxiety of Molotov’s is clearly connected with 
the great value which he attaches to friendly relations between our 
two countries and which makes him react in this manner to every 
little thing which in his opinion is not completely in harmony with 
the nature of these relations. 

- 8) In reply to Molotov’s remark that Dekanozov had hitherto been 
hindered from performing his functions I immediately expressed my 
surprise, remarking that certainly no one in Berlin would prevent 
Dekanozov from fulfilling his official duties. To this Molotov re- 
plied that his remark had been intended in a more formal sense, be- 
cause an ambassador did not become a regular ambassador until he 
had presented his credentials, 

4) Dekanozov’s report on his conversation with the Foreign Min- 

‘ister has in the meantime been received here—as I have learned from 
Molotov’s Chef de Cabinet—and has contributed toward removing 
most of the doubt that may still have existed. 

5) I asked Molotov yesterday for another appointment, but owing 
to the pressure of his work and the fact that tomorrow is Sunday, it 
cannot be held until Monday at the earliest. 

; ScHULENBURG 


: No. 517 
868/207431-82 


The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the German 
- Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


- Telegram en clair 
SECRET. Wrespaven, December 14, 1940—11: 50 p. m. 
- No. 806 of December 15 — Received December 15—12:30 a. m. 


With reference to our telegram No. 304 of December 14% and to 
the telephone instruction of the Foreign Minister? 

At 10:30 p. m. tonight I made the following oral statement to the 
representative of the French Foreign Ministry: The Reich Govern- 
ment expects that no changes of any kind will be made in the French 
Government before Ambassador Abetz has talked with Marshal 
Pétain. 

The Reich Government also expects that nothing whatever will be 
published about changes in the French Government which have taken 
place or are being planned. - 


1 According to this telegram (368/207419) Stiilpnagel had informed Doyen on 
Dec. 14 that Abetz would call on Pétain and Laval in Vichy on Dec. 16 and de- 
_liver on that occasion Hitler’s reply to Pétain’s letter of Dec. 13. 

“No record found. 
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The representative of the French Foreign Ministry asked me 
whether the wish of the Reich Government applied also to the case 
of Vice-President Laval who, as it appeared from official French an- 
nouncements, had resigned from his posts. 

I replied that the Reich Government in issuing its instruction to 
the Armistice Commission doubtless also had this case in mind. For 
the rest, I would have to confine myself to the statement just made, 
and could not enter into any discussion. 

The representative of the French Foreign Ministry promised im- 
mediate transmission to his Government. 


. HENOKE 
No. 518 
121/120290 
The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the Embassy 
in Paris 
Draft Telegram 
'_ Brrtrn, December 14, 1940. 


za W-Frie. 872.2 


With reference to your telegram No. 172 of December 13.? 

Please keep us up to date on the subject of payment of the install- 
ments toward occupation costs* and telegraph us in any event on 
Monday,* 11:00 a. m., whether payment has been made. 

It is intended to propose to the Foreign Minister that on Monday, 
at 12:00 o’clock, if payment has not been made, an official finding of a 
violation of the Armistice agreement shall be stated in a note to the 
French delegation in Wiesbaden, and that certain measures be carried 
out which are yet to be decided.5 Under consideration are, e g., 
seizure of French public and private assets equivalent to the defaulted 
payment, or perhaps the long-intended and urgently necessary estab- 
lishment of a customs occupation of the hitherto unoccupied Swiss- 
French border. As soon as possible please send us by telegraph your 
view of the matter.® 


Wires 


1 W-Frie. 872: Not found. 

* Not found. 

* See documents Nos. 456 and 472, 

* Dec. 16. in 

“In a memorandum, also of Dec. 14 (121/120288-89), Wiehl submitted to 
Ribbentrop certain proposals which had been adopted in an interdepartmental 
meeting, but no record of a decision by Ribbentrop has been found, 

“No reply has been found. However, in telegram No. 256 of Dec. 17 from 
Wiesbaden, Hemmen reported having been informed by the Military Commander 
in France that the payments toward occupation costs due Nov. 30 and Dec, 12 
had been made that morning (4382/H0381281 


). 
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No. 519 
B14/B002443-46 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
SECRET Rome, December 14, 1940. 
No. 510/40 g. 


a -Change in the High Commands of the Italian Army and 
avy. 

1. The outcry against those responsible for the disastrous Greck 
campaign was heard here very soon after the first Italian setbacks 
in Greece. The principal blame, as you well know from my reports, 
was first placed upon the Governor of Albania, Jacomoni, and the 
Commanding General in Albania, General Visconti Prasca. In addi- 
tion to this, however, Count Ciano, who had very closely collaborated - 
with these two in preparing this campaign, and assumed the diplo- 
matic responsibility for it, was from the outset regarded as the 
real instigator and most active advocate of the campaign against 
Greece. This search for those responsible reached its climax during 
the very days when Count Ciano went to Germany? for the talks 
with Serrano Suiier and for the signing of Rumania’s accession to 
the Tripartite Pact.? Immediately after his return the Duce appears . 
to have realized that something had to be done to calm down the 
aroused public, and there appeared in Regime Fascista the well- 
- known article by State Minister Farinacci, in which he blamed the ~ 
military authorities and in particular the High Command for the 
Greek affair The criticisms which party circles level against Bado- 
glio and Soddu are based on the fact that they failed to make utmost 
use of all the means in their power to counteract Count Ciano’s tend- 
ency to strike immediately, and finally gave in. It is pointed out 
that the Marshal recorded his approval of the program in the decisive 
session of the War Council,‘ and he is criticized because later, after 
the campaign failed, he told anyone willing to listen that he had 
opposed the move. Following the appearance of these personal at- 
tacks, Badoglio went to the country for a few days, but simultaneously 
addressed himself to the Duce demanding amends for Farinacci’s 
attack. When this was not conceded to him he handed in his resig- 
nation, which was immediately accepted. He was once more received 
by Mussolini in a farewell audience concerning which only a very 


.7 Nov. 18-20. See documents Nos. 352, 353 and 366. 

* See Editors’ Note, p. 208. 
- * An unsigned memorandum in the files of the Embassy in Rome (2281/481754- 
69) states that Farinacci’s criticisms as published in the Regime Fascista on 
Nov. 17 and Nov. 23 were mild compared to the actual mood of the people. 

an reference is to the meeting of Oct. 15. Cf. document No. 191 and foot- 
note 3. 
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small notice appeared in the newspapers; but in contrast to the 
Naval Chief, Cavagnari, who also resigned, he was dismissed without 
a letter from the Duce or any other token of recognition. 

According to the opinion held in informed circles, a question of 
Badoglio’s responsibility arises only in so far as he had failed to fight 
out the conflict between General Staff and Foreign Ministry all the 
way to the end, even at the price of his resignation, or, after yielding, 
had failed to use every effort to improve the deficient preparations as 
quickly and on the largest scale possible, which would have prevented 
so serious a military and moral setback from happening. 

Farinacci’s attacks on the High Command, as I have learned from 
a reliable source, have aroused a barely suppressed indignation in all 
circles involved. These criticisms have not been silenced by the ap- 
pointment of General Cavallero to succeed Marshal Badoglio. Caval- 
lero, because of his business dealings, has many opponents in the 
circles of the General Staff and in higher officer circles generally. He 
was born in 1880, was a member of the interallied delegation to Petro- 
grad in 1917, participated at the peace negotiations in Paris in 1918, 
and was Under State Secretary of War from 1925 to 1928. In 1935, 
when president of the Ansaldo Works, he was the center of a great 
scandal caused by his management practices, and he had to resign 
from that post. As father-in-law of Governor Jacomoni, whose wife 
was a close personal friend of Count Ciano, he then suceeded in win- 
ning Count Ciano’s confidence and in being taken into the Palazzo 
Chigi as military adviser. Upon Count Ciano’s instance he was sub- 
sequently, in 1938, given command over the military forces in Italian 
East Africa, but had to give up this post only a year later upon the 
demand of the Duke of Aosta, Viceroy of Abyssinia, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of full general and taken back into the Foreign 
Ministry. It is not surprising that his generally known connection 
with Count Ciano and his circle of friends and the fact that he is the 
father-in-law of Governor Jacomoni, whose wife was a friend of 
Count Ciano, has given rise to unpleasant rumor mongering. 

In the Palazzo Chigi it is stated, however, that Cavallero is an 
outstanding general who, on his appointment, immediately left for 
Albania to restore the situation as quickly as possible. 

2. Several days ago, taking the public completely by surprise, the 
announcement was also made of the change in the High Command of 
the Italian Navy. The previous Commander in Chief, Cavagnari, 
and his Captain of the Fleet had resigned and were replaced by 
Admiral Riccardi, as commanding Admiral, with Admiral Campioni 
appointed as chief of hisstaff. . 

Admiral Cavagnari had long been criticized for being overly con- _ 
cerned with preserving the Italian Navy and in contrast with the 
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younger naval officers, who are pressing for attacking the enemy, 
risked action only with extreme caution. The well-known unfortu- 
nate episode of Taranto, where three Italian battleships were dam- 
aged, seems to have been the overriding reason for Admiral Cava- 
gnari’s resignation, which still leaves open the question whether his 
retirement was voluntary or in response to pressure from above. His 
successors, particularly the new squadron chief, Admiral Fachino, 
are generally looked upon favorably. 

v. MackenseN 


No. 520 
B14/B002447 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Mi imistry 
Telegram 
_ Special Security Handling Rome, December 15, 19401: 40 p. m. 
MOST URGENT ; Received December 15—1: 50 p. m. 
TOP SECRET 


No. 2299 of December 15 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

Count Ciano, spending the evening yesterday with us on the occa- 
sion of Tschammer-Osten’s visit,? talked to me privately with the 
deepest concern about the situation in North Africa. The situation 
is extremely serious because almost five divisions were lost. Worst 
of all, however, no one at the moment sees any way of effectively 
relieving the situation. Graziani was taken completely by surprise. 
He had dismissed as contradictory to the observations on the ground, 
which gave no hint of what was impending, all warnings about 
distinct indications of an imminent British offensive, which had been 
conveyed to him from Rome in good time. 

The situation in Albania, on the other hand, gave no longer any. 
grounds for concern inasmuch as the line had been held-for the past 
days in the face of Greek attacks. Of course, he added, it is not 
impossible that fluctuations might still occur in some placed. But | 
he was sure that the present line would by and large be held, 
particularly since resupply of men and material is eee up 


satisfactorily. 
Narain 


- *Hfans von Tschammer und Osten, director of the sports office in the Strength 
through Joy organization. 
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No. 521 

121/120293 a 

The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the Germa 
Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 


SECRET Wieseaven, December 16, 1940—10: 40 p. m. 
No. 312 of December 16 Received December 16-—11:45 p. m. 


The Armistice Commission today sent the following telegram to 
the OKW: . a § . 


“After his return from Vichy in the afternoon of December 16, 
General Doyen handed to the German liaison officer the original letter 
of Marshal Pétain* for transmission to the Fihrer. On this occa- ~ 
sion General Doyen made the following statements to the German 
liaison officer: General Huntziger had instructed him to communi- 
cate to the German Armistice Commission the explicit statement that 
the reorganization of the French Government in no way represented 
a change of the present French poley toward Germany. The French 
Government continued to adhere fully to the conversations which had 
been conducted with General Warlimont in Paris.? Laval’s resig- 
nation had purely domestic political reasons since the person of 
Laval was no longer acceptable to the French people for a variety 
of reasons. The continued presence of General Huntziger in the . 
Government should be considered an sea ae guarantee that the 
policy of cooperation represented primarily by General Huntziger 
was 1n no respect changed by the resignation of Laval. The letter 
follows by courier.” 

End of telegram. 


—— Henoxe 
+Document No. 510. 
* See documents Nos, 490 and 506. ‘ 
No. 522 
2144,/468394-00 . ' 
The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram en clair 
MOST URGENT Bucwarest, December 17, 1940—12:30 a. m. 
No. 2318 of December 16 Received December 17—4: 45 a. m, 


With reference to our No. 2312+ and telephone conversation.” : 

In today’s plenary session the Soviet delegation rejected the German- 
Italian mediation proposal * and fully maintained their own proposals. 
The statements made have the following texts: 





‘This telegram sent Dec. 16 requested instructions regarding the dissolution of 
the European Danube Commission and adjournment of the conference. It also 
raised the question whether there would be interest in acceding to the Soviet 
proposal of Dec. 10 provided Germany and Italy were conceded a share in 

. Management and personnel. (8941/E053677) : 

*No record found, 

* See document No, 489 and footnote 4. 
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1. French translation of the statement of the Soviet delegation: 

With respect to the attitude taken by the Rumanian delegation re- 
garding the problem of the mixed Soviet-Rumanian commission for 
the administration of navigation on the maritime Danube, an attitude 
which has been clearly expressed in the statement made by the Ruma- 
nian delegation at the meeting on December 10, 1940,‘ and also with 
respect to the attitude of the delegations of Germany and Italy in re- 
gard to the same problem as expressed in their statements at the meet- 
ing of the delegation chiefs on December 11, 1940, and in their joint 
compromise proposal presented at the same time, the Soviet delegation 
considers it necessary to state the following: The compromise proposal 
of the German and Italian delegations is a repetition, though in a 
somewhat different form, of the proposal of the Rumanian delegation 
and contains nothing which could bring the position of the Rumanian 
delegation closer to the position of the Soviet delegation, and for this 
- reason this compromise proposal cannot bé considered as an actual 
compromise. The statement of the Rumanian delegation referred to 
earlier, as well as the compromise proposal of the German and Italian 
delegations are unacceptable as a matter of principle, since they ignore 
the fact that the Soviet Union has recovered rights as a Danubian state 
and they lead in the last analysis to a violation of the sovereign rights 
and national interests of the USSR on the Danube. The attitude 
taken by the Rumanian delegation is merely susceptible of bringing 
about the failure of the work of the conference, and the compromise 
proposal of the German and Italian delegations, as is plain from the 
foregoing, by no means eliminates this danger. In view of what has 
been said, the statement of the Rumanian delegation as well as the 
compromise proposal of the German and Italian delegations cannot be 
taken as a basis for an agreement regarding the regime of adminis- 
tration and navigation on the maritime Danube. The Soviet delega- 
tion is compelled to state that after having made great concessions, 
especially in regard to the most important problem of the creation of a 
provisional committee for the maritime Danube on condition of ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet proposal concerning the Soviet-Rumanian ad- 
ministration, the Soviet delegation is of the opinion that its funda- 
mental position in regard to the problem of administration and 
navigation on the maritime Danube is definitively fixed and must not 
be revised. 

2. Statement of the German delegation: 

‘The German delegation has heard the statement of the Soviet dele- 
gation with astonishment. It is of the opinion that this statement in 
no way does justice to the past course of the conference and the great 


* See document No. 489 and footnote 3. 
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and active willingness of the German delegation to come to an under- 
standing on a provisional arrangement regarding the maritime 
Danube satisfactory for international navigation and for the rights 
and interests of the two riparian countries. Considering the im- 
portance that has to be accorded to the purely negative contents of 
the statement of the Soviet delegation, the German delegation re- 
serves the right to inform the conference at a later plenary session of 
the conclusions it has drawn from the situation created by this state- 
ment, as soon as it has received the instructions of the German Govern- 
ment on the subject.® - 

3. Translation of the statement of the Italian delegation: 

The Italian delegation, having examined the text of the statement 
of the Soviet delegation on the subject of the compromise proposal 
presented by the Italian and German. delegations, has very great res- 
ervations regarding certain assertions contained in the said state- 
ment; it concurs with the statement just made by the German delegate 
and reserves the right to make a statement in plenary session as soon 
as it has received the instructions of its Government. 

4. Translation of the statement of the Rumanian delegation: 

The Rumanian delegation, while reserving its opinion concerning 
the statement of the Soviet delegation, considers it its duty to point 
out that the Italo-German compromise proposal of December 11, with 
respect to which the Rumanian delegation has not yet formulated its 
opinion, seems to it on certain points to be quite different from the 
Rumanian statement of December 10. However, at this time the 
Rumanian delegation expresses the hope that, while respecting the 
sovereign rights of Rumania and her vital interests in the Danube 
estuary, the conference might be in a position, particularly with the 
positive cooperation of the Soviet delegation, to attain for the mari- 
time Danube a system of administration based on the principles of 
freedom of navigation and equality of treatment as well as real coop- 
eration between the two riparian states provided there is agreement 
that such riparian states will be considered as equal and free sovereign 
states, 

. Martius 
Fapricrvus ~ 


* See document No, 524. 
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No. 523 


91/100475-77 
The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


URGENT " _ Dusty, December 17, 1940. 
TOP SECRET Received December 17—7: 80 p. m. 
No. 825 of December 17 ~ 

For the Foreign Minister or State Secretary only. 

With reference to my telegram No. 801 of December 9.1 

The aggravation of de Valera’s severe eye ailment, which has been 
kept from the public, and which required his hospitalization, has 
made necessary another postponement of my talk which once before 
had to be put off for a short time. There is said to be hope that, after 
being under observation for a few days, he will still resume work 
before Christmas provided the operation which is feared can still be 
avoided. 

My impression, communicated in my telegram No. 801 of December 
9, that de Valera would take a negative position in the arms question 
is based on the following development: In No. 704 of November 1, 
No. 717 of November 8, and No, 728 of November 11,? I reported 
Boland’s statement that the Italian Caproni concern, which is repre- 
sented by Edgar Brand, Paris, had offered to the Irish Minister in 
Rome—incidentally with the knowledge of the Italian Government— 
to deliver the arms which the Irish Government previously had or- 
dered from Brand. In accordance with your telegram No. 395 of 
November 19,° sent as a result of this, I discreetly sounded Boland as 
to what deliveries were wanted in particular and whether captured 
armament might perhaps serve the purpose. Boland told this to 
Walshe, and the latter informed de Valera. Walshe then brought 
the subject up again in a talk with me, referred to in my telegram 
No. 801, saying that de Valera and the Minister of Defense were happy 
and grateful to acknowledge the friendly attitude manifested by us - 
but, having studied the matter, saw no possibility of shipping the | 
weapons unnoticed to Ireland. The hazardous situation of Ireland 
moreover did not permit running any risk. If the English were to 
learn of the shipment, they would seize with both hands the welcome 
- opportunity to assert the existence of a German-Irish plot; and, what 
was particularly dangerous, this would gravely jeopardize the freedom 

‘ Not printed (91/100467). | 


* None found. 
"Not found. . 
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of movement secured in consideration of Ireland’s neutrality by the 
vigorous efforts of the Irish-American community in the United 
States. The Irish Government therefore had no other recourse at this 
time but to abandon acquisition of arms until a British attack, which 
was unlikely for the time being, had become a fact. Walshe made it 
quite evident, however, that Ireland would ask for German aid if such 
an eventuality arose. Within the framework of the instructions 
transmitted in telegrams Nos. 402* and 422.5 received since, I inti- 
mated to him, without going into details, our readiness to extend 
assistance, which he has once more conveyed to de Valera. - . 


Hears. 
*Document No. 407. ~ 
® Document No. 455. 
No. 524 
2141 /468302-03 . 
The State Secretary to the Legation in Rumania 
Telegram . 
URGENT Bertin, December 17, 1940. 
No, [1943] ? zu W XII 77452 


With reference to your telegram No, 2318 of December 16.5 

1. According to the statements made, the Russian and the Rumanian 
positions on the question of administration of and nagivation on the 
maritime Danube seem irreconcilable, and the conference’s possibilities 
for negotiation seem for the present exhausted. In these circum- 
stances it is desired that the German delegation return here temporar- 
ily to examine the situation and obtain new instructions. We accord- 
ingly consider it expedient to adjourn the conference to a date to be 
fixed after the forthcoming holidays. 

2. Dissolution of the European Danube Commission, which has 
become incapable of doing its job, should also, in our opinion, be car- | 
ried out as soon as possible. It seems advisable not to discuss this 
subject at the conference any more before adjournment, in order not to 
prejudge [the result of] the examination here. The matter can, how- 
ever, be pushed through diplomatic channels even during adjourn- 
ment. 

3. Should the proposed adjournment come about, the press release | 
should mention merely interruption of the conference in view of the 


1'W XII 7745: Not found. 

* The telegram number is deduced from a reference in Bucharest telegram No. 
2339 of Dec. 19 (2141/468389). - i 

* Document No. 622. 


461889-—60-——_62 
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forthcoming holidays. The press release will have to be approved 
here prior to final agreement on its text.* 
WerzsAckER 


‘Martius reported on Dec. 20 that at the plenary session it was agreed to ad- 
journ the conference until the second half of January and that a communiqué 
would be published in the Bucharest press on Dec. 21 (Bucharest telegrams Nos. 
2353 and 2354 of Dec. 20: 711/262133-34). See, further, document No. 575. 


No. 525 
B19/B003918 
The State Secretary to the Minister in Finland 


Telegram 


No. 737 Berxx, December 17, 1940. 
: zu Pol. VI 3902 g.; 
3912 g.; 
3913 g.5 
3914 g.; 
3915 g2 Ang L. 
Drafting Officer: Minister von Grundherr. 


For the Minister. 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 773.2 774,3 775.4 

In the given circumstances and since Ryti has recently shown much 
understanding for German interests, especially in economic questions, 
the election of Ryti is preferable from the German point of view to 
the election of some weak compromise candidate or of Paasikivi.® 
German advice that the Finns should hold fast to a candidate opposed 
by the Russians is out of the question. 

WezsdCKER 


1 Copies of documents containing these registry numbers have not been found. _ 

* See document No. 491, footnote 1. 

* Document No. 491. 

*Not printed (B19/B003909). 

* In telegram No. 795 of Dec. 18 (B19/B003927) Bliicher reported that Ryti had 
mustered support assuring him a majority in the election the next day. The 
Foreign Minister’s word that Ryti’s candidacy was approved in Berlin was said 
to have been a decisive factor. 
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No. 526 
121/12029T 
Consul General Schleier to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram < 
No. 1547 of December 17 Panis, December 18, 1910—1: 05 a. m. 


Received December 18—1 : 25 a. m. 
With reference to your telegram No. 1613 of December 16.7 
In the matter of the deportation of Alsatians,? the Embassy has 
made no concrete statements so far, because it seemed advisable, in 
view of the present unsettled political situation, not to bring up the 
subject with the French. We have before us however a teletype 
message of December 13 from the Einsatzgruppe Strasbourg of the 
Security Service to the headquarters of the Security Service Einsatz 
Paris, the text of which follows: . 


“Subject: Deportation of Alsatians. ; : 

1. Evacuation has been ordered by the Fuhrer and is a necessity. 
The Reichsstatthalter? has given instructions to complete the evacu- 
ation by Christmas at the latest. Gruppenfahrer Heydrich was 
urgently notified and saw no objections. 

2. The preparations for the evacuation are completed. The number 
of those to be evacuated is small and is totally insignificant as compared 
with the mass expulsions in Lorraine.* 

3. The situation in Alsace urgently requires that those subject to 
evacuation be expelled now because these [individuals] have naturally 
caused a considerable tension. This tension must be eased for 
political reasons. , 

4. The trains required for the purposes of evacuation have been 
authorized by the Reich Main Security Office. 

5. No order to stop the evacuation has been received. All that the 
German authorities in Paris can do is to state to the French that the 
evacuations from Alsace to France will be completed by Christmas. 
Dr. Scheel, SS-Oberfihrer.” 

Scuzme 

7 Not found. 

* In telegram No. 299 of Dec. 13 from Wiesbaden, Hencke had reported reception 
of a note from the French delegation stating that deportations from Alsace and 
Lorraine into unoccupied France had been under way since Dec. 1 without prior 
notification of French authorities (368/207409). For the text of the French note, 
see La Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission aliemande d’Armistice, 
vol. mm, p 223. 

* Josef BirckeL 

“See document No. 27L 
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No. 527 
174/136493-94 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
- URGENT Toxyo, December 18, 1940—7:30 a. m. 
No. 1413 of December 18 Received December 18—5: 55 p. m. 
The Foreign Minister has told me the following particulars regard- 
ing the political situation: 


1. The political negotiations with Russia have come to a standstill. 
Ambassador Tatekawa has been instructed to wait quietly in order 
not to compromise tactically Japan’s readiness to negotiate, and on 
the other hand not to make the atmosphere more difficult. As a par- 
ticular question, Japan has just proposed a renewal of the fisheries 
agreement, if possible for several years. The Foreign Minister ex- 
pects to obtain the usual prolongation for 1 year. He would direct 


the press to observe restraint in view of the resurgence of attacks 


on Russia in the last few days, inspired by the circles working against 
the Tripartite Pact who are airemplng to profit from the vast disap- 
pointment over Russia. 

The Foreign Minister considers that the reports of a Russian loan to 
Chiang Kai-shek are incorrect. On the contrary, he has the impression 
that Russia is demanding a share of the American loan* from Chiang 
Kai-shek in order to obtain payment of arrears owed for Russian 
deliveries. 

2. The confidential negotiations with Chiang Kai-shek have been 
broken off by both sides for the time being; for Chiang Kai-shek had 
his hands tied by the loans from America and England. The Foreign 
Minister expects a resumption of the negotiations in about 2 months, 
but again stressed his regret that Chiang Kai-shek had not, by accept- 
ing certain concrete conditions, mnade it possible for him to postpone 
recognition of Wang Ching-wei.? 

3. “The Vichy Government has welcomed in principle the J apanese 
offer to mediate between Thailand and Indochina; but reserved tak- 
ing a definitive stand. The Foreign Minister has again asked Vichy 
for a definitive stand. He intends to exercise a moderating influence 
upon Thailand with respect to her territorial demands. 


1A statement by President Roosevelt was released on Nov. 30 announcing that 
the United States Government was considering granting China a loan amounting 
to one million dollars. For the text, see Department of State, Bulletin, 1940, 
voL m, p. 521. 

* See document No. 347 and footnote 3. 

* See document No. 484. 
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The native disturbances are inconvenient to Japan and she is very 
much interested in a pee settlement between Thailand and Indo- 
china. 

Orr 
No. 528 
121/120303 
The Director of the Political Department to the Representative of the 
a i Ministry With the German Armistice Commission 


Teletype en clair 


URGENT * BERLIN, naske 18, 1940. 
No. 346 e. o. Pol. II 4136. 
For Minister Hencke. 


With reference to your telegram No. 303 of December 14.1 

Ambassador Abetz has received the following instruction as a re- 
sult of your telegram of December 14 regarding the move of Marshal 
Pétain on December 17 [sic] :? 


“In view of possible French attempts to confront us with a fait 
accompli the Foreign Minister points out that the move of Marshal 
Pétain to Versailles is not an acute question at this time.” 

End of instruction to Ambassador Abetz.® 


OKW (Captain Biirkner) was informed of this today, He was 
told in addition that a written reply to the note was consequently 
out of the question at the moment, but that General Doyen might 
be told orally that the matter could not be pursued in the Armistics 
Comumission.* 

WorrMANN 


2This telegram (121/120281-82) transmitted the text of a note which Doyen 
sent to Stiilpnagel on Dec. 12 requesting that measures be taken to enable Pétain 
to move to Versailles on Dec. 19; Pétain was to have been accompanied by the 
necessary officials and by units of the gardes mobiles and gendarmerie. 

Hencke added the information that the note, according to Abetz, had resulted 
from a misinterpretation by people in Vichy of a conversation between Abetz and 
de Brinon; Pétain would instruct Doyen to withdraw the note as it was based 
on an error. So far, however, the note had not been withdrawn and the Armi- 
stice Commission would therefore ask the OKW for instructions regarding a 
reply to the French note. 

*The telegram of Dec. 14 gave Dec. 19 as the date of the proposed move. 
See footnote 1. 

* Sent over the signature of Altenburg as telegram No. 1637 of Dec. 17; dis- 
patched Dec. 18, 2:40 p. m. (121/120294). 

‘A reply to this effect had already been given to the French by Stiilpnagel 
on Dec, 15 (Hencke telegram No. 310 of Dec. 15 from Wiesbaden: 368/207424). 
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No. 529 
121/120298 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Bern, December 18, 1940. 
Counselor of Embassy Zamboni gave me the following informa- 
tion from a report of the Italian Ambassador in Washington:* 
While the Americans maintained a very cool attitude toward 
France during the first 5 months following that country’s defeat, they 
are now pursuing the opposite policy of a rapprochement with the 
.Pétain Government. It was the mission of the new Ambassador, 
Leahy, to encourage and support France’s will to resist Germany. 
In addition, the Embassy in Vichy had the task of coordinating and 
supplementing the efforts to obtain information of a military nature 
from the Mediterranean area. The new Counselor of Embassy, Mur- 
phy, was supposed to proceed to Vichy via Morocco, in order to 
establish contact with Weygand, who was considered the chief op- 
ponent of Laval’s policy of rapprochement with Germany.” 
Worrmann 





2 Ascanio dei principi Colonna. 

*Murphy’s movements from Vichy to Algiers and Dakar were reported in 
Wiesbaden telegrams Nos. 276 of Dec. 22 and 279 of Dec. 23 (121/120332-33). 
Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1940, vol. 11, pp. 622-623, 627-628, 632, 
635, and 636. 

See, further, document No. 561. 


No. 530 
121/120304-08 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Teletype 
MOST URGENT Paris, December 18, 1940. 
SECRET 
No. 1550 . 


- For the Foreign Minister through Dr. Schwarzmann. 

As a result of our conversation yesterday in Vichy* and yester- 
day’s session of the French Council of Ministers, Marshal Pétain 
handed me a letter for the Fiihrer, the original of which will reach 
Berlin by courier tomorrow evening. The text of it in German trans- 
lation reads as follows: 


“Herr Reich Chancellor: I had the honor today to receive your Am- 
Hearne Herr Abetz, who made the following proposals on your 
eha 


2 See document No. 517, footnote 1. Abetz was in Vichy Dec. 16 and 17 and re- 
turned to Paris during the night of Dee. 17 to 18 whence he made a prelim- 
inary report to Berlin by telephone (Schwarzmann note of Dec. 18: 121/120299). 
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“1) Appointment of M. Pierre Etienne Flandin as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and appointment of M. Pierre Laval as Minister 
of Interior. ; ; Ao 

“Q) Replacement of M. Caziot by M. Achard in the Ministry of 
eae and of M. Bélin by M. Froideval in the Ministry 
of Production.” . . 

“3) In order that it may be possible to continue the policy of col- 
laboration, replacement of the Vice Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers by a sort of directorate, consisting of Admiral Darlan, 
General Huntziger, M. Pierre Etienne Flandin, and M. Pierre Laval. 

“4) Recall of General de La Laurencie and his replacement by M. 
de Brinon.? 

“Ambassador Abetz added that the French Government was free 
to make any decision, but that if these various points should not be 
accepted, Your Excellency could not guarantee that cooperation 
would be maintained. . 

“I examined these various points and then submitted them to the 
Council of Ministers. 
_ “With regard to the Foreign Ministry there is no problem and I 
can only be gratified at the complete approval which you gave to my 
choice.* 

“As for M. Pierre Laval, I explained to my collaborators, as I had 
already done this morning to your representative, that my dignity 
and my authority would be seriously compromised if I should im- 
mediately take M. Laval back into the Government. 

“I have hesitated for a long time to separate myself from him, for 
I can appreciate at its true value the role hs played in the preparation 
and the begiinings of Franco-German collaboration. But our differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the operations of the machinery of govern- 
ment and the methods to be used for cleaning up the administration 
and the country made inevitable a crisis which showed the impossi- 
bility of retaining him as my chief collaborator. 

“This crisis came to a head on December 13—a date which to my 
keen regret coincided with that on which Your Excellency had de- 
cided to make a gesture of friendship and good will toward France. 

“Tam now resolved. Herr Reich Chancellor, to institute immediately 
a thorough investigation into the actual merit of the complaints which 
led me to part with M. Pierre Laval. 

“If the results of this investigation should indicate to me that I 
had been deceived by certain outward appearances, I shall not fail to 
comply with your wish and take M. Pierre Laval back into the 
Government. 


7On Nov. 2 Abetz had reported that Caziot and Bélin had publicly taken a 
negative attitude toward German-French cooperation and that they had warned 
French labor unions and farm leaders against close relations with the German 
Embassy in Paris (telegram No. 1069: 121/120121). 

*A Foreign Ministry memorandum of Dec. 16 (368/207433-84) contained a 
paragraph stating that the recall of General de La Laurencie had been de- 
manded by Abetz, who had acted at the behest of the Military Commander in 
France, as well as in his own capacity. The outward reason being given for the 
demand was the fact that Laurencie had arbitrarily ordered the arrest of Déat, 
editor-in-chief of L’Oeuvre. The real reason was Laurencie’s recent attitude of 
opposition, as contrasted with the efforts of Laval. 

“See document No. 510. 
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_ “At the same time I intend, without delay, to investigate the in- 
trigues with which M. Peyrouton, M. Caziot, and M. Bélin are charged 
by Ambassador Abetz. ; 

“If the investigations should bring to light certain acts or attitudes 
that are contrary to the spirit of cooperation which animates me and 
which must animate all my ministers, you may be assured that I will 
immediately appoint new men to the posts held by the persons men- 
tioned earlier. 

- “I am happy to be able to express my complete agreement on the 
replacement of the Vice Presidency of the Council of Ministers by a 
sort of directorate, the composition of which would be that proposed 
to me, if the investigation which I am instituting with respect to M. 
Pierre Laval should permit me to take him back into the Government. 

“Finally, as regards the functions of the representative of my Gov- 
ernment in Paris, I am terminating the commission of General de La 

-Laurencie. Ambassador de Brinon will, in accordance with the wish 
you have expressed, be accredited with the occupation authorities. 

“T should like, Herr Reich Chancellor, to express the wish that the 
difficulties explained by Ambassador Abetz this morning, which I am 
resolved to eliminate, may not cause the slightest doubt in your mind 
as to my firm determination to continue, in the spirit of our conversa- 
tion at Montoire, the cooperation agreed upon between our two 
countries, : 

“At the same time I ask you not to doubt that all my collaborators 
share this view. 

“Accept, Herr Reich Chancellor, the assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. Philippe Pétain.” 

With reference to the text above it is to be noted that it has been 
arranged with Marshal Pétain, in the presence of German and French 
witnesses, that the investigations of Laval, Peyrouton, Caziot, and 
Bélin are only a formality designed to make it appear to his own 

- Cabinet and to the public that the Cabinet changes demanded by us 
are being made by the Marshal of his own accord, on the basis of 
subsequent better information. 

I opposed very sharply the French attempt to ascribe only domestic 
political significance to the occurrences in Vichy during the night of 
December 13. In order that I may prevent any further evasive ma> 
neuver by the French, I request authority to close the line of de- 
marcation to all members of the French Government until a report 
has been received that the Cabinet change has been carried out. 

Ambassador de Brinon states that by direction of Marshal Pétain 
he succeeded to the position of General de La Laurencie today, 
‘Wednesday, December 18, at 5:00 p.m. 

_ A report on the background of the crisis, details of the discussions 
held, and general evaluation of the situation will follow.® 
ABErz 


* See document No. 531. 
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No. 531 
121/120309-19 <i 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram? . ; 
MOST URGENT Parts, December 18, 1940. 
No. 1556 of December 18 Received December 18—7: 10 p. m. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

1) Background of the French governmental crisis. 

The events of December 13 are represented to us by. Vichy as a pure- 
ly domestic political matter. There is no doubt that internal political 
motives are involved, because Laval, the constitutionally designated. 
successor of Pétain, was very objectionable to the Army, Church, . 
and big business circles. These circles knew very well that he would 
never countenance carrying out their reactionary program. The im- 
mediate occasion for carrying out the plan to remove Laval, which had 
already been entertained for several days, was the mendacious asser~ 
tion made to Marshal Pétain that Laval, together with the German 
occupying power, intended to lure Pétain to Paris for the ceremonial 
burial of the mortal remains of the Duke of Reichstadt in order to 
extort from him there the appointment of Laval as premier and the 
restriction of Pétain to the function of a chief of state in the manner 
of the former French presidents. Pétain’s apprehensions regarding 
a German objection were dispelled by the proposal to appoint Flandin, 
who was also known to the Germans as a supporter of a policy of co- 
operation. The assertion that the intended reconstruction of the Gov- 
ernment involved no change whatever in German-French policy is, 
however, a lie. Pétain himself has told third persons that Laval was 
not acceptable to foreign governments, by which he can have meant 
only the Anglo-Saxon governments, The instruction given by Laval 
to la Baume in Bern and Pietri in Madrid not to enter into any nego- 
tiations whatever with diplomatic representatives of England has been 
condemned by the French Council of Ministers and the way has been 
paved for a semiofficial contact with the English Government as a 
preparation for official contact. Laval’s vigorous insistence on the 
removal of Weygand and on taking active steps against de Gaulle 
and the English in Africa was disapproved by the civilian members of 
the Cabinet and an attitude of waiting was recommended. The ap- 
pointment of Flandin to the Foreign Ministry was designed not only 
to reassure Germany but also to pave the way for neutral relations 
with England. 


* Sent by closed circuit coded teletype. 
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2) The events of the night of December 13: De Brinon gave Mar- 
shal Pétain the Fihrer’s letter? at 1:00 p. m. on December 13 and of- 
fered him the opportunity to come to Paris to attend the ceremonies of 
burying the coffin of the Duke of Reichstadt. Marshal Pétain asked 
Brinon to come again at 3:00 p. m. with Laval to discuss this matter. 
After Laval had told the Marshal on this occasion, in support of 
Brinon’s suggestion, that a trip to Paris by the Marshal seemed to 
him advisable, Pétain said that he agreed and merely wished to use the 
opportunity to visit some cities in the occupied territory on his return 
trip. Continuation follows. 

This was told to us by Brinon at 3:30 p. m. by telephone. Upon 
inquiry in Berlin, Brinon was given an affirmative reply. During the 
discussion Pétain was perfectly friendly toward Laval. At 3:45 
Laval presided at a Cabinet meeting, which likewise went off normal-— 
ly and at which a reply by Pétain to the Fiihrer’s letter was read and 
approved—the text corresponded to the first half of the letter trans- 
mitted to Wiesbaden in the evening *—and it was over about 4:30 
p.m. At 4:50, Laval was informed that at 5:00 o’clock there would 
be a meeting of the Council of Ministers, Marshal Pétain demanded 
the resignation of all ministers without any further explanation and 
then stated that he accepted the resignations of Laval and the Min- 
ister of Education, Ripert. To the request of Laval for an explanation 
of this decision Pétain replied that Laval no longer had his confidence; 
he was going to Paris too often and he, Pétain, did not know what he 
did there, and he was moreover unpopular. When Laval referred to 
Constitutional Law No. 4,‘ Pétain replied that this law had been in- 
validated by him. - However, he still wanted to shake Laval’s hand. 
Laval thereupon went to his office without making any further replies 
and informed Brinon of his dismissal. At 6:30 p. m. Laval heard 
from an American journalist * that his chauffeur had been arrested. A 
telephone call to Peyrouton, who was “not at home,” was answered 
evasively by his Chef de Cabinet. From 5:00 o’clock in the afternoon 
on, a considerable number of members of the special political police 
created by Peyrouton, which is composed mainly of former Cagou- 
lards, were already beginning to appear in the lobby of the hotel and in 
the halls of the various floors. Toward 9:00 o’clock in the evening 
Brinon was asked to leave Laval’s room and go to his own hotel room. 
He was forbidden to leave the room. Laval was informed by the 


* See document No. 510, footnote 2. 

* Document No. 510. 

‘This law of July 12 had designated Laval as Pétain’s successor in the event 
that the latter should be prevented, prior to ratification of a new constitution, 
from performing the functions of Chief of State. For the text, see Journal 
Officiel: Lois et Décrets, 1940, No. 169, p. 4521. 

* Ralph Heinzen, United Press representative in France. Cf. The Unpublished 
Diary of Pierre Laval (London, 1948), p. 84. 
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chief of the Séreté that an order had been given to take him to his 
estate at Chateldon and keep him there under surveillance. Laval too 
was forbidden to leave the house. Brinon remained under arrest until 
I called the Hotel du Pare toward 11:00 o’clock in the morning of 
the 14th; Laval’s arrest. was ended only at my intervention during 
my first conference with Pétain at 11:30 a. m. on the 17th. 

III. The conversations in Vichy. On the forenoon of December 
16, when the trip to Vichy was to be made, Admiral Darlan called on 
me and informed me in the name of the French Government that a 
rescinding of Laval’s dismissal would result in the immediate resigna- 
tion of Marshal Pétain and suggested that I postpone my trip, which 
presumably was for the purpose of reinstating Laval. A démarche to 
the same effect was made by the French Air Force Major, Stehlin, 
with the German Air Force General, Hanesse, obviously for the pur- 
pose of bringing about intervention by the military authorities. I 
replied that I would still start the trip, accompanied by 10 other 
persons, on December 16 and asked that formalities of a reception be 
dispensed with. After crossing the demarcation line, where General 
Huntziger, the Chief of Protocol, Minister Loze, the head of the civil- 
ian Cabinet of Marshal Pétain, du Moulin De Labarthéte, and the 
head of the military Cabinet, General Laure, had come to welcome 
me, I arrived at Vichy toward 9:00 p. m. with an escort detachment 
of 10 heavily armed SS officers—not members of the Wehrmacht— 
and took a hotel floor with them. Since the French Government rep- 
resentatives expressed astonishment at the escort, I replied that the 
band of criminals which the French Minister of Interior had provided ~ 
for himself as special police and on which the French Government 
was trying to shift the responsibility for the arrests of December 13, 
justified these security measures. During the night I had conversa- 
tions with officers of Pétain’s personal entourage, Senator Portmann, 
and Flandin, who was in bed on account of alleged illness. The lan- 
guage adopted by the French was the same as in the morning in 
Paris. German intervention in favor of Laval would inevitably lead 
to Pétain’s resignation, and the reconstruction of the Cabinet had only 
a domestic political significance. Flandin personally regretted that 
his entry into the Cabinet had taken place in circumstances which 
had not been known to him previously, but said that he could no longer 
withdraw. On the morning of December 17, at 10:00 o’clock, I had 
my first conversation with Marshal Pétain in the Pavillon de Sévigné, 
where an honor guard with a band had been drawn up to welcome 
me. The conference was attended by Counselor of Legation Achen- 
bach and Admiral Darlan, in addition to Pétain and myself. In 
accordance with instructions,.I presented to Marshal Pétain our de- 
mnands for a reconstruction of the Government and informed him that 
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the Fiihrer considered the conduct of the French Government toward 
Laval a personal affront. Germany did not want to impair the 
French Government’s freedom of action in any way, but in case of a 
French refusal would not continue the policy of cooperation which had 
been made possible by a generous gesture of the Fiihrer’s in Montoire. 
Pétain replied that his decision to remove Laval was irrevocable. If 
Germany insisted on the reinstatement of Laval, he would have to 
resign in order not to become the laughingstock of the country. Dar- 
- lan stated that in the event of Pétain’s resignation he would also have 
to resign. I then arose and asked Marshal Pétain to excuse me from 
_ the luncheon arranged in my honor and to permit me to take leave of. 
him. Pétain thereupon urged me to discuss the German demands - 
with him nevertheless once more, most of which were, after all, ac- 
ceptable to him. The same scene was repeated five times during the 
conversation. I told Pétain that I had sufficient proof that almost ~ 
all of his personal entourage and his Cabinet were hypocritical in © 
their assurances of a policy of cooperation with Germany and that 
it was a very good thing that these gentlemen had now thrown off 
their masks; for the coincidence with the military setbacks of the 
Italians in the Mediterranean' was after all obvious. As soon as the 
utter insignificance of the Albanian and Libyan theaters of war had 
become apparent, however, and England had taken the blows that 
awaited her, all of these gentlemen would with their usual sincerity 
again profess their cordial feelings for Laval. France had obviously 
forgotten completely about the existence of the German Army because, 
since last winter, it had not been in evidence for a few months. The 
action of December 12 [73] was a crime against France. If, how- 
ever, an attempt was now made to assert that Laval was unacceptable 
from the point of view of domestic politics, the obvious answer was . 
that he was the only minister in the entire Cabinet who was close 
to his people. If it were not for the presence of the German Wehr-. 
macht in France, the French Government would be swept away in 
a few hours by the indignation of the people. The esteem in which 
Marshal Pétain was held among the masses was based not least on 
the fact that he had proclaimed the policy of cooperation for which 
_ the common people were undeniably prepared. Moreover, the sense 
of loyalty was very pronounced in any healthy people and therefore, 
presumably, in the Marshal’s opinion also among the French. How 
were the French people supposed to react to the fact that the man 
who single-handedly put the present French Government in the saddle — 
was treated by it in this manner, and how could Germany have confi- 
dence in the loyalty and gratitude of France for the historically unique 
accommodating attitude shown at Montoire? I could not conceal my 
astonishment over the fact that I had been in Vichy several hours 
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and Laval was still under arrest. Pétain thereupon pretended that 
he had not been informed about the arrest of Laval anymore than 
about the arrest of de Brinon and gave an order for immediate re- 
lease. At this point in the conversation Pétain said that as regards 
the question of Laval’s return to the Cabinet, Laval himself would 
also have to be heard. I welcomed this idea, whereupon Pétain had 
Laval called to Vichy immediately. The conversation between Laval 
and Pétain was very brief, since Laval insisted on first seeing me 
alone. The conversation with Laval took place in an adjoining room . 
of the Pavillon de Sévigné. Laval told me about the circumstances 
of his arrest and expressed his indignation in the strongest terms. 
He stated as far as the majority of the Cabinet ministers were con- 
‘cerned loyal carrying out of the policy of cooperation was impossible 
and a radical change was imperative. After this conversation we 
returned together to Marshal Pétain, who had used the intervening 
time to compose the draft of a letter to the Fithrer, In this draft he 
stated that he was willing, after a certain time had elapsed, to put 
Laval at the head of the Ministry of Agriculture or the Ministry of 
Labor.” I replied that this letter was tantamount to a rejection of our 
demand and said that I would leave immediately. This led to a very 
lively scene between Laval and Pétain, in which Laval accused Pétain 
of insincerity and double-dealing with England. Pétain remained 
noncommittal and urged me to stay for lunch, since he intended to 
submit the problems for decision to a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers called for 3:00 p.m. I agreed to this, While the Council 
of Ministers was in session I visited Laval at his estate in Chateldon 
and left two SS officers with him as personal guards after my de- 
parture, since after the gardes mobiles guarding him had been with: 
drawn there was reason to fear an attempt at assassination. After 
my return from Chateldon I was again received by Marshal Pétain, 
who showed me the new letter to the Fiihrer which had been approved 
by the [Council of] Minister[s].° He stated in the presence of Coun- 
selor of Legation Achenbach, General Laure, and Admiral Darlan 
that the letter contained the acceptance of our proposals. He had 
made compliance with our wishes conditional upon the carrying out 
of investigations of Laval, Peyrouton, Caziot, and Bélin merely for 
the purpose of being able to make it appear to his Cabinet and to the 
public that in reappointing Laval and dismissing the ministers ob- 
jected to he was acting on his own initiative. I said that I could not 
judge whether this letter would satisfy the Fithrer, but I was willing 





. The original here reads “Minister” which is obviously a typographical error 
for “Ministerrat”. Cf. the copy of this document in French translation published 
in ae et les allemands: Mémorandum d@’Abetz sur les rapports franco-alle- 
- mands, pp. 5 
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to transmit it.’ In any case the investigations would have to be carried 
out as soon as possible and lead to the result that we wanted, and Laval 
and de Brinon would have to receive satisfaction in every way. Since 
in spite of my objection press and radio announcements of the dis- 
missal of Laval had been made on the morning of December 14, 
. because they allegedly could not be held up in time, I demanded the 
immediate issuance of a communiqué stating that Marshal Pétain 
had received Laval for a long conference, in order to prove to the 
public that reparation of the injustice committed was being prepared. 
As for de Brinon, I demanded that he be appointed immediately to 
take the place of de La Laurencie. The Marshal promised to take 
the necessary action with respect to de Brinon and also to order the 
desired communiqué on his conference with Laval. Pending the con- 
clusion of the investigation he expected that Laval would refrain from 
political activity and would take up residence in unoccupied France. 
I replied that Laval had told me of his own accord that he would 
not undertake anything for the time being, but would await in Paris 
the Marshal’s announcement of his reinstatement in the Cabinet. 
The Marshal and General Laure appeared to be very much taken 
aback by this disclosure but accepted it in silence. I further sug- 
gested a number of stylistic changes in the Marshal’s letter to the 
Fiihrer, which were inserted while we were eating supper together. 
At midnight I, together with Laval, whose car had joined our motor 
~column as a precautionary measure, crossed the demarcation line. 
The Chief of Protocol, Loze, General Laure, the head of the civilian 
Cabinet, du Moulin De Labarthéte, and a unit of motorcyclists of 
the Marshal had accompanied us that far. 

III. Evaluation of the total situation. 

In order to understand the events of December 13, it is necessary 
to consider the atmosphere in Vichy, where several hundred states- 
men, politicians, military men, journalists, and foreign diplomats have 
been living for months, some of them with their wives, in a few_ 
crowded hotels, carrying on intrigues. These people always see the 
same persons and easily build a dream world which clouds their view 
of actual power relations and actual happenings in the world at large. 
In this constricted area rumors purposely disseminated by English 
agents may create a veritable psychosis, as was the case at the end 
of last week with the false reports of a popular revolt in Italy and 
of an assassination of the Duce. One of the charges made against Laval 
is that of having conceded to the Germans in Paris that he could send 
several divisions to Italy through southern France in order to pro- 
tect the Duce. In this atmosphere lives the old Marshal, who is 
becoming more and more vacillating in his decisions and who, unfor- 


7 See document No. 530. 
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tunately, is almost exclusively surrounded by persons who only flatter 
him and are carrying on in his name a policy designed to assure their 
personal position. After the collapse of France in June the deputies 
could have called the generals to account fully as much as the generals 
did the deputies; for-from the military point of view it was an — 
irresponsible act to draw the French nation into the war. The guilty 

generals have not, however, drawn the necessary conclusions from this 
but are trying to set up a military dictatorship through the prestige 
of the victor of Verdun, with most willing aid from the Church. 
A secret report of the Action Frangaise which came into our posses- 
sion shows that it is the driving force behind the scenes and regards 
the overwhelming majority of the ministers and the entire entourage 
of the Marshal as its own people. The tendency of the Action 
Francaise is anti-Semitic, anti-Masonic, and to a certain degree also 
anti-English. Stronger than all these motives, however, is its tradi- 
tional hatred of the Germans; and it is only interested in filling all 
the key positions in the Government, in the administrative organs, 
and in education with persons who will make France ready as soon 
as possible for military resistance against Germany. The outward 
approval of the policy of cooperation is merely designed to deceive 
us and make us believe that it is a question of a movement of national 
revival such as Fascism or National Socialism. In reality, however, 
the Action Frangaise has no roots in the French people and no pros- 
pect of taking root. During the decades of its existence it has been 
able to win only a limited stratum of intellectuals and sons of the 
rich bourgeoisie, in addition to the officer corps. The mass of the peo- 
ple in the occupied and the unoccupied territory watched the gov- 
ernment policy of the Action Frangaise with increasing indignation 
and are especially angry at the daily growing influence of the 
Jesuits. Unless organizations are established which combine the 
traditional anticlerical and liberal sentiment of the French people 
with a modern social ideal, it is to be feared that the Communists will 
capture the opposition currents and that France will some day face 
Bolshevist disturbances of the worst kind. It is therefore in our 
interest to give the members of the former Chambers who are close to 
the people and open to new ideas a greater role in shaping the future 
French state. Laval is the man who in the name of all constructive 
forces of the Parliament concluded the pact with the Marshal on the 
basis of which Pétain was able to assume the absolute position of 
Chief of State. The dismissal of Laval was a breach of faith on 
the part of the Marshal with these forces in Parliament. The Action 
Frangaise therefore acted consistently when it had Laval arrested and ' 
tried at all costs to prevent his journey to occupied France, for the 
presence of Laval in Paris enables us to exert very effective internal 
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political pressure, in addition to military pressures. We must insist 
on Laval’s being officially reinstated at once in his new government 
posts.® 
B. It would be well, however, if he did not exercise his functions 
immediately and first assured himself of a political following in oc- 
cupied and unoccupied France. Above all, he must create a police 
force devoted to him and enforce a purge from the Vichy police of the 
reactionary elements that are now predominant. The only authori- 
tative military man in the Vichy Government who is sufficiently far- 
sighted politically to see the necessity of such a domestic policy is 
the fleet Commander, Admiral Darlan. He is at the same time the 
only one who has qualities of leadership. During the critical days 
of the Armistice not a single ship sided with de Gaulle. Like Laval, 
he is an honest hater of England and is therefore resolved on close co- 
operation with Germany, considering it not as a temporary tactic but 
as a European necessity. Darlan should therefore take over the di- 
rection of the original directorate and later replace Pétain as Chief 
of State, while Laval would be in his right position as French Premier. 
Some of the Action Frangaise are doing temporarily useful work de- 
spite their hostility to Germany, because as traditional opponents of 
the Jews and Freemasons they are proceeding more ruthlessly with the 
_necessary purges than do the elements previously associated with the 
Left. After the work of mopping up has been completed, however, 
~ they too should be eliminated, because they would then only be a 
“Hiability i in the relationship with Germany. In conclusion it may be 
said of the government crisis created on December 18 that ® it permits 
us to intervene directly in French domestic politics. For that purpose 
all the means of exerting pressure available to the German occupying 
power in Paris and the Armistice Commission in Wiesbaden must be 
used ruthlessly during the coming weeks in order to make plain to the 
gamblers of December 13 the indescribable folly which they have 
committed. , 


ABETS 


*On Dec. 20, Laval addressed a letter to Hitler stating that his release from 
arrest was due to Hitler and assuring the latter that the policy of cooperation 
had the approval of a large majority of Frenchmen. See, Pétain et les alle- 
mands: Mémorandum @’Abetz sur les rapports franco-allemands, pp. 54-55. 

No copy of this letter has been found in the files of the Foreign Ministry. 
*This passage is somewhat garbled in the original. The words “dass sie uns” 
translated here are followed by “weil sie uns” which is obviously an error or an 

omission. 
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No. 532 
8589/E602785-83 
; Fihrer’s Directive* 
_ CHEFSACHE Finrer’s Heanquarters, December 18, 1940. 
TOP SECRET MILITARY 


The Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
OKW/WESt/Abt.L (I) No. 33 408/40 g.K.Chefs 
By officer only .s 


Dmectrive No. 21: Orrration BARBAROSSA 


The German Wehrmacht must be prepared to crush Soviet Russia 
in a quick campaign (Operation Barbarossa) even before the con- 
clusion of the war against England. | 

For this purpose the Army will have to employ all available units, 
with the reservation that the occupied territories must be secured 
against surprises. 

For the Luftwaffe it will be a matter of releasing such strong forces 
for the eastern campaign in support of the Army that a quick com- 
pletion of the ground operations can be counted on and that damage 
to eastern German territory by enemy air attacks will be as slight 
as possible. This concentration of the main effort in the East is lim- 
ited by the requirement that the entire combat and armament area 
dominated by us must remain adequately protected against enemy air 
attacks and that the offensive operations against England, particu- 
larly her supply lines, must not be permitted to break down. 

The main effort of the Mavy will remain unequivocally directed 
against England even during an eastern campaign. 

I shall order the concentration against Soviet Russia possibly 8 
weeks before the intended beginning of operations. 

Preparations requiring more time to get under way are to be started 
now—if this has not yet been done—and are to be completed by May 
15, 1941. 

It is of decisive importance, however, that the intention to attack 
does not become discernible. 

The preparations of the High Commands are to be made on the 
following basis: 


*The text here printed is from the file of the Naval War Staff. hig is the 
text as issued on Dec. 18. It was signed by Hitler and was initialed by various 
officers of the Naval War Staff on Dec. 19 and 20. 

Although also bearing the date Dec. 18, the text printed as document No. 
446-PS in Trial of the Major War Criminals, vol. xxv1, pp. 47-52, which is 
from the file of the OKW, contains two paragraphs in the version in which they 
were amended on Mar. 22, 1941. These paragraphs are: II, 2, and the seventh 
and eighth paragraphs under III, A. See vol. xm of this series, directive of the 
High Command of the Wehrmacht of that date. : 

461889—60-——-63 
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I. General Purpose: 

The mass of the Russian Army in western Russia is to be destroyed 
in daring operations, by driving forward deep armored wedges, and 
the retreat of units capable of combat into the vastness of Russian 
territory isto be prevented. - 

In quick pursuit a line is then to be reached from which the Russian 
Air Force will no longer be able to attack the territory of the German 
Reich. The ultimate objective of the operation is to establish a cover 
against Asiatic Russia from the general line Volga-Archangel. 
Then, in case of necessity, the last industrial area left to Russia in 
the Urals can be eliminated by the Luftwaffe. 

In the course of these operations the Russian Baltic Sea Fleet will 
quickly lose its bases and thus will no longer be able to fight. 

Effective intervention by the Russian Air Force is to be prevented 
by powerful blows at the very beginning of the operation. 

IL. Probable Allies and their Tasks: 

1. On the wings of our operation the active participation of Ru- 
mania and Finland in the war against Soviet Russia is to be expected. 

The High Command will in due time arrange and determine in 
what form the armed forces of the two countries will be placed under 
German command at the time of their intervention. 

2. It will be the task of Rumania to support with selected forces 
the attack of the German southern wing, at least in its beginnings; 
to pin the enemy down where German forces are not committed; and 
otherwise to render auxiliary service in the rear area. 

3. Finland will cover the concentration of the German North Group 
(parts of the XXTI Group) withdrawn from Norway and will operate 
jointly with it. Besides, Finland will be assigned the task of elimi- 
nating Hangé. 

4. It may be expected that Swedish railroads and highways will be 
available for the concentration of the German North Group, from 
the start of operations at the latest. 

IM. Direction of Operations: % 

A. Army (hereby approving the plans presented to me) : 

In the zone of operations divided by the Pripet Marshes into a south- 
ern and northern sector, the main effort will be made north of this 
area. Two Army Groups will be provided here. 

The southern group of these two Army Groups—the center of the 
entire front—will be given the task of annihilating the forces of the 
enemy in White Russia by advancing from the region around and 
north of Warsaw with especially strong armored and motorized ~ 
units. The possibility of switching strong mobile units to the north 
must thereby be created in order, in cooperation with the Northern 
Army Group operating from East Prussia in the general direction of 
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Leningrad, to annihilate the enemy forces fighting in the Baltic area. 
Only after having accomplished this most important task, which 
must be followed by the occupation of Leningrad and Kronstadt, are 
the offensive operations aimed at the occupation of the important 
traffic and armament center of Moscow to be pursued. 

Only a surprisingly fast collapse of Russian resistance could justify 
aiming at both objectives simultaneously. 

The most important assignment of the XXI Group, even during the 
eastern operations, will still be the protection of Norway. The addi- 
tional forces available are to be employed in the north (mountain 
corps), first to protect the Petsamo region and its ore mines as well as 
the Arctic Highway, and then to advance jointly with Finnish forces 
against the Murmansk railroad and stop the supply of the Murmansk 
region by land. 

Whether such an operation with rather strong German forces (two 
or three divisions) can be conducted from the area of and south of 
Rovaniemi depends upon Sweden’s willingness to make the railroads 
available for such a concentration. . 

The main body of the Finnish Army will be assigned the task, in 
coordination with the advance of the German northern wing, of pin- 
ning down as strong Russian forces as possible by attacking west of or 
on both sides of Lake Ladoga, and of seizing Hangé. 

By converging operations with strong wings, the Army Group com- 
mitted south of the Pripet Marshes is to aim at the complete destruc- 
tion west of the Dnieper of the Russian forces standing in the Ukraine. 
The main effort for this is to be made from the area of Lublin in the 
general direction of Kiev, while the forces in Rumania, crossing the 
lower Prut, form a widely separated enveloping arm. The Rumanian 
Army will have the task of pinning down the Russian forces in 
between. 

Once the battles south and north of the Pripet Marshes have been 
fought, we should aim to achieve as part of the pursuit operation: 

in the south, the prompt seizure of the economically important 
Donets Basin; 

in the north, rapid arrival at Moscow. 

The capture of this city means a decisive success politically and 
economically and, beyond that, the elimination of the most important 
railway center. if 

B. Luftwaffe: 

Its task will be to paralyze and to eliminate as far as possible the 
intervention of the Russian Air Force and also to support the Army 
at its main points of effort, particularly those of Army Group Center 
and, on the main wing, of Army Group South. The Russian rail- 
roads, depending on their importance for the operations, will be cut or, 
as the case may be, their most important near-by installations (river 
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crossings!) seized by the bold employment of parachute and airborne 
troops. 

In order to concentrate all forces against the enemy Air Force and 
to give direct support to the Army the armament industry will not be 
attacked during the main operations. Only after the completion of 
the mobile operations may such attacks be considered—primarily 
against the Ural region. 

C. Navy: 

The Navy’s role against Soviet Russia is, while betel ing our 
own coast, to prevent an escape of enemy naval units from the Baltic 
Sea. As the Russian Baltic Sea fleet, once we have reached Lenin- 
grad, will be deprived of its last base and will then be in a hopeless 
situation, any rete: naval operations are to be avoided before that. 
time. 

After the aaniaiiad of the Russian fleet it will be a question of 
protecting all the traffic in the Baltic Sea, including the supply by 
sea of the northern wing of the Army (mine clearance!). 

IV. All orders to be issued by the Commanders in Chief on the 
basis of this directive must clearly indicate that they are precaution- 
ary measures for the possibility that Russia should change her pres- 
ent attitude toward us. , The number of officers to be assigned to the 

‘preparatory work at an early date is to be kept as small as possible; 
- additional personnel should be briefed as late as possible and only 
to the extent requiréd for the activity of each individual. Other- 
wise, through the discovery of our preparations—the date of their 
execution has not even been fixed—there is danger that most serious 
- political and military disadvantages may arise. 
V. I expect reports from the Commanders in Chief concerning 
their further plans based on this directive. 

The contemplated preparations of all branches of the armed forces, 

including their progress, are to be reported to me through the High 


Command of the Wehrmacht. 
Avotr Hrrner 


No. 533 


426/218089—92 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Fornipn Ministry 


TOP SECRET DecemBer 18, 1940. 
Ag./358 

With reference to my ielgiead No. 2718 of December 12, 1940,* I 
have the honor to transmit a memorandum on the steps taken by the 


Embassy in the matter i in question. 
Count v. D, SCHULENBURG 


* Not printed (426/218095). 
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[Enclosure] 
TOP SECRET Moscow, December 13, 1940. 


Memoranpum Concernine THE Transir or ArrpiaNnes, Spare Parts 
For Suis, AND Mepicines To JAPAN 


The matter of the transit of an airplane was first brought up by the 
Ambassador on October 18 with M. Molotov, who asked where the 
plane was to be brought on a German ship and where it was to cross 
the Soviet border in East Asia. M. Molotov indicated in that con- 
nection that he was aware of the connection between our request and 
the auxiliary cruiser, concerning the whereabouts of which he inquired 

(cf. your telegram No. 1873 of October 18? and our telegram No. 2237 
of October 21%). On the basis of further telegraphic instructions 
from the Foreign Ministry (cf. telegrams No. 1962 of October 284 
and No. 1969 of October 29°) the Ambassador gave M. Molotov an 
oral and written reply to his questions on November 1 and asked for 
a transit permit for another plane as well. Since no reply was re- 
ceived from the.Soviet side, Minister von Tippelskirch, pursuant to 
your telegram No. 2050 of November 11,° made an appeal in the mat- 
ter on November 14 to First Deputy People’s Commissar Vyshinsky, 
owing to the absence of the Ambassador and M. Molotov, but was 
unable to obtain a decision from him. Subsequently the Ambassador 
made another démarche on November 25 (cf. our telegram No. 2563 
of November 257) with M. Molotov, who then promised that the deci- 
sion would be expedited. 

Then when your telegram No, 2227 of December 4® was received, 
in which the German request for the transit of engine parts for ships 
and medicines was expanded, the Ambassador presented the whole 
matter to M. Molotov in writing and afterwards brought it up orally 
on December 12. The Ambassador emphasized very forcefully that a 
prompt affirmative decision by the Soviet Government was urgently 
required in the interest of the further actions of the ship. He could 
not understand why the Soviet Government raised such difficulties, 
since it was neither intended to have the German ship in question 
enter the port of Vladivostok nor were there any reasons whatever to 
fear an indiscretion. 


* This telegram (426/218138) conveyed the information that a German auxil- 
jary cruiser in the Far East was in urgent need of a plane. The only way to 
send the plane was via the Trans-Siberian railway. The Embassy was instructed 
to make the necessary arrangements with the Soviet Government. 

* Not printed (426/218135). 

‘Not printed (426/218128), 

* Not printed (426/218127). 

*Not printed (426/218123). 

* Not found. 

_ "Not printed (426/218103-04). 
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In his reply M. Molotov said that he could not possibly answer the 
German questions, since they represented a complete “secret”. He 
was not in a position to make decisions with “his eyes closed,” without 
knowing which airplanes were involved, what their purpose was, and 
what the spare parts and the medicines were. At first it had been a 
question of only one plane; that had later been changed to two. It 
was also incomprehensible to him why it should not be possible to 
procure the necessary spare parts and medicines for a single ship in 
Japan. 

All the emphatic representations and counterarguments of the Am- 
bassador were shattered against the stubborn rejection of Molotov, 
who constantly repeated the same thing, namely, that the whole mat- 
ter was quite incomprehensible to him and that he could not be ex- 
pected to decide about questions which he could not grasp. The 
Soviet Government for its part would never approach the German 
Government with such an unreasonable request. _ 

The protests of the Ambassador to the effect that the German Gov- 
ernment would not be so insistent in its effort to obtain transit if there 
were any possibility of procuring the necessary ship’s parts and medi- 
cines in Japan, seemed to make no impression on Molotov. In his 
reply he incidentally made a remark which indicates that the Soviet 
Government fears an indiscretion on the part of the Japanese and 
thereby a compromising of its neutral position, especially toward 
England. 

In reply to the Ambassador’s argument, supported by Minister 
Schnurre, that the German Government was accommodating the 
Soviet Government through the delivery of warplanes and conse- 
quently, for its part, expected understanding for its own needs, 
Molotov said that the delivery of planes was the concern of the 
German Government and was, moreover, a result of the economic 
agreement that had been concluded. The German request for the 
transit in question had nothing to do with the delivery of planes. It 
would be an extremely thoughtless step on his part if he grantéd 
the approval requested of him. 

The above-mentioned arguments were repeated several times by 
both sides in the course of the further conversation without any agree- 
ment being reached. In reply to the Ambassador’s remark that the 
position of the Soviet Government was completely incomprehensible 
to him, since there could be no question whatever of any risk for the 
Soviet side, M. Molotov said conciliatingly that whereas the Am- 
bassador had no need to be oriented on the background of this entire 
matter, he himself must in such an unclear situation avoid any de- 
cisions whose consequences could not be foreseen. 
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A report on the outcome of the conversation of the Ambassador 
with M. Molotov on December 12 has been sent to the Foreign Min- 
istry by wire under No. 2718. 

Hier 


No. 534 

84/62246-48 

The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram ‘ 


WASHINGTON, December 19, 1940-10: 17 a.m. 
No. 2758 of December 18 Received December 19—11: 40 p. m. 


With reference to my telegram No. 2757 of December 17.1 

In evaluating the new plan for increased war aid for England an- 
nounced by the President yesterday * one will have to proceed from 
the fact that this is not a grandiose whim of the moment, but, as the 
President himself said, the result of careful thought in which the 
President was guided very decidedly by American interests. Ob- 
viously the President assumes that England, unless she collapses in 
the next few months, will be able to hold out and that then a war of 
long duration is in prospect in which England with the help of the 
United States will steadily gain in strength until the United States 
has reached the maximum level of armaments and there is then a 
prospect of the victory of England. His new plan has therefore 
doubtless been drawn up on a long-term basis; in this connection he 
is aware that it will still take considerable time for this plan simply 
to get under way. 

Decisive for the methods of the new plan—in particular the drastic 
rejection of all schemes which aim at repeal of the Johnson Act, 
amendment of the Neutrality Law,‘ granting of credits, loans, or gifts 
of money to England—it seems to be the determination of the Presi- 
dent to keep the reins firmly in his hands in the present European war 
and not to leave the United States either to accidental employment of 
force during the course of the war or to other uncontrollable forces, 
Cynically as the President spoke at yesterday’s press conference 


+ Not found. 

* At the President’s press conference held on Dec. 17. For the record of this 
conference, see Rosenman, The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, vol. rx, pp. 604-615. 

*The Johnson Act passed Apr. 13, 1934, prohibited loans to debtor governments 
in default to the United States. For the text, see 48 Stat. (pt. 1) 574. 

* American legislation embargoing the shipment of arms to nations at war was 
first enacted in February 1934, It was amended and expanded with related 
provisions designed to prevent American involvement in war by further laws 
of Aug. 31, 1935, Feb. 29, 1936, and May 1, 1937. 
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about the possibilities of using American merchant ships under a 
foreign flag and of other methods of circumventing the present neu- 
trality regulations, nevertheless he evidently does not wish to have 
the neutrality laws eliminated as a bulwark against possible arbitrary 
demands by England and public opinion which has been whipped 
up. The same is probably also true for his adherence to the Johnson 
Act. Both laws present the President with the possibility of taking 
shelter if the occasion arises—particularly with reference to appeals 
for help on the part of an England that is close to collapse. The 
simultaneous rejection of loans, credits, and grants of money to — 
England evidently derives from similar considerations. The elimina- 
tion of the regulations prohibiting credit, of the Neutrality Law, and 
of the Johnson Act would make it possible to do away with every 
hindrance to demands for financial aid to England, open the door to 
arbitrary action, and draw the United States irresistibly with billions 
of dollars into a war adventure such as 1917, in the course of which the 
President could become the football of the public passions. 

Doubtless a role is also played here by the hope of the men around 
Morgenthau and Jewish high finance, who are striving to shift the 
center of world finance from London to New York; to get, in any event, 
as many assets as possible out of England, burdened as she is with - 
mortgages; to liquidate her assets here in favor of the United States, so 
that as much as possible may be brought to safety over here in case 
of England’s defeat. In this context the idea was probably not being 
dismissed that a “Vichy government” could some day appear in ~ 
England or that the masses might even revolt against the ruling 
castes. 

Presumably, the President made the proposal that the American 
Government take over all future British contracts in the endeavor 
always to remain master of all developments in his own country. It 
is not England that is to determine the amount of American war de- 
liveries, with the aid of American credits of billions of dollars; it is 
not England that is to build airplane factories, munition factories, and 
shipyards with billions in American loans, which, after all, will not 
be paid back in the end, but the United States is to invest its own money 
in its own country, so that the armament plants built remain its 
property under its full control. Then, if all the war aid to England 
should be of no avail, this armament industry can be converted for 
American rearmament and utilized to the full for the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. Thus the President obviously hopes in the 4 
years of his new term of office to be able to remain master of all future 


developments. 
‘THOMSEN 
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No. 535 
174/136495-06 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
VERY URGENT Toxyo, December 19, 1940—11:30 a. m., 
No. 1425 of December 19 Received December 19—10:15 p.m. 


For the Reich Foreign Minister. 

The Foreign Minister told me that he is considering accepting the 
Reich Foreign Minister’s invitation to Berlin in the very near future.* 
He is thinking of arriving there in the second half of January, paying 
a brief visit to Rome afterwards, and being back in Tokyo at the end 
of February following a stay in Moscow if possible. .The Minister 
President is in favor of this plan and would like to obtain the Em- 
peror’s consent to the prolonged absence of the Foreign Minister. 
The Foreign Minister stressed to me his desire to make a strong gesture 
in favor of the Tripartite Pact and, if possible, personally to overcome 
the standstill in the negotiations with Russia and China. The Im- 
perial Diet convening in January could postpone its foreign policy 
debate until the Foreign Minister had returned. 

I have the impression that the Foreign Minister desires to enhance 
the importance of his policy and person by conversation with the 
Reich Foreign Minister and possibly through being received by the — 
Fiihrer, and that he hopes, with German support, to resume the 
stalled negotiations with Russia. His plan, in my opinion, is alto- 
gether in harmony with our interests. With respect to the world 
situation, the journey would make a great impression, increase the 
importance of the Tripartite Pact with its center of gravity in Berlin, 
strengthen the Foreign Minister’s attitude toward America by the 
conversation in Berlin and his impression of Germany, and open the 
possibility of a discussion with Russia. As against these advantages 
the prolonged absence of the leader of Japan’s foreign policy is 
unimportant, in my opinion, particularly since the armed forces, 
especially the Army, can be relied upon to safeguard the Tripartite 
Pact policy inthe meanwhile. The Foreign Minister would probably 
appreciate some German encouragement for his plan. I recommend, 
therefore, that you authorize me to transmit an appropriate statement 
from the Reich Foreign Minister. 

Orr 


*Nothing has been found in Foreign Ministry files to indicate when and in 
what form this invitation had originally been made. 

*In telegram No. 1154 of Dec. 23 (174/136500), Ribbentrop directed Ott to 
on that a visit by Matsuoka in the second half of January would be most 
welcome. 
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No. 536 
585/242827 
_ The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT | Sorta, December 19, 1940—7: 30 p.m. 
SECRET Received December 20—3:00 a.m. 


No. 627 of December 19 


With reference to my telegram No. 607 of December 7.1 

Contrary to the view expressed to me by the Minister President 
only a few days ago that the Russians would keep quiet following 
Bulgaria’s act of rejection, the Russian Minister yesterday called 
upon the Foreign Minister to express his astonishment that the Bul- 
garian Government had not yet made a reply to the Russian statement 
of the 6th.? The Foreign Minister, whom I was to have seen this 
morning but who was taken ill again, had the following conveyed 
tome. He had requested the Minister to tell Moscow that Bulgaria 
placed the highest value on friendly relations with Russia, but did- 
not wish to be drawn into the war and would be able to achieve this 
only if she stayed away from high policy. He did not go into the 
subject of the Tripartite Pact. He had asked the Minister to explain 
Bulgaria’s position to Moscow on the basis of his familiarity with the 
country; this he promised to do. 

Influential circles are concerned over Russia’s future attitude on 
negotiations for the renewal of last year’s economic agreement.’ It is 
expected that in contrast with last year Russia will keep an attitude 
of reserve and, for instance, shut off deliveries by which Bulgarian 
industry could be kept going, in order to cause strikes and discontent 
among labor. “5 

RIcHTHOFEN 


_ * Not found. An unsigned and undated memorandum which summarizes the 

Soviet-Bulgarian and Bulgarian-Turkish negotiations in November and Decem- 
ber 1940 and refers to specific documents, indicates that telegram No. 607 re- 
ported another step taken by the Soviet Minister in Sofia concerning the offer 
of a pact. The Soviet Minister was reported to have said that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would take into account the Bulgarian objections and was prepared 
to limit itself to giving “a guarantee for Bulgaria and her interests.” (1046/- 
311561-63) 

* See documents Nos. 468 and 486. 

* Conclusion of economic talks between Bulgaria and the Soviet Union had 
been reported in telegram No. 8 of Jan. 6, 1940, from the German Minister in 
Bulgaria (585/242531). 
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No. 537 
947/164237-38 


Memorandum by the Minister and Plenipotentiary of the German 
Reich in Denmark 


Bertin, December 19, 1940. 
Pol. VI 4014 g. 


Upon my oral report which was made yesterday with Minister 
Luther present, the Foreign Minister expressed his approval that in 
the Christmas Mller case? action should be taken as recommended in 
telegram No. 1355 of December 13, 1940, from the Copenhagen Lega- 
tion If our request should not be complied with, I was authorized 
to arrest Christmas Mller and have him taken to Germany, even if 
that should cause a government crisis. Agitation against Germany 
was not to be tolerated and was to be fought with the most rigorous 
measures. It was better to step in vigorously right at the beginning 
and to nip in the bud any development that could later become 
dangerous. 

On this occasion the Foreign Minister said that my principal task 
was to provide for the security of the German troops. The next aim 
which should guide me as the Plenipotentiary of the Reich in Den- 
mark was our interest that the English should not be in a position 
to say that we were oppressing a small and defenseless country. No 
difficulties must arise for the policies of the Reich from developments 
in Denmark. That need not, of course, be understood in such a way 
that we must put up with everything from the Danes. On the con- 
trary, I was authorized to take vigorous action against any trouble- 
maker and, if necessary, to have him arrested. 

Another important task for me was to lend support to all elements 
willing to collaborate with Germany, especially to the Danish National 





*On Oct. 8, 1940, Christmas Moller, General Secretary of the Conservative 
party in Denmark, had left the Stauning Government on German demand. 
Renthe-Fink charged that he had continued to agitate against Germany and 
appealed to the Danish Foreign Minister, Erik Scavenius, to expel Miller from 
his seat in the Folketing and from all connection with the Conservative party 
(Copenhagen telegram No. 1345 of Dec. 12: 247/164229-30). The German text 
of the telegram is printed in the Danish Government publication, Beretning tit 
Fotketinget afgivet af den af Folketinget under 25. Oktober 1950 nedsatte 
kommission ¢ henhold til Grundlovens § 45 (Copenhagen, 1954), vol. xm, Bilag, 
pp. 373-374. 

7In this telegram (247/164231) Renthe-Fink reported that the Danish TPoreign 
Minister had secured a promise from Meller that he would refrain from speaking 
in political meetings, but that Scavenius had stated that the demand that 
Moller give up his seat in the Folketing was contrary to the Danish constitu- 
tion. Renthe-Fink stated that he would press the demand that Mller be ex- 
pelled from the Conservative party. The German text of the telegram is printed 
. oe yon Government publication, Beretning tit Folketinget ... vol. xm, 

9, p. 497. 
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Socialists. In this connection the Foreign Minister mentioned the 
campaign of the Danish press against the Danish National Socialists 
and was of the opinion that it was necessary to take steps against it. 

When the Foreign Minister asked about the prospects of the Danish 
National Socialists, I mentioned on the one hand the great diffi- 
culties which Dr. Clausen * must overcome and, on the other hand, the 
decisive influence which the defeat of England would exert on develop- 
ments in Denmark. I emphasized that it could not be foretold when 
there would be a possibility of the Danish National Socialists taking 
over the power. In that connection the Foreign Minister asked 
whether the leader of the Danish National Socialists would really be 
willing to agree with us on everything we wanted politically, mili- 
tarily, and economically. Although Denmark should not be made 
into a Gau of the Reich, but should retain her independence, we did 
need military bases for example and other such things. Minister 
Luther and I assented to this, which induced the Foreign Minister to 
ask whether Dr. Clausen had his party firmly enough in hand so as to 
cause his will to prevail. We again replied affirmatively. When the 
Foreign Minister broached the North Schleswig question, we told him 
that this was Denmark’s national question par excellence and that 
Dr. Clausen, as far as it could now be judged, might go along with us 
in certain frontier corrections, but could not cede us substantial parts 
of North Schleswig without arousing all the nationally-minded circles 
against himself. It would be a good thing to let the matter rest until 
it was clear to what extent Denmark would assume a friendly atti- 
tude toward Germany. 

The Foreign Minister took particular interest in the attitude of the 
King and let it be understood that a crisis involving the King would 
_ be politically inconvenient to him. I replied that the King was still 
entirely under the impact of the 9th of April and for the present was 
not inclined to turn the government over to Dr. Clausen; but his 
attitude might very well change when he saw that the National 
Socialists were gaining ground and becoming a serious political factor: 
It was the outcome of the conflict with England that would decide him 
and the consequent realization that Denmark was completely within 


the German sphere of influence. 
v. RentHe-Fink 


*Dr. Frits Clausen, leader of the Danish National Socialist party. 
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No. 538 


66 /46120-30 | 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Unnumbered BERuin, December 20, 1940. 


Recorp or THe ConversaTION BETWEEN THE F'iuRER AND ITALIAN 
Ampassapor ALFIERI IN THE Reich CaANCELLERY ON DecemBER 19, 
1940, xy THE Presence or THE ReitcH Foretcn MInIsTER 


Alfieri, who had requested the Reich Foreign Minister for an audi- 
ence with the Fiihrer on the grounds that he had to deliver a letter 
from the Duce to the Fiihrer in person, began by saying that this was a 
misunderstanding; he (Alfieri) had only received a personal letter — 
from Count Ciano, instructing him to present certain Italian requests 
for raw materials to the Fiihrer in person.t Referring repeatedly to 
Ciano’s letter, Alfieri, who did not appear particularly well informed 
regarding the details of the Italian requests for raw materials, de- 
clared that the Italian armament industry urgently needed certain 
” raw materials and that the Duce relied on the friendship and political 
solidarity of the Fihrer in the hope that Germany would make these 
quantities available to Italy. Alfieri then submitted the enclosed list 
of Italian requests for raw materials, adding that the wishes ex- 
pressed there referred to quantities over and above the deliveries which 
had already beef agreed upon by treaty. 

The Fiihrer pointed out that by virtue of agreements already in 
existence the German and Italian armament industries were even now 
coordinated in many instances as regards raw materials, and that in 
some cases Germany herself had already found more easily obtain- 
able substitutes for certain scarce raw materials; these substitutes, 
however, could not be used by Italy since the latter did not have the 
necessary machinery. In such cases Germany would prefer to deliver 
the finished war material to Italy instead of sharing with her raw 
materials which were scarce. German production was not utilized to 
capacity in many of the armament fields because the necessary labor — 
was not available. As an example of the above-mentioned cases the 
Fiihrer mentioned the production of explosives, in which connection 
Germany had successfully found substitutes for certain raw materials 
which were previously necessary and which were available only in 
limited quantities. Another example was the use of nickel or chrome 


*A letter, dated Dec. 17, from Ciano to Alfieri is printed in Galeazzo Ciano, 
L’Europa verso la catastrofe, pp. 618-622. To the letter is appended a list of raw 
materials. P 

*A copy of the list was left with State Secretary Weizsicker by Italian Coun- 
selor of Embassy Cosmelli on Dec. 21. Not printed (813/276390-92). 
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in the production of special types of steel; there, too, other materials 
had been found which gave the steel the same qualities as nickel or 
chrome. Copper and brass had also been extensively eeplaced in the 
manufacture of shell rings and fuses. 

In other cases, where raw materials were available in normal 
amounts, it was better to send adequate quantities to Italy to prevent 
the production capacity there from lying idle owing to a shortage of 
raw materials, 

Coordination of the war industries in the two countries on the basis 
of the above principles could be discussed and carried out by the exist- 
ing German-Italian economic committees. 

The Fiihrer remarked that he would have the list submitted by 
Alfieri examined at once by his economic experts to find out to met 
extent it would be possible to fulfill the Duce’s wishes. 

Alfieri answered that the needs indicated in the Italian list were 
definitely too urgent to await discussion by the economic committees. 
He further asked how he was to understand the Fihrer’s remark 
regarding the labor shortage in Germany, and seemed to interpret 
it to the effect that Germany wished to have more labor from Italy. 

The Fiihrer repeated that certain German armament industries 
actually could not utilize their full production capacity because of the 
labor shortage. 

He then turned to the transportation problem, which also was of 
importance in this connection. By taking over Be)gium, Holland, 
three-fifths of France, and Poland, Germany had assumed a tremen- 
dous additional burden as regards transportation. For this reason 
he had regretted very much that transportation of petroleum from 
Rumania by sea had to be discontinued owing to the Italo-Greek war. 
That had meant a transport loss of 30,000 tons for which mainly the 
railroads had to compensate. It was not only a question of the reduced 
’ transport capacity as such, but also of the additional difficulty caused 
by an insufficient number of tank cars. The Fihrer urged that Italy 
increase her production of tank cars at the expense of other types of | 
railroad cars. 

In the further course of the conversation the Fiihrer summarized 
his ideas on German-Italian economic cooperation during the war in 
the following manner: such cooperation must be based on the primary 
principle of economic soundness. In the cases where Italian produc- 
tion capacity was available and Germany had the raw materials at her 
disposal, it would be advisable for Germany to help Italy with raw 
materials. In other cases, however, where Germany had found sub- 
stitutes for scarce raw materials and Italy did not have the necessary 
machinery available, it was better to produce the goods in Germany 
herself and deliver the finished products to Italy. It was always a 
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question of increasing the total capacity of the Axis to the greatest » 
possible extent. 

In conclusion the Fihrer remarked that, as in the past, he consid- 
ered it best if he could have a conference with the Duce in person as 
soon as possible. It would be well if the person responsible for the 
Italian war plans could participate in these negotiations. Not only | 
could he (the Fiihrer) help Italy with advice, but his own decisions 
would be facilitated if he were informed of Italian plans, in so far as 
these were already in existence. In the present circumstances Ger- 
many was forced in some places to take up positions which represented 
a severe strain. The Fiihrer referred here to the difficulties involved 
in sending an army to Rumania in the middle of the winter, especially 
if one considered the transportation situation in the countries con- 
cerned. He had, however, been forced to do this in order not to lose 
the Balkans and to protect the oil sources in Rumania. Their loss 
would be a hard blow which it might not even be possible to avert in 
spite of these protective measures if the English attacked the oil fields 
from the air. 

Spain had taken a very cool and negative attitude. Considering 
Portugal, here, too, all possibilities at least had to be kept in mind. 
Italy and Germany might have expected more gratitude from Franco 
after what the Duce and the Fithrer had done for the Caudillo, who in 
the last analysis owed his whole political existence to them. They 
would have to remember that attitude. 

The Fiihrer informed Alfieri that hé would soon send a letter to 
the Duce regarding the general situation; * in it he would also take a 
position on the new situation which had arisen from the fact that 
Spain had now withdrawn completely and the military operations in 
this connection could no longer take place.* 

Alfieri replied that when the Fiihrer first suggested a meeting, the 
Duce had not been able to leave Rome because of the unclear situa- 
tion at the fronts and the new appointments to the military posts.® 
As soon as the military situation at the fronts became more stable it 
would perhaps be possible for the Duce to travel. The Duce had 
given strict instructions to the military authorities to hold the Libyan 
frontier with Egypt at all costs. Graziani confidently expected that 
they would succeed in doing so. It should not be forgotten that the 
English attacks were very heavy. They had committed a great num- 
ber of troops with the most modern equipment against the Italians 
who, for their part, possessed very little war material, so that the re- 
sistance existed mainly in the “hearts of the soldiers.” Violent fight- 

* See document No. 586, 


* See document No. 476, footnote 2. 
* See document No. 477 and footnote 7, 
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ing was taking place at present in the vicinity of Porto Bardia. 
Graziani wanted to keep Tobruk from falling in any circumstances 
into the hands of the English, since the latter would otherwise be in 
complete control of the line from Tobruk to Crete. The Italians were 
furthermore forced to keep.in mind the defense of the frontier against 
de Gaullist France; this also involved difficult communications and 
transportation problems and made it difficult to concentrate a large 
number of troops against the English. 

‘In conclusion Alfieri pointed out that the Duce had again withdrawn 
the Italian air divisions from the Channel coast with the exception 
of a small group of 20 to 25 planes which he intended to leave with 
the German Army until the general situation permitted Italy again 
to send larger unitsto the Channel coast. 

The Fiihrer answered that he considered the Duce’s decision very 
wise since the Italian flyers for obvious reasons had not had the neces- 
sary training for winter weather conditions at the Channel coast and 
since their planes were not suited for such weather conditions either. 
They would no doubt serve the common cause better by operations in 
the South. 

Alfieri further expressed ‘tis thanks in the Duce’s name for the 
friendly and understanding attitude of the German press, which had 
created the very best impression among the Italian and the interna- 
tional public. 

The Fiihrer replied that Italy should not take the present setbacks 
too seriously. Every nation had certain “streaks of bad luck”; Fred- 
erick the Great, the greatest general Germany ever had, during some 

years had suffered nothing. but defeats in his campaigns. 
: , Scraupr 


No. 539 
2108/456031-82 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry - 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, December 20, 1940—4:47 a. m. 
No. 2775 of December 19 Received December 20—8: 40 a.m. 


1) In today’s concluding discussion with Mikoyan it was possible 
to solve all pending questions in a manner favorable to us, except for 
the nonferrous metal question, on which the Kremlin has not yet made 
a decision but will presumably do so by tomorrow evening. Mikoyan 
was very cooperative on all questions. The text of the economic 
agreement, too, is consequently ready for signature. 

2) The Soviet wish, already indicated yesterday by Molotov, that 
the economic agreement and the agreement on a lump sum settlement 
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for the property of the Balts be signed simultaneously was unmistak- 
ably expressed this evening by Mikoyan, who added that the Soviet 
Government was anxious to decide simultaneously the big economic 
questions that were now ripe for settlement." _ 
3) I opposed the linking together of the two agreements and stated 
that I could not obtain Germany’s view of the Soviet proposal on the 
question of the Balts by tomorrow evening. I hoped, however, that 
I would be able to conclude this agreement, too, before Christmas, 
But for that, there would first have to be a satisfactory settlement of 
the Kivioli question, especially as regards the securing of shale oil 
deliveries? Mikoyan repeated the Soviet position stated yesterday 
by Molotov, according to which all the German property claims had 
been settled by the lump sum. As for the shale oil deliveries, he 
thought that Germany had received a far-reaching concession in his 
promis of 70,000 tons. In consideration of the Navy’s special inter- 
ests, which I brought up, Mikoyan finally said, upon my insistence, 
that he was willing to increase this amount to 85,000 (eighty-five 
thousand) tons. He laid down the condition, however, that these 
85,000 tons be fixed in the economic agreement and he very firmly - 
rejected my proposal for a separate treatment of the Kivioli question. 
4) The maximum to which the Soviet Government will be willing 
to agree in the Kivioli question has thereby been reached. The only 
possibility that I can see of signing the economic agreement Friday 
evening is for us to accept the Kivioli proposal. I thereforé request 
authorization by telephone to doso.* Since it is to be feared, however, 
from Molotov’s and Mikoyan’s attitude that the linking together of 
the two agreements will be upheld, I further request authorization as 
promptly as possible to inform the Soviet Government of Germany’s 
agreement to the Soviet proposal concerning the Balts. 
ScHNURRE 
ScHULENBURG 


*The Soviet insistence on simultaneous signature of the two agreements was 
reiterated and emphasized in telegram No. 2776 of Dec. 19 (2108/456034) and 
telegram No. 2781 of Dec. 20 (2108/456035). 

* This involved the interest of the German Navy in certain Estonian oil prop- 
erties. Schnurre had discussed the question to some extent in his letter of 
Dec. 12 to Ritter (1139/324817-19). See document No. 425, footnote 4. 

*In telegram No. 2781 of Dec. 20, sent at 4:23 p. m., Schnurre noted that he 
had received instructions which settled the Kivioli question, and he saw no 
reason why the Soviet draft on the Balt question could not now be accepted. 
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No. 540 
449 /222088 
The Minister in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 81 of December 20 Aruens, December 20, 1940. 
Received December 20—3: 45 p. m. 
The carrying out ofthe instruction (cf. my telegram No. 80+) 
provided the first opportunity of talking to Metaxas, who since the 
outbreak of the war with Italy normally no longer receives Chiefs of 
Missions. The Minister President emphasized that in the future, 
too, no disturbance of the correct relations between Germany and 
Greece as a result of an English military initiative was to be feared. 
Despite her favorable military situation in Albania, Greece had no 
intention of making conquests. To be sure, she must have assurance 
that in the future she would no longer be exposed to an Italian threat 
from that side. He was assuming that even if the Greeks did not ad- 
vance any farther, the Italians would no longer be able to hold out in 
Albania, As far as he was informed Yugoslavia, which also had no 
intentions of making conquests in Albania but did not wish to see Al- 
bania in the hands of a foreign great power, was not displeased with 
this development either. Bulgaria was adopting a correct and even 
sympathetic attitude; however, the Greek point of view in the Bulga- 
rian question, according to which territorial concessions were out of the 
question while economic access to the Aegean Sea would be offered, 
remained the same as in the past. On the subject of German-Greek 
relations I remained, of course, noncommittal, but I took the oppor- 
tunity to impress strongly on Metaxas that England’s defeat by 
Germany was assured beyond doubt. 


ERpaco 
Not found. 
No. 541 
B14/B002454 . 
The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
No, 2330 of December 20 Rome, December 20, 1940—38: 40 p. m. 
Top Secret Military 315 Received December 20—4:05 p. m. 


1) For OKW—Foreign Department [Adt. Ausland]+ 
2) For General Staff of the Army, Attaché Department. 


1A typewritten notation at the end of the document reads: “Forwarded by 
closed circuit coded teletype to the OKW. Telegram Control, Dec. 20, 1940.” 
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General Guzzoni, in the presence of General Roatta, conveyed to me 
by direction of the Duce the following in confirmation of yesterday’s 
talk with Cavallero, who has already flown back again to Albania. 

1. The situation in Albania is threatening again to deteriorate be- 
cause the Greeks are shifting their reserves from the northern wing, 
where no major combat activity will be possible from now on because 
of the advent of winter, to the southern wing, where heavier attacks 
must therefore be anticipated to which no adequate reserves can be 
promptly opposed even if all transport facilities are used to the limit. 

The Duce requests that pressure be brought upon Greece by stepping 
up our military and political activity in the Balkans, so as to prevent 
Greece from concentrating all her forces for a breakthrough to Valona. 

2. The Duce has given orders that Bardia, which is already en- 
circled, keep fighting to the last, and that the same be done Jater at 
Tobruk and Derna, in order to retard the English advance. Since no 
corresponding combat contingents can be opposed to the superior 
English armored and motorized forces, he requests that a large 
armored force, one to two divisions, be sent to Libya for the defense of 
its western half. 

3. In consideration of the losses already suffered and still to be ex- 
pected, shipment is requested of artillery, trucks, antiaircraft, and 
antitank artillery for 10 divisions. Details of the request for material 
follow by courier? 

RIVTELEN 
MackKENSEN 
* This further report has not been found. 


No. 542 


B19/B003932 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


No. 15 Beaux, December 20, 1940. 


Lieutenant Colonel Veltjens informed me today regarding the visit 
of the Finnish General, Talvela, who was sent here by Field Marshal 
Mannerheim in order to keep up the contact with the Reichsmarschall, 
as Herr Veltjens had already informed me and as had also been re- 
ported by Minister von Bliicher.t. The Reichsmarschall had seen Gen- 
eral Talvela twice and in regard to the Finnish attitude toward 
Russia had spoken along the same lines as had been prescribed for 
Lieutenant Colonel Veltjens for his recent visit in Finland, lines 
which had been approved by the Reich Foreign Minister? Regarding 


7 See document No, 439. 
See documents Nos. 411 and 474. 
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Petsamo the Reichsmarschall told Talvela that he still hoped at some 
later time to be able to acquire the concession for Germany. 

Regarding the plans for a personal union between Finland and 
Sweden the Reichsmarschall stated with complete clarity that we did 
not want such a thing, rather we were interested only in an independent 
Finland, not in Finland as a Swedish province.® 

Submitted herewith through the State Secretary to the Foreign 
Minister. . 
WIEHL 


*Halder recorded in his diary under the date Dec. 16: “Finnish General 
_ Talvela with Attaché Horn: Explanation of the political situation—threat of 
Finland through communistic propaganda. Exposition of the military situation: 
Aland [Islands]—Petsamo—Sala; long range guns and airplanes are Jacking. 
Attitude of Sweden dependent on Germany. Sweden can make five divisions 
free for aid to Finland. Personal union Sweden-Finland. We should help. I 
ask for information regarding the time requirements for inconspicuous mobiliza- 
tion toward the southeast.” 


[Eprrors’ Nore. The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the 
War Diary of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff (December 1, 1940- 
March 24, 1941) contains this passage for December 20: 

“From a short discussion between the Chief of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff and the Chief of the National Defense Department 
about the state of political relations between France and Germany, 
it appears that the Fiihrer traces the critical sharpening of relations © 
back to General Weygand, and, if only for this reason, he wants the 
measures which are to be taken in accordance with directive Attila 
to be maintained. Movements of the French fleet outside the training 
area of Toulon must be prevented. The Armistice Commission has 
already been instructed accordingly.”] 


No. 543 
121/120323-26 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 


MOST URGENT Parts, December 21, 1940—8: 35 a. m. 
Air-raid warning! Received December 21—7:45 a, m. 
No. 1577 of December 21 

For the Foreign Minister through Schwarzmann. 

Ambassador de Brinon received instructions countersigned by 
Marshal Pétain to make the following communications to me:* 


* According to de Brinon, these instructions which were sent to him on Dec. 
20, 10:00 p. m., had been drawn up by Flandin. See Fernand de Brinon, 
Mémoires (Paris, 1949), pp. 62-64. 
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1. After completion of the investigation planned, Marshal Pétain 
had arrived at the irrevocable decision to refrain for an indefinite 
period from working with M. Laval. Any new insistence on M. Laval 
would merely complicats unnecessarily relations between the German 
occupying power and the French Chief of State who, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Armistice, had the freedom to choose his 
ministers. ‘ 

2. The investigation into the deplorable circumstances attending 
the dismissal of Laval had shown that Minister of Justice Alibert, 
rather than Minister of Interior Peyrouton, had been responsible for 
this and that the former also bore oy for the arrest of 
Marcel Déat in Paris.2? The Marshal had therefore decided to replace 
M. Alibert and to dissolve the special police protection groups. 

3. M. Bélin is resigning his duties as Minister of Labor and Produc- _ 
tion and in the course of a division of this department which is being 
planned, he will be replaced in the sector of Production by M. Baudoin, 
in the sector of Labor by the labor union leader, Froideval, proposed 
by the Germans, . 

4, The investigation concerning M. Caziot had produced nothing 
compromising regarding his attitude toward the policy of cooperation 
with Germany. It was therefore not intended to replace him. On 
the other hand, the charges brought by the Germans at Vichy against 
Vallat, the president of the veterans’ organization, Légion des Com- 
battants, who had been appointed by Marshal Pétain, had turned out 
Cee a His replacement by General Laure had therefore been 
ordered. 

5. The German proposal for the establishment of a directorate has 
been accepted by Marshal Pétain. It consists of: General Huntziger, 
M. Flandin, and Admiral Darlan, who is assuming the presidency. 
The directorate is subordinate to the Council of Ministers and makes 
all pressing Government decisions under the supreme leadership of 
the Marshal. 

6. Within the Council of Ministers three committees are being 
formed; an economic committee, a committee for land defense, and a 
committee for domestic policy, which do the preparatory work for 
the decisions of the directorate. 

7. Marshal Pétain expects that this reorganization of the Govern- 
ment will give a new impetus in all spheres to the policy of cooperation 
if the German Government intends to continue with it. The Marshal 
requests German approval of a speedy publication of these measures 
and believes that they will convince the Fiihrer of his firm determina- 
tion to retain the control over the French state in his hands, to pursue 
the policy of carrying out loyally the terms of the Armistice, and to 
guide his Government constantly and without vacillation in the sense 
of a development of the cooperation decided upon at Montoire, 

8. Marshal Pétain intends to send the Fiihrer another personal let- 
ter, in which he wishes again to express his thanks for transferring to 
Paris the mortal remains of the Duke of Reichstadt. 


Ambassador de Brinon announced his visit for Saturday * morning 
at 11:00 o’clock to communicate the information which he received. 


* See document No. 530, footnote 3. 
"Dec. 21. 
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Please give instructions whether I am to receive the communication or 
not. Formally the refusal to reappoint Laval to the Cabinet is clearly 
in contradiction to the promise made orally by Marshal Pétain that he 
would regard the investigation merely as a matter of form, in order 
to be able to appear outwardly as the master of his decisions.* Re- 
garding the other points in our demands, the present solution is wel- 
come, since, according to the most recent reports, Alibert actually was 
the driving force behind the events of December 13, and had submitted 
to the Marshal the mendacious report that Laval, in accord with the 
German authorities, had wanted to lure Pétain to Paris, on the occa- 
sion of the ceremonies of December 15 in honor of Napoleon, in order 
to force his dismissal there as Head of the Government. The recall 
of Caziot, proof of whose disloyal conduct is at hand, is no longer 
urgent politically, since men who enjoy our confidence and not that of 
Caziot have taken the decisive key positions in the organizations of the 
French peasantry along corporative lines, which has meanwhile been 
put into effect. The appointment of Darlan to the presidency of the 
directorate takes place at my suggestion and is in a positive sense 
the most important of the decisions made by Pétain, since in this way 
a man who is a proven enemy of England and personally very well 
disposed toward Laval moves into the second most important position 
in the state. With the appointment of de Brinon as representative 
of the French Government in occupied France, a guarantee is pro- 
vided for the purge of the administration and of the police in the 
occupied area of undesirableelements. In the present situation Laval, 
by his presence in Paris, constitutes an effective means of internal 
political pressure against the Vichy Government, since at any time he 
can question its legality and by convening the Chambers form a new 
government. Within the framework of the Vichy Government, how- 
ever, Laval would only meet with opposition because of the attitude 
of the Marshal and for the time being would not be able to exert much 
influence. The refusal of Pétain to take Laval into his Cabinet now 
deprives the Vichy Government of the possibility of asking for Ger- 
man concessions in return for the policy of cooperation; in view of the 
military situation in the Mediterranean it is certain that this would 
otherwise not have failed to happen. From the point of view of 
political utility, the regrouping in the French Government that -came 
about as the result of our intervention against the events of December 
13 and our practical position with respect to it is therefore to be 
characterized as favorable. In the event that no considerations of 
prestige stand in the way, and that the possibility of Pétain’s resigna- 
tion and the consequences that may arise from it for Africa have to be 
avoided, I propose that for the moment we content ourselves with the 


* See documents Nos. 530 and 531. 
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results achieved and not force the reinstatement of Laval until the 
moment is more favorable and after Darlan’s personal position of 
power has been strengthened. 

__ In this case, please allow me to receive Brinon’s communication and 
to reply to him as follows: 


1. I note with satisfaction the establishment of the directorate with 
Darlan as the president, the dismissal of Minister Alibert, who was 
responsible for the events of December 13, the discharge of Minister 
Bélin, the appointment of Froideval as Minister of Labor, the dis- 
missal of Vallat, and the appointment of Ambassador de Brinon as 
general delegate of the French Government in occupied France in 
place of de Laurencie. Publication of these measures may take place 
in occupied territory simultaneously with publication in unoccupied 
territory. 

2. After the proofs of a policy of collaboration adduced by Laval, I 
do not believe that the full confidence of the Reich Government in the 
readiness of the French Government for such a policy can be restored 
until Laval is appointed to the Cabinet and the directorate. I am con- 
vinced that if the investigation of Laval is continued, Marshal Pétain 
will realize that a great injustice has been done this man who excels 
through a very high sense of responsibility and patriotism and that at 
a suitable moment he will be given the place in the Government that is 
due such a man, 

3. I would ask the Government of the Reich, in view of the Cabinet 
reorganization, which in most points is in accordance with our expecta- 
tions, to lift the provision closing the demarcation line for members of 
the French Government. 


ABETZ 
No. 544 
182/85782 
The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
TOP SECRET Bucuarest, December 21, 1940. 
No. 2357 of December 21 Received December 21—5 : 35 p. m. 


General Hansen asked me to go with him today to the Leader of 
State, Antonescu, and announce the dispatch of additional forces. He 
has informed General Antonescu that the necessity had developed of 
reinforcing the present division by additional forces, 

General Antonescu agreed at once to the dispatch of reinforce- 
ments. He cennected the reinforcement with an action toward the 
south; General Hansen refrained from making any statement in this 
connection. General Antonescu remarked further that he gave his 
consent because he had an interest in seeing the war end as soon as 
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possible and because in no case did he want the English to gain a foot- 
hold in the Balkans. He was willing if necessary to enter the war 
himself. Naturally (group garbled) repeat his demands that he had 
brought forward in Berlin. I replied to him that I was not authorized 
to conduct any kind of negotiations. 

General Antonescu then stated unconditionally that he agreed to the 
coming of the reinforcements and insisted only that full rations in 
kind also be supplied; he asked that these be immediately included 
in the foremost transport trains, since he would otherwise have to 
reckon with difficulties in feeding the Rumanian population. In con- 
clusion, he agreed to begin technical negotiations with the General 
Staff at once. 

I urgently request telegraphic instructions. 
Without signature 


* Not found. 


No. 545 
F14/234-38 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 


RM 50 Berwin, December 22, 1940. 


Recorp or THE CoNVERSATION BETWEEN THE Reicu Foretcn MInisTER 
AND THE Russtan Ampassapor, DeKanozov, ON DecemBeER 21, 1940, 
From 7: 45 Tun 8: 30 p. m. . 


First of all, Ambassador Dekanozov congratulated the Foreign 
Minister on the birth of his son. 

Ambassador Dekanozov then made the following statement: On 
August 28 last the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs had 
handed the German Embassy in Moscow a note verbale on the demar- 
_eation of the sector from the Igorka river to the Baltic Sea, i. e., the 
former German-Lithuanian boundary! In this note, a copy of whith 
could be submitted, the People’s Commissariat asked that the demar- 
cation be undertaken by the Central Mixed German-Soviet Russian 
Commission in the same manner as on other sections of the common 
boundary 2 and that it be completed if possible before the beginning _ 
of winter. Since Germany had not replied to this note of August 28 
last, he had been instructed to express the dissatisfaction of the Soviet 

Government, . 7 


11n telegram No. 1784 of Aug. 29 (104/112430), Schulenburg had informed the 
Foreign Ministry that he had received such a note verbale from the People’s 
Commissariat and that he was sending the text by courier. The note verbale 
has not been found. 

? Cf. vol. vir of this series, document No, 193 and footnote 3. 
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- After Secretary of Embassy Pavlov had translated the text of the 
note, the Foreign Minister asked why this question had not been 
brought up before. To this question Dekanozov replied that this 
section of the boundary had been mentioned for the first time in the 
note verbale. Since he (Dekanozov) had taken part in the work of 
the Commission at the time, he was in a position to state in this con- 
nection that the time then seemed propitious, since the Commission 
would have been able to continue its work without interruption. No 
German reply had been received, however, and meanwhile the Central 
Commission had completed its work. 

After a brief consultation with Under State Secretary Woermann 
the Foreign Minister replied to M. Dekanozov that the demarcation 
question was connected with that of the Lithuanian tip, which was to - 
fall to Germany on the basis of the confidential agreement. The . 
Russian Government had, to be sure, proposed cession of this tip in 
return for a monetary compensation,’ but the Reich Government had 
not considered that to be its equivalent in value He (the Foreign 
Minister) had asked the domestic authorities to determine the value 
of the strip of territory to be ceded. He had not as yet received the 
report regarding the matter. As soon as he had, it would be decided 

1) whether a cession could be made, and 

2) if so, what compensation was to be demanded. ; 

Since the question of the Lithuanian tip had not yet been settled, 
there had so far not been any definitive demarcation. Under State 
Secretary Woermann would report about this in the next few days 
to the Foreign Minister. But so long as the domestic authorities had 
not completed the assessment of the Russian proposal, the Foreign 
Minister could not make any decision in the question of the Lithu- 
anian tip. , 

Dekanozov replied that the question of the Lithuanian tip had in 
his opinion remained unsettled on account of the compensation, but 
he did not know whether it had any direct relation to the demarcation 
question. Dekanozov stated that he wanted to report to his Gov- 
ernment about it. It was a fact that 

1) the Soviet note of August 28 last had remained unanswered; and 

2) the inquiry regarding the amount of the compensation for the 
Lithuanian tip had likewise remained unanswered, since its form 
had not been definitively settled; 

3) the absence of a reply to the note verbale might delay the sign- 
ing of the economic treaty. 

The Foreign Minister emphasized in his reply that he had heard 
today for the first time that the demarcation had not yet been com- 


* See vol. x of this series, documents Nos. 162, 275, 302, and 332. 
* See document No. 319. 
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pleted. Under State Secretary Woermann had further told him that 
since the definitive fixing of the boundary was connected with the 
question of the Lithuanian tip, the intention had been to avoid double 
work in that respect. As for the question of the Lithuanian tip 
itself, it had probably receded somewhat into the background as a 
result of the many things that had happened. The question of com- 
pensation would be studied from the point of view of value and he 
hoped that by the middle of next week he would be able to give De- 
kanozov a definitive statement from the Reich Government on the 
proposal which had been made.® 
After M. Dekanozov stated that he had no further questions, the 
Foreign Minister inquired in conclusion whether the Soviet Govern- 
ment still desired cession of the Lithuanian tip, to which M. Dekanozov 
replied in the affirmative. 
De. Exrca Sommer 


* See document No. 575. 


No. 546 


_ 121/120327-28 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Paris - 


Teletype 
No. 1690 Bertin, December 21, 1940. 


For Ambassador Abetz by closed circuit coded teletype. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1577.1 

You are authorized to receive the new communication from Marshal 
Pétain, announced by Ambassador de Brinon, the substance of which 
is already known to you. On that occasion, please tell M. de Brinon 
in the name of the Reich Government, the following, which is to be 
transmitted to Marshal Pétain: 


1) Asaresult of the conversation that he had with you at Vichy on 
December 18, Marshal Pétain addressed a letter to the Fiihrer in which 
he informed him that he would at once institute a thorough investiga- 
tion of M. Laval and that if the complaints made against M. Laval 
proved groundless, he would again appoint him to the French Govern- 
ment2 At the conversation there had been complete agreement about 
the fact that this investigation was to be of a purely formal nature 
and was only to serve the purpose of giving suitable form in the eyes 
of the public to the reinstatement of M. Laval. In order to prepare 
for this reinstatement, it was also arranged at the conversation that an 
official communiqué be issued at once stating that Marshal Pétain had 
ieee M. Laval for lengthy conversation; this, in fact, was also 

one. 


1 Document No. 543. 
7 See document No. 530. 
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2) The Government of the Reich is compelled to note with the ut- 
most astonishment that Marshal Pétain has not lived up to the agree- 
ment reached in the conversation of December 18. M. Laval has thus 
far not been appointed tothe Cabinet. Instead of this it appears from 
the newly announced statement of Marshal Pétain, the substance of 
which you had already communicated to the Reich Government, that 
- Marshal Pétain refused to work with ML. Laval for the time being. 

3) According to his statement, Marshal Pétain intends to send the 
Fihrer another personal letter. The Government of the Reich has 
decided first to await this letter and will not take a definitive stand on 
the matter as a whole until after it has learned of the contents. 

4) The Reich Government expects that before this definitive stand 
is taken, nothing further will be done with regard to the intended re- 
organization of the French Government and also that no information 
on this subject will be given to the outside by the French. 


RiepeNnTROP 
‘No. 547 
B19/B003937-89 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
St.S. 906 Bertin, December 21, 1940. 
Pol. VI 4038 g. 


The Swedish Minister, on instructions from his Government, called 
on me today after his return from Stockholm, in order to give a com- 
prehensive account of the steps which his Government had taken with 
Berlin and Moscow in the last few weeks with regard to a closer bond 
between Sweden and Finland. 

M. Richert’s account was as follows: In the autumn secret conversa- 
tions had been held between Sweden and Finland for the purpose of 
bringing about closer politica] collaboration between the two countries. 
In particular, the aim had been to coordinate the foreign policies and 
the defense policies of the two Governments. It had been the inten- 
tion to turn the problem over at a somewhat more advanced stage to 
the appropriate domestic authorities in Sweden and to make the neces- 
sary soundings in Berlin and Moscow for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there was reason to fear any objections or misunderstandings 
on the part of either of these Great Powers, 

On November 2, the German Chargé d’A ffaires in Stockholm, Herr 
von Below, had inquired of the head of the political division, M. Sdder- 
blom, what the truth was with respect to the rumors of a plan for 
closer Swedish-Finnish collaboration. Séderblom had replied to Be- 
low that conversations were in progress but had not yet led to any 
result. If they should assume a more concrete form, Germany would 


* No report of this conversation has been found. See document No, 29%. 
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be informed. On November 5 the Russian Minister, Mme, Kollontay, 
had told the Swedish Foreign Ministry, allegedly without any in- 
‘structions from her Government, that she knew from the Finnish side 
that there were such plans. She wanted to discourage any such plan, 
which would arouse the greatest suspicion in Moscow. In the middle 
of November the Swedish Foreign Minister had likewise mentioned the 
subject to Herr von Grundherr.? Giinther had held it to be likely that 
Germany would probably welcome such a development but he had 
placed a question mark after the attitude of Moscow. He had said 
at the same time that the discussions were still in a preliminary stage. * 

- On December 7 (the Finnish independence day) Molotov had 
asked the Finnish Minister in Moscow to call on him in the evening * 
and had read to him a statement in the matter, of approximately the 
following content:+ He had learned from Sweden that a Finnish- 
Swedish agreement was in preparation which would be tantamount to 
subordinating Finnish foreign policy to that of Sweden. Russia 
would consider such an agreement as equivalent to a liquidation of © 
the Russian-Finnish peace treaty of March 12, 1940. 

On December 14 the Swedish Minister in Moscow ® had made the 
following oral statement to M. Molotov: Sweden (hence not Finland) 
had considered inaugurating a political exchange of views with Fin- 
land, as a result of which the foreign and defense policies of the two 
countries would be coordinated. The basis for it would be the status 
quo of Finland. No concrete proposals had been made, however. 
Nor had there been as yet any sounding in Berlin. Molotov’s reaction 
to this communication had been mainly negative. Molotov had re- 
ferred to his statement of December 7 to the Finnish Minister. 

‘On December 18 the Swedish Minister had reported from Moscow 
that Molotov had again called the Finnish Minister’s attention to his 
statement of December 7 and confirmed it. 

End of the Swedish Minister’s account. 

-M. Richert added that for the time being his Government did not 
intend to do anything further in the matter. It had merely wished 
to inform the German Government once more, chronologically and 
objectively, about what had taken place. Apparently the develop- 
ments had not left any ill feeling in Russia against Finland or Sweden. 

-In conclusion Richert also said that, although for the time being 
nothing further would be done in the whole matter, its development 
did indicate Sweden’s positive interest in the future fate of Finland. 

I thanked the Swedish Minister for his information. 

ov WeizshckER 


* See document No. 375. 
*The anniversary of Finnish independence is Dec. 6, and the meeting with 
Molotov was apparently on that date. See footnote 4. 
* See document No. 491-and footnote 3. 
* Wilhelm Winter. 
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No. 548 
265/172533 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Turkey 


Telegram 
IMMEDIATB Berixy, December 21, 1940. 
TOP SECRET Sent December 22—12:30 a. m. 


No. 715 RAM 376. 
Exclusively for the Ambassador personally. 
With reference to your telegram No. 992.* 

I agree, and also for my part consider it appropriate for you to 
continue your conversations with the Government there so as not to 
allow the thread to be broken. As already stressed in my telegram 
No. 663 of December 5,? it is not possible at the moment, however, to 
put into concrete form individual points of a possible understanding 
with Turkey. In particular we must avoid at this time committing 
ourselves more or less to solutions that would prejudice our further 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. You may, however, state that the 
Reich Government is still willing as in the past, and also considers 
it entirely possible, to find the basis for a reorganization of German- 
Turkish relations. Naturally we would have to confer on this subject 
also with cur ally, Italy. As soon as this had been done, it would 
presumably be possible to continue the conversations and give con- 
crete form to them in accordance with your previous suggestions. 

Best regards for Christmas and the New Year! 

RiBsENTROP 


7 Document No. 459. 
* Document No, 454. 


No. 549 


230/152416 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Yugoslavia 
Telegram s 


TOP SECRET Bertin, December 21, 1940. 
No. 963 Sent December 22—-12: 45 a. m. 
RAM 377. 


Exclusively for the Ambassador [Minister] personally. 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 880 * and 881.? 

Please call on M. Cincar-Markovié and tell him the following in 
my name: 


1 Document No. 467. 
* Document No, 469. 
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The Fiihrer and I noted with interest the written statement of the 
Yugoslav Government handed to you on December 7, and we also 
gave consideration to the proposal, contained in it, that a nonaggres- 
sion pact be concluded between Germany, Italy, and Yugoslavia on the 
basis of the Italo-Yugoslav treaty of 1937. The conclusion of such 
a nonaggression pact would of course not meet the specifications for 
the strengthening of Yugoslavia’s relations with the Axis Powers that 
we had envisaged in the conversations with Cincar-Markovié at the 
Berghof* and in Fuschl;* and it would still [leave] open the im- 
portant question of Yugoslavia’s accession to the Tripartite Pact that 
we discussed in these conversations, as well as the other questions dis- 
cussed in this connection. 

RIBBENTROP 


* See document No. 417. 
‘See ibid., footnote 1. 


"No. 550 
84 /24403-04 a 
The E'mbassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, December 22, 1940—6: 07 a. m. 
_ BECRET Received December 22—12: 00 noon. 
No. 2795 of December 21 
For the State Secretary. 


In order to settle the still pending questions concerning the agree- 
ment on a lump sum compensation for the claims of the Balts we 
called on Molotov this evening. After Molotov had treated the pro- 
posed German amendments in a petty and evasive way, he unex- 
pectedly and very positively made the following statement: 


The Soviet Government wishes a simultaneous settlement of all 
questions pending between Germany and the USSR before the end 
of the year and must therefore insist that the economic agreement, — 
the agreement on the lump sum settlement, the two resettlement 
agreements being negotiated in Riga and Kaunas, and a boundary 
agreement confirming the old German-Lithuanian boundary as the 
present legally established German-Soviet boundary; be signed simul- 
taneously. The last mentioned agreement could be concluded most, 
simply by a section to the effect that a demarcation of the boundary 
is not necessary, since it is already fixed. If, nevertheless, any tech- 
nical work should be necessary, it could be done later. The settlement 
of all these questions did not bring up any new problems. In the view 
of the Soviet Government they could, and had to be, settled in a 
few days. 
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When we protested strongly against the linking together of prob- 
lems which had nothing to do with each other, Molotov replied that 
these economic and political problems could not be separated from — 
each other. It was being said that Germany, by protracting the 
question of the fixing of the Lithuanian boundary, wished to keep 
open a ground of conflict in order to use it against the Soviet Union. 
Although he, Molotov, did not think that this was probable, he con- 
sidered it necessary in the joint German-Soviet interest to bring 
about a full clarification and thereby put an end to such talk. In the 
face of our insistent efforts to separate at least the economic agree- 
ment from this complex Molotov persisted in his stand, which he 
finally presented in the very concrete form that the simultaneous 
signing of all five of the above-mentioned agreements was a condition 
from which the Soviet Government could not depart. 

With regard to the Lithuanian boundary question Molotov added 
that he had instructed Dekanozov yesterday to make an appropriate 
démarche? and had sent Count Schulenburg a letter regarding this 
matter today. (Cf. in this connection telegraphic report No. 2794 
of December 21.7) 

The situation presents itself as follows: 


The economic agreement is ready for conclusion now that Molotov 
this evening gave a positive answer to the nonferrous metals question. 
The same is also true of the agreement on a lump sum compensation, 
since settlement of the points still open can be reached by Monday or 
Tuesday. 


I request telegraphic instructions whether the two resettlement 
treaties can likewise be concluded in Riga and Kaunas by Christmas 
and whether a boundary treaty such as Molotov has requested can be 
signed here in the next few days. If so, we request telegraphic 
transmittal of the draft text and full powers for the Ambassador. 

ScHNURRE 
ScHULENBURG 





* See document No. 545 and footnote 1. 
* Not printed (34/24405). 
* See documents Nos. 558 and 575. 





[Eprrors’ Norr. The United States Chargé d’Affaires in Germany 
reported on December 22, 1940, that an unofficial but authorized Ger- 
man had recently suggested to the Greek Minister that a Greek request 
for German mediation could result in an honorable and even advan- 
tageous peace for Greece. (See Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1940, volume III, page 572.) Memoranda composed after 
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the war by the Greek Minister in Spain and the German Military 
Attaché in Greece, and published in Ehrengard Schramm-von 
Thadden, Griechenland und die Grossmichte im 2weiten Weltkrieg 
(Wiesbaden, 1955), pages 217-221, likewise refer to discussions of 
German mediation for a Greek-Italian armistice. No relevant records 
have been found in the German Foreign Ministry files. } 


No. 551 


230/152426 
The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Beuerape, December 23, 1940—8:15 a. m. 
No. 907 of December 22 3 Received December 28~—11: 00 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 963 of December 21+ 

Instructions carried out. — 

Cincar-Markovié thereupon asked me to convey the following to 
the Foreign Minister: 


Without wanting to prejudice future discussions in any way, he 
nevertheless believed he ought to state at once that he was somewhat 
surprised by the communication from the Reich Foreign Minister. 
The idea of concluding a three-sided nonaggression pact as a means 
of consolidating the present situation had after all originated with 
the Fiihrer himself. ‘The Foreign Minister had expressly confirmed 
this to him after the conference at the Berghof, adding that if Yugo- 
slavia so desired even more could be done. He had interpreted the 
idea of a three-sided nonaggression pact mentioned by the Fiihrer 
in such a way that it would still leave open Yugoslavia’s accession 
to the Tripartite Pact. 

End of the statement of the Foreign Minister. 


HEEREN 
+ Document No. 549. 
No. 552 


121/120335 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 
MOST URGENT ‘Paris, December 23, 1940—1:25 p. m. 
No. 1581 Received December 23—1:35 p. m. 


Brinon has been instructed by his Government to make the follow- 
ing communication: With reference to point 3 of the instructions of 
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the Reich Government transmitted to him yesterday, Marshal Pétain 
has written a personal letter to the Fihrer.2 He would like to have 
this letter delivered by Darlan and asks to be informed when and by 
what route he may have the Admiral, accompanied by an officer, 
go to the Fiihrer and deliver the letter to him. The desire of the 
Reich Government expressed in point 4 of the instructions sent me 
yesterday is being carried out exactly; for the Marshal had spontane- 
ously prohibited publication of the news of the reorganization of the . 
Government which had been decided upon. 

ABETZ 


* See document No. 546. 
* See documents Nos. 564 and 566. 
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B15/B002990 
The Minister in Sweden to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


URGENT StockHotm, December 23, 1940—10:00 p. m. 
SECRET Received December 24—3:00 a. m. 
No. 1778 of December 23 

1. Ihave confidentially been informed that a Swedish private person 
of high standing is said to have recently approached Mallet, the 
English Minister here, with the suggestion that an early meeting be 
arranged on Swedish soil between appropriately authorized German 
and English representatives who should confer, without committing 
themselves in any way, on the possibility of a German-English settle- 
ment. Mallet is said to have forwarded the suggestion to his 
Government and to have received telegraphically something like the 
following from Churchill: The German Government had lately indi- 
cated that the German aim was the annihilation of England. Conse- 
quently such conversations were of no use. 

2. I am further told that in the conversations held on this subject at 
the British Legation here nothing whatever is said to have been men- 
tioned regarding Eastern questions or German internal affairs. 

Wren 


* See document No. 223, enclosure. 
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No. 554 
M305/M013047-50 


The Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Embassy in Italy 


Draft Telegram” 
Berry, December 23, 1940. 


For the Ambassador personally. 

. I..On December 19 the Italian Ambassador handed the Fiihrer an 
extensive list of requests for deliveries of raw materials of military 
importance.? The Fiihrer promised expedited study of the matter. 
After examining the list, the Foreign Minister today informed the 
Italian Ambassador that we would, of course, help Italy within the 
limits of possibility. In the case of certain items, this was, to be sure, 
impossible because of our own supply situation. At any rate, it was 
necessary to give these matters detailed technical study and then to 
set up a joint program. The Reich Government requested that Gian- 
nini, Favagrossa, and other leading experts be sent to Berlin. 

II. Please inform the Italian Government accordingly, and supple- 
ment your statement as follows: , - 

At the talks, joint directives for organization and utilization will 
have to be drafted. It is naturally not admissible that raw materials 
which we turn over under great difficulties be used in Italy for non- 
essential purposes or even for export. It is also especially urgent that 
a program be set up for a division of the work between German and 
Italian industry in all cases in which a saving of raw materials and 
labor may thereby be effected and an immediate advantage derived 
from it while the war is still on. In this connection the question of the 
further dispatching of Italian laborers to Germany must also be dis- 
cussed. In view of the great urgency of Italy’s requests, it is not 
possible to postpone ‘the negotiations until January 20. We there- 
fore ask that Giannini come to Berlin as quickly as possible for short 
conversations with the appropriate policy-making persons. After the 
guiding principles are formulated and a program set up, subcommit- 
tees may meet and prepare material until January 20, in order that 
definitive agreements may be reached in the governmental committee 
session from January 20 on. The Wehrmacht is especially anxious 
for General Favagrossa to come to Berlin. It may also be necessary 
for Santoro* to be present. Moreover, Giannini himself must, of 
course, decide whom he needs, in order to be able to negotiate here with 
‘immediate concrete results. We attach importance to the preliminary 

The draft telegram is marked No. 1908, but no time of dispatch is given. 


* See document No. 538 and footnote 2. 
* Ernesto Santoro, a director general in the Ministry of Corporations. 
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conference in Berlin in order that, as a timesaving measure, all German 
key persons may be drawn in directly. Since it is a matter of satisfy- 
ing Italy’s wishes, there can be no doubt that the Italians are ready 
for the trip. The Military Attaché is being informed simultaneously 
to this effect by the High Command of the Wehrmacht. Please discuss 
the question with the Government. As soon as we have the consent of 
the Italians, a detailed program will follow. 
Report by telegram.‘ 


*Mackensen replied in telegrams Nos. 2353 of Dec. 24 (M305/M013052) and 
2355 of Dec. 25 (M305/M013053-54), that he had discussed the proposed con- 
ference with Favagrossa and Giannini. Favagrossa would arrive in Berlin 
on Dec. 29 and a group headed by Giordani would depart for Berlin on Jan. 
2 to discuss raw materials requirements, but neither Santoro nor Giannini would 
attend. 

See document No. 619 and footnote 2. 


Croprus 
No. 555 
233/156399-400 ; 
283/156401-05 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
St.S. No. 910 Bertin, December 23, 1940, 


Today the Argentine Ambassador? delivered to me the enclosed 
memorandum after a long-winded oral introduction. This is con- 
cerned with the plan for the gradual establishment of a customs union 
between Argentina and Brazil. The Ambassador asked that it be 
read and examined, and that the German position be made known, 
if necessary in another oral discussion. 

The Ambassador remarked orally that by an extension of the cus- 
toms union to “other adjacent countries” they meant the La Plata 
countries of Uruguay, Paraguay, and also Bolivia. Conversations 
with Uruguay had already been started and were making good prog- 
ress, even more rapid than those with Brazil. 

The Ambassador also explained what advantages, in his opinion, 
there could be for Germany in enlarged economic areas in South 
America. It would also surely not escape us that these ideas of a cus- 
toms union were quite similar to the arrangement for a Greater Euro- 
pean economic sphere planned by Germany. While the British war 
blockade was on, the whole plan had no great practical significance 
for Germany, of course. For the coming period of peace, however, 
Argentina believed she could expect Germany’s full sympathy with 


* Ricardo Olivera. 
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the plan. Perhaps the Argentine démarche would even provide the 
occasion for a spontaneous German declaration of sympathy and 
agreement. : 

I said that I would examine the memorandum later. Since in his 
well-known manner of negotiating the Ambassador tried to press me 
to express an agreement in general regarding the Argentine plan, I 
told him that because of the German most-favored-nation status in 
Argentina the latter seemed to me to require legal and also economic 
examination. Referring to the Ambassador’s suggestion of a spon- 
taneous declaration of sympathy I initiated a conversation on the 
- treatment of the Germans in Argentina, regarding which a special 
memorandum will follow.” 

. : WEzsckER 


' [Enclosure] -- 


Memoranpum ° 


A review of the economic and financial situation of the Republic 
indicates the existence of very serious problems. Already in the cur- 
rent year we shall have a deficit in our balance of payments, which it 
is estimated will reach the sum of 360 million pesos. The prospects 
for the year 1941 are even more disturbing because the total value 
of exports will not reach even a billion pesos. To permit a better 
appreciation of this situation we must recall that our exports 
reached the sum of 2,290 million pesos in 1937, will amount to 1,350 
million pesos during the current year, and were 1,120 million pesos in 
the worst year of the past depression (1932). Rough estimates of the 
balance of payments with the other countries lead us to anticipate 
a deficit of about 600 million pesos for the coming year. 

-These figures suffice to demonstrate the seriousness of the situa- 
_ tion, Considering this decline in our exports, considering the grow- 

ing difficulties encountered in marketing the production surplus 
abroad, and considering the problems created by the shortage in for- 
‘eign exchange needed for transfer payments for imported goods and 
for the interest service on the foreign debt, the Argentine Republic 
finds itself faced with the absolute necessity of taking all the ap- 
propriate measures calculated to promote the general development 
of its industries and in particular of those which use domestic prod- 
ucts in their manufacturing processes. 
. ? Weizsiicker memorandum of Dee. 28, not printed (233/156406). 


*This memorandum is in German and has the letterhead of the Argentine 
Embassy. .- ; 
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These plans have met an obstacle in the limited capacity of the 
country’s consumer market, which precludes the rationalization of 
the industries in accordance with systems applied in other countries 
to achieve mass production. ‘ - ra 

As the Argentine Republic finds itself confronted with a problem 
which has developed in almost identical form in Brazil and other 
South American countries, the Argentine Government is seeking to 
achieve an over-all solution by means of agreements which would 
make possible the pooling of the consuming capacity of their respec- 
tive markets, thus providing a stimulus for making decisions to 
establish new industries capable of absorbing the surpluses which 
cannot be marketed abroad. ; 

In view of a concrete situation which we are unable to resolve, the 
Argentine Republic entertains the firm desire to coordinate its own: 
economy to the largest possible extent with the economies of Brazil 
and the other adjacent American countries. This objective has 
prompted the suggestions drawn up by the Ministers of Finance of 
Argentina and Brazil at Rio de Janeiro on October 6 last. Their first 
two clauses read as follows: 


“1, Consultation between the Governments of both countries with 
a view to initiating with the least possible delay the manufacture of 
goods not at present manufactured by either, in particular by means 
of the guarantee that within a period of 10 years the commerce in 
these goods would not be burdened by customs duties established for 
protective purposes, or made subject to regulations of an internal or 
external character, calculated to curtail in either country the import 
of goods from the other; excepted are such measures as are taken by 
mutual agreement in accordance with the provisions of clause 2. 
Examination and recommendations by the delegations of both coun- 
tries regarding the ways and means of applying the foregoing pro- 


vision to: 


“a) Goods now being manufactured in only one of the two 
countries, exclusive of goods subject to duties of other than pro- 
tective tariff character; 

“6) Goods which are only of slight economic importance in 
one of the two countries at the present time. As to the industries 
which are already of economic importance, the possibility will be ' 
examined of gradually eliminating or reducing the duties with- 
out disrupting current production or injuring the national 
economy. 


“2. To negotiate uniform procedures designed to provide an ac- 
curate record of fluctuations and imbalances in mutual trade. Where 
a deficit appears at the end of periods, which should not be less than 
6 months, the country whose exports exceed its imports must upon 
request of the other country take the measures necessary to establish 
a balanced condition at an early date, preferably such measures as 
aim to increase its imports rather than reduce its exports.” 
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Formulation of these principles was not prompted by a desire to 
pursue a policy of excluding competitors, but rather by a wish of 
finding a way to cope with the present realities. We believe that these 
agreements can be reconciled with the liberal policy which we have 
always pursued in the field of international economy. 
Even if the advantages which Argentina, Brazil, and other adja- 
cent countries might grant reciprocally to one another are not gener- 
ally extended to all other states, they do not constitute obstacles to 
the intensification of trade with third countries. It can, on the con- 
‘trary, be stated with assurance that the capacity of the South American 
countries to consume now and in the future will be in direct propor- 
tion to the welfare, prosperity, and living standard of their working 
masses. It is a well-known fact that the countries with the highest 
level of industrial development are also the countries with the largest 
volume of foreign trade which, by the infinite variety of products 
which they must sell and buy, help create work in the countries with 
which they maintain a vigorous trade. 
The implementation of the proposed agreements is absolutely es- 
sential if the difficult problems confronting the Argentine economy 
are to be resolved in part at least; by the spirit as well as the form 
in which we propose to apply them, these agreements will have no 
adverse effect whatever on the volume of purchases which the Argen- 
tine Republic ordinarily makes in Germany. > 
_ On the contrary, if these agreements accomplish the results hoped 

for, there is every reason to anticipate a rise in the general demand 
for manufactured products of those countries which have already 
reached the peak of industrial development. 

- The method thought to be best adapted to the practical execution 
of the plan to coordinate the economies of these countries as well as 
the economies of the other countries of this part of the Continent, 
which should wish to associate themselves with the system, would be 
the creation of a customs union designed eventually to embrace all 
countries and eliminate any barriers existing between them at the 
present time; but for reasons of a practical nature, which are readily 
perceived, and in order to avert any conflicts with powerful interest 
groups within each individual country, it is felt that the customs 
union ought to be put into effect only gradually in such way that there 
would at first be only a partial elimination of the barriers separating 
these neighboring nations, which are linked among themselves not 
only by ties of contiguity but also by easily understandable historical 
factors. 

It is indisputable that the agreement which links our nation with 
Germany does not in any way bar arrangement of a customs union 
with her neighbors, and it is equally indubitable that in the event of 
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the consummation of the customs union, the most-favored-nation 
clause of that agreement should not operate to make applicable to 
the Reich the elimination of duties in consequence of the [customs] 
union. 

This Government believes that the fact that the proposed customs 
union would at first be incomplete, cannot affect the relationship of 
these countries to Germany, just as it would not be affected by the 
subsequent establishment of new internal barriers within an already 
existing and complete customs union or within an internationally 
recognized national economic entity. That, it would seem, is purely 
a matter of domestic concern and could not raise any international 
issues; but since the planned agreement with Brazil might at first 
glance be viewed as an agreement involving the granting of mutual 
concessions which nations, at present separated, would extend to one 
another, the Argentine Government wanted to bring the foregoing 
facts to the attention of the Reich Government, trusting that this 
would put the latter in a position to consider the planned agreement 
on the basis of more specific knowledge of the subject. 

This Government trusts, on the other hand, that once the Argentine- 
Brazilian agreement is settled and put into practice the result for 
Germany will not be a reduction of her trade with these nations but, 
on the contrary, an expansion of trade—a possibility that could result 
from our higher economic development—and that the Government 
of the Reich therefore will interpose no objection to the realization 
of a project which at the same time would be of such great interest 
to this part of America. 


No. 556 - 


1126/321926-31 
Ambassador Ritter to the Foreign Minister? 


Berurn, December 23, 1940. 

zu Pol. 11607? II g. Rs. 

1. Enclosed is a timetable that has been worked out for the first 
stage of Operation Marita.’ 

2. Antonescu has already expressed his agreement to the German 

Minister in Bucharest. He requests only that provisions be supplied 





1 This Jetter was sent on Dec. 23 to Hauptsturmftihrer Schulze, one of Ribben- 
trop’s Aides-de-Camp, with the instruction that it be opened only by the Foreign 
Minister himself (1126/321925). 
ena note in Ribbentrop’s handwriting at the top of the document: “(For] 

tihrer].” 

* Pol. 1 1607 : Not found. 

* Document No. 511. 
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from Germany, as Field Marshal Keitel had promised him earlier.‘ 
This is referred to in telegram No. 2857 of December 21 from the 
Legation at Bucharest. 

_ Bulgaria, Supplementing the conversation between the Fiihrer 
and King Boris,* it is necessary to speak to the Bulgarian Government 
right away, still in December, if possible, regarding the early date and 
- the details. This is necessary because bridge construction, fuel depots, 
supply depots, barracks, etc., must be started in Bulgaria as soon as 
possible. 

I request instructions as to whether I am to give instructions to the 
German Minister in Sofia to this effect or whether the Reich Foreign 
Minister himself, as previously mentioned, will take care of what is 
further necessary with regard to Bulgaria." 

Rrrrer 


[Enclosure] 


Fiurer’s Heapquarrers, December a, 1940. 
High Gonisinasl of the Wehrmacht = 
WESt. Abt. L(I) No. 33 435/40 g.K Chefs 


German Mirrrary PreraratioNs IN THE BALKANS 


The Wehrmacht mission in Rumania consisting originally of one 
reinforced armored division, some units of the Luftwaffe, and instruc- 
tors for the war academy and similar courses is at present being rein- 
forced by another armored division. (Transportation through Hun- 
gary to Rumania from December 13 to 25.) 

The Fiihrer has, moreover, in view of the situation in the Balkans, 
now ordered the assembling of a large force in southern Rumania, in- 
dependent of the Wehrmacht mission, and Field Marshal List has 
been designated as its commander. Its task will be to push through 
friendly Bulgaria, if necessary, without touching Yugoslav or Turkish 
territory, toward the Aegean coast—and, depending on the situation, 
even further, into Greece—thereby eliminating the English in this 
area. The possibility of such German action was indicated to Gen- 
eral Antonescu on his visit to Berlin by the Chief of the High Com- 
mand of the Wehrmacht as early as the end of November.’ General 
Antonescu agreed and asked only that his people be spared consider- 
' able material burdens. This was promised to him. 


“See document No. 388 and footnote L. 
= Document No. 544. ‘ 
" “See document No. 378 and footnote 2. 
"Marginal note: “Bulgarian Minister President is coming Jan. 5-10, 1941; 
if at all possible [Jan.] 5. R[itter].” 
See document No. 570 and Teeenote. 1 
® See document No. 388. 
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It is intended that in this operation the Bulgarian Army should 
take over flank protection against Turkey; military intervention by 
the latter is considered unlikely, however. 

Whether Yugoslavia will join in a German attack by seizing 
Salonika is not clear. 

Specifically, the timetable of the military measures is as follows: 


Rumania: 

December 21. 

The Chief of the German Wehrmacht mission (Genera] Hansen) 
has been instructed to announce in Rumania at once, jointly with the 
German Minister, the units that will arrive up to the middle of 
January.? At the same time General Hansen will state that the re- 
inforcement is taking place as a result of the situation in the Balkans, 
particularly for the protection of the oil region. The transports 
which will follow in the second half of January are to be an- 
nounced in the same manner on January 2; further plans are to be 
announced step by step. 

General Hansen has been authorized to hold conferences and make 
arrangements with the Rumanian General Staff with the reservation 
that offensive plans (into Bulgaria) are not to be discussed. 

End of December-beginning of January. 

German engineer formations will appear on the Rumanian bank 
of the Danube. Preparations for crossing the river (bridge construc- 
tion, etc.) camouflaged as much as possible at first—will in the course 
of January become increasingly noticeable. In southern Rumania, 
German troops (especially tank and motorized units) will arrive 
continually by rail. 

On certain stretches in Hungary and Rumania, because of the in- 
crease in the number of troop and supply transports, the military 
timetable must be introduced as of 12: 00 o’clock midnight on January 
1, 1940 [1947]. A severe curtailment of domestic commercial and pas- 
senger traffic will then become necessary. 

The chief of the transportation system of the Wehrmacht has been 
instructed to discuss the necessary measures in both countries. It 
seems advisable to support this by appropriate steps on the part of 
the Foreign Ministry and to have, for this purpose, in addition a close 
cooperation in Bucharest with the Chief of the German Wehrmacht 
mission. 

End of January. 

Apart from the Wehrmacht mission (two armored divisions and 
units of the Luftwaffe) which are distributed more or less over the 


* See document No. 544. 
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country, 7-8 divisions will be stationed, by this time, in southern 
Rumania. Whether additional large forces will be brought up has 
not yet been decided. 

Bulgaria: 

In Bulgaria at present is the “Reconnaissance Staff Sofia,” consist- 
ing of 15 Army officers, and besides a small reconnaissance group each 
of the Navy and the Luftwaffe. The most important task of these 
staffs, dispatched in civilian clothing, is the reconnaissance of road 
and operational conditions. The chief of the “Reconnaissance Staff 
Sofia” (Colonel Zeitzler of the General Staff) is instructed to request 
of the Bulgarian General Staff the reinforcement of some overpasses 
(by the Bulgarian Labor Service). German financial aid is promised. 

The establishment of installations for rations and. supplies in Bul- 
garia has been scheduled for later, depending on how the situation 
develops. 

‘Reconnaissance activity will presumably increase in the course of 
January. The closer the time approaches for constructing bridges 
over the Danube—this can not yet be determined today and is also 
dependent upon weather conditions—the clearer Germany’s intention 
to move in with troops will become.. 


To sum up: 

The picture emerges that the German concentration of troops in 

Rumania will create unrest in the Balkans, probably also in Soviet 

- Russia. It is not impossible that the very concentration of German 
troops on the Danube will produce a yielding attitude on the part of 
Greece, and it is therefore desirable to strengthen, by appropriate 
means, the impression of a large concentration of troops.” 

To Soviet Russian inquiries to this effect, which are to be expected 
with certainty, the reply may be given that Germany could not permit 
the English to gain a foothold in the Balkans and, moreover, she was 
obligated as a result of Rumania’s accession to the Tripartite Pact, to 
protect her. The troop concentration effected for these reasons, was, 
however, by no means directed against Russia; ™ this was indicated by 
the very fact that the concentration was exclusively in southern 
Rumania.” : 

It will be important for Soviet Russia to know that Germany has 
no designs of any kind against Yugoslavia or Turkey. 


* Question mark and marginal note in Ribbentrop’s handwriting: “This is 
correct with regard to Turkey. Argument is wrong with regard to Greece.” 

“ Question marks, apparently referring to the foregoing passage, appear on 
the face of the original text. ; 

Marginal note: “With regard to such foreign policy instructions to the leading 
military commanders, Ambassador Ritter must be consulted in advance. 
Rl[ibbentrop].” 

44 See document No. 616. 
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The Italians, for the present, are being informed only in a general 
way through the Military Attaché in Rome that the German Wehr- 
macht mission in Rumania is being strengthened by several divisions. 


Jopn 
No. 557 
2861 /488304-07 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
TOP SECRET | Anxara, December 23,-1940. 


Subject: Excerpt from the reports of November 26 and 28, 1940,' of 
the Turkish Ambassador in Moscow. 

I send you herewith an excerpt from a report of the Turkish Am- 
bassador in Moscow,? which I have received from a reliable source. 
The report, to be sure, dates back to the end of November, but is very 
informative because of its general conclusions. It may be assumed 
to be correct if the Ambassador writes that the English and Ameri- 
cans are constantly making propaganda with the idea of a combined 
German-Japanese attack on Russia; presumably they will have some 
success along this line, too. 

PaPEeNn 


[Enclosure] 
Moscow, November 26, 1940, 


Exceret From toe Last Revort or THE Turkish AMBASSADOR 
in Moscow 


As I mentioned in my last report, the Soviet Foreign Minister is 
satisfied with the attitude of Turkey. The completely unexpected 
victories of the Greeks in Albania have been received with great sur- 
prise and joy in the Soviet world. The defeats of the Italians in 
Albania have prevented the strengthening of the Axis Powers in the 
Balkans, The attitude of Turkey toward the Bulgarians, and the 
restraint of the Bulgarians, have been very gratifying to the key peo- 
ple in Moscow. As far as the Soviets themselves are concerned, they 
by no means desire an attack on the Balkans that could only destroy 
their influence. The feelers I have put out have produced this im- 
pression, Just as the Soviets are watching with concern the large 
military concentrations carried out increasingly by the Japanese in 
Manchukuo, so they are also greatly alarmed at the heavy troop con- 
centrations which the Germans are undertaking in all secrecy in Po- 
land and Rumania. The English Ambassador and the Americans 

*The excerpt from the report of Nov, 28 which is in the nature of a postscript 


is not printed (2361/488308). 
* Ali Haydar Aktay, 
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greatly suspect that the Germans will abandon their air and naval 
warfare in its present form and in May or June will, together with 
the Japanese, fall upon the Soviets. Once Germany has realized that 
she cannot invade the English mother country, she will, in order to 
prolong the war, try to exploit the untouched Russian areas, which 
are rich in the necessary raw materials. It is almost certain that, 
before the Americans are thoroughly prepared, she [Germany] to- 
gether with the Japanese will want to overthrow the Soviets. This, 
too, is my own conviction. It is clear as day that both the Japanese 
and the Germans, in order to make the war with America and Eng- 
Jand go on, will destroy the Soviets, who have been quarrelsome and 
cantankerous toward them on every occasion, and then, as undisputed 
rulers of Asia, East, Central, and even Western Europe, will prolong 
the war with the Anglo-Saxons and set about to crush them, exploit- 
ing Asia’s inexhaustible sources of raw materials. I have actually 
sensed this fear in the Russian leaders and in the Foreign Ministry. 
The English* and American* Ambassadors here have probably 
pointed out these dangers to the Soviet Foreign Minister. The Rus- 
sians are of the opinion that as soon as the Americans have completed 
‘their preparations, they will have a force capable of dealing the Jap- 
anese decisive blows. For the time being they treat the Germans and 
Japanese with cautious restraint. At the moment when the Ameri- 
cans will have driven the Japanese, and the English the Germans 
seriously into a corner, the Russians, too, will begin to strike against 
the Germans as well as against the Japanese. The Soviets are deep 
in major military preparations in order to protect themselves against 
a joint blow from the Germans and Japanese in the spring. It is 
my guess that some changes and reorganization will very shortly take 
place in the Soviet Army. When the English become stronger in - 
the areas of Turkey, of Iran, of Afghanistan, and of Iraq, or, rather, 
as soon as, together with these states, they have strengthened their 
military power in the Near East, they will thereby to a large extent 
create breathing space for the Soviets. A two-front war breaking 
out in Soviet Russia in the spring may produce grave dangers for that 
country. Even if it has our help and that of the English, it is still 
possible, considering the internal situation, that this huge world, 
which cannot be called healthy, will be more or less shaken. In order 
to strengthen the morale of that country, it may not be disadvanta- 
geous to emphasize in the press again and again that, in such a situa- 
tion, English and Turkish aid would most certainly be forthcoming. 
Even though the Soviets for the present hesitate to let any under- 
standing or close friendship with the English or with us become ap- 
parent, they nevertheless sincerely applaud the fact that we are the 


* Sir Stafford Cripps. 
*Laurence A. Steinhardt. 
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friends of the Soviets. The Russians, too, understand all these things. 
It is the opinion of the English and Americans here that the Germans 
are contemplating war with the Russians in the spring. I cannot as- 
sume that the Soviet armies will hold out for long against the Ger- 
man armies, renowned for their speed and mobility. Quite undoubt- 
edly the Rumanians, Finland, and the population of the Baltic coast 
will also aid the Germans in such a war. From the East the Jap- 
anese are able to proceed to large-scale operations. If a collapse, such 
as in France, comes, it will be very easy to set up a puppet govern-: 
ment. It is necessary to keep in mind the advent of such occurrences, 
which will perhaps not come today or tomorrow. That is my opinion. 
I view all events relating to affairs of state at close range. I have 
heard that the Soviets are making extensive military preparations 
along the German frontiers and are erecting solid fortifications at _ 
various strategic points. Mr. Cripps is likewise in close contact with 
the Soviet leaders, as is also the American Embassy here. The So- 
viets are very noticeably preparing for defense. Nevertheless they 
show great fear of angering the Germans. I shall soon submit my | 
report on the questions of trade and frontiers. The last warning of 
the Soviets to the Bulgarians is very important. This action taken by 
the Soviets even at the risk of angering the Germans did not do very 
much to spread the conflagration in the Balkans. The Soviet con- 
tacts with the Germans are veiled in mystery. JI assume that the 
Germans have requested still more extensive economic assistance from 
- the Russians. It is certain that the Russians have complied with this 
request. As I have indicated above, the Soviets will bide their time 
until England and America have completed their preparations. 
Thereafter they. might possibly proceed to action, jointly with them. 
This ends my report. os 
Her Omxayt (4) [sic] 
* See documents Nos, 373, 379, and 403... 


No. 558 


859/204166-67 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
ies Telegram : : 
MOST URGENT = Bertin, December 24, 1940—1: 25 a. m, 


BECRET ~ Received December 24—5: 20 a. m. 
No. 2367 of December 23 Pee © 


Special security handling. Reply by courier or in secret code, : 
For the Ambassador and Schnurre. is 2k 

I. The boundary treaty cannot be concluded before the compensa- 
tion for the so-called Lithuanian tip has been arranged. As the 


* See document No. 550. 
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Fiihrer is away from Berlin, the earliest that a decision in this matter 
can probably be reached is between Christmas and the New Year or 
in the first part of January, and the “wish” of the Soviet Government 
for simultaneous settlement of all questions still during the old year 
will accordingly not be fulfilled. Since Dekanozov likewise brought 
the matter up with the Foreign Minister on the 21st,? the Embassy 
here will be informed accordingly on December 24.* 

The Foreign Minister is commissioning Schnurre to remain in Mos- 
cow and.to negotiate all other questions conclusively so that the sign- 
ing can be undertaken as soon as the tip question has been clarified. 
The text of the boundary treaty ¢ has been prepared here and will be 
sent to the Embassy. It will probably be possible to reach a quick 
agreement on the text as soon as the compensation question has been 
clarified. Néldeke, and Benzler who returns to Riga this evening, 
have been instructed to conclude the negotiations and to sign if all the 
points of difference can be cleared up and the Russians are willing to 
sign. 

II. The Foreign Minister takes the view that compensation for re- 
linquishment of the Lithuanian tip must be provided in gold® or in 
unmistakably additional deliveries of grain and raw materials in an 
amount still to be agreed upon, quite independent of the economic 
agreement, Please report by telegram what sort of additional delivery 
is in your opinion possible.® 


Weizsa4cKER 


- * See document No. 545. - 
* See document No. 560 and footnote 3. 
* See document No. 579. 
* Marginal note in Schulenburg’s handwriting: “The Soviet Government has 
offered gold. At least that is my understanding of the dollar offer.” 
* See document No. 560. 


No. ao? 
265/172542 iy 
pee Ambassador ¢ in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 1057 of December 24 | Awnxara, December 24, 1940—6: 39 p. m. 
Received December 25—2: 05 a. m. 
For the Foreign Minister. 
I am very grateful for the instructions contained in your telegram 
No. 715 of December 22,1 of which I informed the Neree Minister 
today. 


1 Document No. 548. 
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Saracoglu was very glad that it is still our intention to find a new 
basis for a relationship of greater trust; he said that the Turkish 
Government unalterably desired the same thing, all the more so, since 
events have largely eliminated the motive for conducting a pact with 
England, namely fear of Italian imperialism. The visit of the Eng- 
lish Ambassador * with the State President had been exclusively con- 
cerned with a discussion of the Karabik smelting works which had 
been constructed by the English. These works were supplying only 
half of the capacity contracted for. The President had visited it in 
the last few days. 

The Bulgarian Minister is expected back tomorrow with proposals 
of his Government.? Regarding the Churchill speech to Italy ¢ I told 
the Foreign Minister it showed that England was ready to sell out 
Turkey tomorrow in a separate peace with Italy. Saracoglu did not 
contradict me. 

I return most sincerely the good wishes for the holidays. May the 
new year bring rich success to your work. " 

Paren 


? Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

*See document No. 433 and footnote 6. On Jan. 5, Papen reported in tele- 
gram No. 12 that Kirov, the Bulgarian Minister in Turkey who had just re- 
turned to Ankara, had told him-he would explain to Saracoglu the Bulgarian 
position concerning an improvement of Turko-Bulgarian relations (265/172548). 

*The reference is to Churchill’s message to the Italian people broadcast over 
the radio on Dec. 23 in which he stated that “one man and one man alone” bore 
the responsibility for Italy’s involvement in the war against Britain. For the 
text, see Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1940-19438, p. 4378. 


No. 560 


104/112767-68 ? 


The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, December 24, 1940—7:50 p. m. 
SECRET Received December 24—11: 00 p. m. 


No. 2816 of December 24 


With reference to your telegram No. 2367 of December 23.2 

I. Compensation for the Lithuanian tip. In our present situation 
gold is probably not a desirable form of compensation, since we our- 
selves give gold to Russia within the framework of the economic 
agreement and we cannot utilize it easily in other ways. Moreover, 
our gold reserves have increased considerably owing to the addition 





* Document No, 558. 
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of Belgian and Dutch gold, so that there can hardly be any need for 
Russian gold. Whether U. 8. dollars are actually desirable for us 
seems to me doubtful in view of the American financial measures that 
have been announced. 

With regard to deliveries of grain and raw materials I believe that 
the maximum which the Soviet economy can provide in view of its 
own needs has been obtained in the economic agreement. Never- 
theless, an effort can be made to obtain in addition certain raw mate- 
rials of particular interest to us, such as grain, flax, manganese ore, 
cotton, and naphtha products, equivalent to the amount of compensa- 
tion to be agreed upon. Should this not be successful, I would suggest 
having the compensation paid out of the special Soviet accounts in 
Berlin, amounting at present to 215 million reichsmarks, which can- 
not be adequately covered by payments to Balts and repayments of 
credits. The repayments from these special accounts would save us 
further deliveries of goods, the implementation of which would be 
difficult in the present strained state of our industry. 

Since the difference between the last Soviet offer of 3,860,000 gold 
dollars and our sum of 13 million gold dollars calculated on the basis 
of the real property values is extremely large,? the best that can be 
attained, considering the Russian method of bargaining and haggling, 
is the mean between the two amounts. In view of the precarious 
situation of the economic agreement, which is ready for signing, and 
of the Baltic agreement, it would probably be well not to lose any 
time in completing the bargaining over the amount of compensation 
and to leave me a free hand as far as possible. 

II. We have called off a conference with Molotov scheduled for 
today, since there were no instructions in the above-mentioned tele- 
gram and the text of the boundary treaty is not yet here. On the 
other hand I shall try today-to bring to a conclusion with Vyshinsky 
the still unsettled questions in the Baltic treaty. We intend then to 
go to Molotov and tell him that the economic agreement and the Baltic 
treaty are now ready for signature, that the resettlement treaties can 
be signed in Riga and Kaunas as soon as the points of difference 
~ still open have been clarified, but that because of the still outstanding 
decision on the compensation question the boundary treaty cannot 
be negotiated until the next few days or the beginning of January. 
We shall at the same time put up to Molotov the question whether, 
in consideration of the fact that the situation has now been largely 
clarified, he still insists on delaying also the treaties that are Ay 
for signature. 


~ 4 See document No. 319. 
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III. I should appreciate your sending me immediately by telegram 
the text of the German statement to Dekanozov and also the draft of — 
the boundary treaty. . 2 

ScHNURRE 
- ScHULENBURG 





"In telegram No. 2374 of Dec. 25 (1447/365036-37), the Foreign Ministry 
sent the substance of statement made to the Soviet Counselor of Embassy in 
Berlin informing him that Ribbentrop hoped to submit the question of the bound- 
ary treaty and of compensation for the Lithuanian strip of territory to Hitler 
between Christmas and the New Year. “In this case he could perhaps give 
M. Dekanozov the decision before the New Year. Otherwise it would be decided 
at the earliest at the beginning of January.” ; 


No. 561 


121/120384 
Memorandum by an Official of the Political Department 


Bertin, December 24, 1940. 

With reference to telegram No. 279 of December 23 from Wiesha- 
den? regarding the trip of Chargé d’Affaires Murphy from Algiers to 
Dakar, the Foreign Minister requests that Ambassador Abetz be in- 
structed at the next available opportunity to speak on his own initia- 
tive to General Huntziger about the trip, without indicating that 
he has instructions—possibly in the form of information from Ber- _ 
lin—and to present him with the following three questions: 


1) That he, the General, had no knowledge at all of the fact, that 
Murphy wished to visit General ‘Weygand. 

2) That Murphy had not expressed the intention to visit Weygand. 

3) Whether he, Huntziger, could give the assurance on his word of 
honor as an officer that Murphy did not see Weygand, that Murphy 
also had no intention at all of seeing Weygand2 


Respectfully submitted to Herr Schwarzmann through the State 
Secretary. 
ALTENBURG 


* See document No, 529, footnote 2. 
"In telegram No. 1605 of Dec. 30, Abetz reported that it had not yet been 


possible to find out anything “about the real objectives of Murphy’s trip to 
North Africa and Dakar.” (587/243408) 


461889—60——_¢6 
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’ No. 562 
B19/B003941 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 2819 of December 24 Moscow, December 25, 1940—1: 25 a, m. 
Received December 25—4: 10 a.m, 

With reference to our telegram No. 2801 of the 23rd.1 

I. The Soviet leader of the negotiations yesterday informed 
Fieandt of the Soviet position on the Petsamo question, which gives 
undisguised expression to the Soviet standpoint. 

The new Finnish-Russian company is to take over not only the con- 
cession but also the management of production. The Soviet Govern- 
ment wants 51 percent of the capital stock and demands a controlling 
voice in the matter of the persons composing the board of directors 
and exclusive Soviet business management. They want to furnish 
financial and technical assistance as well as to take out larger deliv- 
erles of material. In Petsamo pure nickel, too, is to be produced in 
the future. 

IT. Fieandt stated that he could not agree to this and would have to 
return to Helsinki to report. The Soviet side agreed to this. Con- 
sequently Fieandt and Grénblom are leaving this evening. 

II. I told Fieandt that he should not resume the negotiations in 
Moscow until the German-Soviet economic treaty is signed. Contact 
should be maintained with the Soviet Government in a cautious and 
dilatory manner. I did not contradict Fieandt’s opinion that execu- 
tion of the Soviet plan would expose the Petsamo region to Soviet in- 
fluence and promote Soviet-Communist infiltration from the north, 
especially since the Russians were obviously trying, under the pre- 
text of technical assistance and expansion of the plants, to bring a 
_ large number of Soviet workers and officials to Petsamo. 

7 ScHNURRE 
ScHULENBURG 
This telegram (M334/M014212-13) described the course of negotiations in 


Moscow on the Soviet demands with regard to the Petsamo nickel concession 
at which MM. Fieandt and Grénblom were the Finnish negotiators. 
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No. 563 

84/62281-83 ’ 

The Chargé d@’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


_ Wasuinerton, December 25, 1940—10: 19 a. m. 
No. 2813 of December 24 Received December 25—11: 00 p. m. 

Yesterday’s statement by William Allen White, founder and chair- 
man of the interventionist White Committee, which already comprises 
several million members, in which White for the first time (evidently 
a word missing) America’s entry into the war, repeal of the Johnson 
Act, and amendment of the Neutrality Law, has attracted a great deal 
of attention all over the country. The war- (evidently a word miss- 
ing) of the White followers which has been growing increasingly 
hysterical in recent months, especially speeches by well-known hot- 
spurs belonging to the White Committee and a recent speech by 
White in New York in which he boasted of having used tricks? to 
extort the greatest possible aid—as for example the sale of 50 de- 
stroyers—in closest cooperation with the Federal Government as well 
as the Navy and War Departments—opened the eyes of many 
patriotic, noninterventionist Americans and brought about a sharp 
reaction. 

The America First Committee under the leadership of General Wood 
received a powerful impetus and began, in a way sunilar to the White 
Committee, to establish local groups in all the states and cities. More- 
over, a new committee called the No Foreign Wars Committee was es- 
tablished in New York under the leadership of Verne Marshall, the 
excellent editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette in Cedar Rapids, Mich- 
igan [Jowa], which began a propaganda campaign against White 
together with the America First Committee and several isolationist 
Congressmen and Senators, headed by Senator Holt. White and the 
warmongers standing behind him were so hard-pressed that in recent 
weeks prominent members of the White Committee began to resign 
in all the local branches and White was now forced by Howard of the 
Scripps-Howard press, who put the question openly, to dissociate him- 
self from the radical demands of many of his followers. It must at 
least have a sobering effect on the prevailing war psychosis when White 
suddenly states: 


*On Dec, 23, the Scripps-Howard newspapers published statements by White 
in the form of an interview with newspaper publisher Roy Howard which denied, 
among other things, that the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
favored repeal of neutrality legislation or American military intervention in the 
war. - 


* The word “tricks” appears in English in the original. 
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“The Yankees won’t come.” “America would only play into the 
hands of Hitler if she should enter the war actively; the shipment 
of American war supplies to England on American merchant ships 
and the eee of convoys to England by American warships is not 
permissible in any circumstances.” 

The full text of the White statement follows en clair in No. 2814.5 
White’s retreat is in marked contrast to his own propaganda activity 
up to now and to British propaganda working for America’s entry 
into the war, which he has heretofore aided and abetted in every way 
possible. The statement will without doubt have a cooling effect on 
the warmongers and spur the noninterventionist movement to further. 
activity. 
“I also wish to mention in strict confidence that we have good rela- 
tions with both isolationist committees and support them in various 
ways. In order that this cooperation be not compromised, I request . 
that the work of the committees be passed over in silence in the German 
press and radio as far as possible. ; 
‘THOMSEN 


* Not filmed. 


No. 564 
F14/239-46 : me 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat? 


Panrs, December 24, 1940. 


Recorp or THe ConvERSsATION BErwEeNn THE FGHRER AND ApMinaL 
Darian in THe Presence or Amwsassapor ABeTZ AND CaprarIn 
Sreqiaw my THe Fijzer’s Trarw at Beauvais, Decemper 24, 1940? 


Admiral Darlan first thanked the Fibrer for granting him the honor 
of a reception and then conveyed to the Fiihrer the personal Christmas_ 
greetings of Marshal Pétain. After that he delivered two letters from 
Pétain and stated with reference to them that in one * the Marshal ex- 


1 Marginal note: “F[or] F[tihrer].” ; 

* Document No. 565 and various subsequent communications from Abetz refer 
to this conversation as having been held on Dec. 25. A listing of Hitler’s day-by- 
day activities from January 1934 to June 1943 (“Sekretir des Fiihrers, Fiihrer’s 
Tagebuch,” Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., Manuscripts Division, cap- 
tured German documents), contains an entry for Dec. 25 stating that Hitler 
received Admiral Darlan that day. Schmidt himself in his book Statist auf 
diplomatischer Biihne 1928-45, p. 512, gives Dee. 25 as the date of the meeting. 
See also Alain Darlan, L’Amiral Darlan Parle (Paris, 1952), pp. 263-267, for a 
re aia meeting by Darlan, who also gives the date as Dee. 25. : 

ot foun 
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pressed his thanks for the transfer of the mortal remains of the Duke 
of Reichstadt, while the other dealt with the matter of Laval. 

His personal impressions were that a strong personal conflict had 
developed some time ago between Pétain and Laval. Only 2 days © 
before, he (Darlan) learned that as early as December 9 Pétain had 
drafted a letter to the Fiihrer informing him that he was compelled to 
part with Laval. In consideration of Franco-German relations, he 
had wished to tell this to the Fihrer in advance and at the same time 
inform him that he would replace Laval by Flandin. This letter had 
already been in the hands of the representative of Pétain in Paris, 
General de La Laurencie, for the purpose of delivery. At the last mo- 
ment, however, Marshal Pétain had changed his mind about the matter. 
Since discussions had been arranged for December 10 between Laval, 
Huntziger, and Darlan, on the one hand, and Ambassador Abetz and 
General Warlimont, on the other hand,’ Pétain thought that his letter 
about the matter of Laval would disturb these military negotiations 
and therefore instructed de La Laurencie not to deliver it. Pétain 
hoped that perhaps an agreement between him and Laval would still be 
possible, Subsequently, however, there had been other conflicts be- 
tween Laval and Pétain on account of a trip of Laval’s to Paris, so 
that Pétain, who was accustomed to considering his decisions care- 
fully, saw himself compelled to ask for the resignation of the entire 
Cabinet and to accept that of Laval. Pétain had, however, instructed 
him (Darlan) to assure the Fihrer that this step was taken only 
because of the quarrel between him (Pétain) and Laval and in no 
sense represented a change in attitude toward the promises made by 
Pétain at Montoire. The policy of the new French Government would 
remain faithful to the idea of cooperation with Germany. 

Darlan then told about the plans of Pétain regarding the reorgani- 
zation of the Government. The French Government was to be made 
more homogeneous and harmonious, and the authority of those re- 
sponsible was to be strengthened. For this purpose, a directorate of 
three persons under the chairmanship of Admiral Darlan would be 
formed. This directorate, of which Huntziger and Flandin would | 
be members in addition to Darlan, was to advise the Marshal on gen- 
eral political questions, especially with regard to foreign policy and 
cooperation with Germany. The other Cabinet members would retain 
their responsibilities within their departments; they would, however, 
receive general policy directives from the directorate. Those ministers 
whose mistakes in connection with the events of December 13 had been 
pointed out would, if the Fiihrer approved the plan of Pétain for the 


“See document No. 566. 
"See documents Nos. 490 and 506. 
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reorganization of the government, be replaced by other men who 
would offer absolute assurance that mistakes such as those committed 
on December 13 would not occur again. 

The Fiihrer replied that he personally had been very deeply an- 
gered by the motives that had been imputed to his gesture when he had 
the mortal remains of the Duke of Reichstadt sent to Paris. During 
- recent months the Government of Vichy had several times requested, 
that it be allowed to transfer its seat to Paris or Versailles. After 
mature consideration he (the Fihrer) had rejected these requests 
because he had been convinced that the authority of the French Gov- 
ernment would have suffered from the criticism, which could have 
been made in that case, that it was under German pressure. The fact 
that the decision of the Fiihrer to send the mortal remains of the Duke 
of Reichstadt to Paris had been attributed to the motives mentioned 
previously was an unheard of infamy and would keep him from mak- 
ing such a gesture again. 

Fundamentally it could be a matter of indifference to Germany 
what persons were in the French Government. If relations between 
France and Germany were to remain the same as before, it was actually 
quite immaterial who represented the French Government. He (the 
Fiihrer) had, however, tried to improve German-French relations. 
This attempt had not been made under any kind of pressure, for even 
before the war he had—unfortunately in vain—striven for the same 
goal. During the pre-war years he had been of the opinion that it 
‘was senseless for two states of the Continent to live in perpetual, 
hereditary enmity with each other. Almost every month he had 
therefore made offers to the French Government for the improvement 
of German-French relations, and in so doing had gone exceedingly 
far. This had been interpreted as a sign of weakness on his part 
and it had been believed that he made far-reaching friendly offers to 
France because he was not capable of any other policy. The events 
of the war had taught those responsible for the rejection of the Ger- 
man offers something different and presumably convinced them that 
these offers had not proceeded from weakness. 

Therefore, he (the Fiihrer) had, from the time of the Armistice, 
again tried to improve German-French relations. He was solemnly 
stating, however, that this was the last attempt to initiate a policy of 
cooperation between the two nations. It had not escaped him (the 
Fiihrer) that this time also a certain segment of public opinion 
as well as some prominent personalities believed that this was done 
as a result of weakness or other worries. He believed, however, that 
if French policy continued in the direction which it now seemed, to 


* See documents Nos. 418 and 528, footnote 1. 
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have taken—and he feared that this would happen—developments 
would teach the much more terrible lesson that this motive of weak- 
ness had in no wise been at the root of his decisions. 

Marshal Pétain, with whom he had hoped to bring about a long- 
range change in the relations between the two countries, was invited 
by him to cooperate because he (the Fiihrer) believed that Pétain 
as a soldier would still be most likely to have a clear military under- 
standing of the actual situation in contrast to the fanciful views of 
the politicians. 

In the course of years Laval had not been politically active in any 
way as spokesman of a, radical hostility toward Germany in France. 
After the French collapse he had taken a positive stand on the idea - 
of cooperation, a fact which, incidentally, Pétain confirmed in his let- 
ter to the Fithrer.’? If Laval’s person was represented as an intoler- 
able element in the Government, as was now being done, he (the 
Fiihrer) found it rather tactless that a meeting between him and 
Laval had been permitted to come about at all. It would undoubtedly 
have been more proper to spare him these conversations with Laval. 
He (the Fihrer) did not, however, believe in this reason for Pétain’s 
action against Laval, but saw as the main reason the remark in 
Pétain’s letter “that a further continuation of Laval in the Cabinet 
would greatly endanger the unity of the empire.”* This meant in 
other words that General Weygand in such an event reserved full 
freedom in taking a position. He (the Fiihrer) was afraid that the 
French Government was setting out again on the same road which had 
led it to Vichy. He regretted this and believed that France would — 
understand sooner or later that this was one of the most regrettable 
decisions that France had made for a long time, from her own point 
of view. 

Darlan replied that the Marshal had assigned him an important 
role in the political life of France, and that for this reason he really 
wanted to explain to the Fiihrer his views about the situation. When 
the Fiihrer granted France an armistice, he (Darlan), as Commander 
of the Fleet, had naturally asked himself what position he should take 
in this matter. 

The fact that the Fiihrer granted France an armistice at a time 
when he could without difficulty have occupied the whole country, had 
appeared to him (Darlan) as a sure proof of the intention of the 
Fiihrer to assign to France a quite definite place in the reconstruction 
of Europe. As a matter of fact, he (Darlan) could have sailed to 
America of course, also with the whole French fleet; then the Armis- 


* This could refer to the letter of Dec. 18 (document No. 510) as well as to the 
one of Dec. 17 transmitted in document No. 530, 
* See document No, 566. 
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tice would have become void. Since, however, in his opinion the only 
hope for conquered France rested in cooperation with Germany in 
the framework of the new European order, he had given the fleet 
-the order to follow Marshal Pétain. This had not been so easy for the 
fleet, for it had had the prospect of fighting gloriously against the 
Italian fleet. He had, however, explained the situation to his officers _ 
[setnen Herren] again and again and pointed out to them that it was 
entirely wrong to meet Germany in a poisoned and hate-filled atmos- 
phere, from which there resulted only ruins and misery, first in one 
country and then in another. As Europeans the French had to coop- 
erate loyally with Germany, to an extent which was to be determined 
by the Fiihrer. France, as 2 conquered country—and he (Darlan) did 
not forget this fact for a moment—could cooperate ony so far as this 
was desired and determined by Germany. 

Personally he had always, since playing a role in the public life 
of France, been a supporter of German-French cooperation. Since 
_the Fithrer had spoken of certain mistakes of French foreign policy 

before the war, he wished to state in this connection that, during all 
the 20 years that had elapsed since the last war, no naval chief in 
France had ever been consulted on foreign policy. If this had been 
done, events would have taken a different turn. 

In the further course of the conversation, Darlan frankly admitted 
that since December 13 many inept acts had been committed by the 
French, and that the Fiihrer might feel he was indirectly hit by the 
replacement of Laval. He emphasized, however, that if Germany 
desired—and as victor her wish was in effect decisive—France was 
ready to continue the cooperation in accordance with the meeting 
of Montoire. The French had merely the one idea of maintain- 
ing this cooperation, which now was absolutely necessary for France 
and could become profitable to both countries in the future. He was 
fully in accord with a thought occasionally expressed by the Fihrer: 
that nothing could be built upon hate. This was also true, in par- 
ticular, of the new order in Europe. 

In conclusion, Darlan remarked with reference to the Laval affair 
that he had nothing against him personally and, as Ambassador Abetz 
could verify, had always worked well together with him. On this 
occasion he also wanted to give expression to the satisfaction with 
which the French Government was cooperating with Ambassador 
Abetz. Nevertheless, as matters stood, he felt: compelled to say that 
if Laval re-entered the Government, it would greatly compromise the 
policy of cooperation in France. English propaganda was still very 
strong and was striving to create dissension in the French Govern- 
ment. In the interest of France, Laval therefore had first, to “remain 
in the shadow”—not forever, but still for a certain time. If Laval, 
as he recently stated, loved France, he would surely himself be willing 
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to maintain an attitude of reserve for the time being. If German- 
French cooperation made progress, the future would certainly do him 
justice. If cooperation did not materialize, the French Government 
would not thereby render its country any service. The salvation of 
France lay, according to his firm personal conviction, in seeking 
cooperation with Germany. For cooperation, however, two were 
necessary. The victor, who was master of the situation, had to par- 
ticipate. Therefore he requested most respectfully that Germany 
continue the cooperation with France.” - 

The Fiihrer then closed the conversation with the remark that he 
would give a written reply to the letter of Pétain. 


Scumupr 
No. 565 
121/120838 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Paris, December 25, 1940—5: 40 p. m. 
No. 1592 of December 25 Received December 25—6: 00 p. m. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

The letter from Pétain delivered today by Darlan does not con- 
tain anything new as regards the last communication from Pétain. — 
In the Laval matter a hardening of position is, indeed, to be noted. 
The Fiihrer told Darlan that he gave no credence to the reasons ad- 
vanced for the resignation of Laval. He intended to reply to Marshal 
Pétain in writing. Text of Pétain’s letter will follow by teletype.t 


ABETZ 
* See document No, 566. . 


No. 566 


121 /120330-44 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram en clair 


MO8T URGENT Paris, December 25, 1940—6: 30 p. m. 
Unnumbered Received December 25—7 : 40 p. m. 
For the Foreign Minister. 
Letter from Pétain to the Fiihrer2 


Marshal Pétain, Chief of State, to His Excellency Herr Adolf 
Hitler, Reich Chancellor. Herr Reich Chancellor, I have instructed 


* The text of the letter is in French in the original. 
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Admiral of the Fleet Darlan, upon whom I have just conferred the 
presidency of the directorate of my Government and who, I feel, 
should succeed me if I pass away, to deliver this personal letter to 
Your Excellency. 
I am anxious, indeed, that all the misunderstandings, if there are 
any which may have arisen between us on the occasion of the last 
change in my Government, should disappear. 

If Your Excellency could indeed have believed—or if someone could 
have told you—that the decisions which I was induced to make, par- 
ticularly with regard to M. P. Laval, were caused by a change in my 
policy, a sort of going back on my explicit intentions to practice loyal 
cooperation with Germany, I hope first of all to correct this 
impression. 

a separate letter, I am expressing to you my gratitude for the 
noble gesture made by Your Excellency in returning to the Tomb of 
the Invalides—where that man sleeps who was undoubtedly the first 
one to have a vision of Europe and its interests—the remains of a 
son, deprived of the inheritance of his father by the insular enemy 
who had laid him low. . 

I desire, indeed, to avoid this time intermingling my own troubles 
and the appreciation of a gesture which will be recorded in the annals 
of history and the importance of which I would wish to see progres- 
sively and better understood by the French. ; 

I pes for being compelled to hold your attention by a rather 
detailed statement of the facts, but I desire that nothing remain ob- 
scure in order that tomorrow, if, as I hope, we should meet again, we 
meet speak as man to man, with absolute assurance of entire good 

ath. 

On December 17, 1940, I handed to your Ambassador, Herr Abetz, 
a letter’ in which I explained to you that I would proceed to a re- 
organization of my Government after having conducted a personal 
investigation, on the one hand into the exact merits of the complaints 
which have induced me to part with M. Laval, and on the other hand, 
into the dealings of which Ambassador Abetz had accused my col- 
laborators, MM. Peyrouton, Caziot, and Bélin. 

I had understood perfectly well the interest in seeing to it that the 
change in the composition of my Government, and particularly the 
departure of M. Laval, could not be interpreted by public opinion as 
a sort of repudiation of the policy of cooperation, which I desire to 
continue to develop with your support. : 

It was in this spirit that as early as December 20 I had your Am- 
bassador, Herr Abetz, informed by M. de Brinon,t whom I had ap- 
pointed as successor to General de La Laurencie, that I had decided 
particularly : ¢ 

To create a directorate within the Government, composed of Ad- 
miral Darlan, as president, General Huntziger, and M. P. E. Flandin, 
which would take the place of the Council of Ministers for the purpose 
of making all urgent decisions of a governmental nature; 


? Not found. 
* See document No. 530. 
* See document No. 543 and footnote L 
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To create three committees within the Council of Ministers, each of 
them presided over by a member of. the governmental directorate, 
to hasten the solution of all governmental business and assure harmo- 
nious action of the ministries, in line with the general policy of my 
Government. 

I trust that this new organization will be able to give a happy im- 
petus to the well-known position of Admiral Darlan, of M. Flandin, 
and of General Huntziger with regard to this policy of cooperation and 
that it will leave French public opinion in no doubt as to the desire 
of my Government to support me in a task for which I have taken 
high personal responsibility and which I intend to pursue in the true 
spirit of our Montoire conversations, . 

The investigation which I had undertaken to make concerning M. 
Laval and the circumstances which attended his departure have led 
me to the following conclusions: 

My grievances against M. Laval are well-founded. The attitude 
which he took toward me in the presence of Herr Abetz, subsequent 
to the conversation which I had with the latter, renders impossible 
henceforth and for an indeterminate period the participation of 
M. Laval in the Government which I Jead. Even if I wished it, the 
improper conduct of M. Laval now being largely a matter of common 
knowledge, I would risk inflicting a dangerous blow to the unity of the 
empire. I do not have the right to take this risk, either with respect 
to you or with respect to ihe French people, who have entrusted me, 
and me alone, with their destiny. 

On the other hand, I have recognized that various unfortunate oc- 
currences had attended the dismissal of M. Laval. I decided, after 
the investigation and for reasons of principle, to replace the Minister 
of Justice and to dissolve the groups of protection; the responsibility 
of M. Peyrouton in these events must be ruled out. 

The investigation concerning MM{. Bélin and Caziot made it possible 
for me to secure very pertinent explanations of their attitude toward 
the policy of Franco-German cooperation which they declare they 
have loyally followed and which they sincerely wish to see developed. 

Nevertheless, as far as other changes within my Government are con- 
cerned, and in the case of M. Bélin, in particular, I have asked M. de 
Brinon to inform Ambassador Abetz that I shall have to take various 
Measures. These measures are of an internal nature and will not fail 
to affect favorably the development of the policy of cooperation, with 
regard to which I shall tolerate neither deviation nor half-heartedness 
on the part of any of my collaborators. 

I have faithfully kept the promises that I made to Ambassador 
Abetz in the interview I had with him on December 17 (and not the 
18th, as stated in the communication that Ambassador Abetz was 
directed to transmit to me and which M. de Brinon actually did trans- 
mit to me on December 225). : 

The letter which I handed to Herr Abetz, at Vichy, on December 
17, for transmission to you, did not, therefore, precede my conversa- 


* See document No. 546. 
* See document No. 530. 
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- tion with Herr Abetz, and I was surprised to find attributed to me an 
attitude which is in conformity with neither the texts nor the facts. 

I take the liberty of drawing your attention to the following para- 
graph in my letter of December 17: 


“IT have hesitated for a long time to separate myself from him (M. Laval), 
because I appreciated at its true value the role that he played in the preparation 
and the beginnings of Franco-German cooperation. But our differences of opin- 
ion concerning the operations of government and the methods to be employed in 
cleaning up the administration and the country rendered inevitable a crisis 
showing the impossibility’ of retaining him at my side as my principal 
collaborator.” 


The first draft of this paragraph had been communicated to Herr 
Abetz in a more finished form, thus: 


“I hesitated for a long time to separate myself from him because I appre- 
ciated at its true value the role which he played in the preparation and begin- 
nings of Franco-German cooperation. But our differences of opinion concerning 
the operations of government and the methods to be employed in cleaning up 
the administration and the country, his underhanded and continual attacks on 
the majority of his colleagues, the mistrust which the country increasingly mani- 
fested toward him, the risks that his unpopularity entailed for the policy of 
cooperation, finally his irregular methods of work and the complete ignorance, 
as it were, in which he left his colleagues and me—even with regard to the 
result of the negotiations at Paris—rendered inevitable a crisis showing the 
impossibility of retaining him at my side as my principal collaborator.” 


At the request of Herr Abetz, I agreed to tone down the expres- 
sion of my grievances on the condition that they be communicated of- 
ficially to your Government. Such an attitude on my part was not 
compatible with the immediate return, or even the return within a 
short time of M. Laval into the Government. 

Please believe, Herr Chancellor, that if, despite the insistent steps 
taken by Ambassador Abetz, I am unable to decide to give M. Laval 
a place in the Government, it is not solely from concern over preserv- 
ing authority and dignity, although these are indispensable to the 
exercise of my high functions as Chief of the State. 

I am anxious to carry out a policy which will draw the French 
people closer to the German people. The policy of cooperation is 
easier for the victor than for the vanquished. I need the adherence 
of all the French for the new course that I am proposing to their 
“minds and hearts. I must retain their confidence and win their con- 
sent. The men who surround me and assist me can be useful a5- 
sistants if they themselves possess the confidence of the country. 

I have had to bow to the fact that this was not the case with 
M. Laval, whose personal unpopularity, which stems from other 
causes, at the same time endangered the success of the policy of co- 
operation. and of my work of national reconstruction. 

With him, in domestic policy, as in foreign policy, the work to 
which I have dedicated myself:7 The restoration of the material 
and moral forces of France, in order that she may become, in the new 

_Europe, the useful partner in the cooperation to which you have gen- 
erously invited her. 


-' [This sentence is garbled in the original; apparently a passage has been left 
out. ; : 
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I am a soldier and know nothing of the wiles of the politicians. 

The person of this one or that one of my collaborators counts but 
little with respect to the task which I have assumed and the respon- 
sibility for which obliges me and will always oblige me to choose the 
best ones to aid me. ‘ 

You must, Herr Chancellor of the Reich, yourself desire that I 
exercise this choice freely. The responsibility before my people to 
bring to an honorable conclusion this policy of cooperation between 
Germany and France devolves upon me alone. Referring to our per- 
sonal conversations, I remain convinced that you remain as faithfully 
attached to this cooperation as I myself am. It alone can, for the first 
time in the history of our peoples, transform a series of wars into 
an era of lasting peace and fruitful cooperation. ; 

beg Your Excellency to accept the assurances of my very high 

esteem. Ph. Pétain. : 

Close of the letter. 


ABETZ 


No. 567 


B19/B003940 


The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in the Soviet Union and to the 
Legations in Sweden and Finland — 


Bertin, December 25, 1940. 
Pol. VI 4038 g.? III. 

For confidential information. 

The German Legation in Stockholm has been instructed by tele- 
gram? to inform the Swedish Government that in our view the Rus- 
sian Government would react very negatively to a Swedish-Finnish 
union and that we consider it inopportune to give Russia a chance to — 
take a negative attitude toward Finland. me 

The German Legation in Helsinki has been instructed ° to tell the 
Finnish Government that we must advise against prosecution of the 
plans for a closer alliance between Sweden and Finland, since that, 
would bring about a negative change in the Russian attitude toward 
Finland and an agreement of that kind would even be considered by 
Russia as tantamount to a liquidation of the Russian-Finnish peace 
treaty of March 12, 1940. s 

By order: 
WorRMANN 

* Pol. VI 4038 g. : Document No. 547. 


* Not found. 
* Instructions not found. 
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No. 568 
2219/475197-99 


The Head of the Economie Delegation in the Soviet Union to Foreign 
Minister Ribbentrop 


At Moscow, December 25, 1940. 


Dear Herr Minister: The decisive significance which the new 
economic agreement, now ready for signature, has for the German war 
economy.and the conduct of the war prompts me to call your attention 
in this direct way to the dangerous situation which will ensue if the 
signature is delayed for any length of time. The new economic agree- 
ment is the largest that Germany has ever concluded and goes con- 
siderably beyond the first agreement with the Russians. It obligates 
_ the Russians to make very extensive deliveries of raw materials in the 

very areas where we have shortages that we cannot cover in other ways. 
A central position is occupied by 2.5 million tons of grain, 1 million 
tons of mineral oil products, 100,000 tons of cotton, nonferrous and 
precious metals, manganese ore, etc. The economic agreement is sup- 
plemented by the agreement on the lump sum compensation of the 
German property claims in the Baltic States which is likewise almost 
ready for signature and assures us payments up to the amount of 150 
million reichsmarks, beginning at once. The German counterde- 
liveries are calculated for precise deadlines and can only be made on 
schedule if the treaty enters into force in December and the necessary 
measures inside Germany are undertaken at once. If signature of the 
economic agreement is postponed until January all of the deadlines 
will likewise be delayed. The German promises of delivery will be 
uncertain and we can start all over again in January to negotiate with 
the Russians. With this all the advantages which the agreement offers 
us would be rendered doubtful once more. In addition, my opposites 
in the negotiations here will in their Armenian-Caucasian way connect 
every question that comes up in the meantime with the economic agree- 
ment in order to obtain every possible advantage from the present 
situation. I am particularly concerned in this regard with the Pet- 
samo question, which will enter a critical stage in 10 days to 2 weeks 
at the latest. The Finns will then have to decide whether they will 
capitulate and turn over the northern part of their country to Soviet 
Communist influence or whether they will continue to resist the un- 
mistakable demands of the Russians. We have encouraged the Finns ~ 
to do the latter. Should they continue to comply with our wishes the 
Russians will blame us for the Finnish resistance and combine this 
_ question, too, with the economic agreement. I should also like to 

point to the political effects of a further delay of the conclusion of the 
negotiations, It will not be possible to prevent news of the difficulties 
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that have now arisen from getting out. There will be combinations 
that are highly undesirable to us. 

For these reasons I wish to propose that we have the Lithuanian 
boundary agreement concluded at once in order to assure us of the 
great advantages of the economic agreement and to deprive the Rus- 
sians of the opportunity of extorting further concessions from us. 
The compensation that we will receive for the strip of Lithuanian 
territory is in too great a disproportion to the treaty involving billions 
which is at stake. With the economic agreement and the Baltic agree- 
ment in their hands as a means of pressure, the Russians will no longer 
be willing to pay much more than they already have offered us. 
Therefore I should like to suggest that I be authorized to conclude the 
boundary treaty with the best compensation that can be obtained with- 
out losing more than 2 or 3 days time in that way. I sent the files to 
Minister Clodius today but am retaining my personal files here so 
that it can be assumed in the instruction to me that I am acquainted 
with the previous material. 

I should like to add my most cordial wishes for the year 1941, that 
will bring you, dear Herr Minister, and your political work further 
historical success and thereby victory and peace for Germany.” 

Heil Hitler! | 
ScHNURRE 


1Schnurre’s letter of Dec. 25 to Clodius, which served as a covering letter for 
the files, made the same plea for prompt conclusion of the negotiations (2219/- 
475200-201). 

7 In a private letter of Jan. 2, 1941, Weizsiicker told Schnurre that he regretted 
Schnurre’s being held on such a short leash, but that those who had the power 
of decision were acting on the assumption that Germany, in the last analysis, 
“held the longer arm of the lever.” (124/123106) 


No. 569 


121/120345-50 
The E'mbassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 
MOST URGENT Paris, December 26, 1940—7: 45 p. m. 
No. 1595 of December 26 Received December 26—9: 00 p. m. 
For the Foreign Minister. 


Pétain’s letter which Darlan handed to the Fithrer yesterday * 
shows: 

1. Mistakes in the argumentation. 

2. Astiffening of resistance, 


3. The inclination to make the question of Laval into. a test of 
strength. - 


* Document No. 566. 
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I. If the Reich Government has the intention of responding at all 
to the arguments of the letter, which was obviously not written by 
Marshal Pétain, the following observations can be made: 

1. The imputation that any sort of game was played with the date 
of the 17th or 18th is as inappropriate as it is foolish. We never 
maintained that the conversation with Marshal Pétain at Vichy and 
the delivery of his letter took place on different days. 

2. Pétain’s new letter passes over the decisive point, namely the fact 
that on December 17 there was an oral agreement to the effect that the 
investigation of Laval should be given only formal significance. The 
French attempt to question this oral agreement is a violation of good 
faith. The change in the passage of the letter regarding Laval which 
I asked for and Pétain agreed to, had been requested by me on the 
grounds that the investigation, according to the agreement, was to 
have a result favorable to Laval, and that it was therefore not expedi- 
ent at this time also to put down in writing this kind of accusation 
against him. After Laval had returned to the Cabinet I would some 
time take the opportunity to inform my Government orally of these 
accusations, so as to weaken the impression that the action against 
Laval had involved an affront to the Reich. 

3. However, even if one should disregard the oral agreement of 
December 17, a change in the French attitude is evident from a com- 
parison of Pétain’s letters of December 17? and December 23. In the 
letter of the 17th, Pétain states that his authority would be seriously 
impaired if he should reappoint Laval to the Government immedi- 
ately. It had become impossible to retain -him as his chief collab- 
orator. He was resolved to institute at once a thorough investiga- 
tion of the actual merit of the complaints that had led him to part 
with M. Laval. If the results of this investigation should indicate 
that he had been deceived by certain outward appearances he would 
not fail to comply with our wish and take Laval back into the Gov- 
ernment. In the letter of the 23rd, however, Pétain stated that “his 
objections to Laval were justified” and that “the attitude Laval had 
taken toward him in the presence of the German Ambassador, and 
this subsequent to the conversation which he, Pétain, had had with the 
German Ambassador, had made participation by Laval in the Gov- 
ernment impossible for an indeterminate period.” 

Regarding this it should be said that the incident when Laval re- 

-~ proached Pétain for his arrest, and the Marshal’s entourage for du- 
plicity in the policy toward Germany, took place before lunch on 
December 17. 





* See document No. 530. 
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However, the letter in which Pétain expressed his willingness to re- 
appoint Laval to the Government after completion of the investiga- 
tion was composed in the Council of Ministers during the afternoon 
and only given me in the evening during another conversation. The 
communiqué agreed on during this new conversation concerning Pé- 
tain’s receiving Laval, which was to prepare public opinion psycho- 
logically for Laval’s return to the Government, did not appear till the 
next day. If the assertion is now being made that the reason for the - 
Marshal’s changed attitude was Laval’s unseemly conduct during 
the conversation with Pétain, this can only be termed a mendacious 
distortion of the facts. Obviously, with the Marshal this motive was 
brought into the foreground only because it became evident that the 
accusations previously made against Laval were utterly untenable. 

Ii. The reasons for the stiffening of resistance. It seemed until 
Friday, December 20, that the Government crisis in Vichy would be 
solved along the lines agreed with us on the 17th, but on the afternoon 
of December 20 there was a sudden stiffening. A trip taken by Major 
Stehlin, a former aide to the French Air Attaché in Berlin, which 
was not reported to the Embassy, may have played a part in this con- 
nection; he had flown to Berlin on Monday, December 16. Stehlin 
carried on conversations of a technical nature, but he also tried to 
have a conference with Reichsmarschall Goring, which General 
Bodenschatz® did not arrange for him. Shortly after Stehlin re- 
turned from Berlin on Friday, December 20, the rumor spread in 
Vichy that the German Embassy in Paris was pursuing an arbitrary 
policy in the question of Laval, which was not at all approved by the 
whole of the Reich Government and in particular not by German 
business. The principal advocate of this thesis, Flandin, stated be- 
fore witnesses who can be named that he was very much in the picture 
concerning Germany and knew that if the French Government did 
not comply in this matter there would be no serious consequences. 

To what extent this opinion of Flandin’s is based on pure fabrica- 
tion or on false information he has received could not be determined 
as yet. At any rate, Flandin is the leader of the resistance against 
a return of Laval to the Government. He reproaches Laval to the 
effect that the latter’s policy of cooperation with Germany has brought 
about nothing but French concessions, such as the relinquishment of 
the majority of shares in the Mines de Bor,! the Messageries Hachette, 
and the Agence Havas* and the dismissal of every minister not ac- 


* Chief of Staff to Géring. 

“See document No. 114, footnote 4. The agreement for the cession of the 
French shares in this enterprise was signed Nov. 6, Cf. Yves Bouthillier, Le 
one de Vichy, voL II: Finances sous la constrainte (Paris, 1951), pp. 115- 


* These transactions are discussed in Paris telegram No. - 
- ay gram No. 904 of Oct. 19 (121/- 


461889—60—_67 
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ceptable to Germany, but that it has not produced concessions of any 
kind by Germany. If he, Flandin, should take up negotiations with 
Germany he would obtain in the bargain advantages for France, 
thanks to his much “higher” connections, In the case of Flandin only 
his personal agitation carried on against Laval is so far certain, but 
statements by other French politicians that have been reported to 
us, some of them even made before foreign journalists, indicate that 
Laval was to be overthrown principally because of his unequivocal 
attitude against England, which did not exclude the possibility of a 
declaration of war. 

III. The question of Laval has assumed the character of a test of 
strength. In Vichy the thesis is held that the Germans are not even 
in a position to take military measures against the unoccupied © ter- 
ritory because the occupied territory has been divested of troops to 
too great an extent. 

Another reason for German forbearance is supposedly our concern 
in regard to repercussions in North Africa. The passage in Pétain’s 
letter to the Fiihrer concerning the endangered unity of the empire 
proves that this thesis has also found acceptance with the Government. 
In these circumstances there are three possible German positions: 

1. We would insist on the demand that Laval must be called into 

‘the Government as Minister of Interior and member of the director- 
ate. If this demand should not be complied with, we could not con- 
tinue the policy of cooperation. We would leave it to the Marshal to— 
determine the moment when Laval would assume his new govern- 
mental functions, but would demand the immediate publication of the 
new list of ministers which would include Laval. 

This course of action involves the danger of a resignation of Pétain 
and of a possible defection of E. [sic] Weygand. 

Personally I do not believe that Marshal Pétain would resign be- 
cause of this demand, nor do I expect the defection of Weygand. If 
Weygand i is planning to go over to the side of de Gaulle he would 
in my opinion also take any other convenient opportunity to do so 
whenever the moment seemed to him to be appropriate. 

2. We would state that aside from the question of Laval we would 
be satisfied with the reorganization of the Government as proposed by 
Pétain, but that our confidence had been shaken by the events on 
December 13 and only the return of Laval could restore it. 

' Until this moment, which would be left to the discretion of the 

French Government, none of the concessions could be made by Ger- 

many which had been planned as a result of the policy of Montoire. 


‘The remainder of the telegram was wired later and was not received in 
Berlin until Dec. 27,2: 00 a.m. 
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3. We would limit ourselves to stating that the events on December 
13 had shaken German confidence in the good faith of French policy 
and that Pétain’s communications to the Fiihrer were not calculated to 
erase this impression. 

Until the French had shown by deeds that the policy of cooperation 
was not an empty word for the French Government we could take no 
further action in conformity with the principle of the policy of co- 
operation decided in Montoire. 

Darlan, with whom every discussion of the matter was avoided after 
his return from the reception by the Fiihrer, told de Brinon before his 
departure for Vichy that he had the impression that a great wrong 
had been done to Laval. If he were given a little time, he would be 
determined as president of the directorate to work for a return of 
Laval to the Government. 


ABETZ 
No. 570 
685/242830 , 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Bulgaria 
Telegram 
TOP SECRET Beruin, December 27, 1940—11: 50 p. m. 
No. 874 RAM 385. 


_ For the Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No, 633 of December 23, 1940. 

Please inform the Bulgarian Minister President that his visit would 
be agreeable to me in the early part of January. I would prefer, how- 
ever, if the Minister President came not to Berlin, but to Fuschl, and 
then not between January 5 and 10, but during the very first days 
of the month, I shall be in Fuschl for the New Year in any case, and 
it would be much easier to hold a meeting there without attracting 
attention, than it would be in Berlin. Presumably, in the first days 
of the month, there will also be a chance of being received by the 
Fihrer, who will be at the Berghof about that time. A meeting 
could, after all, also be arranged for later, between January 5 and 
10, but this, in view of our other arrangements, would be harder as 
it is not yet certain that we will still be in the Salzburg area at that 
time. I am assuming that the Bulgarians also attach importance to 


+ Richthofen reported in this telegram that the Bulgarian Minister Presiden: 
had expressed the wish to be received by Ribbentrop and, if possible, by Miter 
to discuss pending questions, including accession to the Tripartite Pact. The 
most suitable date would be between Jan.5 and 10. (585/242829) 
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keeping the visit a secret; we can guarantee this if the meetings are 
held at the Berghof and in Fuschl? 


Riesenrror 


*Richthofen replied in telegram No. 636 of Dec. 28 that the Bulgarian Min- * 
ister President agreed to the proposal and would arrive in Salzburg between 
_ January 2 and 4, 1941 (585/242834). See document No. 606. 


No. 571 
104/112777 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 


StS. No. 923 — Berit, December 27, 1940. 


The Italian Ambassador remarked to me again today that the Duce 

hoped our political relationship with Russia would not deteriorate. 

I told Alfieri that Minister Schnurre was in Moscow at the present 

_ time. He had almost completed his talks regarding the conclusion of 

_ certain economic and resettlement questions. I thought it would not © 

be long before the signing of the respective agreements could take 
place. 

_ Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister.. 

% Wesicker 


* See document No. 640. 


; No. 572. 
124/122559 ; 
Minute by the State Secretary 


Bertin, December 27,1940. _ 


_ In a private letter of unimportant content to Herr von Papen I 
included the following remark: S 


“My own-opinion at the present time is the following: We are in a 
phase in which we need and must treat with consideration both of 
the eastern powers, the Turks and the Russians. An option for one. 
of the two would therefore be premature; also an act that would be 
the equivalent of such an option. Here, in my opinion, lies the limit 
to which you can go in being accommodating. This is, as I said, my 
private opinion. aati 

“I do not find the domestic governmental crisis in France par- 
ticularly interesting. As long as France does not keel over entirely 
she does not have much of a margin in foreign policy, and until then 
the name of the Foreign Minister does not signify much.” 


W[zuzsicxer] 
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' No. 573 
4246 /EO74784-86 
The Consul at Tetudn to the Foreign Ministry . 


No. 1732 Terudn, December 27, 1940. 
Pol. Ii 48. 


Subject: Situation in Spanish Morocco at the end of 1940. 


In the political events within the official purview of the Consulate 
two basic tendencies grew more and more recognizable in the course 
of the year now drawing to a close: 

1. The Spanish inability to do anything positive for Morocco. 

2. Spain’s systematic fight against any German influence in this 
country. 

Regarding 1: The relationship between the protectorate power and 
the natives in the Spanish Zone has deteriorated to a serious degree. 
This relationship was never really good, but Spain was able by means 
of skillful propaganda especially in recent years to give the impres- 
sion in Germany of a Spanish-Moroccan friendship. The Moroccans 
never respected Spain. The country was conquered little more than 
10 years ago, and then not by Spain, which had suffered repeated 
bloody defeats at the hands of the natives, but with French assistance. 
The natives know this; they keep the peace now only because the 
country is over-occupied by Spanish troops and they do not have 
available the technical means for warfare against a European power. 

Spanish-Moroccan relations were somewhat better only for an in- 
terval during the Spanish Civil War, which was conducted by Franco, 
especially at the beginning, mainly with Moroccan forces. At that 
time Spain was dependent on the Moroccans and had to take them 
into consideration; the extremely skillful High Commissioner at the 
time, Beigbeder, knew how to dangle happiness and liberty under 
Spanish rule before the eyes of the natives. Moreover, here, too, 
Spain obtained advantage from the German aid during the Civil 
War; the natives respect and love us because we are militarily strong 
and are the only European Great Power that does not rule over any 
of their coreligionists in the Arab-Islamic world. Spanish propa- 
ganda among the natives during the Civil War was able to exploit 
the German sympathies of the Moroccans to the advantage of Spain; 
otherwise it would hardly have been possible to retain Moroccan aid 

*A notation at the head of the document indicates that it was seen and 
countersigned by Ambassador Stohrer at Madrid, Jan. 3, 1941. 


A notation at the end of the document indicates that on Jan. 17, 1941, copies 
were forwarded to the Embassies in Italy and France. 
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for Franco for 3 years. Here the Franco Government went entirely 
on German crutches. 

Now there is general disappointment among the natives regarding 
what Spain brought into the country : corruption, misery, and famine. 
These feelings have in some cases already progressed to a dangerous 
embitterment; Spain is now playing a dangerous game in openly at- 
tempting to convert the country to Christianity. They are demanding 
government real estate free of charge for church buildings; recently 
I myself was witness when a company of a native regiment had to 
attend mass. Crusading ideas out of the time of Isabella the Catholic 
haunt them here. 

Regarding 2: The sympathies of the natives for us are known to 
the Spaniards and drive them to a morbid jealousy of any German 
influence in the country. The Spanish effort to exclude us system- 
atically from Morocco has been evident in the course of the year on 
unimportant occasions as well as in matters of principle. The greatest 
obstacles were placed in the way of exhibiting German war films; 
permission for Germans to enter Tangier, which could be occupied 
by Spain in June only as a result of the German victories in France, 
was delayed for months; the return of the former German-Legation 
property in Tangier is being postponed beyond reason. 

In the French Zone, too, which certainly does not belong to the 
Spaniards, they do not want any German influence. A shipment 
from the Madrid Embassy to the Consulate containing Arabic prop- 
aganda material, which by reason of its text and sense could only 
be used in the French Zone, was confiscated by the High Commis- 
sioner in a way that I consider to be contrary to international law. 
Spain has raised protests against the propaganda activity of German 
authorities in French Morocco. Spain wishes to get this propa- 
ganda under her control in order here, too, to utilize our prestige for 
her own purposes. The Spanish policy here in this country is a bad 
sign for the future, if Spain should really succeed in gaining pos- 
session of the French Zone entirely or even in part. Spain would 
have only one aim: she would never rest until the last German had 
left the country—the heart’s desire, openly expressed, of the Secre- 
tary General of the Alta Comisaria here, concerning whom I have 
reported elsewhere, 

In spite of the two basic tendencies described here—inability to 
do anything positive and systematic fight against German interests— 
Spain still cherishes strong aspirations in the French Zone. The dis- 
proportionately strong garrisoning of Spanish Morocco is a constant 
proof of offensive intentions; in June of the year being reported on 
Spain was close to proceeding to a realization of such plans. In spite 
of the incontestable bravery of the Spanish soldier the operation could 
only have ended with a bloody defeat owing to the great technical 
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superiority and superior training of the French troops. The situa- 
tion has remained the same and we must follow it with the greatest - 
attention. Should Spain attack French Morocco anew, a dangerous 
front will develop in North Africa and the whole area will be driven — 
into the arms of de Gaulle. The consequences would be still more 
serious if the United States should enter the war. French Morocco 

would then become the base for American operations in Europe. 
The German Embassy in Madrid is receiving a copy of this report. 
RicHTER 


No. 574 
868/207477-80 ; 


Memorandum by the Deputy Director of the Economic - 
Policy Department 


Bertin, December 28, 1940. 
I. The negotiations about elimination of the line of demarcation 
which the German Armistice Commission and the German Armistice 
Delegation for Economic Questions have been carrying on with the 
French for months have still not led to any results owing to the hesi- 
tant and evasive attitude of the French. The French are not pre- 
pared to comply with the demands we have made to obtain compen- 
sation for giving up the demarcation line. . This involves in the first 
place installing German commissioners with the French Ministry of 
Finance for the central supervision of French foreign trade and 
French foreign exchange control, and furthermore establishing a 
German border control of trade, foreign exchange, movement of per- 
sons, and communications at the outer French borders with Switzer- 
land and Spain and along the Mediterranean. At first the French 
created the impression with our negotiators that they were prepared 
to comply with our demands if the control were exercised only by 
Germany and not by Italy, too. However, after the Italians, in a 
‘protocol signed by Ambassador Giannini and me on December 3,1 
agreed to have Italian participation in the control measures restricted 
to a considerable degree, the French have now advanced other reasons 
for preventing the conclusion of such an agreement. Their latest 
communication in Wiesbaden was to the effect that they could not re- 
sume the conversations until the beginning of January at the earliest 
since they still had not received any instructions from their 
Government? 


‘Not printed (2082/445028-30). - . 
*A communication to this effect from General Doyen had been reported by 
Hemmen in telegram No, 262 of Dec. 19 from Wiesbaden (368/207451-52). 
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IL. On the basis of the oral instructions of the Reich Foreign 
Minister, which were passed on to me by Herr Haus [Gaus?], I dis- 
cussed today with the German departments concerned the question 
of what sanctions we could resort to in case the French should persist 
in their negative attitude. This conference showed that all the de- 
partments concerned, namely the High Command of the Wehrmacht, 
the Four Year Plan, the Economics Ministry, the German Armistice 
Delegation for Economic Questions, and the Military Administration 
in France, take the position that in the present situation elimination 
of the demarcation line to the greatest possible extent is primarily 
in the German interest. (It is to be assumed that the French know 
this and that they are therefore less and less inclined, on their part, 
to make concessions going beyond the Armistice Treaty in return 
for a relaxation of the line of demarcation.) The extensive arma- 
ment orders placed in France by instruction of the Reichsmarschall 
and the High Command of the Wehrmacht make it imperative to re- 
lax the line of demarcation to allow goods and people to move. If 
as a countermeasure against the French attitude we should again 
hermetically seal off the line of demarcation, this would affect us at 
the moment directly and more seriously than it would the French. 
The French, incidentally, argue that the introduction of a German or 
German-Italian supervision at the outer French borders would lead 
to England’s considering all of France as an occupied area and to her 
cutting off all imports by sea. Since in recent months quite con- 
siderable amounts of vital goods and raw materials have actually been 
imported by sea into unoccupied France, part of which are sent on to 
Germany, for example, such a result would likewise affect German 
supplies either directly or indirectly. 

The question of whether purely military or political sanctions can 
be applied is not within the jurisdiction of the men with whom the 
matter was discussed today. The representative of the High Com- 
mand of the Wehrmacht stated, however, that to his knowledge Field 
Marshal Keitel took the position that purely military sanctions were 
out of the question at the moment because of the repercussions to be 
feared on the situation in Africa, and furthermore that they were 
out of proportion to the point at issue concerning the line of demarca- 
tion and the control of the outer borders. 

TIT. Given this state of affairs and in accord with the departments 
referred to above, I consider the following procedure to be correct: 

The negotiations with the French should be resumed in Wiesbaden 
in the beginning of January. Since the main resistance of the French 
is now directed against the establishment of supervision of a counter- 
intelligence nature over the movement of persons and over communica- 
tions at the outer borders, counterintelligence supervision will be set 
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up at the demarcation line. We can dispense with constant super- 
vision of goods and foreign exchange at the outer borders in case central 
supervision through the commissioners with the French Ministry of 
Finance is established. Thus an agreement with the French should ba 
arrived at on the basis that the French would consent to the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners and that we would further relax the line of 
demarcation in regard to the movement of goods and foreign exchange 
which is in our own interest. There must also be a certain relaxation 
with respect to the movement of persons at the demarcation line; in 
this connection the interests of counterintelligence supervision at the 
line of demarcation must be taken into account. ey a 

To be submitted herewith to the Reich Foreign Minister with refer- 
ence to the oral instructions issued today. ' 


Cuopres 
No. 575. 
859/204163-65 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in. the Soviet Union 
' Telegram . 
SECRET Bertin, December 29, 1940—2: 30 a. m. 
No. 2381 of December 28 Received December 29—8:15 a. m. 


Special security handling. Reply by courier or in secret code. 

For the Ambassador and Schnurre. 

With reference to your telegram No. 2816.1 

I. Please inform the Soviet Government as follows concerning the 
question of the Lithuanian tip: 

We are willing in principle to give up the Lithuanian tip in return 
for adequate compensation. We take the view that payment in gold or 
commodities is actually not an adequate compensation for relinquish- 
ment of an area. Nevertheless we are willing, in order to facilitate 
a quick settlement of the matter, to comply with the Russian proposal. 
However, the sum of 3,860,000 gold dollars offered by the Russians does 
not seem to us to be an adequate equivalent. We concede that it is 
difficult to find a proper criterion for evaluating an area. A compari- 
son with payments made in other cases, however, especially when 
these other cases occurred many years ago, as is true of the cession of 
Alaska, does not at any rate seem to us to be a suitable criterion. A 
calculation of the real estate value according to Lithuanian prices 
would result in an amount of 13 million gold dollars. We are willing 
to consider this sum adequate compensation if the equivalent of this 
amount is made available in additional raw material deliveries, 


' 1+Document No. 560. 
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IL. Please make it absolutely clear in the negotiations that the de- 
liveries of raw materials are entirely independent of the economic 
agreement and thus clearly represent additional deliveries. The cor- 
responding written agreement must likewise be kept entirely separate 
from the economic agreement. Please adhere to the total amount of 
138 million gold dollars. 

The following come into question in first place as additional raw 
materials to be delivered: nonferrous metals, then possibly also 
naphtha products, cotton, flax, manganese ore. They are listed ac- 
cording to priority. Please, however, insist emphatically on nonfer- 
rous metals. Please do not demand grain, since we are afraid that the 
amount of 24 million tons agreed upon and the further deliveries 
contemplated for the occupied areas may exhaust the Russian capac- 
ity to deliver so that the special deliveries now designated as addi- 
tional would in the end be charged to our contingent after all. 

IIT. In the discussion with M. Molotov please add the following 
to the existing financial proposal: 

The negotiations of the Danube Conference in Bucharest were in- 
terrupted for a month on December 20.2 So far, it has not been 
possible to reach an agreement at the Conference because the Russian 
delegate, Sobolev, had taken a very intransigeant stand and in par- 
ticular has refused to have anything at all to do with a mediation 
proposal made by the German and Italian delegates. In view of our 
accommodation in the matter of the strip of Lithuanian territory we 
express the expectation that the Soviet delegate will receive instruc- 
tions for the continuation of the negotiations in Bucharest which will 
make it possible to dissolve the old Danube Commission which is 
rejected also by the Soviet Government, and to replace it with a new 
international supervisory organization with the participation of Ger- 
many, Italy, the Soviet Union, and Rumania. In this it is particularly 
important that the Soviet side should not, as in the past, insist on 
eliminating the Rumanian national waterways administration from 
the practical work at the Danube estuary and on replacing it witha 
mixed Soviet-Rumanian administration on Rumanian territory. 

TV. The draft of an agreement between the German Reich and the 
USSR on the former German-Lithuanian border, along with ex- 
planatory remarks, is en route by courier* Please do not pass on this 
draft, however, without obtaining my consent in advance. 

RrwsenTRor 


* See document No. 524 
"See document No. 579. 
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No. 576 
91/100502-04 : 
The Minister in Ireland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Dust, December 29, 1940. 
TOP SECRET Received December 29—12:30 p. m. 
No. 862 of December 27 
' For the Foreign Minister. 


With reference to our telegram No. 859 of December 2727 

In today’s conversation with de Valera, I again repeated most em- 
phatically the statements I had already made to Walshe, in accord- 
ance with your telegram No. 461,? and also pointed out the gravity of 
the situation that has arisen through the failure thus far to comply 
with our request. De Valera for his part also admitted the interna- 
tional obligation forthwith, and in a manner that was calm and indi- 
cated an endeavor to be friendly, made approximately the following 
statements: 

It had been recognized as a piece of boldness for Ireland, in the par- 
ticular political, economic, and geographic situation of this country 
with respect to England, to have dared to make a neutrality declara- 
tion at the beginning of the war. He believed that no other Irish Gov- 
ernment would have risked this and he had from the outset been aware 
of the great difficulties that this bold venture entailed and the prudent 
and cautious governmental policy it demanded. Neutrality could not, 
in such circumstances, be administered as a schematic concept of uni- 
form applicability to all countries. It was a matter of having a gen- 
eral policy that could give none of the belligerents even as much as a 
pretext for intervention. To this he had adhered conscientiously and 
it had resulted in considerable sacrifices for Ireland. De Valera men- 
tioned in this connection the “bilateral blockade,” which seriously 
threatened Ireland’s economic situation. He had succeeded in uniting 
public opinion in Ireland on the basis of unqualified observance of 
neutrality despite divided sympathies, with the determination to re- 
sist any aggressor. In the context of this policy of prudence he had 
refused to comply with England’s various demands to which no ob- 
jections could have been raised from the standpoint of the preservation 
of neutrality in the purely legal sense, but which might have brought 
about vigorous German intervention because German interests were 
affected. From the same standpoint he had to regard as a serious dan- 


*This telegram (91/100499-501) related to a German proposal to send a plane 
to Ireland with additional personnel for the Mission in Dublin. 
* Not printed (1005/307514-17) 
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ger the plans for sending new Legation personnel on German aircraft. 
It was his duty toward the Irish people, who would fully approve his 
attitude, to request us urgently to refrain from pursuing our plan 
further. He would like today, too, to avoid a (group garbled) nega- 
tive reply to our request, since he could not imagine that with such 
vital interests of Ireland’s involved, we would want to adhere to a 
purely legal position in a matter which i in his opinion was of relatively 
minor importance, and to let it become a test case.* 

Of course, I. vigorously disputed de Valera, adhering fully to our 
position, and I pointed with emphasis to danger arising from his 
attitude, which was abandoning a clear-cut legal basis. De Valera’s 
further intimations leave no room for doubt, however, that if we pur- 
sue the matter further, possibly even in the form of an ultimatum, he 
will adhere to his position, with all the consequences which might re- 
sult. He would then submit the matter to the Cabinet, if necessary, 
to the.Parliament, for a decision. I am convinced that the Cabinet 
would agree with him; also, he would probably win a big majority in 
the Parliament, since not only would his own party there be almost 
solidly in back of him, but also (two groups garbled) inclining toward 
England, anyway. The opposition of nationalist elements outside the 
Parliament would make difficulties for him. According to our pre- 
vious experience, its effectiveness should not be overestimated, how- 
ever. It goes without saying that German-Irish tension, and even 
more so a break which would become noticeable on both sides, would 
_ create the greatest satisfaction in England and the Empire over Ire- 
land’s long-awaited emergence from her neutrality. I likewise assume 
that there would be strong repercussions in the United States in our 
disfavor, in so far as I am able to judge the situation from here. In 
all my statements to Walshe and de Valera I naturally remained 
strictly within the scope of my instructions; therefore I did not speak 
about possible concrete consequences of a negative Irish attitude either ~ 
and avoided urging de Valera to submit the matter now to the Cabinet, 
which would fix the position of the Irish Government, and, moreover, 
create the danger of indiscretion. 

In explaining de Valera’s attitude, one must also considers in my. 
opinion, aside from the threat of a British attack, the Irish economic 
situation, which of late is becoming very serious. In view of the de- 
pendence on England in this matter, too, it makes imperative the 
avoidance of further strikes in an already difficult situation. 

I would also remark that I consider it appropriate to inform the 
Italian Minister here of the situation which has arisen, naturally with- 
out going into the purpose of the increase in the rae staff, in 


* These last two words in English in the original. 
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order that he may adjust his attitude toward the Trish Government 


inoly. I request instructions on this point also. : 
accordingly q = 





‘ jegram No. 8 of Jan. 4 (1005/307490-91). Hempel was instructed to in- 
tone Valera that while the attitude of the Irish Government was incompre- 
hensible, the German Government was withdrawing its proposal to send a plane 
to Ireland with additional personnel for the Legation. It was considering in- 
stead the transfer of officials rom Missions in America who could travel to 

reland by ordinary transportation facilities. 
; ‘Hempel replied (telegram No. 23 of Jan. 7: 91/100579-80) that he had been 
informed in de Valera’s behalf that the Irish Government would place no diffi- 
culties in the way of entry of officials by the ordinary transportation facilities. 


No. 577 
136/74551-52 -_ 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


TOP SECRET Manpriw, December 29, 1940. 
No. 4456 of December 29 Received December 30—2:15 a.m. © 

In a code telegram from Cordell Hull to the U. S. Ambassador here 
on December 18, the text of which has become known to me, the fol- 
lowing is stated : , 

“In consideration of the political assurances given by the Spanish 
Chief of State to the U. S. Embassy on November 29, the President of 
the United States has authorized the immediate loading of grain, flour | 
[Mehiflocken], etc., for Spain by the American Red Cross.[”] 
Moreover, the Ambassador is instructed to give the Generalissimo a 
statement by President Roosevelt at the same time this shipment is 
handed over. 1 fs 

When a few weeks ago reports appeared in the foreign press that 
Roosevelt had agreed to the delivery of grain and so forth to Spain 
after the Spanish Government had promised to remain neutral, I 
immediately spoke to the Spanish Foreign Minister on the subject. 

As reported by telegram at the time, Sefior Serrano Sufier cate- 
gorically denied this report at once, adding that the American Am- 
bassador had, to be sure, tried to obtain political assurances from him 
and Franco in connection with the grain deliveries, but he had em= 
phatically refused. (Cf. telegram No. 4246 of December 11.) 

The above code telegram, the authenticity of which can hardly be 
doubted (though this will still be checked), stands in contradiction. 
to these statements of the Foreign Minister. Perhaps the contradic- 
tion can be explained by a later spontaneous statement which Serrano 





*Cf. Hull’s telegram No, 350 of Dec. 19, Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1940, vol. 11, pp. 848-850, especially p. 849. 
’ *Document No. 493, 
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made to me, according to which he had felt impelled during the 
negotiations on the foodstuffs that were needed more and more ur- 
gently, in order to eliminate resistance, to make “vague, non-binding” 
statements to the effect that Spain did not intend to change her pres- 
ent policy. The Minister added at the time, shrugging his shoulders: 
Considering the danger of the still increasing food crisis one simply 
had to counter such extortion with evasive, ambiguous replies. 

I therefore rather assume that Franco, too, did not give any sort 
of positive assurance of neutrality to the American Ambassador. 
This seems probable to me also because quite independent of agree- 
ments with us Spain also certainly wants to retain her freedom of 
action. 

The “vague” statements in question clearly show, however, to what 
extent Spain, which in the present economic crisis and famine is de- 
pendent on our opponents for imports, can be placed by them under 
political pressure. 

STouRER 


No. 578 
83/61529-30 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Bertin, December 29, 1940. 


In the matter of the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
Germany and Iraq, Counselor of Embassy Zamboni told me yester- 
day the following, from a telegraphic report of the Italian Minister 
in Baghdad: 

The Iraq Minister President has drawn the attention of the Italian 
Minister to the connection between the question of a resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Germany and the acute crisis in which 
Iraq finds herself at the moment on account of the English threat. In 
addition, the American Minister? has recently handed to the Iraq 
Minister President a personal message from Roosevelt in which the 
latter advised Iraq against resuming relations with Germany as the 
independence of the country could be compromised thereby. Further- 
more, the Iraq Minister in Ankara has reported that he has been 
instructed by the Turkish Government to advise against resuming rela- 
tions and to advise Iraq to adhere to the alliance with England even 
if that should lead to a resignation of Minister President Gaylani. 

Minister President Gaylani, according to the report of the Italian 
Minister, has given Washington and Ankara the reply that he knew 


+See document No. 482. 
"Paul Knabenshue. 
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nothing of a German initiative regarding resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Iraq and that England at the moment was conducting 
an inadmissible policy of interference with domestic Iraq policy. 
Minister President Gaylani has furthermore spoken of reports about 
a British-Turkish plan which provided for an invasion into Syria 
and into the area of Mosul. In view of this the Turkish step has made 
a great impression on Gaylani. In these circumstances the Minister 
President wanted to know which attitude the Axis Powers would 
adopt in case a Turkish intervention against Iraq should take place. 

The Foreign Ministry in Rome added to this communication of the 
Italian Minister in Baghdad that it was superfluous to point out that 
Gaylani’s reply to the effect that he knew nothing of the German 
initiative regarding resumption of diplomatic relations had been 
given merely for reasons of expediency. It was not known to the 
Italian Government how foreign powers had learned something of 
the negotiations which were being conducted in that matter. The 
Italian Government was treating the matter with the greatest possible 
discretion which was not observed by Gaylani when he approached 
the Axis Powers with a request, as it so happened, that the matter 
should be discussed on the radio. 

It seems to me that the communications of the Iraq Minister Presi- 
dent—above all if report No. 187 389, known from a confidential 
source which is somewhat more accurate in some details, is utilized— 
are clearly to be interpreted in such a way that for the moment he 
does not wish the resumption of diplomatic relations and that in any 
case he is waiting for the time being to see which reply the Axis 
Powers will give him in the matter of a possible support with war 
materials. At the moment we are expecting a report of the Italian 
Minister in Baghdad on this question which was sent to Rome by 
courier. 

WorrmaNnn 

* Not found. 


No. 579 


84/24408-09 
German-Soviet Boundary Agreement * 
German Draft 


The Government of the German Reich, represented by the German 
Ambassador in Moscow, Count von der Schulenburg, and the Gov- 


oo note: “Version of Dec. 12. Resubmitted Dec. 29. Wl[oermann], 
ec, 29.’ 


‘See document No. 575, paragraph IV, 
- With the draft is an unsigned explanatory memorandum (34/24410-11). 
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ernment of the USSR, represented by..... » in consideration of 
the portion of their common boundary which was created by the in- 
clusion of Lithuania in the territory of the USSR on August 3, 
1940, have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


' The line of the boundary between the German Reich and the 
USSR in this sector runs approximately northwest in extension of 
the line laid down in the collection of boundary records of August 
17, 1940, and is formed : 

1 By the former Lithuanian-Polish line of demarcation between 
the point of contact of Germany—Lithuania—Poland established in the 
German-Soviet boundary agreement of August 31, 1940, and the 
former point of contact of Germany-Lithuania—Poland ; 

* 9. By the former German-Russian boundary from the former point 
of contact of Germany—Lithuania~Poland to the Baltic Sea. 


Article 2 


; The boundary line defined i in article 1 should, in so far as necessary, 
be marked in the terrain and sketched in a boundary document to be 
confirmed by the two Governments. - 


Article 3 


The stipulations of the German-Soviet boundary agreement of Au- 
gust 31, 1940, find appropriate one to the legal situation at 
the border described i in article . 


Article 4 


Both Governments join in the agreements made between the Ger- 
man Reich and the former Lithuanian Government regarding the 
regulation of boundary waters inclusive of the questions of territorial 
exchange associated herewith. 


Article 5 


This treaty shall be ratified. The exchange of instruments of rati- 
fication is to take place in Berlin as soon as possible. The treaty 
enters into force upon the exchange of instruments of ratification. 

Drawn up in duplicate in the German and Russian languages. 


Done at Moscow,....., 19... 
. Signatures 
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No. 580 


84/24421-22 
The Embassy i in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Moscow, December 30, 1940—10:45 p. m. 
SECRET Received December 31—2: 00 a. m. 
No. 2838 of December 30 . 

For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to your telegrams No. 2381 of December 287 and 
No. 2385 of December 29.? . 
_ There was a conference with Molotov yesterday evening lasting 
almost 2 hours concerning the question of compensation for the © 
Lithuanian tip. 

Molotov took the stand from the very start that the German de- 
mand for 18 million gold dollars was obviously greatly exaggerated 
and the method of calculating it was in contradiction to the agree- 
ment already reached regarding the lump sum payment of mutual 
property claims. Only 7.3 percent of the population in the area in 
question were of German stock, and their property was included in 
the lump sum of 200 million reichsmarks offered by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. If this area had come to Germany, then Germany would 
have had to pay compensation for the property of the Lithuanian 
majority (82.3 percent) according to the principles established for 
the lump sum settlement. Consequently one could not now talk of a 
property loss of the Reich, particularly since there was no govern- 
ment property in the Lithuanian tip. Therefore all the German 
property claims in the Lithuanian-German tip were taken care of in 
the generous lump sum payment. 

In spite of our emphatic protests Molotov insisted with quite un- 
usual stubbornness on his negative standpoint. He repeated again 
and again that the cession of the Lithuanian tip presented a purely 
political problem for the Soviet Government, that was not to be re- 
solved with the aid of economic calculations, Also the compensation 
of 3.86 (a group evidently missing) gold dollars offered by the Soviet 
Government at the time had been considered an attempt at a political 
solution. 

We protested that with its offer of gold and commodities the 
Soviet Government had itself wanted to solve the compensation ques- 
tion in an economic way. In order to be obliging we had complied 
with this form of compensation, although we had maintained the 


* Document No, 575. 
* Not found. 
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standpoint from the very start that gold or commodities were not an 
adequate means of compensation. 

In the end Molotov said he was willing to report to his Govern- 
ment and to find out whether for political considerations and by ex- 
pressly eliminating every other sort of calculation a sum could be 
' proposed that would satisfy both sides. He assumed that today or 
tomorrow we would be in a position to communicate to him the Ger- 
man draft of the border agreement. Then he would also be able to 
communicate the final position of his Government in the compensa- 
tion question. , 

In reply to our question whether, in view of the purely political 
character of the Lithuanian matter, which Molotov himself had em- 
phasized, the trade agreement which had nothing to do with this mat- 
ter could be signed, Molotov insisted on tying all of the agreements 
together. 

_ In order to bring the matter to a close we request telegraphic au- 
thorization to communicate to Molotov the text of the boundary treaty - 
which arrived here today and to settle the compensation question on 
the basis of a compromise. Every further delay endangers the eco- 
nomic and Baltic agreements, as Minister Schnurre has already ex- 
plained in his letter to the Foreign Minister.* 

ScHnvuRRB 

ScHULENBURG 


* See document No. 590. 
* Document No. 568. 


. No. 581 
86/25948-49 | 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Staff 


Begun, December 80, 1940. 


ConFIDENTIAL Revort? 


The confidential agent working in the Soviet Russian Embassy was | 
summoned this evening at 7:30 to Counselor of Embassy Kobulov, 
who gave him the following four tasks which were characterized as 
very important and very urgent: . 

1. M. Stalin has asked the Soviet Embassy in Berlin for the text 
of the speech which the Fiihrer gave on December 18 before several 
thousand officer candidates of the Wehrmacht.? Kobulov added that 


+ Marginal note: “Submitted to the F[tihrer]. Hew[el].” 

? Hitler’s speech at the Sportpalast in Berlin on Dec. 18 was closed to the 
public, but was the subject of news agency reports; the text of the speech was 
not made public. See the New York Times, Dec. 19, 1940, p. 5, col. 4. 
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this speech, which had not been published by the German press, was 

supposed, on the basis of several figures of speech and passages that 

had become known in the Kremlin, to have had an anti-Soviet tend- 

ency. M. Stalin was very much interested in this and wanted to 
convince himself of the tendency of this speech by means of the 

text. The agent, who works for the GPU, would have to get this text 

somehow. 

2. The agent is to find out what circles are frequented by an al- 
leged actress Baroness Eyck, residing at Kurfirstendamm 46 or 47. 

3. The agent is to look into the possibility of going to Switzer- 
land for a week, and obtain the necessary visas for this. Tomorrow 
he is to give Counselor of Embassy Kobulov a list of his acquaint- 
ances living in Switzerland, whereupon he would learn his mission. 
This mission is not dangerous, but very interesting. 

4. The Soviet Embassy desires to learn through the agent the 
effect and the repercussions which Roosevelt’s last speech * made in 
official German agencies, particularly in the Foreign Ministry.‘ 

Lirxvs] 


* See document No. 585 and footnote 2. 

*Marginal notes: 

“The F[tihrer] wants to have such reports from the Soviet Embassy regu- 
larly collected. Hewel.” 

“We can give the agent such instructions as we wish. R[ibbentrop].” 


¢ No. 582 
941/299386-88 


Memorandum by the Minister and Plenipotentiary of the German 
: Reich in Denmark? 


[Decemper 30, 1940.] 


The King received me this morning. I explained to him first of 
all that we, for our part, were trying with all our might to preserve 
the present good understanding, which was, indeed the basis of the 
present order. This was also the desire of the Reich Government, as 
I had ascertained on the occasion of my last conversation with the 
Reich Foreign Minister before Christmas. Contrary to the earlier 
hopes that the war would soon end, it was now necessary to prepare 
for a rather long duration, We were not surprised at this since we 
had already taken measures in anticipation of such a case. I viewed 
developments in Denmark not without anxiety, however. The sit- 
uation would undoubtedly become more difficult here, even if we 
tried to help Denmark as much as possible. Ever since autumn sen- 
timent had been drifting dangerously away from us. In its declara- 


*This memorandum from the files of Renthe-Fink is unsigned and undated 

- However, Renthe-Fink reported on his interview with the King in hig telegram 

No. 1396 of Dec, 30 stating that it had taken place on the day (247/164242), 
See document No, 537. 
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tion of July 8, to be sure, the Government had promised positive: 
collaboration with Germany, and Minister of State Stauning had 
in the summer stressed the necessity of adapting oneself automatically 
to the new times; but nothing important had occurred. We had, on 
the contrary, been obliged to put pressure on the Government before 
it had resigned itself to removing anti-German persons like Christmas 
Mller from key public positions, from which the latter carried on. 
considerable agitation against us. The Government was prevented 
_ by party commitments from proceeding energetically against the anti- 
. German agitation. I mentioned in this connection the case of 
Hedtoft-Hansen (Folkevilje).* While individual members of the 
Government made friendly speeches in the direction of Germany, 
members of the Government parties laid all the blame for Denmark’s 
difficulties on Germany, instead of realizing that it was only because 
of England’s plans that we had been forced to occupy Denmark and 
by speedy action had kept Denmark from becoming a theater of war. 
The parties were trying to advance their interests at the expense of 
German-Danish relations. I was disappointed with Minister of State 
Stauning. It was obvious that he could no longer assert himself suf- 
ficiently in the Cabinet and in his party. In these circumstances it 
seemed to me necessary that a government should be formed that 
was free from party commitments and not under the influence of per- 
sons who were politically tainted with respect to Germany. 

The King, who was inwardly very agitated, replied that he had 
heretofore had the feeling that the Danish Government was honestly 
trying to fulfill all our wishes loyally. He referred in this connection 
particularly to the economic sphere, where Denmark at sacrifice to her 
own population was undertaking to render great services to Germany 
without receiving directly satisfactory equivalents from Germany. 
He stressed the fact that Minister of State Stauning was a very sensible 
man. Only the confidence he enjoyed with large sectors of the popula- 
tion had made it possible for the people to put up quietly with the 
drastic changes and retrenchments. The King also denied that there 
had been a deterioration in morale. I told him about the case of 


*See vol. x, documents Nos, 155 and 181. The Danish text is printed in 
Beretning tit Folketinget afgivet af den af Fotketinget under 8. Januar 1948 
nedsatte kommission + henfold til Grundlovens § 45 (Copenhagen, 1948, voL Iv, 
Bilag, p. 84 and ibid., vol. v, Bilag, p. 337. 

*Hans Hedtoft-Hansen was a Danish Social Democratic leader and editor of 
the periodical Folkevilje. Renthe-Fink had been critical of the anti-German 
tendencies of Hedtoft-Hansen’s writing in this publication (Copenhagen un- 
numbered telegram of Dec. 7, 1940: 247/164227-28). ‘ 
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Lieutenant Colonel Mrum, with which he was not yet acquainted, and 
of the amazing fact that the emigrants’ committees, particularly the 
‘Matteotti Committee, had not yet been dissolved. 

In the course of the conversation the King spoke about the Danish 
National Socialists, of whom he thoroughly disapproved. Hestrongly 
condemned the general behavior of the party and the language of its 
press and then stated that it had been reported to him that during the 
World War Dr. Clausen had deserted from the German Army by 
deliberately letting himself be captured by the Russians. ~ I replied 
that I knew nothing about this. So many tendentious rumors were 
afloat that one had to be extremely cautious about crediting them. I 
considered the information that had reached the King in this regard 
as base slander. When the King said that Denmark had had to take 
over in North Schleswig numerous persons like Dr. Clausen, who 
were not real Danes at all, I objected that I had heretofore assumed 
on the basis of Danish representations, that there was a majority of 
genuine Danes in North Schleswig. 

The King obviously avoided committing himself in any way and 
stressed the fact that the people “looked up to him as their protector” 
and that he could do nothing contrary to the will of the people. He 
referred also to the memorandum of April 9, in which Denmark was 
assured her complete sovereignty and observed that a government that 
was not committed to any party was a violation of the Constitution.® 
I replied that we did not wish to mix in the internal political affairs 
of Denmark, but that it was our duty to call attention to the circum- 
stances that might adversely affect the German-Danish agreement and 
thereby our military interests. 

* Lt Col T. P. A. Srum had been arrested in Germany on Dec. 7 on charges that 
he had engaged in recruiting Danish flyers for service with the British forces. 
At the time of this interview negotiations were under way between German and 
Danish authorities concerning enactment of a Danish law which would permit 
trial of such cases before Danish courts. For documentation on this subject, 
see Beretning til Folketinget . .. vol. vu, Bilag, pp. 683-705 and 568. 


_* See vol. rx of this series, document No. 53, subenclosure 1, and document 
No, 66, footnote L 
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2281 /491884 ; 
2251/451587-93 


Memorandum by the Counselor of Embassy in Italy 


Rose, December 30, 1940. 
Resubmitted herewith to the Ambassador with the requested annex 
on the military situation of Italy + based on today’s discussions. 


Bismarck 
* The annex is not printed (2281/481883-88). 
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Memorannum 


SECRET Rome, December 27, 1940. 

’ Since Italy’s entrance into the war on June 10, 1940, at the side of 
her ally, the German Reich, the European war has spread to the Medi- 
terranean area; in the last 2 months, as a result of the action of Italy 
against Greece and of the military events in North Africa—both of 
_ which have for the time being gone against Italy—the war in this 

area has entered a stage where it is increasingly important in the 
over-all conduct of the war by the two Allied Powers. 

As a result of the geographic situation itself Germany’s conduct of 
the war in Europe north of the Alps and Italy’s conduct of the war 
in the Mediterranean area have thus far been carried on separately 
by the two Powers. Now the time seems to have come when closer 
collaboration in the over-all conduct of the war by Germany and 
Italy is necessary in the interest of a common victory. This view of 
mine is based on the following facts and considerations: 


I. The development of German-Italian military collaboration up 
to now. 


Even before the outbreak of the war in sentadiee 1939, there were 
conversations between the leading German and Italian military offices 
in connection with the preparation of the German-Italian alliance of 
May 22, 1939.2 On April 5, 1939, Field Marshal Keitel and General 
Pariani met at Innsbruck to Jay the foundations for a closer military 
collaboration between the two countries. Pursuant to this conference, 
there were army talks in Rome in May 1939 between General Pariani, 
Chief of the Italian General Staff, and Field Marshal von Brau- 
chitsch, and air force talks in Rome between Field Marshal Milch 
and Army General Valle; these were continued in June 1939, in navy 
talks at Friedrichshafen between Grand Admiral Raeder and Ad- 
miral Cavagnari:® 

Since Italy did not at once enter the war in the autumn of 1939, 
the military talks were not pursued further. Even after Italy’s entry 
into the war, military collaboration was confined to increased ex- 
change of information about the course of events. On June 17 a 
conversation took place in Munich between General Roatta and Field 
Marshal Keitel, at which Italy’s intervention on the French front was 
the principal subject of discussion. At the same time both govern- 
ments decided to establish liaison staffs in both Berlin and Rome for 
the three branches of the armed forces. Experience has shown that 


* See vol. vi of this series, document No. 426, 
"See ibid., Appendix I, “Italo-German Staff Talks,” pp. 1107 ff. 
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these liaison staffs perform an entirely useful work in the exchange 
of military intelligence, but that, as matters stood, they were unable 
to arrive at a joint policy on military measures to be taken. 

As far as the conduct of the war until now is concerned, a collab- 
oration of Germany and Italy in the same theaters of war has thus 
far taken place only on a very modest scale. German victories in 
northern and western Europe in the spring and summer of this year 
were won without the participation of the Italians. A proposal by 
the Fiihrer before the beginning of the western offensive to commit 
Italian divisions on the Rhine found no response from the Duce, and 
the late entry of Italy into the war against France required only to a 
slight extent a coordination of the measures of the two Armies. A 
certain military participation by Italy in the German theaters of war 
took place only in the sphere of naval warfare, through the com- 
mitment of some Italian submarines in the Atlantic, and in the air 
war against England, through the commitment of some Italian air 
units along the Channel. 

Until Italy advanced on Greece at the end of October of this year, 
Italian warfare against England—with the exception of the relatively 
simple drive against Sidi Barrani—was confined to the air and to 
naval war in the Mediterranean, in which Italy scored no important 
successes. ; 

Italy’s advance on Greece from Albania was prepared equally 
badly both in a political and military way, and therefore led to the 
well-known failure, which, aside from the military victories for 
Greece, made it possible for England to establish bases in Greece and 
on the Greek islands. This occasion revealed most clearly the lack 
of a close collaboration between the two Allies. Germany was not in- 
formed in advance of Italy’s intention to attack Greece—to say noth- 
ing of Italy’s strategic plans in this respect—by either the political 
or military leaders of Italy. 

A similar lack of collaboration was shown by the events in North 
Africa. The German offer of October of this year to send a com- 
plete armored division to Libya, instead of some tanks as requested 
by the Italians, was rejected by the Italians,‘ and at the conversation, 
which was repeatedly postponed and finally took place on November 
15 of this year, between Field Marshal Keitel and Marshal Badoglio 
at Innsbruck, the previous position regarding a separate conduct of 
the war north and south of the Alps was reaffirmed.* 

II. Evaluation of the present feeling in Italy with regard toa closer 
military collaboration. 

At the moment, Italy has been forced to take the defensive all along 
the line, not only at sea, but in the Balkans and in Africa. 


: See documents Nos. 149 and 323. 
See document No. 400 and footnote 1. 
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As a result of this situation Rome is somewhat perplexed at the 
moment about the further conduct of the war in the Mediterranean 
" area and in looking for support in the conduct of the war, the glances 
are increasingly directed toward Germany. The dispatch of a Ger- 
man air corps to southern Italy was greeted joyously here and the 
desire expressed a few days ago that two German armored divisions 
be sent to Libya demonstrates the growing willingness of Italy to 
avail herself of German assistance in order to attain final victory.® 

From a number of statements of Italian political and military 
personages that have come to me, I gather that under the impact 
of Italy’s failures, there is a growing conviction of the need for a 
closer military collaboration between Germany and Italy. Even 
though such ideas have thus far been expressed only in an intimate 
circle and not by leading personages, their exponents include, among 
others, the Chief of the Italian Air Force Operations Staff and one 
of the highest officials of the Palazzo Chigi. That such views are 
also held outside of Rome is evident, among other things, from a 
consular report, in which it is pointed out that as a result of the 
reverses in Greece and Egypt, one often hears the wish expressed 
that high-ranking German officers would reorganize the entire mili- 
tary system. 

The entire problem must, however, also be viewed from another 
angle: 

Even though one cannot talk of a political crisis at the snigmenis 
there is no mistaking the fact that in private very strong criticism 
is being aimed at Italy’s political and military leadership. This is 
~ entirely justified inasmuch as leadership and organization have largely 
broken down. The organization of the rationing measures within 
the country also leaves much to be desired and accordingly gives rise 
to strong criticism. A further decline in morale cannot be a matter 
of indifference to us either, for it is obvious that the pro-English and 
pro-French elements, which are still very much present in Italy, are 
again showing increased activity, and that English propaganda, par- 
ticularly through the radio broadcasts which are listened to by large 
segments of the population, is taking advantage of the present 
situation. 

III. Proposal for the study of the question of a closer German- 
Italian military cooperation. 

On the basis of the situation described above, it seems to me desirable 
to undertake as soon as possible the study of the question whether it ~ 
is not necessary, in the interest of the over-all conduct of the war and 


* See document No. 541. 
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for the strengthening of the power of resistance of the Italian people, 
to bring about as soon as possible a very much closer military coopera- 
tion between Germany and Italy. History teaches that almost always 
in coalition wars the question sooner or later becomes acute of assist- 
ance for the militarily weaker party by the militarily stronger party 
through the establishment of a joint high command. On the basis of 
my own view of the situation here, following numerous conversations. 
with the Chiefs of the Liaison Staffs and the Wehrmacht Attachés, 
I have reached the conviction that stronger German influence on the 
Italian conduct of the war is absolutely necessary. It is not my task. 
to make proposals regarding the details of the solution of this problem, 
since they are dependent on the over-all appreciation of the situation. 
At any rate, it would be wrong, in my opinion, to allow any doubt to 
exist that the situation in the Mediterranean, produced by the most 
recent Italian reverses, harbors the definite danger that the war will 
be lost in the Mediterranean. 

In this connection, the impression must naturally not be created that 
the Italian armed forces are being placed under a German high com- 
mand, if only in view of the special sensitivity of the Italians on this. 
score and of the prestige of the ee which must be preserved in all 
circumstances,” 





The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 1941) has the following entry at Jan, 
28,1941: 

“The Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff tranwinita a report of Dec, 31 
from the Chief of the Navy Liaison Staff in Rome to the Naval War Staff which 
he received on Jan. 17 from the Chief of the Foreign Intelligence Branch. 
According to this report the Ambassador in Rome, on the basis of a discussion 
which he held on Dec. 30 with the Chiefs of the Liaison Staffs of the respective: 
branches of the Wehrmacht, had decided to urge the Reich Foreign Minister 
that on the German side they exert an influence on the Italian conduct of the 
war and on the military situation in the Mediterranean, 

“The Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff stated in this connection that 
on Jan, 9 the Reich Foreign Minister presented the Ambassador’s proposal to- 
the Fiihrer. The Fiihrer, however, declined to undertake anything which might 
offend the Duce and thereby lead to the loss of the most valuable binding ele- 
ment of the Axis, namely the mutual trust of the Chiefs of State. ’ An influence 
on the Italian conduct of the war can only be achieved: by coupling to the 
supplying of German forces definite stipulations for the future leadership in the 
given Italian theater of war, as in the case of Libya; or by the Fithrer in a 

general way making suggestions regarding leadership and tactics on the basis. 
of German successes, as was done for the first time in the discussion with the 
Duce, Count Ciano, and the Italian generals on Jan. 20.” 


For Hitler’s remarks of Jan. 20, see document No. 679, 
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No. 584 
449/222001 
The Legation in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
No. 115 of December 31 Aruens, December 31, 1940. 
Received December 31—4: 25 p. m. 


For OKH, Attaché Branch. In reply to radiogram No. 63 of 
December 30, No. 4621/40 g., Attaché Branch.* 

So far there are no indications of any kind of a debarkation of Eng- 
lish ground force units in Preveza or elsewhere on the Greek main- 
land, nor are there indications that this is being expected. Only 
ground crews from the present English main air base, Eleusitras, have 
been recently dispatched to the Greek west coast. 

Nor is there anything in the report of the arrival of English 
drivers in considerable numbers. 

There are, on the other hand, reports, although still unconfirmed, of 

the withdrawal of English air units on the Libyan front. 
- Preveza is the main supply base of the Greek southern group. It 
is therefore constantly visited by single vessels and convoys. The 
latest transports include besides personnel and supplies of material 
mainly light tanks for the Greek tank battalions now being formed, 
antitank guns, antiaircraft guns and a very great number of trucks 
for Greek columns and motorized units to be newly formed. 

‘The Greek military successes in Albania were achieved by their own 
efforts and only in some places with the help of the English Air Force. 
In view of the favorable military situation and the tendency of the 
Greeks to avoid closer military and political ties with England, the 
dispatch of English ground forces is considered as unlikely as long as 
the boundaries of the country are not altered by something like a 
Greek defeat or German intervention. 

The General Staff likewise vigorously denies the reports of the 
arrival on the Greek mainland of English reinforcements. 

Military Attaché? 
Ersacn 


+ Not found. 
* Maj. Christian Clem von Hohenberg. 
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No. 585 


84/62300-01 
The Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Wasuineton, December 31, 1940—4: 56 p. m. 
No. 2845 of December 31 Received January 1, 1941—5: 55 a.m. 


With reference to my telegram No. 2839 of December 30.7 
_ On the basis of all the information I have received from well-in- 
formed circles and the commentaries which have been made in the 
meantime in the American press and public, the following additional 
points have emerged in connection with the Roosevelt speech.? 
Roosevelt’s intention was: 


1. To incite American public opinion and instill in the people a 
panicky fear in order to spur them to a much more intensive oper: 
tion in the armament program. The Government realizes that things 
cannot go on as they are and that it is almost impossible within the 
limits of its present democratic powers to speed up the program that 
has been proclaimed for months with a false pathos bordering on bluff 
and braggadocio. Because Roosevelt does not wish, or does not dare, 
to abandon the social achievements of the “New Deal” * which he in- - 
troduced (for example the 40-hour week or the drastic curtailment of 
the luxury industries in order to release engineers for the armament 
industry), he tries to attain his objective by way of hysteria and war 
psychosis, for which the American people, faint-hearted and super- 
ficial as they are, are receptive. Skepticism and disappointment with 
regard to the slow progress has been evident in the past weeks in the 
speeches of all the leading men of industry. The feeling was excel- 
lently characterized last Sunday in a first-page editorial in the Wash- 
tngton Post, which proclaimed: “We are a year behind; Hitler had a 
more correct estimate of us than we had ourselves.” 

2. To encourage England to continue the struggle. His assertion 
that the Axis Powers could not win the war should also be evaluated 
in this light. Without being in a position to offer greater aid im- 
mediately, he announces to England: “We are ready to help you with 
all our strength, but expect that you will hold out to the last man.” 
In order to strengthen the position of the Churchill Government still 
further, he added that a negotiated peace was out of the question 
thereby eliminating himself once and for all as mediator of a compro- 
mise peace, 

3. To place upon Germany’s shoulders the decision and responsibil- _ 
ity for a possible open outbreak of the war. He probably does not 
reckon with a declaration of war by the Axis Powers, but hopes that 


"Not filmed. 

"President Roosevelt’s fireside chat of Dec. 29 in the course of which he 
stated that the United States must be “the great arsenal of democracy.” For 
text, see Rosenman, The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
_ Vol. Ix, D. 633-644. 

"In English in the original. 
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his insults will provoke Germany and Italy to threats and outbreaks: 
of anger which he can then use to the full domestically for further 
increasing the war hysteria. 


According to the comments of members of Congress and the press 
so far available, the reception of the speech was overwhelmingly 
favorable, particularly since as usual it went off in general phrases: 
and contained no concrete proposals; it therefore also contained few 
points of attack for his opponents. The lies and distortions. on which 
Roosevelt’s statements were based, that is, Hitler’s alleged plans for 
world conquest and the threat to America posed by a victorious Ger- 
many, are so firmly believed in by the large majority of the people that. 
it would be politically dangerous for Roosevelt’s opponents still to 

‘cast doubt on them today. Thus it happens that even isolationist 
members of Congress, such as Representative Hamilton Fish and 
Senator Vandenberg, preferred to declare their agreement in principle 
with the basic ideas of the Roosevelt speech. 

In spite of the little news value of the speech, the principles laid 
down by Roosevelt, his unconditional championing of England, his 
open challenge to the totalitarian states, are being represented in the 

American public as a proclamation of the greatest historical im- 

- portance. At the same time the press voices the expectation that the 

reply to it will be given to Roosevelt by Hitler himself. 
THOMSEN 


No. 586_ 


F1/0486-97 
Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini* 


Decemser 31, 1940. 

Doce: At the end of this year I feel impelled from the depths of my 
heart to express to you my good wishes for the coming year. I doso 
with feelings of friendship that are all the warmer since I can imagine 
that the recent events will have made you more lonesome in relation to 
many people who are in themselves insignificant, but in return also 
more receptive to the sincere comradeship of a man who feels that he 
has thrown in his lot with you for better or for worse. 

Let me make a statement at the start of this letter: namely, that 
there are innumerable examples in the history of wars and nations of 
the events that are affecting all of us today. In the majority of all 
these cases great powers have almost always at the beginning reached 
too low an estimate of required means for the attack on smaller coun- 





1 Translated from the German copy in the file of the Reich Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat. z ‘ 
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tries, and have then very often suffered reverses in the initial stages of 
these battles. German history contains quite a number of examples of 
this. I therefore consider it necessary, precisely in every case of this 
sort, to attack with superior forces if it is at all possible, even when 
there is danger of losing the sympathies of those who consider a bal- 
ance of forces to be a necessary prerequisite for a fair estimation of 
the victor. 

Since the occurrences in Greece and Albania and in North Africa I 
have been ceaselessly pondering the really effective countermeasures 
which could be undertaken, particularly on my part. By “effective” 
I mean the avoidance of self-consuming expedients and instead of this 
the launching of really decisive operations, which provide the only 
real relief. ‘ 

As regards direct help to Italy, your wishes are known to me, Duce.’ . 
They shall be fulfilled—in so far as this lies in our power. In some 
areas it will not be possible. However, it will be possible to find 
expedients that will lead to the desired result after all. 

Now when I consider the general situation, Duce, I come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. The war in the West has actually been decided. The overwhelm- 
ing of England requires a powerful final thrust, to the extent that 
England does not break down under the increased effect of our air and 
submarine warfare. Therefore strong German forces are none the 
less necessary in order, when the conditions are right for success, to 
proceed directly against England for the last decisive attack. The 
massing of these formations—and particularly of the tremendous 
stocks of material—requires antiaircraft protection that goes far 
beyond what could be estimated hitherto. 

2. France. 

The French Government has dismissed Laval. The reasons com- 
municated to me Oo untrue.* I no longer doubt for a second 
that the reason is that General Weygand is sending extortionist de- 
mands from North Africa to the Vichy Government and the latter 
does not feel able to proceed against General Weygand without 
assuming the danger of losing North Africa. I consider it possible 
that in Vichy itself quite a number of persons are covering the Wey-: 
gand policy, at least secretly. I do not believe that General Pétain 
personally is acting disloyally. However, one cannot be sure of that, 
either. ‘This forces us to maintain a sharp scrutiny of what is going 
on. 

3. Spain. 

Spain, under the impression of what Franco considers to be the 
changed situation, has for the time being refused to cooperate with 
the two Axis Powers. I fear that Franco is committing here the 
greatest mistake of his life. His idea that he can obtain grain and 
other raw materials from the democracies, in thanks for his aloofness, 


? See documents Nos. 538, 541, and 554, 
* See documents Nos, 530 and 566. 
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is in my opinion unrealistic naiveté. They will put him off with 
promises until the last kilogram of grain in the country has been 
used up, and then the fight of the democratic powers against him 
personally will start. I regret this, for we had made all the prepara- 
tions for crossing the Spanish border on January 10 and attackin, 
Gibraltar at the beginning of February.‘ In my opinion the attac 
would have led to success in a relatively short time. The troops for 
this were excellently selected and trained, and the weapons were 
especially fone and readied for the p e. From the moment 
in which the Strait of Gibraltar was in our hands the danger of any 
kind of. untoward behavior on the part of French North and West 
Africa would have been eliminated. For this reason I am very sad 
about this decision of Franco’s which does.not take account of the 
help which we—you, Duce, and I—once gave him in his hour of need. 
I have only a faint hope left that possibly at the last minute he will 
become aware of the catastrophic nature of his own actions and he 
will after all—even though late—find his way to the camp of the 
front whose victory will also decide his own fate. 

4, Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria, too, has shown itself to be disinclined to accede to the 
Tripartite Pact and to assume a clear, resolute attitude toward the 
outside. The result of this is the increasing pressure exerted on 
Bulgaria on the pet of Soviet Russia. If the King had acceded to our 
pact immediately no one would have dared to subject him to 
pressure in any way. The worst thing in this is the poisoning of 
public opinion in Bulgaria, which is not insensitive to Communist 
infections. 

5. The clearest stand in this conflict is without doubt that taken 
by Hungary and Rumania. 

General Antonescu has recognized that the future of his regime 
and also of his person depends on our victory. He has drawn clear 
and unequivocal conclusions from this, which have increased enor- 
mously my estimation of him, also as a soldier; in general my per- 
sonal impression of him was that of a fanatical nationalist fighter 
and resolute officer. But in this case the attitude of the Hungarian 
Government is also no less determined and consistent. Since De- 
cember 13, German troop transports have now been rolling to 
Rumania in uninterrupted succession. Besides the armored units al- 
ready there, by December 25 a new armored division had arrived, and 
in addition numerous engineer units, Luftwaffe units and transports 
of material. Hungary and Rumania made their railroad network 
available to the siapene possible extent, so that the divisions can now 
get to the assembly areas in quick succession. I cannot say anything 
as yet about the intended or necessary later operations. They are 
now in the planning stage. The forces will be calculated in such a 
way that any reversal or even any oblique threat will appear impos- 
sible. It is only necessary, Duce, that your front in Albania be con- 
solidated, so that at least essential parts of the Greek or Greek-English 
- Army are tied down there. 


“See documents Nos. 323; 473 and footnote 1; and 476 and footnote 2. 
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6. Yugoslavia. ; 

The attitude of Yugoslavia is at the moment one of watchful wait- 
ing. She wants to conclude nonaggression pacts with us in cer- 
tain circumstances, but evidently does not by any means wish to 
accede to the Tripartite Pact. I do not think that any further meas- 
ures on our part would be promising before the psychological situ- 
ation has been generally improved once more by military successes. 

7. Russia. 

In view of the danger of domestic conflicts in a number of the 
Balkan states it is, to be sure, necessary to consider also the develop- 
ments which are ultimately possible and how to guard against them. 
I do not believe there will be any Russian step to our, detriment as 
long as Stalin lives and no very special crises occur on our side. But 
the case of Poland is a warning to caution. What Pilsudski would 
never have done his successors lightheartedly undertook to do. How- 
ever, it is the soldier’s function to anticipate the unexpected in war- 
time and to take it into account. Therefore, Duce, I regard the 
existence of a German Wehrmacht that is strong enough to oppose an 
conceivable eventuality from the East as a prerequisite for any safe 
conclusion of this war. The more obviously strong this power is, the | 
less will be the likelihood that it will have to be used for such unan- 
ticipated contingencies, I would like to add in this connection that 
the present relationship with the Soviet Union is very good, that we 
are on the pont of concluding a trade agreement satisfactory to both 
parties, and that therefore the hope is justified that the difficult points. 
still open can also be solved in a reasonable manner. Actually, it is 
only the questions of Finland and Constantinople that are still sepa- 
rating us. As for Finland I do not see any problem at all, since in 
principle we do not regard Finland as belonging to our sphere of in- 
terest; we simply do not wish to have a new war break out there. 
As for Constantinople and the Straits it cannot be to our interest to 
deliver Bulgaria or the Straits themselves to Bolshevism. Here, too, 
however, it will be possible with a little good will to find a solution 
that avoids the intolerable and helps what is just and desirable to. 
win out. 

_ The solution will be all the more certain of success, however, the more 
it is realized in Moscow, too, that we are by no means under compulsion 
to take any step that does not suit us. 

8. North Africa. 

- Duce, I do not believe that any sort of large-scale counterattack can 
be made here at the moment. The preparation of such operations re- 
quires a period of at least 3 to 4 months. Then, however, the season 
will begin when German units, at any rate, cannot function success- 
fully there at all. Moreover, the tanks, which are not equipped with 
special cooling devices, can hardly be of any practical service in such 
heat—at any rate not for far-reaching operations that require commit- 
ment for days at a time. There the decisive thing seems to me to be 
to bring about a reinforcement of antitank defenses even at the risk, 
in doing so, of divesting other Italian units of them for the time being. 
I know, Duce, that all commanders object to giving up the weapons 
and units allotted them. However, I have intervened in this way in 
my own Wehrmacht numerous times. In the face of the opposition of 
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individual corps or army leaders I have taken out units, withdrawn 
‘weapons, and committed them at places where I considered they would 
be more useful. Above all I believe—as I recently emphasized—that 
we must try with all porn means to weaken the British naval posi- 
tion by means of the Luftwaffe, unless it is possible to relieve the troops 
themselves by committing it on the battle front. Aside from this, 
Duce, no decisive measures can be taken anywhere before the month of 
March. Transports that have not been in preparation for a long time 
also require a very long time to get under way, even with the greatest 
utilization of all workers. Furthermore, many railroads are so over- 
burdened at the present time that any new transports can be under- 
taken only at the price of present ones. 


In spite of all this I regard the future with calm assurance. Your 
people, Duce, will only emerge hardened from the first reverses. The 
British attempt to separate the Italian people from you will lead to 
their being bound to you more strongly than ever before. The few 
persons who regard such an attempt with hopeful sympathy are not 
to be identified with your people in any case, and by no means represent 
any sort of valuable factor of national resistance. In the most favor- 
able case they are always only passive observers and never hot-blooded 
fighters. To have them unmasked at an early stage can always be con- 
sidered only as a gain for a leadership that can all too easily let itself 
be deceived about the fact of their existence by the fact that these 
people are temporarily playing dead. I have these people, too! 

' Ican understand, Duce, that you have little time, now, and in par- 
ticular that you do not like to leave Rome. As soon as you believe you 

_ can undertake to do so, however, I cordially request that you let me 
know. I am at your disposal at any time, Duce, and will be happy to 
see you again in order to assure you then by word of mouth, too, how 
much I sympathize with your fight and how much I feel with you. 
Perhaps I can also give you more information then about the progress 
of the operations that are now in the planning stage. 
_ Now please accept once again my most cordial wishes for success 

in the coming year. Everything that is in my power and in the power 
of my people will be done to make this the year of final victory. That 
is the best wish that I myself can express at the turning point of this 
historical time. - 

In loyal comradeship, 


Yours,® 
® The file copy is unsigned. 
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No. 587 
104/112786 ; 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 925 Brawn, December 31, 1940. 

After conveying his New Year’s greetings, the Finnish Minister, 
whom I saw today on the occasion of the signing of a treaty, expressed - 
hope for his country. He stated that in his homeland people were 
now reassured, because they thought they knew that in a future 
conflict with Russia they would not stand alone. 

In my reply I used the formula that the Russian Government cer- 
tainly realized that Germany did not desire any new unrest in the 
North.? 

We1zsicker 

1 Weizsiicker had made a similar statement in a conversation with the Finnish 
Minister on Nov. 30 (B19/B003892). : 


No. 588 
221/148904-05 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 


No. 1 of January 1 Parts, January 1, 1941. 
" Received January 1—2:20 a. m. 


By closed circuit coded teletype. 

1. It is being asserted in various quarters that, following the return 
of Darlan to Vichy, a sharp difference of opinion has arisen concern- 
ing the policy to be pursued. It is rumored that a number of ministers 
are trying to induce the Marshal and the Government to go off to 
Algiers. Darlan, Huntziger, and Minister of Public Instruction 
Chevalier spoke out against this plan. Marshal Pétain cut off the 
discussion of this question with the remark that he alone would make 
the decision in the matter. In a telephone conversation with de 
Brinon yesterday, Darlan opposed a formal denial of the rumor 
spread by foreign radio stations that the French fleet was about to 
sail to North Africa. Z 

2. Almost all the French in Paris who learned of the events of 
December 13, express themselves in the most vehement form about the 
mistakes made by their Government. Opposition to the Vichy Gov- 
ernment in the ranks of labor and in leftist middle-class circles is 
growing. Condemnation of the methods of December 13th can also be 
found, however, in the circles of the Right. The view is advanced 
frequently that it would be best for France if the entire country were 

461889—60—69 
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occupied. If the Germans should accept the events of December 13 
without reacting strongly, this would also be construed as weakness, 
in view of Roosevelt’s speech, and would expose the pro-German 
French to growing terrorism. 

3. Since he has been staying in Paris, Laval has refrained from en- 
gaging in any official political activity, but he maintains close contact 
with all persons and organizations which want to see his policy of sin- 
cere cooperation with Germany put into effect. 

He told us several times that he was resolved to take any step that 
might serve the cause. Thus, in an open letter to the Marshal, he was 
prepared to renounce all participation in the French Government, to 
- seek another conference with the Marshal in Vichy, or to form a gov- 
ernment in occupied France and declare that it had authority over 
the whole country [dieselbe fiir das ganze Land fiir verbindlich zu 
erklaren].? 

ABETZ 


* See document No. 585, footnote 2, 

* Marginal note: “In my opinion, Abetz sees the situation too much from his 
Paris local point of view, hemmed in by circumstances into which he has fallen, 
not entirely without his own doing. W[eizsicker], Jan. 1.” 

This marginal note which is scarcely legible on this copy of the telegram is 
copied in another handwriting on 221/148993. 


No. 589 
B13/001292-96 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT . Rome, January 1, 1941—10: 30 p.m. 
TOP SECRET ; Received January 1—11:12 p. m. 


No. 3 of January 1 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

I called on the Duce this afternoon, accompanied by Count Ciano, 
and handed him the Fiihrer’s letter The audience lasted a little 
over an hour. 

_ The Duce first read the Fithrer’s letter through to himself, and then 

read it aloud to Count Ciano and me in Italian. He interrupted this 
reading several times with remarks and comments of approval and 
concluded it with the statement that it was a very important and 
interesting document. He was obviously especially gratified by the 
reference to the fact that it was a phenomenon often observed in 
history that a great power that had a quarrel with a small state began 
action with inadequate forces and therefore at the start sustained 
reverses. He also especially applauded the thought in the Fihrer’s 


1 See document No. 586. 
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letter that fellow countrymen, not in Italy only, who never got beyond 
the role of spectators never became valuable comrades in arms. 

After he had read the letter aloud, the Duce went into individual 
subjects without adhering chronologically to the content of the letter. 

1. Spain: 

Atter some very bitter words about the heavy losses that Italy, too, 
had sustained in innumerable dead and wounded, 800 guns, 14 bil- 
lion lire of unrepaid costs, etc. in Franco’s cause, he declared that, 
with only Gibraltar in mind, whose seizure would have opened for 
his ships a passage to the Atlantic to what would certainly have been - 
very promising activity, he would have welcomed Spain’s joining the 
side of the Axis Powers. In other respects, above all in view of 
Spain’s demands in North Africa and the effect on France, Spain 
would be more of a liability, particularly since she had neither an 
army nor a navy, nor could she supply herself. In the event of 
America’s entry, her joining might have been valuable. He did not 
expect this entry, however.. 

2. The United States: 

Roosevelt’s speech ? had hurt more than helped the cause of Eng- 
land. It had brought the anti-interventionists more strongly into ac- 
tion, since, after the speech, intervention seemed a more palpable 
danger than before, while until then it had been a matter more of 
general reflections without immediate topical importance. Moreover, 
the Americans could hardly do more for England than they were 
doing now. 

3. Russia: 

He agreed with the Fiihrer’s judgment of the situation on all points. 
The conclusion of the Rome-Moscow conversations, now in progress 
(concerning which Alfieri had already been instructed for the pur- 
pose of informing the Reich Government * and on the progress of 
which Ciano is going to inform me in the next few days‘) would 
create a new element of security in this direction. It should not be 
forgotten, moveover, that the Russians had already pocketed a very 
considerable amount of loot. 

4. Bulgaria: . 

He expected that Bulgaria would accede to the Tripartite Pact, 
if only to reconcile herself the more easily to the passage of German 
troops through the country, for it was easier to permit this, as Bul- 


* See document No. 585, footnote 2. 

* Such instructions were contained in a letter of Dec. 16, 1940, from Ciano to 
Alfieri; the letter is printed in Galeazzo Ciano, L’Huropa verso la catastrofe, 
p. 617. An excerpt from Alfieri’s telegram of Dec. 23, 1940, reporting his con- 
versation with Ribbentrop on the subject of Soviet-Italian talks, is printed in 
Mario Toscano, Una mancata intesa italo-sovietica nel 1940 € 1941, p. 80. No 
corresponding record of this Alfieri-Ribbentrop conversation has been found 
in the files of the German Foreign Ministry. 

* See document No. 599. 
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_ garia had, indeed, already done (he claimed to know that several 
thousand German troops were already in Bulgaria, mostly in civilian 
clothes; antiaircraft personnel, too, already in uniform) to a country 
allied by treaty ties, than to another. . 

5. Yugoslavia: ; 

She would follow the example of Bulgaria in the question of acces- 
sion, for she had no other choice, if only because of her geographic 
position with respect to Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and the two 
chief European Powers of the Tripartite Pact, and as a neighbor of 
Greece “whose fate was sealed.” 

6. France: - : 

He could only underscore each word in the Fiihrer’s letter. Ex- 
treme mistrust and the greatest vigilance were necessary. 

The Duce then spoke of his own situation: With respect to North 
Africa he could now feel easier; he had given the strict order and had 
also received confirmation of its receipt, that Bardia, then Tobruk, 
and finally Derna, were to be held to the last man. In Bardia there 
were stationed about 30,000 crack troops; there were 13 guns to each 
kilometer of front; there were supplies of. ammunition and rations 
‘sufficient to last for weeks. The thing that had caused the great set- 
back, namely, the element of surprise, would not be present in the 
future. Moreover, the problem of supplying the Army, which has 
heretofore been so unfavorable for the Italians, would now change 
into the reverse. In a few months would come the heat, which would 
render the use of the tanks difficult, if not impossible. 

In Albania “the wind would soon turn.” He already had 20 divi- 
sions [there] (including the original 8 or 9), to which 5 more were 
to be added. Yesterday 8,000 more men had been transported there; 
communications were unimpaired ; in 1500 trips made since the begin- 
ning of November, only one single troop transport had been sunk, and 
800 out of 1,000 men had been saved; 4 steamers had been sunk 
empty. A difficult matter was the transportation of the mules, which 
were indispensable for the troops, but he already had 14,000 of them 
there, while 8,000 more were ready and waiting at Bari. An abso- 
lutely calm sea was necessary for their transportation because the 
animals could not stand seasickness, Good progress was also being 
made with the transportation of material. The Duce here made fa- 
vorable mention of the German air transport command. General 
Cavallero, who now alone had the supreme command in Albania, had 
now reported to him about certain promising operations, the com- 
‘Imencement of which would not be long delayed, particularly since 
the Greeks had tremendous losses, which he estimated at 6,000 dead 
and some 16,000 wounded in November. In reply to my question as 
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to the English division which apparently had landed in Preveza, the 
Duce replied that he did not think it was a ground division; they were 
more likely air force personnel. He also considered Metaxas too 
clever to turn an Anglo-Greek army loose on the Italians, for this 
would make of the present Greek-Italian war an Axis war, while 
Metaxas was, indeed, avoiding everything that-might cause us to 
intervene actively. The Greeks had put forth their utmost strength; 

the turning point in Italy’s favor was imminent. Reverting to the 
Fiihrer’s desire for an oral discussion, the Duce said he still wanted 
to wait for this turning point, for until then he could not get away 
from here. Moreover, as he would also say in his reply, he himself 
,attached the greatest importance to being able soon again to talk 
things over with the Fiihrer. . 

He welcomed with keen satisfaction the good news about the prog- 
ress of the Berlin conversations concerning Italy’s wishes. He was 
attaching so much importance to their positive-outcome because only 
then would he be in a position to make full use of the productive 
capacity of his factories, particularly those engaged in airplane con- 
struction, The construction of heavy tanks was proceeding satis- 
factorily and output would shortly be increased from 70 to about 100 
a month. 

Of one thing, the Duce said in conclusion, he was absolutely cer- 
tain: The Axis could no longer be beaten, for that would mean the 
occupation of the Reich and Italy by English armies and, partic- 
ularly, the occupation of Berlin and Rome. There existed only the 
alternative of a negotiated peace, for which London would, however, 
have to take the initiative, or the total victory of the Axis, going as 
far as the destruction of England. 

All the statements of the Duce exuded the same calm and the su- 
preme assurance that had always been characteristic of him, The 
question remains whether the data on which his optimistic judgment 
of the situation in the two endangered theaters of war is based pre- 
sent a faithful picture of the actual situation. He took the extensive 
figures, which in many respects were still more detailed than what I 
have given here, from a portfolio of original reports of the Ministry 
of War that was lying in front of him. 

The Duce’s behavior toward Count Ciano was entirely as usual; at 
any rate it gave no support to the story which is continually bobbing 
up here that the Duce intended to replace him. 


Macxensen 
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No. 590 
204/112804 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Breuin, January 1, 1941. 
SECRET - 
No. 1 


For the Ambassador and Schnurre personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 2838.1 

1, I agree to the transmittal of the boundary treaty.? Please state 
on that occasion that signature of the treaty is naturally dependent 
upon a satisfactory settlement of compensation for the Lithuanian tip. 

2. In regard to Molotov’s statements, we fully maintain our justi- 
fied standpoint in the question of compensation for the Lithuanian 
tip. I am entirely in accord with your response to Molotov’s state- 
ments. Please add that any connection between compensation for 
the Lithuanian tip and a lump sum to pay off private legal claims in 
the former Baltic States, such as Molotov is making, is entirely be- 
side the point. The compensation is not a matter of monetary dam- 
ages for private property interests, but is political compensation for 
renunciation of sovereignty over an area. 

3. Please report at once on Molotov’s new offer, so that a decision 
on acceptance can then be made here. 

Risen tR0P 


* Document No. 580. 
* Document No. 579. 


No. 591 
104/112895-96 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, January 2, 1941—9: 55 p.m. 
No. 4 of January 2 Received January 3—12:45 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1 of January 1+ 

Molotov received our communications with visible satisfaction. 

1. Molotov agreed in principle with the draft boundary agreement.’ 
He suggested, however, investigating whether it would not be well to 
mention in-article 1 of the boundary agreement the three boundary 


+ Document No. 590. 
7 See document No. 579. 
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agreements of October 1, 1920, January 22, 1928, and March 22, "1939, 

concluded between Germany and Lithuania. Regarding article 4, 
Molotov remarked that the Soviet Government would probably prefer 
a pactum de contrahendo. 

2. In the question of compensation for the Lithuanian tip Molotov 
made a compromise proposal, stating that he was willing to double the 
Soviet offer of 3.86 million gold dollars; he requested that the German 
claim be correspondingly reduced. Thus the Soviet offer amounts to 
32.4 million reichsmarks payable in 2 years in accordance with the pre- 
vious Soviet proposal. 

3. As regards the goods to be delivered, Molotov said the Soviet 
Government was willing to comply with the German wishes. How- 
ever, he pointed out that the nonferrous metals already promised in 
the economic agreement had to be taken from national reserves and 
would create difficulties in the delivery of further quantities. Never- 
theless he did not intend to exclude nonferrous metals. He would 
instruct People’s Commissar Mikoyan to make concrete proposals to- 
morrow to Minister Schnurre concerning distribution of the compensa- 
tion in goods. 

Molotov said he agreed to our request to conclude an agreement on 
this entirely independent of the economic agreement. 

Please authorize Minister Schnurre in an open telegram to conclude 
this special agreement; a neutral designation should be chosen in con- 
sideration of the secret character of ‘the agreement, 

4. Molotov said he was willing to make the entire agreement ready 
for signature by Monday, or Tuesday at the latest. He will likewise 
instruct the Soviet delegations in Riga and Kaunas to conclude their 
work by this time. In order on our part to be able to meet this dead- 
line, which is very desirable for us, we request instructions in the course 
of January 3. We propose accepting the offer of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Minister Schnurre will try during tomorrow’s discussion with 
Mikoyan to reduce the term of payment from 2 years and to obtain as 
favorable a distribution of commodities as possible. 

5. A separate telegraphic report follows concerning treatment of 
the agreement in the press. 

ScHNURES 
SCHULENBURG 


"Telegram No. 7 of Jan. 2 (104/112897) dealt with treatment of the agreement 
in the press. 
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No. 592 


8941/H053914 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 5 Berui, January 2, 1941, 
‘The Russian Ambassador today handed me the enclosed note? which 
refers to the accession of the Soviet Government to the “provisional 
agreement” of September 12 of last year,? regarding the abolition of 
the International Danube Commission. Attached to the note is the 
draft of a protocol,* by which the proposed accession should take place. 
Ambassador Dekanozov expressed to me the hope of soon being in- 
- formed concerning the time and place of the signing of the protocol 
of accession.* 
Weizsicker 


“Not printed (3941/053915). 

* See document No. 53 and footnote 4. 
* Not printed (3941/E053916). 

“See document No. 620. 


No. 593 


839/281658-59 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


JANUARY 2, 1941, 
e. 0. Pol. 1 6 g. Rs. 


Regarving Tax Forracomine Visrr or THE Bulgarian 
Mrntster Present 


I donot assume that there is the intention and likelihood of speaking 
in detail with the Bulgarian Minister President? about military 
questions. 

In the forthcoming conversation with the Bulgarian Minister Presi- 
dent, it is necessary, however, to prepare for the necessary military 
conversations. The earliest possible military conversations with Bul- 
garia are necessary, above all, with respect to two principal questions. 


1. With respect to passage through Bulgaria. Preparatory initial 
conversations about this are already in progress. 

2. With respect to the fact that, according to the plans of the OKW, 
it is intended to have the Bulgarian Army cover the left flank against 
Turkey? As yet, there has not been any discussion at all about this - 
with the Bulgarian Army Command. This task requires a certain 
amount of time, however. (Mobilization of Bulgarian army corps and 
transport to the Bulgarian eastern frontier.) 


1 See document No. 570 and footnote 2. 
"See document No. 511. 
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The OKW wants to have Field Marshal List carry on these con- 
versations with the Bulgarian Army Command. 

I therefore suggest that it be arranged with the Bulgarian Minister 
President that immediately upon his return military conversations 
take place directly between Field Marshal List and the Bulgarian 
Army Command. A representative of the Foreign Office should 
therefore be assigned to the List High Command? 


Rirrer 
* See document No. 656. 
No. 594 
585/242838-39 
Note by the State Secretary 

TOP SECRET Berwin, January 2, 1941. 
St.S. No. 924 

Brier ror THE ConversATION WiTH THE BULGARIAN Minister 


Present ? 


The politically most important points of the conversation will be: 

1) Turkey: 

Joint instructions for the guidance of conversations with Turkey 
regarding the forthcoming Balkan operation. 

This includes respect for Turkish territory and the legitimate in- 
terests of Turkey. Agreement with the Bulgarians to award to the 

‘Turks, if necessary, the glacis on Greek soil ending in front of Edirne 
to the southwest. 

2) Yugoslavia: 

Assurance that the Macedonian question will not be raised by the 
Bulgarians. 

The door must be kept open for Yugoslavia to join the front of the 
Tripartite Pact. Therefore delimitation in the west of the corridor 
to the Aegean Sea, later on to be awarded to the Bulgarians, excluding 
the main part of the Peninsula of Chalcidice, 

3) Tripartite Pact: 

The attempt should be made to obtain Bulgarian accession, but 
this is not a necessary prerequisite for the entire operation. * 

4) Russia: 

The German instructions for guidance of conversations with Russia 
regarding the Balkan operation should be told to the Bulgarians, 

Herewith to the Foreign Minister. 


‘This copy from the State Secretary’s file is not signed. 
* See document No. 570 and footnote 2, 
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No. 595 | 


F1/0485 
Benito Mussolini to Adolf Hitler 


January 2, 1941/XIX. 
Fiurer: I thank you for your very important letter? which was 
delivered to me yesterday by your Ambassador. I shall send you my 
reply as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile I pray that you receive my comradely greetings. 
_ Musson 
1 Translated from an Italian copy in the file of the Foreign Minister’s Sec- 
retariat. A German translation is filmed on F1/0484. 


7 Document No. 586. 
* See document No. 610 and footnote 2. 


No. 596 


2281/482005-06 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 


A 5683 Anxana, January 2, 1941. 

Pol. VII 162 g. 

Subject: Attitude of the Reich Government on the question of Arab 
Independence. 

I have the honor to send you enclosed a copy of a letter together 
with a French translation,? which in accordance with telegram No. 
727 of December 31? I sent the Iraq Minister® here today through 
the intermediary of the Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires,* and which 
confirms the position taken by the Reich Government at the time on 
the question of Arab independence. 

Paren 


~~ 


[Enclosure] 


Anxara, January 2, 1941. 

M. Monister: In the conversations of the past few weeks * you had 
suggested that, in order to enable your Government to resume rela- 
tions with the German Reich, you receive written confirmation of the 
position of the Reich Government on the question of Arab indepen- 


7 Filmed on 2281/482006-07. 

* See document No. 496, footnote 5. 

* Kamil Gaylani. 

* Secretary of Legation Istvan Traub. 
* See document No. 496 and footnote 3. 
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dence, which was broadcast over the German radio at the beginning 
of December 1940.° 

I transmitted your suggestion to my Government at once, and Iam 
happy now to be able to confirm to you, on instruction of my Govern- 
ment, the statement that was issued recently on the radio and in the 
press, which reads: 

“Germany, which has always been animated by sentiments of 
friendship for the Arabs and cherishes the wish that they may prosper 
and be happy and assume a place among the peoples of the earth 
in accordance with their historic and natural importance, has always 
watched with interest the struggle of the Arab countries to achieve 
their independence. In their efforts to attain this goal the Arab 
countries can count upon Germany’s full sympathy also in the future. 
In making this statement, Germany finds herself in full accord with 
her Italian ally.” ; 


I am transmitting this statement to you, M. Minister, in the expecta- 
tion that all difficulties thus far impeding the resumption of relations 
will thereby be removed. 

Yours, ete. _PaPEN 


* Actually the statement had been broadcast on the radio on Oct. 23, but was 
not published in the press until December 5. See document No. 190, footnote 4, 
and document No. 481. ; 


No. 597 
F19/251-62 


The German General at Headquarters of the Italian Armed Forces 
to the High Command of the Wehrmacht 


TOP SECRET MILITARY te Rome, January 2, 1941. 
No. 4/41 “ 7 
Annex 2 to Report No. 1/41 geh2 

The serious setbacks which the Italian Army has suffered both in 
the Balkans and in North Africa after brief initial successes gives rise 
to the question of what the causes are. Even before the war it was 
the firm conviction of the German General Staff that not too much 
could be expected from the Italian Army. On the other hand the 
Italian Navy and Air Force were rated more highly. After half a 
year of war, however, it must be stated that the Italian Navy has 
relinquished naval supremacy completely to the English, both in 
the Mediterranean and in the Red Sea—actually without a fight. 
The Italian Air Force, too, has been unable to fulfill its tasks com- 


1 Not found. 
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pletely, since its air attacks achieve only slight effects and recon- 
naissance is carried out only in a very fragmentary manner. 

The failure of the Italian Navy is influencing the whole conduct 
of the war in the Mediterranean area. It makes it difficult for the 
Italians to send personnel and material to their overseas theaters 
of war and makes it possible for the English to shift their reserves 
almost without hindrance, to form new armies, and to carry on the 
war vigorously also on land. 

After these prefatory observations it must be stated, however, that 
the Army, too, has failed to carry out the tasks assigned to it by the 
Duce. 

_ An important reason—especially stressed by the Italians—is the 
lack of adequate supplies of weapons and equipment of every kind. 

The fighting in Greece and Albania shows that the Italians are 
unable to offset their initial numerical inferiority with better weapons. 

_ The course of the operations in Libya furthermore has again con- 
firmed that an army not equipped with tanks or motorized units is 
inferior to an opponent possessing these means. 

The Italian Army does, to be sure, have three armored divisions, one 
of which is in Albania and two in Upper Italy. These cannot, how- 
ever, be considered modern armored units, since they are equipped 
only with carri velocci (3-ton tanks), which already proved useless 
for fighting in Spain and should be used only as reconnaissance 
vehicles. 

At present the Italian Army has only five battalions of modern 
medium tanks (two of 11-ton and three of 13-ton tanks), all of which 
are now in Libya and for the time being south of Derna, where an 
armored division is to be assembled. Italian industry is at present able 
to deliver only forty-six 13-ton tanks a month, that is, approximately 
enough for one new battalion. j 

The four Italian divisions stationed in Libya during peacetime were 
called autotrasportabili (motorized). Their motor vehicles have, 
however, been used mainly for supply and only occasionally for the 
transportation of troops. The continuation of the Italian offensive 
against Mersa Matrih was postponed again and again because not 
enough motor vehicles were as yet at hand, although the Po army in 
Upper Italy had already in October turned over a large number of 
motor vehicles to the Graziani army group. Motorized divisions in 
the modern sense were not available to Graziani, nor any adequate 
number of antitank defenses. 

Even the normal infantry division’s supply of weapons is modest 
in comparison with other armies. 
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According to the latest reports of the Italian General Staff a nor- 
~ mal infantry division has: 


light machine guns 216 
heavy machine guns . 48 
light mortars © 108 
heavy mortars 10 
antitank guns, . 16 
7.5-cm. guns . 12 
7.5-cm. mountain howitzers 12 
10-cm. guns 12 
2-cm, antiaircraft guns 12 
The weapons of the Black Shirt Legion are not taken into account 


in these figures, 

There is no new information-on the strength of the corps troops. 
How many of them have already been transported from Italy to the 
two theaters of war, I do not know. Large numbers of them have - 
probably been lost in Albania (Koreé) and especially with the Tenth 
Army, which had been supplied with more than the average equip- 
- ment for the attack on Mersa Matrih. 

Only to a limited extent is it possible to release the weapons now 
lacking at the fronts (heavy artillery, tanks, antitank defenses, 
trucks) from the army units stationed in Italy, unless it is decided, 
by withdrawing even the last gun, not to keep the bulk of the Army 
operational any longer. The long and weakly defended coasts, how- 
ever, make it imperative to have a mobile reserve in the homeland for 
defense against landing attempts. 

The failures in the two theaters of war, however, are due not only ~ 
to the poor arms and equipment but also to the leadership. 

Just as this failed even in peacetime to take sufficient account of 
modern views in training, so the operations on the western Alpine © 
front showed already that the leadership was unable to accomplish 
what could have been done even with limited means, This impression 
is strengthened by the fighting in Albania and confirmed by the de- 
velopment of the situation in Africa. 

On December 6 the Italian intelligence service informed the Gra- 
ziani army group that reports of a shortly impending attack by the 
English against the Tenth Army had been received. Nevertheless, 
the army group and the Tenth Army failed to take any precautions 
whatever or to undertake adequate reconnaissance. As a result, the 
thrust of the tank formations on December 9 caused a complete sur- 
prise, which led to the encirclement and destruction of four divisions. 

In spite of the long pause in operations the Tenth Army was not 
organized at all for defense but was distributed over an area of 150 
kilometers, so that Graziani’s attempt to make a counterattack with 
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the rear divisions in order to support the units fighting at Sidi Barrani 
could not be carried out owing to the long distance. The army group 
reserve at Tobruk (one division with army artillery and the three 
battalions of medium tanks) was 150 kilometers farther back still and 
was even less able to intervene. 

Marshal Graziani decided to fight a delaying action and halt the 
advance of the English first at Bardia, then at Tobruk and Derna. 
For this purpose no attempt was made to withdraw the bulk of the 
Army first to Tobruk and then to the favorable defensive line south 
of Derna, leaving a strong rear guard behind; on the contrary, the 
remnant of the Tenth Army permitted itself to be encircled in Bardia 
and thereby became exposed to destruction, since no forces are avail- 
able to come to the rescue of the encircled troops. 

Whether these measures were taken by Marshal Graziani of his 
own accord or whether they were recommended to him from Rome by 
the High Command, I cannot judge. The conduct of the operations 
shows how serious mistakes by the Italians facilitated the English 
attack. 

Added to these defects of the Italian leadership is the interference 
with the military command by persons who understand nothing about 
mnilitary matters, as shown in a shocking manner by the inauguration 
of the war against Greece. 

Another reason for the Italian failures is the deficient resoluteness 
of the Italian soldier. 

- Unquestionably, the Italian is ready to sacrifice his life for his 
fatherland and to perform heroic deeds in an attack, or to endure the 
greatest privations in the hot sand of the desert; but to hold out in 
difficult places when alone and to defend oneself to the last cartridge 
isnot for him. This is shown especially by the course of the fighting 
in Albania, where it is not possible to stabilize the front even after 
new formations are brought up, although large-scale attacks employ- 
ing heavy offensive weapons are entirely out of the question on account 
of the terrain and the season. - 

The failure hitherto of the Italian armed forces in almost all areas 
has produced great disappointment and a crisis of confidence, not only 
among the soldiers, but among the people as a whole. The supreme 
military and political leader, the Duce, is being reproached for having 
given the Army tasks without providing it with the necessary means 
for carrying them out. 

This reproach is not without justification. For instead of concen- 
trating all forces on carrying out the attack on the Nile delta the 
Italian High Command embarked on the Greek operation and detailed 
fliers to the English Channel that were later needed in Libya; it re- 
fused the German tank division and did not provide for adequate 
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motorization of the Tenth Army. As a result, Graziani has been 
defeated and nothing has been accomplished in Greece. 

With respect to the great achievements of the German Wehrmacht, 
one can now often hear it said by Italians, including officers, although 
not as yet by responsible authorities, that they wished there were 
exercise of German influence and a German supreme war command. 

The Italian High Command has, however, asked for German sup- 
port in the form of units, weapons, and raw materials. 

If this request is granted, we must demand a voice in the conduct 
of the operations, so that the arms assistance we give is also used in 
the right way for the achievement of the war aim. 

Heretofore the Italians have been unwilling to let us influence 
their conduct of the war in any way, and the opposition apparently 
came from the very highest level. In no case have I been informed by 
the competent authorities about projected operations. In the case of 
the current operations the information given is sufficient only for 
forming a general picture of the situation. I had to seek information 
on the distribution of the forces, the supply situation, the situation 
of the enemy, and communications conditions from the individual 
agencies. Thus far I have never been shown any situation maps of 
the Albanian or the Libyan theater of war. 

Consequently it has been, and still is, impossible for me to inter- 
vene in any advisory capacity in the conduct of operations, Nor have 
the Italian authorities asked for any advice or opinion. When I have 
been able to make suggestions on individual segments of problems, 
they have been noted without being acted upon. The greatest ob- 
stacle thus far in the matter of an influence on operations has been 
the constantly raised demand for reciprocity. 

Lieutenant Colonel Heggenrainer, too, enjoyed the good will of the 
Commander in Chief as liaison officer with the Graziani army group, 
but obtained practically no information whatever from the officers of 
the general staff of the army group command, especially at the critical 
moments. This shows that good intentions on the part of the higher 
command are often sabotaged by the lower ranks, 

The same situation obtains with respect to the specially assigned 
German liaison staffs with the Italian Navy and Air Force. 

In the last few days a greater willingness to provide better orienta- 
tion—due especially to the influence of General Guzzoni—has been 
noted. 

In order to be able to exert a real influence, however, the following 
seems to me to be necessary: 


1. The position of the “German Genera] at Headquarters of the 
Italian Armed Forces”? must be expanded beyond the task of recip- 


* Rintelen had had this title since Sept. 20, 1940, 
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rocal transmission of intelligence into a position of operational 
influence, 
_ The office of the “German General” should be expanded; the three 
liaison staffs should be more closely linked together, and they too 
‘ should be assured of greater influence. i 
2. On all Italian fronts to which German troops are assigned some 
an with respect to their commitment and command should be 
assur ; 
This influence must extend also to the Navy and the Air Force, since 
in the Mediterranean area the proper collaboration of all branches of 
the armed forces is important for every operation.* 


v. RINTELEN 
_ *See document No. 583. 
No: 598 
104/112910 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Srecran Tram, Fuscan, January 3, 1941. 
SECRET Received Berlin, January 3—8: 30 p. m. 


No. 1 of January 3 from Fuschl 
No. 9 of January 3 from the Foreign Ministry 

For the Ambassador personally and Schnurre. 

With reference to your telegram No. 4 of January 2. 

I agree to. the Soviet Government’s compromise proposal regard- 
ing the Lithuanian tip provided that the amount is paid, not after 
2 years but at once, by immediate delivery of nonferrous metals, 
this to be entirely independent of the raw material deliveries en- 
visaged in the economic agreement. In case delivery of nonferrous 
metals in the full amount of the sum causes difficulties, I author- 
ize you to accept half of the sum as ¢mmediate payment in gold. The 
other half. of the sum is to be delivered if possible entirely in the 
form of nonferrous metals. 

RIBBENTROP 


7 Document No. 591. 
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No. 599 
B13/001300 : 3 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


_ ‘Telegram 
MOST URGENT Rome, January 3, 1941—11: 25 p. m. 


TOP SECRET Received January 3—11:; 50 p. m. 
No. 12 of January 3 - 

For the Reich Minister personally. 

Count Ciano asked me to see him this evening in order, i in accord- 
ance with his promise (figure 3 of my telegram No. 3 of the Ist of 
this month), to inform me about the Italo-Russian conversation. 
He read me the instruction issued to Alfieri, which was sent to him 
today,? and on the basis of which he was to inform the Foreign Min- 
ister2 He also read to me the telegram from Ambassador Rosso con- 
cerning his conversation with Molotov which is attached to the in- 
struction, and which it is suggested to Alfieri in the instruction that 
he give the Foreign Minister, if requested. a 

Count Ciano observed that, in these circumstances, a detailed re- 
port from me was, indeed, unnecessary; that he was asking me never- 
theless, for my part also, to suggest to the Foreign Minister that 
he give his reaction as soon as possible, for we knew just as well as he 
how suspicious the Russians were and that at every delay they. at 
once sniffed intentional procrastination. 

In reply to my question whether he had in the meantime author- 
ized Rosso to inform von der Schulenburg, he stated that this would 
be done at once. 


‘ - 


MackEeNnseNn 


* Document No. 589. 
& a Mario Toscano, Una mancata intesa ttalo-sovietica nel 1940 e 1941, pp. 
* See document No. 610. 
* See document No. 610 and footnote 4. 
“Schulenburg sent a memorandum of a conversation on this subject with 
Rosso with report A 85 of Jan. 6 (366/206805-07). 


461899—60-——_70 
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No. 600 


449/222993 . 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.8. No. 6 Berurm, January 3, 1941. 


With reference to St.S. No. 4.2 

Sometime after the Greek Minister had left me today he called me 
once more on the telephone. He wanted to make sure that he had 
understood correctly my statement regarding the congratulatory tele- 
gram from his King to the Fiihrer. He wanted to know, obviously 
for the purpose of reporting accurately, whether I had conveyed to 
him merely the thanks of the Fiihrer to the King or in addition had 
expressed in return congratulations of the Fihrer to the King. 

I confirmed to the Minister that my statement had only referred 
to the Fiihrer’s thanks. 

Herewith to the Foreign Minister (by teletype). 

: Wezsicker 


4This memorandum of Jan. 3 by Weizsiicker recorded a conversation with 
the Greek Minister; at the beginning of the conversation Weizsicker had made 
the following communication: “The King of the Hellenes had sent by telegram 
a congratulatory New Year’s message to the Fiihrer. I had instructions to ask 
him, the Minister, to convey the Fiihrer’s thanks to the King.” (449/222992) 


: No. 601 


792/273166-67 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


Bert, January 3, 1941. 


Counselor of Embassy Zamboni gave me the following information 
today derived from two telegrams of the Italian Minister in Baghdad 
of the middle of December. (the second report is dated December 23). 

The Italian Minister reported that Minister President Gaylani 
felt very encouraged as a result of the statements of the Italian Min- 
ister on the friendly attitude of the Axis Powers toward Iraq. He 
had also shown understanding for the fact that the radio broad- 
casts that he had suggested had thus far not been made. With 
regard to the conversations with Japan on the subject of Japanese 
assistance in the form of arms,” the Minister President had confirmed 


+ See document No. 482. 

* According to a Woermann memorandum of Dec. 23, 1940, he was told by 
Zamboni that the Iraq Minister President had informed Gabbrielli of a request 
he had directed to Japan for delivery of arms; he had then asked and obtained 
- Italian support for such a step in Tokyo (83/61520-21). On Dec. 31, Zam- 
boni informed Woermann that as a result of the Italian démarche in Tokyo, 
the Japanese Government had expressed its willingness in principle to comply 
with Iraq’s request, but had pointed out various technical difficulties including 
the fact that “Iraq wanted to have the arms delivered for almost nothing.” 
(83/61531-32) . 
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his previous statements. The Italian Minister had been promised an 
aide-mémoire on the financial and economic situation. The Minis- 
ter President was taking a cautious attitude at present, confining 
himself to the defense of his position. The Regent* had likewise 
suggested to him—evidently at the instance of the English—that . 
he resign. Gaylani had refused to do so, however, and had pointed 
out to the Regent that he had no constitutional right to make such 
a, request. He hoped that Foreign Minister Nuri Said could be 
removed in the foreseeable future. The English offensive in Egypt 
naturally had a certain influence on sentiment in Iraq. 

In another conversation Gaylani had characterized his policy as 
follows: . 


1. Maintenance of the security of the country, defense measures 
against possible attacks. 

2. Iraq stands by her obligations arising out of the Arabian Pact * 
and the Near Eastern Pact.® 

3. Iraq adheres to the letter and the spirit of the Treaty of Alliance 
with Great Britain.‘ 

4. Iraq continues to maintain friendly relations with friendly 
countries. 


The Minister further reports that Foreign Minister Nuri Said had 
not dared to defend his policy in Parliament. He had therefore let 
an official of the Foreign Ministry take the responsibility in 
Parliament. 

Worrmann 
® Amir Abdal-Ilah. 
“Treaty of Arab Brotherhood and Alliance, signed first by Iraq and Saudi 

Arabia on Apr. 2, 1936. For the text, see League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. 
CLxxIv, p. 131. Yemen acceded to the Treaty on Apr. 29, 1937. For the text, 
see British and Foreign State Papers, 1937, vol. 141, p. 1272. 

® Signed on July 8, 1937, at Saad-Abad Palace in Tehran between Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan, providing for noninterference, nonaggression, con- 
sultation, and mutual guarantee of common frontiers. For the text, see British 
and Foreign State Papers, 1987, vol. 141, p. 712. , 

* Of June 30, 1930. See League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cxxxu, p. 363. 


No. 602 
3941 /1053910-13 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


SECRET January 3, 1941. 
Tgb. No. A 378 g. Ang. II Ha. Pol. 59 g. 
Subject: Soviet Attitude at the Danube Conference in Bucharest. 


With reference to your telegram No. 2381 of December 28, 1940.1 
In the course of the conversation which I had with M. Molotov on 
- December 29, concerning the question of the Lithuanian tip (see tele- 


* Document No, 575. 
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gram No. 2838 of December 307), I spoke also about the attitude of 
the Soviet delegate at the Danube conference in Bucharest and in- 
formed M. Molotov in accordance with point IIT of telegraphic in- 
struction No. 2381. 

M. Molotov took the oportunity to make the following statements: 

He had the impression that this matter merely involved a mis- 
‘understanding. He therefore wanted to present to me in detail the 
position of the Soviet Government, in the light of the antecedents of 
the entire matter. From the beginning we had agreed that a unified 
Danube commission had to be established that would have competence 
for the course of the Danube from Bratislava to the mouth of the 
Danube inclusive. When in the course of the conversations the ques-- 
tion of the dissolution of the European Danube Commission was 
raised and it was suggested that a provisional organization be estab- 
lished which would perform the practical tasks of this Commission 
until such time as a unified commission was created, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had expressed its agreement,’ although actually it had not 
considered the founding of a provisional organization absolutely nec- 
essary. Germany’s interest in participating in all Danubian ques- 
tions, including those of the maritime Danube, had always been 
recognized by the Soviet. Government, and the Soviet Government 
had never tried to curtail Germany’s claim. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Soviet Government took the position that conditions on the 
Danube had changed fundamentally since the summer of 1940. 
While the Soviet Union up to that time had no longer been a Dan- 
ubian state, she became one again through the reincorporation of 
Bessarabia. She could therefore not permit her interests to be ignored 
in regard to questions of the mouth of the Danube, and had to insist 
on the protection of her rights in this part of the Danube, just as 
Rumania did. Rumania seemed, however, still to be living in the 
past, and to forget that conditions at the mouth of the Danube had 
changed fundamentally by reason of the fact that the Soviet Union 
had become a riparian state of the Danube and the Soviet Govern- 
ment was all the more interested in all questions affecting the mari- 
time Danube since the Soviet Union was also a Black Sea state. In 
_ spite of this, the German and Italian delegations had taken a one- 
sided, definitely pro-Rumanian attitude at the conference in Bucha- 
rest. Rumania felt that she had the support of Germany and Italy 
and did not want to understand that she was no longer alone at the 
mouth of the Danube. 

‘With the help of a sketch of the three branches of the Danube and 
of the course of the Danube up to Briaila, M. Molotov further ex- 
plained the Soviet position as follows: 


? Document No. 580... 
* Sea document No. 201. 
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The Soviet Union bordered directly on the Kiliya branch of the 
Danube delta and on the adjoining stretch of the Danube, going 
upstream. The Soviet Government was therefore, of course, vitally 
interested in conditions on this branch of the Danube. International 
navigation passed through the Sulina branch, while the St. George 
branch was purely Rumanian. Heretofore a Rumanian administra- 
tion under international supervision had had the exclusive right to 
decide on all questions affecting the maritime Danube. . In the pres- 
ent altered circumstances, it was out of the question to have the 
former state of affairs continue, since the Soviet Union was interested, 

in all of the maritime Danube, and consequently had to demand 
absolutely the establishment of a mixed Soviet-Rumanian adminis- 
tration for the maritime Danube. The Soviet Government expected 
that in view of the change in the situation, and in view of the friendly — 
relations existing between the two countries, Germany would show 
understanding for the views of the Soviet Government and would 
support them. It was completely impossible for the Soviet Govern- 
ment to desist from its demands with regard to a participation i 

the administration of the maritime Danube. 7 

When I remarked that Germany and Italy were likewise interested 
in all questions connected with the mouth of the Danube and there- 
fore had to reserve for themselves the right to an appropriate position 
in the administration of the maritime Danube, Molotov confined him- 
self to stating that such a claim had thus far not been made by Ger- 
many and Italy at the conference in Bucharest. He did not dispute 
the justice of such a claim.‘ : 

: Count von per SCHULENBURG 


“In the files is a memorandum of Jan. 7 by Martius commenting on the state- 
ments regarding the Danube problem which Molotov made in this conversation 
with Schulenburg (3941/E053908-09). 


No. 603 


B13/001301 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Rome, January 4, 1941—12: 10 a. m. 
TOP SECRET Received January 4—12: 45 a, m. 


No. 13 of January 3 
For the Reich Minister personally. 
On the occasion of my evening’s conversation on another subject, I 
asked Count Ciano whether he could tell me more about the opera- 
tions hinted at to me by the Duce in his presence (telegraphic report 
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No. 3 of the ist of this month’), which had prompted thé Duce to 
state that the tide would soon turn in Albania. Ciano replied that 
the Duce was a little too optimistic in his judgment of certain possi- 
bilities, that there was a report from Cavallero, who “was a great 
general,” to the effect that the Greeks would presently have reached 
the limits of their offensive power. Cavallero wanted to take ad- 
vantage of the exhaustion of the enemy, which would immediately 
follow, to launch a counterthrust with the aid of the units newly 
dispatched to Albania. This would mean the turning point, even if 
the Italian offensive could not get under way on a large scale for 
some weeks yet. Ciano himself did not seem to think much of this 
idea of Cavallero’s. It is certain, at any rate, that the front even at 
the moment is entirely unstable and at many points crumbling. Thus 
_ far the statements repeatedly made both by the Duce and Ciano to 
the effect that the Greeks had put their utmost effort into the fight 
and were on the brink of exhaustion have always proved erroneous. 
With unmistakable amazement Ciano finally mentioned that just 
before the visit he had received from the Under State Secretary of 
the War Ministry news of very heavy assaults on Bardia which 

caused him to fear the worst. 
MackEnsEN 


2 Document No. 589. 
No. 604 


104/112012 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT . Moscow, January 4, 1941—12:23 a, m. 
No. 15 of January 3 Received January 4—12:45 a. m. 
With reference to your [owr] telegrams Nos. 4; 7,7 and 9%-of 


January 2. 

In the concluding discussion with Vyshinsky today he completely 
accepted our standpoint in the two big questions of the Baltic agree- 
ment that are still open. The Soviet delegations in Riga and Kaunas 
will today receive instructions from the Kremlin to adjust the re- 
settlement arrangements to the decision reached here and to prepare 
them for signature by Monday.* With this the possibility exists of 
signing all six agreements on Monday (economic agreement, agree- 


7 Document No. 591. 

* Not printed (104/112897). See document No. 591, footnote 3. 
* Not printed (104/112903-04). 

*ie., Jan. 6. 
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ment on lump sum payment, the two resettlement agreements, the 
boundary treaty with Lithuania, and the compensation agreement on 
the Lithuanian tip), in case the affirmative instructions requested in 
telegrams Nos. 4 and 7 arrive here on Saturday. 

I “wish to point out that Mikoyan’s statements today, which were 
reported in telegram No. 14,° were characterized by great cooperation 
and that the raw material delivery proposed by Mikoyan represents. 
a valuable supplement to the economic pereamelbat in a most important 
area, 

ScHNURRE 
ScHULENBURG 


‘Not printed (104/112911). See document No. 605, footnote 2. 


No. 605 


104/112916-17 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, January 4, 1941—7: 10 a. m. 
No. 16 of January 4 Received January 4—9:00 a, m.. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to your telegram No. 9 of January 3. 

The above telegraphic instruction to demand immediate full pay- 
ment in nonferrous metals or gold crossed, our telegrams Nos. 14” 
and 15% of January 3, in which we reported that Mikoyan had in 
the meantime shown great cooperation with his proposal for dividing 
up raw material deliveries, and Vyshinsky fulfilled our demands com- 
pletely in the questions decisive for us on which the conclusion of the- 
Baltic agreement depended. 

We are firmly convinced that with Mikoyan’s proposals the Soviet: 
Government has gone to the limits of what is possible for it at the- 
present time. The Soviet Government cannot fulfill the requirement. 
of immediate delivery of even half of the amount of compensation in. 
nonferrous metals in view of the difficulties with which it is con~ 
fronted at present in this area, particularly since it has to make ex-- 
tensive deliveries of nonferrous metals to Germany within the next: 
6 months under the new economic agreement, 


*Document No. 598. 

‘In this telegram (104/112911) the Embassy in Moscow reported Mikoyan’s: 
proposal of supplementary delivery of 6,000 tons of copper, 2,500 tons of nickel, 
100,000 tons of manganese ore, and the balance in cotton; with the prices as: 
those fixed in the economic agreement, and with deliveries in quarterly periods: 
over 2 years. 

* Document No. 604, 
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The Soviet proposal is to the effect that the deliveries, which in- 
clude 6,000 tons of copper and 2,500 tons of nickel, are to begin 
at once, and will then be continued quarterly independent of the eco- 
nomic agreement. A renewed attempt to bring about immediate 
delivery of the entire amount promises no success, since yesterday © 
’ Molotov and today Mikoyan explained to us in detail that with the 
_ best will in the world the Soviet Government is not in a position to 
_do this. We would hardly be interested in payment in gold, which 
-Mikoyan today himself proposed, since we ourselves are delivering 
gold to the Soviet Union within the framework of the new economic 
agreement to a value of 45 (forty-five) million reichsmarks. — 

In consideration of this situation we request that it be considered 
‘whether the latest instruction should stand. Implementation of the 
instruction involves the danger that all the results obtained so far, in 
the speedy realization of which we have a vital interest, will remain 
‘undecided on account of a demand whose success will be frustrated by 
its actual impossibility.* 

ad ScuHnvurre 
ScHULENBURG 


‘In the files ig a memorandum of Jan. 4 by Clodius for the Foreign Minister 
(4972/E277150-51) setting forth his position regarding this telegram. For the 
; Foreign Ministry reply, see document No. 607. 


be No. 606 
“F16/0064-88 Bag 
Unsigned Memorandum 


Beri, January 7, 1941. 
Fiih. 2/41. 


“REcorD OF cam CoNVERSATION ON JANUARY 4, 1941, BETWEEN THE 
Fiineer anp Bunesrtan Minister Present Finov ar tHe OBER- 


SALZBERG, IN THE PreseNcE oF THE Reicu Foretcn Minister 


Filov first presented the greetings and good. wishes of the King of 
Bulgaria to the Fiihrer. Referring to his conversation with the Reich 
‘Foreign Minister in the forenoon,* he stated that, as in previous con- 
-versations, agreement had been reached on all points, especially re- 
garding Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite Pact, since Bulgaria 
was determined in principle to join. Only the date of the accession 
-was still open. The Fiihrer was already acquainted with Bulgaria’s 
misgivings about joining immediately. These misgivings related to 
~ the effects of such an accession on Russia and Turkey, and the in- 


4 4 memorandum by Schmidt on this conversation is not printed (67/47550-81). 
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adequate armament of the Bulgarian Army. For this reason he 
thought that accession at this time would be premature, since Bul- 
garia was not yet ready. There was a certain risk involved, although 
he would concede that there was scant likelihood that Turkey and. 
Yugoslavia would attack Bulgaria. 

The Fiihrer interjected at this point that Yugoslavia would never 
attack Bulgaria. In fact, Germany herself had talked with Yugo- 
slavia and ascertained that that country was willing to enter into 
closer cooperation with the German Reich. Nor was Turkey a prob- 
lem. The difficulties lay perhaps with Russia. For the sake of a 
common front against Bolshevist infection it would doubtless have 
been better if the Balkan states had joined the Tripartite Pact as a. 
bloc. In that case all grounds for Russian interference in the Bal- 
kans would have been eliminated, just as had happened in the case 
of Rumania, for instance. Stalin was fully aware that he could not 
touch Rumania. He was no Méscicki? or Smigly-Rydz,* but one who- 
coolly weighed the realities. If old Pilsudski had been alive, there 
would probably not have been any Polish war. To be sure, the Ger- 
mans in Poland had not fared very well even under his rule, but. 
their situation had been at least tolerable. An understanding could 
have been reached with him even with regard to Danzig, the Corridor, 
and the connections with East Prussia. But when he closed his eyes. 
conditions in Poland changed fundamentally under his successors. 
As long as Stalin was alive, it was absolutely impossible that Russia 
would start anything against Germany, provided the spheres of in- 
terest were clearly delimited. Germany was much more powerful | 
today than in the years 1938, 1939, and 1940. Having liquidated the: 
war in the West, and allowing for troops required for the occupation 
and other purposes, she had between 160 and 170 divisions at her free- 
disposal. He (the Fiihrer) therefore shared the Reich Foreign Min- 
ister’s view that there would be no danger once accomplished facts. 
had been created. The sooner Bulgaria joined the Tripartite Pact,. 
the sooner she would be out of all danger. The Russians would not. 
do anything at all about Bulgaria. The Russian Ambassador in Ber- 
lin would probably inquire on instruction of his Government what 
meaning was to be attached to Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite: 
Pact. Perhaps Molotov, too, would ask the German Ambassador in 
Moscow whether the move was in any way directed against Russia,. 
and he would be given the same answer as in the case of Rumania, 
viz., that the accession was directed against no one but those who- 
might attack Bulgaria.‘ 


*Ignacy Moscicki, President of Poland, 1926-1939. 


* Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz, Inspector General of the Polish “Army, 
1936-1939. 


* See vol. x of this series, document No. 415. 
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In the process of transformation now going on in Europe no nation 
could take a disinterested attitude, much as the government might at- 
tempt to. Every statesman today was subject to the pressure of events. 
While he, the Fiibrer, was often referred to as a “man of action,” it 
would be more accurate actually to call him a “man of reaction” for 
he, too, was the victim of circumstances. He had never thought that 
one day he would be at the Bug and in Brest Litovsk with his armies, 
and it was not so long ago that he would have called anyone insane 
who told him that Germany would some day occupy Narvik. A mere 
year and a half ago he did not want the war, and it was only through 
England that he was dragged into it. Likewise he had wished to 
limit armaments, but the other countries had been unwilling to disarm. 
‘Thereupon, to be sure, he had rearmed in a very thoroughgoing way; 
for in contrast to prewar Germany the new Reich was not walking 
blindly through the world, but prepared itself in advance against all 
dangers. 

The war had been decided in favor of Germany. The others would 
first have to reconquer continental Europe in order to vanquish Ger- 
many. In much more favorable circumstances, however, they had not 
‘been able to achieve that in the World War. Moreover, they had 
actually been defeated in battle on the Continent. 

The war against England would continue without surcease, until 
one day Germany would thrust home to England’s heart. If any 
power were to land on the European Continent, he (the Fiihrer) would 
not wait, as had been done in the World War, but would immediately 
tepel the invader, with every possible means, just as he had marched 
all the way to Kirkenes, a distance of 3,000 km. from Germany, in 
order to foil the invasion by the English. 

He deplored the Greek conflict for a variety of reasons. The Eng- 
lish were now landing troops everywhere in that country; not the 
least of their reasons for doing so was to bring pressure to bear on the 
Greek Government in case it should wish to yield. Germany would 
prepare the counterthrust at her leisure and would surely not under- 
take it with insufficient means. The problem was essentially one of 
‘logistics, for Germany had an abundance of troops. As matters stood 
now, 230 divisions were “unemployed.” Germany would therefore 
apply such strength against the invader in Greece that she would be 
able to carry out the operation without the slightest risk. Moreover, 
she would take all conceivable precautionary measures. The Greeks 
“were no problem, nor were such English divisions as had been landed 

_inGreece. Germany had learned from earlier battles with the English 
‘how to cope with them, whereas the English had learned nothing, be- 
cause they had Jost the wherewithal upon which to draw for experi- 
ence. Just the same, he (the Fiihrer) did not want to underestimate 
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the difficulties of the operation, especially with respect to the weather. 
If Germany were to go through with her operations against the Eng- 
lish in Greece—and he was afraid this would have to be done—pre- 
cautions would also be taken against Turkey. From 6 to 10 divisions 
and between 2 and 4 armored divisions had been assembled and a 
strong force would remain available in Rumania. ; 
As the conversation proceeded, the Fiihrer came to speak of the 
new developments in Europe, which no one could escape. He pointed — 
out that Bulgaria had already scored considerable success in her re- 
visionist aspirations and would achieve even more in the course of 
further developments. It had been very wise on the part of Bulgaria 
not to go all the way to the Danube in Dobruja, for that would prob- 
ably have induced the Russians to continue their push up to that 
river. He was aware that Bulgaria had still other wishes, but he 
thought he should remind them that there was no such thing in 
history as the complete fulfillment of all one’s wishes. . 

To illustrate this last remark, the Fiihrer cited the example of 
Hungary. The Hungarians, too, still had quite a number of wishes, 
but he had always told the Hungarian statesmen that it was not the 
lot of any single generation to have all its wishes fulfilled; the coming 
generations, too, would have to find some work to do, and that was 
why the people had to be trained so that they would be capable later 
on of achieving the fulfillment of those wishes. 

As a result of the operation, which, he was afraid, was sure to 
materialize next spring, Bulgaria would obtain further revisions in 
the form of an outlet to the Aegean Sea. That would lead to a 
strengthening of Bulgaria’s regime at home and would overcome 
the psychological depression which had quite understandably afflicted 
the country after the collapse of 1918 and its consequences. 

But now that Bulgaria thus found herself at the focal point of 
events, it was unquestionably best for her to join the Tripartite Pact 
as soon as possible. | 

Referring to the apprehensions expressed by Filov about the 
Turkish attitude, the Fiihrer stated that the Turks knew very well that 
if Germany did not interest herself in the Balkans they would have 
increasing difficulties with the Russians. Here the Fithrer cited the 
example of the Baltic States. The Baltic States had been very cool 
toward Germany and had declined an alliance with her. It had even 


*The part of the sentence following “Balkans” was substituted in handwriting 
for the original text which read,“ Turkey would no longer exist.” 

The memorandum by Schmidt on the conversation between Filov and Ribben- 
trop referred to in footnote 1 records the following statement made by the 
German Foreign Minister: “One word to Moscow spoken by Germany would be 

' sufficient to put an end to Turkey’s existence.” 
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been said that Germany was taking too much interest in the Baltic 
States. In view of that, Germany had declared herself disinter- 
ested—and all of the Baltic States were absorbed by Russia. If 
Stalin knew that Germany was totally disinterested in Turkey, that 
country, too, would disappear. The only circumstance that kept 
certain regions out of the grasp of the Soviet Union was Gemmanys 
interest in them. 

As a result of the landing of English troops and the establishment 
of air bases, certain Balkan areas might become danger spots. For 
this reason Germany wanted to take action in time and that was also 
in the interest of Bulgaria. The sooner Bulgaria adopted a clear-cut 
attitude toward Germany and the Tripartite Pact, the easier it would 
be to settle that question. The Fiihrer stressed in this connection that 
when he wished for a clear-cut attitude he did not mean Bulgaria’s 
inner attitude, about which no one could complain and which had 
always been favorable to Germany. Especially as far as the Russians 
were concerned a marked display of interest in Bulgaria on the part of 
Germany was the only thing that would deter them from any further 
attempts at interference. These attempts were not directed primarily 
against Bulgaria but rather were part of an effort to secure a staging 
area for the Dardanelles. 

When Filov interjected the remark that it was precisely this con- 
sideration which caused the Bulgarian Government to fear that there 
would be trouble with the Russians if it acceded to the Tripartite Pact, 
the Fiihrer replied that the Russians would no longer start anything 
once 15 or 20 German divisions were deployed at Rumania’s border. 
Passage through Bulgaria was a military necessity; it would be wrong, 
however, to let the Bulgarians take part in the struggle. Bulgaria 
should concentrate all her troops to the east and southeast. To protect 
her from her neighbors, Germany would be able to place 10 infantry 
and 2 armored divisions at her disposal, if necessary. It was simply 
ridiculous if the Turks got perhaps the notion that they could become 
aggressive here in any way whatsoever. Germany had developed 
excellent techniques of attack on a scientific basis, and “the latest 
medicines of that kind” had not even been disclosed as yet. 

There was no need to be apprehensive about Russian intervention, 
for the Russians knew that the conflict would then spread over the 
whole length of the German-Russian border. The only danger was 
internal subversive activity by the Russians. But the sooner the 
Bulgarian Government cast the die, the less the Russians would feel 
encouraged to resort to such methods. 

The Fiihrer emphasized that he had no desire to intrude in these 
matters. It was not he who had brought on the Greek adventure; he 
had not even been consulted. He would like it best if the Greeks 
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threw the English out of their country and came to an understanding 
with the Italians; at any event, however, he would prevent the English 
from establishing themselves in Greece. 3 

During the World War Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria had wished to 
prevent the formation of the Salonika front by energetically pushing 
the Serbian campaign all the way into Greece, yet his proposals, which 
were entirely practicable, were thwarted by the opposition of the 
Kaiser, who, for family reasons, did not want to take action against 
Greece. Some time later the great disaster started at Salonika. He 
(the Fiihrer) would draw a lesson from these events of the World War | 
and would in Bulgaria’s interest as well know how to prevent a second 
Salonika. For if Germany should come to grief in this war, the con- 
sequences for the whole of Europe would be quite different from what 
they had been in 1918, when there was no big third party in the back- 
ground ready to profit from the situation, as the Soviet Union would 
now. A defeat of the Axis would mean the end of Europe, and for 
that reason all countries of continental Europe had an interest in 
seeing Europe preserved through a German victory. 

As the conversation continued, the Fiihrer spoke of Germany’s eco- 
nomic policy, which aimed at keeping open the markets in the Balkans. 
Germany, in contrast to the United States, was the ideal trading part- 
ner, i.e., also a big consumer, and was willing to absorb the export sur- . 
pluses of southeastern Europe. 

It was only with reluctance that Germany decided to give guaran- 
tees; because of her faithful observance of her guarantee obligations, 
such guarantees involved substantial military burdens. However, 
Germany had studied Bolshevism and its methods, and had again made 
the observation in the Baltic countries that the Bolshevists had not 
learned anything new in the way of constructive effort. Wherever 
they came, as, for instance, in the Baltic countries, they brought with 
them nothing but hunger and distress. Culturally, too, they had laid 
waste everything in the Baltic countries. First, the Bolshevists in- 
stalled Jewish commissars, who tortured their former opponents to 
death, Next came the Russian commissars, who, in turn, displaced 
the Jews. If the same should happen in southeastern Europe it 
would indeed be a disaster. He (the Fiithrer) was therefore glad to 
find a growing comprehension of this situation, especially in Hungary 
where, in recognition of the fact that Europe’s fate was at stake, they 
were showing the greatest cooperation in helping to transport the Ger- 
man troops to Rumania, while they themselves were under serious 
restrictions. 

Turning to the situation on the Italian front in Albania, the Fiihrer 
stated that according to the reports he had received the Italian troops 
~ had fought very gallantly, but had been poorly prepared and poorly 
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led. Gradually the fronts had come toa standstill. Inanycase,Ger- _ 
many was united with the Duce for better or for worse. In the long 
run, history could be made only by keeping one’s commitments. 

In Libya the Italians had had bad luck. Here, too, the troops had 
fought gallantly but had been handicapped by the lack of organiza- 
tion of the armored divisions. The front had also come to a standstill. 
A few months from now everything would probably have quite a dif- 
ferent aspect. From late February or early March the heat would 
make it difficult to fight with tanks in the desert. 

In this situation Bulgaria could speed developments by taking a 
forthright pro-Axis stand. In that case, the Russians would no longer 
be able to raise any question about military collaboration with Ger- 
many because Bulgaria and Germany would then be allies. At most, 
the Russian Ambassador, Dekanozov, would make inquiries with the 
Reich Government as to the meaning of the step, and he would receive 
the reply that Germany was not attempting any changes in sov- 
ereignty in the Balkans, and would take action only against any one 
who tried to interfere there. 

The Turks would be glad to be able to stay out of the conflict. Ger- 
many was aware of their deficient armaments, for today no country 
besides Germany was in a position to supply another one with arms; 
and that was possible only because Germany had captured so much 
enemy material. 

In this connection the Fihrer referred to the arms deliveries from 
America. He cited the magazine Aeroplane, which gave 753 as the 
total number of aircraft which America had delivered to England up 
to December 15,1940. Germany had more accurate information about 
Turkey’s armament. because of the deliveries of submarines by the 
Germania Shipyards and of artillery by the Skoda Works, which had 
been the subject of earlier negotiations with Turkey. 

Filov remarked at this point that he had information that England 
had delivered 700 tanks to Turkey. 

The Fiihrer disputed this. England’s monthly output was 60 tanks, 
and there had been 400 old type and 60 modern tanks in Egypt. In 

these circumstances it was physically impossible for England to supply 
other countries with substantial numbers of tanks. She was too much 
in need of them herself. During 1939-40 England had been able to 
equip no more than 12} divisions, while Germany had originally 
reckoned with 20 to 25 (English) divisions. England had consumed 
only 7 to 8 million tons of ore, while for Germany the corresponding 
figure was 24 million tons. The American production would not make 
itself felt until 1942-43. 

Filov declared that Bulgaria would join the Tripartite Pact and 
that she was more consistent in her policy than were some other states. 
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The only misgivings he had were that accession at this particular 
moment might create complications which could cause inconvenience 
to Germany as well as Bulgaria, especially with respect to rene opera- 
tions planned by Germany. 

The Fiihrer replied that the plans provided for ae in such 
strength that complications were not to be anticipated. One corps and 
one armored division were already in Rumania,.and an additional 
corps and another armored division would follow. Added to these 
would be engineers, infantry divisions, and motorized divisions, so . 
that every country would think twice before undertaking anything 
against such a force. 

Filov emphasized that the Aevdlopnauts of the next few days would _ 
be of significance in this connection. To this the Fihrer replied that 
Russia ‘would continue her blackmail ‘until Bulgaria had joined the 
Tripartite Pact. 

Filov commented here that Bulgaria had already taken certain pre- 
cautions against the possibility of Russian intervention so as to keep 
Bulgaria from suffering the fate of the Baltic States.° Besides, 
Russia had already been given tnoficial notice of Bulgaria’ $ inten- 
tion of joining the Pact. 

The Fiihrer replied that the sooner Bulgaria acceded to the Pact, 
the easier the execution of the military measures would be. Once - 
German and Bulgarian divisions supported by German long-range 
bombers stood at the Black Sea and the Chatalja line, there would 
be no more difficulties. 

When Filov stressed again that it would be inexpedient, especially 
in consideration of the operations planned by Germany, for the 
Russians, English, and Turks to be alerted by accession to the Pact, 
the Fihrer replied that those countries suspected anyway that mili- 
tary cooperation was in progress. As regards the grave warning by 
the English Minister who, according to Filov, had held up the threat 
of Turkey and Yugoslavia, the Fiihrer remarked that the Yugoslavs 
had only one aim, which was to make profit out of this business, but 
that otherwise they would remain passive. 

Filov pointed to the Anglophile sentiments in Serbia, especially in 
the army, and then turned the conversation to the Macedonian ques- 
tion, emphasizing that he did not propose any immediate solution but 
merely wanted to call attention to that problem as one of the issues 
that had to be attended to in the final settlement. Here again, as he 
had done in the conversation with the Reich Foreign Minister, he 


* According to a memorandum of Division Pol. I M of Nov. 30, 1940, the 
German Air Attaché bad reported troop reinforcements in the Bulgarian coastal 
areas of Varna and Burgas which were caused by fear of Russian military 
‘action against the Bulgarian Black Sea coast (585/242795). 
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emphasized the difficult situation of the Bulgarian minority in Mace- 
donia, which was not even permitted to read literary works written 
in the Bulgarian language; he referred briefly to the refugee problem 
and added that the question whether Yugoslavia would get Salonika 
was causing great uneasiness in certain Bulgarian circles. 

In reply to this the Fiihrer stated that the crucial question was to 
win the war. After that it would be possible to settle a great many 
questions. He doubted, however, that it would be possible to achieve a 
settlement that would fulfill all wishes one hundred percent. For 
the moment the important thing was to prevent a collapse anywhere. 
By collapses in European states he (the Fiihrer) also meant the 
introduction of Bolshevism. It was significant in this connection 
that one of the first questions raised by Molotov during his visit to 
Berlin had to do with Bulgaria. The Russians wanted to give that 
country a guarantee under the same conditions which Germany had 
given to Rumania, Le., Russian troops were to be stationed in Bul- 
garia, with Russia merely giving the rather odd-sounding assurance 
that the King and Government would not be touched. He (the 
Fuhrer), referring to the “same conditions,” had immediately in- 
quired whether Bulgaria had expressed a desire for a guarantee, as 
Rumania had done at the time. Besides, he would have to discuss 
the matter with Italy and with Bulgaria herself. By the time the 
die was cast the Russians probably would have joined company with 
us, not in the Balkans, but somewhere else. 

The Russians wanted not only to give Bulgaria a guarantee and 
station troops in the country, but also to get hold of bases on the 
Dardanelles. 

The Reich Foreign Minister interjected here that the Russian bear 
was trying to stick its paws into the outside world, as it were, through 
the Dardanelles. 

_ Filov brought up again his old argument, namely, that he antici- 
pated. difficulties the moment Bulgaria joined the Tripartite Pact, to 
which the Fiihrer replied that at the moment of her accession 
Bulgaria could have at her disposal as many German divisions as she 
wanted, together with armored divisions and dive bombers. Filov 
remarked that it seemed to him rather unlikely that the Russians and 
Turks would make a move in that event; the Foreign Minister 
corroborated this, stating that it seemed absolutely impossible to him 
that anyone would try to take any action against Bulgaria at the 
very moment when she became associated with the greatest military 
power. 

_ At the close of the conversation Filov also asked what the sig- 
nificance of the Yugoslav-Hungarian pact’ was, that is, whether it 
was to be regarded as a rapprochement with the Axis. 


* See document No. 514, footnote 4. 
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The Fiihrer answered this question in the affirmative. Filov then 
stated that Horthy had said that Bulgaria and Turkey should also — 
join the Tripartite Pact later on; to this the Germans responded with 
a gesture expressing approval. After that the Fiihrer fad: tea with the 
Bulgarian guest and those accompanying him. 


No. 607 


359/204132-33 


The Deputy Director of the Economie Policy Department to the 
Embassy in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT -‘Berun, January 5, 1941—10:10 p. m. 
No. 22 of January 5 Received January 6—12: 40 a, m. 


For the Ambassador and Schnurre.? 

The Foreign Minister is in agreement that at the very , most a 
delivery of nonferrous metals within 8 months be regarded as im- 
mediate delivery in the sense of telegraphic instruction No. 9.2 The 
condition is not, however, that the deliveries of nonferrous metals 
ensue only after 3 months, but that they begin at once and be com- 
pleted 3 months after conclusion of the treaty. For the amount : 
which cannot be covered within 3 months by the delivery of non- 
ferrous metals, primarily the other raw. materials mentioned in 
telegraphic instruction No, 2381 of December 28 * are to be demanded, 
in so far as they likewise can be delivered within 8 months, Im- 
mediate payment in gold is to be demanded for any remaining balance. 
Payment in gold should be made at once because there are no tech- 
- nical difficulties in the way of immediate payment in the case of gold. 
Gold can also be balanced off against. any German gold payments 
immediately due. However, deliveries in nonferrous metals may 
not in any case make up less than half of the total amount. The 
second half is to be delivered to the greatest extent possible in the 
other raw materials named, and only the remainder in gold. You 
may decide there on the distribution between raw materials and gold 
within this second half according to the results of the negotiations. 

Report by telegram in case a settlement on this basis cannot be 
obtained. 

Croprus 


1 See document No. 605 and footnote 4. 
* Document No. 598. - 
-* Document No. 575. 


461889—60——71 
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No. 608 


104/112929 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, January 6, 1940. 
No. 33 of January 6 Received January 6—4:25 p, m. 
With. reference to your telegrams No. 9 of January 4[3]1 and No. 


22 of January 5.? 

Your instruction was just carried out with Molotov. Molotov 
repeated the urgent request that we take account of the present 
economic possibilities of the Soviet Union as well as of the fact that 
the metals and raw materials which we require first had to be pro- 
duced or obtained. The resources of the Soviet Union were limited 
and the deadlines required by us could not be met, especially since 
the available reserves had already been earmarked for the large de- 
liveries of nonferrous metals to Germany within the next 6 months 
“under the economic agreement. Molotov asked that this be com- 
municated to the Reich Government with his urgent request that the 
Soviet proposal with regard to the sum, the time period, and the type 
of compensation be regarded as a unified whole, 

We left Molotov in no doubt that the question had already been 
decided in Berlin, and asked him to report to his Government in this 
sense. Molotov said he was willing to do this, and promised an answer 
from the Soviet Government, but again repeated his standpoint, add- 
ing that he had presented it in exact knowledge of the existing possi- 
bilities and in Sereenient with the view of his Government. 

SCHNURRE 
ScHULENBURG 


*Document No. 598. 
*? Document No. 607. 


No. 609 


221 /148999-9000 
The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the German 
Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 
URGENT WIEsBADEN, January 6, 1941—4: 50 p. m. 
SECRET Received January 6—5:30 p. m. 


No. 4 


With reference to my telephone report to Minister von Rintelen.’ 
Today General von Stiilpnagel sent the following secret telegram 
to the Fiihrer and the OKW: “General Doyen upon his return from 


4No record found. 
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Vichy today asked to be received by the Chairman of the Armistice 
Commission in order to transmit a communication from the French 
Government. General Doyen stated the following: 

1. Supplying France with food was extremely difficult and it was 
feared that a serious crisis would develop if it were not possible to 
get through the period until the next harvest by means of imports. 
In particular there was a lack of grain, maize, and colonial products, — 
The French Government intended to begin negotiations with the 
British Government regarding the free transport of food to France. | 
It wished to inform the Reich Government of this in advance in 
order to preclude any misunderstanding. The French Government 
would likewise keep the Reich Government informed on the course 
of the negotiations. 

2. General Doyen also wanted to communicate a statement by 
Marshal Pétain on the question of the dismissal of Laval, request- 
ing that it be passed on to the Reich Government. In making this 
statement the French Government was using official channels through 
the Armistice Commission. The French Government was particu- 
larly anxious to stress anew that it was adhering most loyally to the 
Montoire agreements. In so doing, it wished to eliminate misunder- 
standings that threatened to develop. The dismissal of Laval had 
nothing in the slightest degree to do with French foreign policy, but 
had purely domestic reasons. Laval had found little political re- 
sponse among the French people. His unpopularity had increased 
of late to such an extent that it threatened to become a serious lia- 
bility to Pétain. He had pursued a purely personal policy and had 
informed Pétain so inadequately that the interests of France had 
been prejudiced. Moreover, Laval had worked for his own financial 
interests by engaging in certain transactions. Taken to task for this 

‘by Pétain, he had replied in an unseemly and insolent manner. La- 
val was therefore no longer acceptable to Pétain. Independent of 
this, the French Government adhered to the fullest extent to the 
policy of cooperation. In order to eliminate the remainder of the 
misunderstandings that existed, the French Government would 
greatly welcome a meeting between Flandin and the Reich Foreign 
Minister or between General Huntziger and other representatives of 
the Reich Government in case the Reich Government, too, considered 
this to be expedient. From a long-distance telephone conversation of 
the French delegation, which was overheard, it appears that the 
French delegation considers the instruction to arial the statement un- 


der 1) as a concession to Germany which goes beyond the provisions 
of the Armistice Treaty.” 
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Conclusion of the telegram.2 The same text is being sent to the 
Embassy in Paris. 
HENcKEE 


General Doyen later put his statements to Stiilpnagel in the form of an 
aidemémoire. The text of this aide-mémoire was transmitted to Berlin by 
Hencke in telegram No. 6 of Jan. 6 from Wiesbaden (221/149001-02). Cf. La 
Délégation frangaise auprés de la Commission allemande d’Armistice, vol. v, 
pp. 462-467. 


No. 610 


F19/242-50 ; . 
_ F16/052-54 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


RM 3 Bern, January 7, 1941. 


_ Recorp or tHe Conversation Between THE Retca Foretcn Minister 
Anp Irartan Ampassapor ALFIERI IN BERLIN on January 6, 19411 


Alfieri began by stating that the Duce would be available for a con- 
versation with the Fiihrer during the period from January 12 to 19? 
_ and then broached the subject of Italo-Russian relations. Germany 
had agreed in principle that these relations should be expanded and 
improved. Now, Molotov had recently had a 2-hour conversation 
with the Italian Ambassador, Rosso. The Duce does not want Rosso 
to enter into detailed negotiations before Germany has given her con- 
sent. The conversation with Molotov had dealt with the German- 
Italian guarantee to Rumania, the Danube question, and the question 
of the Straits and the Black Sea regime. Alfieri thereupon handed 
the Foreign Minister two documents, which he said were résumés 
of a letter by Count Ciano* and of Rosso’s report on his conversation 
with Molotov.* When the Foreign Minister inquired whether these 
were then real negotiations with the Russians about which he had not 
heard anything previously, Alfieri replied that it was only a matter 
of a feeler and that the Duce intended to formulate the conditions 


7Cf. Mario Toscano, Una mancata intesa italo-sovietica nel 1940 e 1941, pp. 
99-100, 

*The following memorandum (F20/448) which would appear to have been 

. left with Ribbentrop by Alfieri, was sent to Obersalzberg at 7:30 p. m. on Jan. 6: 

“The Duce and the Fiibrer could meet each other at a date which could be 
set between the 12th and 19th of the month. 

“The Duce would like to have the meeting kept top secret. For this purpose 
‘he believes that it would be a good idea for the special trains not to meet ata 
railway station, but in an open field, either on Italian or on German territory, 
as the Flhrer may prefer. In this way all formality and outward display-— 
such as honor guard, photographs, ete—could be dispensed with.” 

See document No. 635. 

* See enclosure. : 

*Not printed (F20/499-452). Cf. Mario Toscano, Una mancata intesa italo- 
sovietica nel 1940 e 1941, pp. 85-95. 
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for the inauguration of actual negotiations in consultation with Ger- 
many. 

The Foreign Minister read the documents through quickly and tiadle 
remarks on various points during the reading. He expressed his 
surprise, for instance, that the Russians had again spoken to the 
Italians about the Rumanian oil fields,’ since this question had already 
been precisely clarified in the Berlin discussions with Molotov.* 

In reply to a question Alfieri confirmed that Count Ciano had told 
the Russian Ambassador that Italy would respect Russian interests in 
the Balkans and in Asia. 

The Foreign Minister replied that pending a more careful study 
of the two documents he wished to point out now that Germany 
had given the Russians to understand during the Molotov conversa- 
tions that the Axis had vital interests—especially economic interests - 
and not territorial—in the Balkans. It was a question particularly of 
petroleum and grain. Furthermore, Germany had given the Russians 
to understand that for the duration of the present war she had to take 
certain measures in order to prevent her interests from being threat- 
ened by a landing of the English in the Balkans. After the war the 
German troops would again be withdrawn. Molotov had very fully 
understood that the Soviet interests would have to stop at the Danube. 

In connection with this there was the Danube question. Germany 
and Italy had forced England and France out of the Danube Com- 
mission. At one time Russia had also tried to eliminate Italy and to 
take only the adjacent states into account.’ It was indicated by Ger- 
many, however, that Italy and Germany belonged together and Italy, 
too, would therefore have to be represented on the Danube Commission. 
Germany had given notice of her interest in the Danube from the 
source tothe mouth. Therefore Germany had to be represented on all 
commissions, especially on the commission for the maritime Danube. 
General Antonescu had expressly asked not to be left alone on this 
commission with the Russians. Nor would Germany do this.* 

On the question of the Straits the Foreign Minister remarked that 
at his suggestion the Duce had agreed to take a more conciliatory at- 
titude in this question. He (the Foreign Minister) had proposed to 
the Duce that within the framework of the large-scale, comprehensive 
diplomatic negotiations which he had envisaged at the time and was 
still planning, although he had had to postpone them because of cer- 
tain occurrences that Alfieri was familiar with, recognition should be 
given to the view that the Black Sea was to be considered as an inland 





*In the Italian résumé of Rosso’s conversation of Dec. 30 with Molotov (see 
footnote 4), Molotov was reported to have mentioned the Rumanian oil area 
and Danubian shipping as questions involving the USSR and the Axis, that were 
still “open and of immediate concern.” 

* See documents Nos. 326, 328, and 829, 

* See document No. 188. 

* See document No. 380. 
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sea of the adjacent states. This would mean that the Duce waived the 
right to enter the Black Sea with Italian warships, but that the Rus- 
sians would have the right to sail with their warships from the Black 
Sea through the Dardanelles without hindrance. He had vaguely ex- 
‘pressed this to Molotov by merely stating on this subject that Italy 
and Germany were agreed on a revision of the Straits Convention to 
the effect that the Black Sea would be declared an inland sea of the 
adjacent states.® 

- The importance of the Straits question had now greatly increased 
because of events in Greece and Albania. It was necessary to proceed 
with extreme caution and reserve; in no case must any agreement be 
reached with Russia that might lead to a break with Turkey. 

In reply to a question by the Foreign Ministér about the concrete 
goals which Count Ciano wished to pursue in the negotiations with 
Russia, Alfieri could only say that it was a matter of renewing the 
treaty of friendship concluded in 1933 * and that this treaty was to be 
given a more concrete content. What this signified in detail he could 
not say. 

In this connection the Foreign Minister brought up the question 

whether or not the time had now come to make any definite agreement 
whatever with the Russians. One could negotiate with the Soviet 
Union only if conditions were fully clear. 
- When the Foreign Minister remarked that the Balkan policy must 
not be shackled by too hasty an agreement with the Russians, who were 
putting pressure on the Bulgarians, Alfieri replied that he realized 
very well that Germany did not want Russia to get into the Balkans 
again through the window by the roundabout way of an agreement 
with Italy, so to speak, when she had just been ushered out through 
the door, 

The Foreign Minister then emphasized in conclusion that the Rus- 
sians themselves would be invited to join the Tripartite Pact, but all 
these things must not be done too hastily. 

Alfieri pointed out, on the other hand, that it was Molotov who 
had pressed for negotiations. 

The Foreign Minister replied that he could well understand that 
Molotov was in a hurry te ebtein Tiah’s eonsent te intervention in 
the Danube question? It was only too understandable why he 
brought up all these questions himself. He (the Foreign Minister) 
did not believe, however, that it was in the interest of the Axis to 
bring up these delicate problems at a time when the Balkans and 
-Turkey still had an important role to play this year within the frame- 
work of general policy. 

° See document No. 329. 

* A treaty of friendship, nonaggression, and neutrality was signed by Italy and 


the Soviet Union on Sept. 2, 1933. Cf. Series C, vol. 1, document No. 368, 
“ Thus on the file copy. 
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In reply to a question by Alfieri about Filov’s visit,” the Foreign 
Minister said that in the discussions with the Fiihrer and himself 
the general problems of interest to both countries had been discussed, 
and the Bulgarians had been advised to join the Tripartite Pact im- 
mediately. Filov had stated that he agreed in principle; he was 
not yet clear about the time for accession, however. 

In the discussions Filov was informed, furthermore, that Germany 
would never permit another Salonika and was therefore assembling 
troops as a precaution. 

In this connection Alfieri mentioned reports that all Russian Envoys 
had been recalled from the Balkan countries and that the Russians 
had stated that they would never permit passage of German troops 
through Bulgaria. The Foreign Minister did not place much credence 
in these rumors and said that the important thing was first of all 
to put an end to the Greek war. 

In conclusion the Foreign Minister emphasized in reply to a re- 
mark by Alfieri about the fighting for Bardia that Bardia had in 
the meantime been captured, but that according to some reports 
received in Germany the Italian troops there and elsewhere had fought 
very bravely. It was too bad that the Italian Army Command had 
permitted itself to be taken by surprise by the English and that it 
did not have enough antitank guns in Egypt. When Alfieri remarked 
that the antitank guns were scattered along the numerous Italian 
fronts, the Foreign Minister pointed out that the Po army had nu- 
merous guns of this type and that the Army Command should exert 
pressure to overcome the natural resistance of the individual troop 
commanders to giving up war material, just as Germany had done in 
concentrating the antitank artillery where it was most useful. 

The Foreign Minister promised Alfieri at the conclusion of the 
conversation that after he had studied the documents presented to 
him, he would have a more precise statement to make on the individual 
questions," 

* Scar 
[Enclosure] 


Beruin, January 5, 1941. 


On December 26 Minister Ciano made the following statement to 
the Soviet Ambassador in Rome." . 


_ “Referring to earlier conversations, the fascist Government be- 
lieves that the time has come to intensify the examination of the rela- 


* See document No. 606. 
™ See document No. 646. 


ene Mario Toscano, Una mancata intesa iialo-sovietica nel 1940 @ 1941, pp. 
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tions between Italy and the Soviet Union both in the political and 
economic spheres. In the opinion of the Italian Government there 
is no ground for differences of opimion between Italy and Russia. 
The interests of both countries present no frictions of any sort and 
can even be regarded in many respects as complementary. This 
_ having been assumed, Italy acknowledges and is ready to recognize 
formally the predominance of Russian interests in the Black Sea as 
well as the new frontiers attained by the Soviets. On her part Italy 
demands that the predominance of her Mediterranean interests be rec- 
ognized. Qn the basis of these general principles and with the addi- 
tion of possible questions which the Soviet Government would 
present as subjects for discussion, Italy is ready to bring the pact of 
friendship, nonaggression, and neutrality of 1933 up to date and to 
give to it a more substantial content.” 


Since the Moscow Government responded favorably to this state- 
ment, Ambassador Rosso had a first conversation with President Mol- 
otov on December 30 (see attached note”) ; from this it was evident 
that the Soviet Government intended to arrive at a decision about 
the following three problems in order to proceed to further negotia- 
tions, including also those in the commercial sphere: guarantee of 
Rumania; Italian attitude in the Danube matter; question of the 
Straits with respect to Russian security in the Black Sea. 

The Italian point of view on these three problems can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1) The guarantee given to Rumania has no anti-Soviet meaning, 
but represents instead a compensation given by the Axis to Rumania 
for the mutilations which she suffered and at the same time sets a limit 
to Hungarian, and possibly also to Bulgarian, ambition. 

2) In view of the gesture of understanding which was made by 
the USSR,* Italy is prepared, within the limits of what is possible, 
to meet halfway the Soviet demands in the Danube question, since 
the participation of Italy in supervision of traffic on the river itself 
has been accepted. . 

3) The question of the Straits is fundamental. It is therefore mec- 

that the Moscow Government define the exact outline of the 
problem; the solutions could vary from simple demilitarization to the 
annexation of territory—the latter is from the outset to be Tuled out. © 

In this important matter the Italian Government intends to proceed 
in complete and close accord with the German Government; it would 
therefore be grateful if it could learn as soon as possible the view of 
the German Government, and any advice or information which it 


* See footnote 4. - 
™ See document No. 201. 
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might possibly want to give about the matter, so as not to let the 
suspicion arise with the Russians that this time too the negotiations are 
not intended to come to a good end. 


No. 611 
378/209351 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
. Telegram en clair 
MOST URGENT Pants, January 7, 1941—12: 40 a.m. 
No. 47 of January 7 Received January 7—1:00 a, m. 


Transmission of the statement made today in Wiesbaden in the 
matter of Laval’s dismissal+ should be refused by the German Armi- 
stice Commission, in my opinion, for the following reasons: 

1. The communication contains nothing that is not contained in the 
letter delivered to the Fiihrer by Darlan on December 25 ? in the matter 
of Laval’s discharge except the lie that, by engaging in certain trans- 
actions Laval had worked for his own financial interests and had been 
taken to task for this by Pétain. Neither in occupied nor in un- 
occupied France has Laval ever carried out transactions for his own 
advantage nor has he ever been taken to task by Pétain for doing so. 

2. The attitude taken by Flandin in the crisis prevailing in Vichy 
since December 13 makes it appear inopportune that he should be re- 
ceived by a member of the Reich Government. 

3. The new step of the French Government seems altogether in- 
comprehensible, since the Fiihrer, when he received Darlan on Decem- 
ber 25,* stated that he had made the reservation to communicate in 
writing his attitude regarding the effects of the reorganization of the 
French Government on the policy of cooperation. 

ABETzZ 





* See document No. 609 and footnote 2. 

* See document No. 566. 

* See document No, 564, 

‘Unsigned marginal note: “State Secretary’s copy forwarded the following 
handwritten minute of the State Secretary: 

‘Urgent! Foreign Minister. In my opinion General von Stiilpnagel should be 
instructed (after the Fiihrer has given his approval), to tell General Doyen that 
he had not been able to transmit the second, political portion of Doyen’s state- 
ments since the Armistice Commission had no competence in such matters, 

‘The foregoing suggestions made by Abetz (1 to 3) are, in my opinion, not 
suitable for use. Weizsiicker.’” 
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No. 612 
104/112930 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, January 7, 1941—5:17 a. m. 
No. 37 of January 6 Received January 7—5:30 a. m. 


For Minister Clodius. 
For personal information. 
. Under the economic agreement the Soviet Union is to deliver to us 
in the period from February 11 to August 11, 1941, the following 
amounts of nonferrous metals: 
6,000 (six thousand) tons of copper, 
500 (five hundred) tons of tin, 
1,500 (one thousand five hundred) tons of nickel, 
500 (five hundred) tons of tungsten, 
500 (five hundred) tons of molybdenum. 


This promise for delivery is based on a decision of the highest au- 
thority here and could be obtained only in the very last stage of the 
negotiations. 

ScHnvrEe 
ScHULENBURG 


. No. 613 
221/149004-07 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram en clair 


MOST URGENT Pants, January 7, 1941. 
No. 56 of January 7 Received January 8—12:15 a. m. 
For the Foreign Minister. 


Ambassador de Brinon called on me at the Embassy today and-in- 
formed me of the following instructionshehad received: 
1. Flandin’s communication which Brinon received last evening: 


_ “Various organs of the Paris press are publishing almost daily 
articles dealing with members of the Government. This systematic 
campaign of defamation aimed at some of his collaborators has not 
escaped the attention of the Chief of State. : : 

“Because of the supervision which the German authorities exercise 
over the French press in the occupied vasa it is impossible that 
such things are published repeatedly without their consent. I should 
therefore appreciate it if you would speedily call the attention of Herr 
Abetz and the German military authorities in France to the very 
serious difficulties for the future of German-F rench relations resulting 
from the campaign conducted by a part of the Paris press. 
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“The Marshal does not, indeed, allow himself to be misled by the 
distinction which the authors of these articles draw between his person 
and those of his collaborators whom they attack. Public opinion 
knows full well that these collaborators were selected by the Chief of 
State himself and were not forced upon him by a parliamentary ma- 
jority or by political exigencies independent of the will of the Chief 
of State himself that, on the contrary, they owe their offices and their 
authority exclusively to his confidence in them and are responsible to 
him alone. ; 

“Through such articles therefore the authors touch upon the person. 
of the Chief of State himself andinjure his prestige. ; 

“The German authorities cannot fail to notice that it is indispensa- 
ble to the successful execution of the policy of which the foundations 
were decided upon at Montoire, that the Marshal should retain his 
authority and his influence on public opinion unimpaired. 

“All those who in France and particularly in occupied France ex- 
press criticism or reservations that are calculated to cast doubt upon 
the single-minded determination of the Marshal and his ministers to 
carry out the policy of German-French cooperation, are helping to di- 
vide public opinion, which is particularly sensitive because of the dif- 
ficult conditions that the country is experiencing. They thereby 
seriously prejudice the success of this policy, which the Marshal in- 
tends to carry out and which, if this should be necessary, he is de- 
termined to carry out with his full authority and with the help of the 
confidence placed in him by pure opinion. 

“TI am certain that Herr Abetz will permit himself to be convinced 
os the arguments which I am asking you to present to him and will take 
all necessary measures to have the necessary instructions issued to the 
authorities charged with exercising supervision. 

“I should appreciate it if you would keep me informed of the out- 
come of your representations. P. E. Flandin, Vichy, January 6, 
10: 00 p. m.” 


2. Instruction which reached de Brinon this morning, and which 
was signed by Darlan, Huntziger, and Flandin jointly. 


“Certain Paris newspapers are conducting violent attacks on the 
Government and accusing it of retaining in its midst elements hostile 
to cooperation. Such articles cannot have remained unknown to the 
German Embassy. If it lets them pass it means that they reflect, to a 
slight extent, the Embassy’s own ideas. In reply to an inquiry from 
Admiral Darlan, you recently established the fact that, in conformity 
with what he had told the Admiral on December 25, Herr Abetz con- 
sidered it to be more appropriate that no changes of any kind should 
be officially undertaken in the organization of the Government before 
the Reich Chancellor had replied to the Marshal. 

“Please inform Ambassador Abetz of this and ask him if the Chan- 
cellor is waiting with his reply to the Marshal until the latter has made 
the changes indicated in his letter, or if the Chancellor does not expect 
these changes to be made until after the arrival of his reply. Dar- 


*No record of such a statement made by Abetz to Darlan on Dec. 25 has been 
found. Cf. the last paragraph of document No. 569. 
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lan, Huntziger, Flandin. (After conversation with the Marshal.) 
Vichy, January 7, 9:30 a. m.” 


I replied to de Brinon that I would inform the military authorities 
responsible for censorship of the press in occupied France of the con- 
tents of the two foregoing instructions. As far as the communication 
delivered by Darlan was concerned, I wanted to ask my Government 
for instructions.” 

I also explained to de Brinon my personal view of the matter. 
Since, despite my representations made privately on the night of 
December 13-14 and in the night of December 14-15 in accordance 
with instructions? the radio and press of Vichy made public news of 
Laval’s dismissal, public opinion in occupied France had become very 
agitated. Contrary to the tendentious reports sent systematically to 
Vichy by certain government officials, the overwhelming majority 
of the population were in favor of a policy of collaboration and saw 
in Laval the man of Montoire. Since December 13th the Embassy had 

-received thousands of letters from individuals and many statements 
from very large mass organizations expressing their concern and 
indignation over thé removal of Laval. It had been the experience 
of the National Socialists that the press must not remain too aloof from 
the worries and demands of public opinion if it is not to lose all credit. 

I [said that I] had personally exerted influence with the censorship 
to the end that the military Cabinet members should not become the 
object of attacks because I was of the opinion that a conquered people 
must retain its respect for its armed forces. I could hardly take such 
a step with respect to the civilian ministers, however, and it was 
questionable whether the military censorship could for an unlimited 
time resist the demand of the public and press for a full elucidation 
of the true causes and deplorable circumstances attending Laval’s res- 
ignation from the Government. = 

.. 2 ABETZ 


"Tn telegram No. 67 of Jan. 9 (221/149013-14) Abetz reported having been in- 
formed of a new instruction received by de Brinon in which the latter was asked 
to tell Abetz that the campaign of the Paris press which Herr Abetz seemed to 
have difficulties in stopping was compelling Pétain to publish his decisions re- 
garding reorganization of the Government as quickly as possible; however, he 
would wait another 48 hours before publication. Abetz stated that in replying 
to Brinon he had again referred to the instructions transmitted in document 

- No. 546 and to Hitler’s promise of a reply to Pétain’s letter made in the conversa~- 
tion with Darlan on Dee. 24. For the further course of these negotiations, see 
document No. 645. 

*® See document No. 531. 
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No. 614 


104/112034—35 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, January 7, 1941—10:50 p.m. - 
SECRET ; Received January 8—1: 45 a. m, 


No. 44 of January 7 


- With reference to our telegram No. 33 of January 6.1 

We have been negotiating again with Molotov today regarding 
compensation for the strip of Lithuanian territory. 

At the start Molotov asked whether the Reich Government’s reply 
to his statement yesterday concerning the Soviet standpoint had been 
received. We replied that there was no change in the attitude of the 
Reich Government. We asked that we be informed of the Soviet 
Government’s reply, as promised. Molotov stated that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was willing to comply with the German wishes in certain 
points, and he made the following final proposal : 

The Soviet Government agreed to pay half of the compensation 
amount in nonferrous metals, the remainder in raw materials, and, 
in so far as these were not sufficient, in gold rubles. As regards the 
time limit Molotov said that in view of the burden of the obligations 
for delivery assumed toward Germany in the economic agreement 
the Soviet Government was unable to pay the compensation within 
the time limit of 3 months as requested by Germany. It was willing 
to shorten the time limit from 2 years to 14 years with the condi- 
tion that half of the entire compensation would be paid by the end 
of 1941 and the other half by July 1, 1942. 

Molotov termed this the most the Soviet Union could do, and stated 
once more that this proposal of the Soviet Government was final. The 
Soviet Government did not want to assume any obligations which it 
could not fulfill, and it asked the Reich Government to regard the 
Soviet proposal in this light. 

We request telegraphic instructions on whether we may agent 
Molotov’s proposal, in order thereby to make possible the signing of 
the economic agreement, the Baltic agreement, and the resettlement 
agreement, 

ScHNURRE 
ScHULENBURG 


* Document No. 608. 
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No. -615 


104/112936 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union-to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Moscow, January 7, 1941—10: 50 p. m. 
No. 45 of January 7 Received January 8—12:20 a. m. 

For the Reich Foreign Minister. 

With reference to our telegram No, 44 of January 7.1 

In the matter of the compensation for the strip of Lithuanian 
territory, I take the liberty of submitting to you the following 
consideration : 

A rejection of the Soviet proposal will not only lead to serious polit- 
ical resentment on the part of the Soviet Government, but also thwart 
“the realization of all other agreements in which we have a vital in- 
terest. Upon the conclusion of the resettlement agreements depends 
the fate of 55,000 resettlers, whose living conditions are deteriorating 
from day to day. The fact that the economic agreement, which was 
ready for signature by December 20, has not yet been signed, is already 
giving rise in wide circles to disagreeable comments on German-Soviet 
relations which, through the immediate conclusion of all agreements, 
could be successfully transformed into the opposite. 
~ From my personal working relations with Molotov, I have the 
definite impression that the Soviet Government in making its offer 
has actually done its utmost, and that a further compliance with our 
wishes cannot be expected. 

ScHULENBURG 


* Document No. 614. ; 


No. 616 


1126/321899-901 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassies in the Soviet Union and Turkey, 
and to the Legations in Yugoslavia and Greece* 
Telegram 

To Moscow No. 36? Begin, January 7, 1941. 
To Ankara No. 12 Pol. 1 1650 g. Rs. 
To Belgrade No. 11 
To Athens No. 81 

I. For confidential information of the Chief of the Mission and 
the Military, Naval, and Air Attachés only. 


*In the files is an earlier draft for a brief instruction to Moscow in this 
matter (1126/321913-14). This draft was submitted to Ribbentrop by Ritter 
on Dec. 31 and bears some correction in Ribbentrop’s handwriting. It was 
marked “canceled” and has the following marginal note: “Shown to the F[iihrer]. 
Is not to be sent. G[ottfriedsen], Jan. 1.” ; 

? On the copy in the Moscow Embassy files (426/218083-84) the time of dispatch 
is Jan, 8, 1941, 3: 20 a. m, and the time of receipt Jan. 8, 8:05 a. m. : 
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Since early in January the movement of strong German troop forma- 
tions to Rumania has been going on via Hungary. The movement of 
troops is being carried on with the full concurrence of the Hungarian 
and Rumanian Governments. For the time being the troops will be 
quartered in the south of Rumania. 

The troop movements result from the fact that the necessity must be 
seriously contemplated of ejecting the English completely from all 
of Greece. German troops have been provided in such strength that 
they can easily cope with any military task in the Danubian region 
and with any eventualities from any side. The military measures 
being carried out by us are aimed exclusively against the seizure of 
a foothold in Greece by British forces, and not against any Balkan 
country, including Turkey. 

II. For guidance in conversations, in general a reserved attitude 
is to be taken. In case of urgent official inquiries, it is to be pointed 
out, depending on circumstances, that Such inquiries are to be made 
in Berlin. In so far as conversations cannot be avoided, an opinion 
in general terms is to be given. In this connection, we may give as a 
plausible reason that we have reliable reports of increasingly large 
reinforcements of English troops of every kind in Greece and we may 
mention the Salonika operation of the last World War. Concerning 
the strength of the German troops, maintaining the present vagueness 
is desired for the time being. Later on we shall presumably be in- 
terested in making known the full strength of the troops and, beyond 
that, in giving an impetus to fanciful speculations. The cue for that 
will be given at the proper time. 

This instruction also applies, by agreement with the High Com- 
mand of the Wehrmacht, to the Military, Naval, and Air Attachés, 
Strict reserve in answering inquiries is to be imposed upon the other 
members of the Mission. 

III. Should occasion arise, please report by wire concerning the 
attitude of the Government, the public and the press, any inquiries 
by the Government there, and any démarches of Foreign Missions with 
the Government there.® 

Reich Foreign Minister 


* See documents Nos. 624 and 634. 


No. 617 


1126/321901 
Lhe Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Japan 


. Telegram 
No. 19 Bern, January 7, 1941. 
‘ Pol. I 1650 g. Rs. 


I request that the Japanese Foreign Minister be personally and 
confidentially informed that at present rather strong German troop 
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contingents are being transferred to Rumania. The movements are 
carried on with the full concurrence of the Hungarian and the Ru- 
manian Governments. These troop movements are being carried out 
as a security measure for an intervention that may become necessary 
in Greece if English military forces should gain a foothold and make 
such intervention there necessary. 

Reich Foreign Minister 


No. 618 


576/200984-86 
_ Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I M 


Berti, January 7, 1941. 
Pol. I M 125 g. 


Subject: Evaluation by the ‘Armistice Commission of the French at- 
titude toward Germany. 


The Armistice Commission sent the following communication to 
the OKW in No. 14 of January 6: 


“The following events of the last few dass permit conclusions to 
be drawn regar the attitude of the French Government: 

“1) Deliveries of petroleum for Italy and Libya. By telegram of 
December 21 the Italian Armistice Commission requested for mili- 

reasons the immediate delivery for Libya of 5,000 tons of auto- 
mobile gasoline and 5,000 tons of gasoline from French supplies in 
North Africa. Ina note of December 23, evening, referring to the 
necessity that everything be done to support warfare against Eng- 
land, the French delegation with the German Armistice Commission 
was asked by the subcommission for Armaments to comply with the 
request of the Italian Armistice Commission.t The French delega- 
tion was asked orally to communicate the consent of the French Gov- 
ernment to the German Armistice Commission by December 27. On 
- December 27 the French delegation communicated the consent of the 
French Government to the release of the amounts requested by Italy.? 

“Considering the difficult situation of the Italians in Libya this - 
willingness of the French Government can be considered as a posi- 
tive stand on the question of cooperation with Germany. 

“9) Filling of German Wehrmacht orders in occupied France: 
The filling of German armament orders by French industry in occu- 
pied France is not encountering any resistance on the part of the 
French Government at the present time. One may mention as an 
example of this that General Huntziger immediately issued the 

French Government visa required for the French manufacturer when. 


4¥or a published text of this note, see La Délégation francaise auprés de la 
Commission allemande @ Armistice, vol. m1, p. 464. 
4 For a published text, see ibid., pp. 469-470. 
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200,000 75 mm antiaircraft shells a month was placed with a Paris 
firm by the Armament Inspection, Paris. pr Be 

“3) Willingness of the French Government to carry out German 
orange transports between on and French Mediterranean ports 
in spite of the dangers from the English blockade resulting from this 
action. 

“Unrestricted continuation of the French petroleum transports 
from North Africa to the mother country; from this, the conclusion 
can be drawn that the French Government is hardly preparing to 
resume the struggle in North Africa. : 

“From these deyslopinenls and from the incidents of December 19, 
1940 (sinking of the submarine Sfax and the tanker Rhone) and 
of December 31, 1940 (capture of a French convoy and bringing it 
to Gibralter) the over-all impression arises that . 

“q) the French Government is making a point of being accom- 
modating toward us in individual matters in order to prove that the 
policy of cooperation is being maintained in accordance with the 
assurances of Marshal Pétain; 

“) there has not been a closer contact of the French Government 
with England unknown to us. . 

“The French Government is evidently caught between two lines 
of fire at the present time. On the one hand, on the basis of English 
and American propaganda reports it is afraid of German coercive 
measures against ihe unoccupied territory, and on the other hand it 
is being subjected to increased pressure from England in order to 
prevent it from cooperating with Germany. Rumors about French 
intentions to resume the fight against the Axis in Africa, and to 
shift forces and material to North Africa for this purpose, evidently 
arise as a reaction to the fear of a German occupation of the unoccu- 
pied territory. So far there has been no confirmation from any 

uarter that preparations to this effect have actually been made. 
upervisory organs are instructed to examine the matter immediately 
and to report on it.” 


Gro: 


*This seizure of a convoy of French merchant ships by British warships, 
who forced it to proceed to Gibraltar had been reported in Wiesbaden telegram 
No, 3 of Jan. 3 (378/209341-42). 


No. 619 


B13/B001307-08 
Unsigned Memorandum 


Bertin, J: anuary 7, 1941. 


As already reported orally, the negotiations with General Fava- 
grossa were concluded yesterday.? The result of the negotiations is 


4 The author, presumably, was Clodius. 

"A delegation headed by General Favagrossa had been negotiating in Berlin 
from Dec. 29, 1940, to Jan. 6, 1941, regarding an increase in German deliveries 
to Italy and increased cooperation between German and Italian industry. 
(See document No. 554.) Favagrossa was received by Ribbentrop on Jan. 5 
(memorandum by Noack : 67/47541-49), 


461889—60——72 
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set forth in the accompanying letter from me to Ambassador Gian- 
nini.* The entry into force of Section III regarding the delivery of 
petroleum has been made dependent on special approval by the 
German Government which has still to be granted, because the mili- 
tary authorities had not yet given a conclusive opinion before Gen- 
eral Favagrossa’s departure on whether it is possible to deliver 
aviation gasoline and diesel oil to Italy from German stocks. 

In the meantime, after General Favagrossa’s departure, Field 
Marshal Keitel, speaking for the High Command of the Wehrmacht, 
has said that only 20,000 tons of aviation gasoline and 10,000 tons 
of Diesel oil can be delivered to Italy during the coming 4 months, 
and not 27,000 tons of aviation gasoline and 30,000 tons of diesel 
fuel, as was intended. 

General Favagrossa stressed time and again most urgently that 
the amount of 27,000 tons and 30,000 tons provided in the Protocol 
was the minimum required by Italy in order to be able to carry on 
the most urgent military activity. 

To be submitted herewith through the Director and the State 
Secretary to the Reich Foreign Minister. 

I shall continue to pursue the matter with the military authorities. 
A final decision must be reached at the latest by the start of my 
negotiations in Rome on January 20. Since Field Marshal Keitel 
went to Berchtesgaden yesterday evening, I consider it probable 
that, in view of its military importance, he will report on the matter 
to the Fithrer.* 





* Not printed (2032/445041-54). 

“A minute by General Thomas, Head of the Office of War Economy and 
Armaments, records a discussion on Jan. 6 with Field Marshal Keitel regard- 
ing the Italian requests for fuel. Keitel was given material concerning the 
situation of the Italians for presentation to Hitler. (The Thomas minute was 
introduced at the Nuremberg ‘Trial of the Major War Criminals as document 
No. 1456-PS, but not included in the published collection.) 

See, further, document No. 726. 


No. 620 = 
3941 /E058905 : 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Begwqw, January 7, 1941. 
For the Reich Foreign Minister. 


The position which I take on the enclosed memorandum by Herr 
Martius on the question of adjournment of the Bucharest conference 
for the maritime Danube? isas follows: 


This memorandum of Jan. 7 recommended that the conference be continued 
until all controversial issues had been clarified. According to the memorandum, 
the treatment of these controversial issues at the conference had the advantage 
“that the Rumanian position, too, can be given full consideration and that the 
real dispute will remain a Rumanian-Russian dispute and not develop into 4 
German-Russian one.” (3941/E053906-07) 
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As a result of the way in which negotiations are carried on at a con- 
ference, one is not safe from surprises such as the Russians love. The 
spectacle of a serious dispute between the Germans and Russians be- 
fore an international audience cannot with certainty be avoided at a 
conference. 

I suggest (after conclusion of the Schnurre negotiations”), that the 
convening of the conference be delayed and that this be justified pub- 
licly on the grounds that the status of the negotiations has not yet 
been adequately studied. Privately, the Axis Powers might offer their 
good offices in Moscow and Bucharest in order to settle the existing 
Russo-Rumanian differences of opinion before the convening of the 
conference. The advantage of this procedure would therefore lie in 
the conference’s being withdrawn from public view and relegated to 
the more slowly moving routine of diplomatic business. 


WezsicKEr 
* See document No. 615. 
No. 621 
3941 /1053903-04 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
VERY URGENT Beri, January 7, 1941. 


With reference to the draft of a protocol concerning the accession 
of the Soviet Government to the “provisional agreement” of Septem- 
ber 12 of last year, regarding the termination of the International 
Danube Commission.? 

I agree with the enclosed memorandum by Herr Martius. 

Approval of the protocol and its signing by the Danubian countries 
means simply the formal conclusion of an agreement already reached 
in principle with the Russians. 

German approval of the draft protocol, which as we know, refers 
to the upper (fluvial) Danube, had, in my opinion, best be combined 
with the next consultation with the Russians concerning the maritime 
Danube, which is soon to take place; neither to take place, however, 
before the conclusion of the Schnurre negotiations. 

I likewise consider it desirable to postpone the meeting of the com- 
mittee for the fluvial Danube from January 13 to February 20. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister? 


WEIZSACKER 


* See document No. 592. 

*On Jan. 8, Counselor Sonnleithner informed Weizsicker that the Foreign 
Minister approved this proposal regarding Soviet accession to the provisional 
agreement of Sept. 12 and the calling off of the meeting of the committee for 
the fluvial Danube planned for Jan. 13 (3941/E053902). 
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[Enclosure] 
Beruin, January 7, 1941. 
MemorannumM 


On January 2, the Russian Ambassador handed the State Secretary 
the Russian proposal for accession of the Soviet Union to the Vienna 
agreement of September 12, 1940, concerning the fluvial Danube 
(the Danube above Braila).? From the technical standpoint there 
are no objections to the proposal. 

The proposal has thus far not been transmitted to the other govern- 
ments concerned in view of the negotiations which are going on in 
Moscow. As long as these negotiations are not concluded,* it should 
probably not be transmitted, particularly since the Russians have 
thus far shown no sign of yielding in the question of the maritime 
Danube. 

It would probably be necessary, however, to call off the meeting 
of the committee for the fluvial Danube which is scheduled for Mon- 
day, January 13, in order to avoid having the Russians interpret 
the holding of another meeting of this committee without them, at 
the moment when they are ready to announce their accession, as 3 
breach of the promise given them in October® and a snub, It is 
technically possible to call off the meeting, since a Yugoslav sugges- 
tion not to hold the meeting until February 20, which had thus far 
been negatively dealt with, might in this way receive consideration. 
If the various participants are to be spared great inconvenience, it 
would, however, have to be called off tomorrow, Wednesday, by tele- 
gram and telephone. . 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister through Ministerialdi- 
rektor Wiehl and the State Secretary, with the request for a decision. 

: ‘Martius 


* See document No. 592 and footnote 1. 
“Unsigned marginal note: “Schnurre.” 
* See document No. 174 and enclosure. 


No. 622 
8056/601380-84 


- The Consul General at Geneva to the Foreign Ministry 


SECRET GenevA, January 7, 1941. 
K. No, 2799 | se Pol. II 194 g. 
Subject: The talk between the English Consul at Geneva and Dr. 
Riesser on October 7, 1940. 
- With reference to my telegram No. 237 of December 17, 1940,' and 
your telegram No. 264 of December 16, 1940.7 
‘This telegram replied to an inquiry from Weizsicker (see footnote 2) regard- 


ing Riesser’s talks in Geneva dealt with in the document printed (490/232449). 
imnis was Weizsicker’s inquiry referred to in footnote 1 (490/232448). 
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Dr. Riesser, who is presently in Geneva again for several days on | 
business for his German employers, has called upon the Consulate 
and confirmed that he actually had a talk with the English Consul 
here on October 7, 1940. A copy of Dr. Riesser’s report on this con- — 
versation, which was forwarded to Berlin by his military employers, 
is appended as enclosure 1. Herr Riesser emphasized in this regard 
that he did not, of course, make the remark regarding the Fiihrer and 
Chancellor reported by the English Consul. Furthermore, the ver- 
sion reported by the English Consul that he had attempted to 
find out whether “wishes for peace” were entertained on the English © 
side, was entirely wrong. The conversation in fact had taken exactly - 
the opposite course because the English Consul began the talk on ‘ 
October 7 by referring to the talk on July 18, the contents of which — 
are also appended in copy form as enclosure 2 (cf. report 1790 of 
July 18, 1940*). 

Kraven 
(Enclosure 1} 
Ocroser 7, 1940. 
Tatk Wire tae Enerish Consun, Livineston 


1. Peace problems. 

L[ivingston] stated: The time does not appear to be appropriate 
for discussing again the possibility of a peace between Germany and 
England. A new attempt, to be sure, was recently made at Lisbon.‘ 
He has learned from German sources that Italy, who would actually 
like very much to terminate the war, has made utterly unacceptable 
demands regarding African colonies (especially the Sudan). 

2. Public feeling in E’ngland. 

The mood is undoubtedly serious, but the morale is not bad. The 
women and young people above all are determined to see it through. 
By and by, as construction of bomb shelters progresses, the life of 
London will goon underground. ~ 
3. Foreign policy. 

Aid from the United States is making itself more felt every day : 500 
aircraft. a month, 200 to 300 American fliers for the same period. 
After Roosevelt’s election, the whole country will work for England. 

The treaty with Japan has given recognition to the existing situa- 
tion. In Switzerland it is being referred to as “diplomatic winter 


* Not found. 

‘ This may refer to the matter dealt with in document No. 76. Nothing else 
relating to negotiations in Lisbon has been found in Foreign Ministry files, 

*It is not at all clear which treaty with Japan is being referred to. Possibly, 
the reference is to the British-Japanese agreement announced July 17, closing 
aha Road to transit to China of arms and essential materials for a period 
of 3 months, 
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_ relief.” England’s political and military situation in Eastern Asia 
must in any event be described as very serious, with or without a 
special treaty of alliance. However, it helps England’s position in 
the United States. : ; 

Russia is and continues to be the big question mark. A rapproche- 
ment with Moscow, of course can not be considered, or at least not at 
this time. That the Germans themselves entertain no illusions about 
their friendship with Moscow is proved by the dispatch of about 50 
divisions to the East. 

France is just now going through a “change.” Laval, who proposed 
to Germany an alliance against England, is losing prestige everywhere. 

(I should like to insert here that I was told by Minister Frangulis, 
the Secretary General of the International Diplomatic Academy in 
Paris, who is in Geneva at this moment, that Laval brought up the 
idea of a treaty of alliance with Field Marshal von Brauchitsch. 
Field Marshal von Brauchitsch bluntly replied that he—Laval— 
seemed to have forgotten that France was no partner for an alliance, 
but a defeated country.*) 

4, Prospect. 

The war, as it is being conducted now, is directed against the morale 
of the civil population. Since their morale is still not weakened both 
in England and in Germany, the air attacks on both sides will become 
progressively more terrible. By next spring, England will probably 
be in 2 position to undertake large-scale bombing offensives against 
German cities. This madness can go on for years without bringing 
about a decision in the war. Neither England nor Germany can win 
thewar. Together they will destroy Europe. 


[Enclosure 2} 
Geneva, July 18, 1940. 


Livingston, the English Consul here, asked me today to see him 
(after he had repeatedly tried to reach me by telephone). Our con- 
versation lasted over an hour. 

L. began with the following: — - 

A high-placed Swiss person (not Professor Burckhardt") recently 
returned from Berlin with the statement that Germany—as the 
_ Fiihrer had previously told Mr. von Wiegand *—had nothing against 
England and the British Empire. In addition there were reports 


6 No record of such a conversation has been found. : 
‘Carl J. Burckhardt, former League of Nations High Commissioner at Danzig. 
® See vol. ix of this series, document No. 473, footnote 3. 
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from Italy that Rome had advocated in Berlin that peace be made with 
London. 
He—Li[vingston]—was now in a position to inform me that the 
British Government also preferred peace to a total destruction (finan- 
cial and economic) of Europe. a 
At this point I asked him three precise questions: . 
1) Is that your own view orthat of yourGovernment? 
2) If it is the view of your Government, how is Churchill’s speech 
to be explained ? ® o ; 
3) On what basis does the British Government envisage such a 
peace? 


With respect to 1), Li{vingston] stated that it was not a matter of 
his own personal view. 

With respect to 2), Churchill’s speech had no other meaning than 
that England would fight on to victory if she were attacked. 

With respect to 3), the basis of such a peace would be in the recog- 
nition of the British Empire by Germany and the recognition of 
Germany’s economic (not political) living space in Europe. 

When I remarked that “economic living space” would of necessity 
imply Germany’s economic predominance in Europe, Li[vingston]} 
replied that this went without saying in view of the present situation. 

In reply to various questions relating to the former “English war 
aims” Li[vingston] had this to say: 

The struggle against “Hitlerism” would of course have to stop. 
This would be all the easier for England to do because it appeared 
certain that the influence of the Army would be extremely great in 
Germany after the war. Besides, the time for proclaiming “senti- 
mental” war aims was past. 

The era of “European guarantees” was over for England. Eng- 
land had to become and act “egotistically.” 

The former German colonies would have to be returned to Germany. 

In conclusion Li[vingston] stated: 


_ The difficulties working against the achievement of an understand- 
ing were so great because neither London nor Berlin could officially 
take the first step. Hach would accuse the other of “weakness” and 
“cowardice.” : 


I replied that I would have to think over whether and in what form 


I could inform old friends and former colleagues of the substance of 
our talk. 


Li[vingston] asked me to visit him again in 8 days—he is going on 
vacation tomorrow. 


* Possibly a reference to Churchill’s radio address of July 14, in which he 
repeated earlier assurances that Britain would proceed vigorously with the war. 
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No. 623 
201/89124-26 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Bucwarest, January 8, 1941—3:30 a, m. 
No. 27 of January 7 Received January 8—2:30 p. m. 


After the Legiorinaire police had made further house searches and 
perpetrated further acts of violence on the population,’ involving 
also well-known people such as Argetoianu ? and Cesiann, the (group 
garbled) member of the National Bank, without legal grounds and 
without results, General Antonescu finally sent for Sima and called 
him very sharply to task. Sima admitted that he had known about 
the excesses. Because of the especially numerous excesses in Tran- 
sylvania, he wanted to put the blame on the Germans, who, [he said] 
were trying systematically to gain control of Jewish firms which 
the Legionnaires wanted for themselves; the economy of the country 
had to be taken over not by Germans, but by people of Rumanian 
nationality. General Antonescu, however, demanded that an im- 
mediate stop be put to all the excesses; if Germans wanted to take 
over in too great numbers businesses abandoned by Jews, an equitable 
distribution could be arrived at on a different basis. It was contrary 
to his policy for the Legionnaires to stir up hatred of the Germans 
and thus to aid England and Bolshevism. General Antonescu finally 
demanded that Sima obey to the full his command for tranquillity and 
order, which he had guaranteed. When Sima did not agree to this, 
the General proposed a plebiscite on the following basis: either for 
the General, who has just reorganized the Legionnaire movement, or 
for Sima as Leader of the State. When Sima defiantly stated that he 
wanted to accept this proposal, the General ordered him out of the 
room. Sima thereupon went to the General’s Deputy, Minister of 
Justice Mihai Antonescu, and asked him to straighten out his relations 
with the General again. He declared that he could by no means take 
the responsibility for a plebiscite. He thereupon apologized to the 
General and brought Prefect of Police Ghika along with him. Both 
promised the General that they wanted to guarantee order and there- 
upon asked the General to refrain from dismissing Ghika as he had 
intended; this he did. Today, on the General’s name day, the Legion- 
naires appeared in order to congratulate him. The General took the 


*In telegram No. 9 of Jan. 3 Fabricius had reported earlier excesses by the 
Tron Guard and the beginning of new tensions between Antonescu and Sima 
(201/89108-10). 

* Constantin Argetoianu, former Rumanian Minister President. 
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occasion primarily to remonstrate with the Legionnaire audience, for 
which Minister Jasinschi acted as spokesman. Assurances of loyalty 
were made to him. Nevertheless the General’s confidence in Sima is 
badly shaken. He complains that the latter had not known how to 
raise the Legion in the esteem of the people, and in the 4 months that 
had elapsed since his assumption of power, he had compromised the 
movement most severely. Every day complaints from Legionnaire 
circles were reaching the General, also, about the fact that many 
Legionnaires were using the movement only to further themselves 
financially. 

The General is determined, if Sima does not soon create order, to 
have him removed by his own Legionnaires. This would not be hard, 
since the Legionnaires have split mito several groups and Sima’s 
prestige is on the wane. 

In this fight between the General and the Legionnaire command, a 
man plays a role who even earlier played a secret part in Rumanian 
politics: Carol’s former friend and the present financial mainstay of 
the Legionnaires, M. Malaxa. The Legionnaires let this clever big 
industrialist finance them. He has in his plants the leader of the 
Legionnaire labor organization, Gana, and there the green flags of 
Sima flutter everywhere. Sima and his (group missing) have let 
themselves be roped in and want to come to an agreement with Malaxa 
on a settlement, while the General, as the exponent of order and 
purity, demands that Malaxa hand over all the “property stolen” from 
the State. Malaxa therefore considers the General his mortal enemy 
and makes common cause with the Legionnaires against him. Malaxa 
has even again supplied with arms the Legionnaire police, who had 
already been disarmed. ‘Yesterday, while the scene between the 
General and Sima occurred in the office of the Minister President, they 
established themselves in the Prefecture of Police with machine guns. 

The General, whose entourage kept this information from him last 
evening, is now extremely angry. He would like best to send Malaxa 
and his family off to Germany in order to get rid of them for a while. 
In reply to a question from him, I told him that, if he wished it, we 
would be glad to oblige him by taking Malaxa in, since German 
industry had always been on the best of terms with him. The General 
considers this his only chance of getting rid of this troublesome 
schemer. 

General Antonescu described the events to me in detail. He asked 
me to treat the information in strict confidence. 

Fapsricrus 
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No. 624 
104/1120942 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
TOP SECRET Moscow, January 8, 1941—4: 45 p. m. 
No. 46 of January8 Received January 8—6:00 p. m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 36 of January 7.1 
- Numerous rumors are already circulating here concerning the send- 
ing of German troops to Rumania; the number of men in the movement 
is even estimated at 200,000 (two hundred thousand). Government 
circles here, the radio, and the Soviet press have not yet taken up the 
matter. Nothing is known concerning démarches by Foreign Missions 
- with the Soviet Government. 

The Soviet Government will take the strongest interest in these 
troop movements and will wish to know what purposes these troop 
concentrations serve and particularly to what degree Bulgaria and 
Turkey (Straits) might possibly be affected by them. 

Please give me appropriate instructions or perhaps inform M. 
Dekanozov at your end.” 

ScHULENBURG 


Document No. 616. 

*Marginal note: “It will probably be advisable to tell Schulenburg that 
Dekanozov has not been informed for the time being and also the reasons for 
this, Wl[eizsiicker], Jan. 10.” 


No. 625 


104/112946 
The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT _ Moscow, January 8, 1941—4:45 p. m. 
No. 47 of January 8 Received January 8—6: 10 p. m. 


With reference to our telegram No. 44 of January 7.1 

After we, in speaking to Molotov yesterday, had strongly empha- 
sized Germany’s demand for immediate payment of compensation for 
the strip of Lithuanian territory, Molotov sent for us again at noon 
today, and informed us as follows: 

The Soviet Government wishes to comply with the German request 


*Document No, 614. 
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for the speediest liquidation of the entire matter, and therefore 
makes the following offers: 


1) Immediate payment of the entire sum in gold, namely, through 
a charge against our gold payments, which are due after the signing 
of the commercial agreement. 


2) Delivery of one-eighth of the amount of compensation in non- 
ferrous metals within the next 3 months, and payment of the remain- _ 
ing seven-eighths in gold at once, likewise through a charge against 
our gold payments. 


Request instructions by telegram.” 
ScHNURRE 
ScHULENBURG 





‘The requested instructions were telephoned on Jan. 9 to the effect that the 
Foreign Minister agreed to the proposal contained in figure 2 above. The draft 
of a telegram dated Jan. 9 confirming the telephonic instructions is filmed on 
M331/M014112, 


No. 626 
70/60239-41 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Turkey 
Telegram 
No. 15 Bertin, January 8, 1941. 
To be handled as secret matter . zu Pol. VII 71 g.* 


Drafting Officer: Counselor Melchers. 


For Hentig. 

The French delegation informed the German Armistice Commis- 
sion that the French Government was yielding to our request for the 
granting of an entry permit for you in order to avoid giving the 
appearance of ill will, but that it maintained the standpoint that in 
view of the situation at the moment your coming was inopportune.? 





* Pol. VII 71 g.: Not found. 

*It appears that permission for a journey by Hentig to Syria had once been 
refused and that a subsequent scheme of providing Hentig“with a fictitious 
assignment from the German Armistice Commission had been opposed by Gen- 
eral Stiilpnagel, Chairman of the Commission (Woermann telegram No. 383 
of Dec. 14 to Wiesbaden: 70/50226-27; Hencke telegram No. 331 of Dec. 16: 
70/50229-30). 

Instructions to make another direct request for French permission for 
Hentig’s journey to Syria were sent by Woermann to the Foreign Ministry 
representative at the Armistice Commission in telegram No. 342 of Dee. 17 
(70/50232). French compliance with the request was reported in Hencke’s 
unnumbered telegram of Jan. 7 from Wiesbaden (70/50238). 

Cf. La Délégation frangaise auprés de la Commission allemande d’ Armistice, 
vol. m1, pp. 380-381. é 
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The French delegation was informed in reply to its question that 
you are to be granted an entry permit for 2 months. In this con- 
nection we reserved the right to an extension of the visit or to a later 
entry. The French Government will instruct the French Embassy 
at Ankara accordingly. , 

The French Government requests that upon your arrival in Syria, 
you contact High Commissioner General Dentz personally. 

The Foreign Minister requests that in carrying out your assign- - 
ment you observe the following: 


1, Your trip is purely of an informational nature. Its principal 
purpose is: 

a) To report on the political and military situation in Syria and, 
so far as possible, the neighboring areas. Does England constitute 
a serious threat to Syria by way of Palestine? Are the resources of 
France adequate for defense? What progress is being made by the 
de Gaulle movement? What are the methods with which English 
propaganda is operating and what success does it have? 

b) To gather relevant data for our policy toward the Arab states. 

c) To observe Germany’s own interests of an economic and cultural 
nature and to report on them. 

2. You are requested to avoid, for your part, anything that might 
be construed as approval or support of any tendencies directed 
against the French Government. 


WEIzSACKER 
No. 627 
186/74568-69 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
‘ | Telegram 
URGENT ee 7 _ Mane, January 8, 1941. 
No. 62 of January 8 Received January 9—12: 50 a.m. 


_” With reference to my telegram No. 58 of January 8.1 ~ 

The new Argentine Ambassador? confirmed to me yesterday that 
negotiations are under way between Spain and Argentina in order to 
obtain for Spain at least 300,000-400,000 tons of the urgently needed 
grain. In reply to my question how the English Government would 
react to this delivery, Sefior Escobar said that he had spoken about it 
to the English Ambassador who personally was not disinclined to 
favor the transaction. Whether navicerts would actually be given 
was, however, not certain. In view of the statements made repeatedly 


*Not printed (136/74566-67). In this telegram Stohrer had reported & con 
versation with the Spanish Minister of Commerce who told of negotiations with 
Argentina for 300,000-400,000 tons of grain. 

2 Adrian C. Escobar, Ambassador in Spain, December 1940-1942, 
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by the Foreign Minister and the Minister of Commerce that England 
and America were trying to impose political conditions for delivery 
of grain from their countries, it can be said that Spain, in her en- 
deavors to alleviate the present famine in the country, has proceeded 
politically in an entirely correct fashion. Only after the Spanish 
Government tried first of all to receive help from us—so far in vain— 
did it take up the offers made by England and America. Since these 
countries demanded political assurances, which were not compatible 
with the friendly relation to the Axis, the Spanish Government is now 
trying to take care of its most urgent requirements in neutral 
countries. : 

In case England should also sabotage this aid for Spain after con- 
clusion of an agreement with Argentina, England and the United 
States would put themselves in the wrong with Argentina and Spain, 
and would place in our hands as well as in the hands of Spain a useful 
instrument of propaganda which perhaps could also be put to good use 
in South America. 

On the other hand, however, we must not leave out of account the 
possibility, that in case other plans do not work out Spain may see 
herself dependent on English and American help and compelled to 
make concessions. For these reasons I regard as absolutely necessary 
an immediate decision concerning the help in grain and fertilizer 
which can be given to Spain. 


SroHRER 
No. 628 
221/149010 
The State Secretary to the Foreign Minister 
Teletype 
Bertry, January 8, 1941. 


Posrrion Taken Wire Respect to toe Latest Rerorts From Am- 
Bassapor ABETZ AND TO THE STATEMENTS OF THE ARMISTICE Com- 
MISSION ON GERMAN-FRENGH Poticy ? 


Our almost complete reserve at present toward the Vichy Govern- 
ment can in the long run lead to a political vacuum between us and 
the French which would benefit English and American propaganda, 
Since at the present time a conference between the Foreign Minister 
and a member of the French Cabinet is rather out of the question, I 
would consider it advisable to renew the thread gradually in another 
way. We can carry on discussions with the French in such matters as 
are important to us, i. e., particularly in the economic sphere, and 


7 See document No. 618. 
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these would serve to fill the political vacuum mentioned above and give 
the French an opportunity to display their good will. 
WEIZSACKER 


No. 629 
492/232857 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Cipher Letter 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Manrm, January 8, 1941. 
e. 0. 1837 g. 


The Spanish Foreign Minister asked the Italian Ambassador,! who 
took leave of him before going on a short trip to Italy, to tell Count 
Ciano that Spain would enter the war even at this time if she had 
grain to prevent a famine; he keenly regretted this hindrance and 
still hoped that it could be eliminated. 

My Italian colleague asked that nothing be said to Rome about this 
confidential information before January 20, since he would not see 
Count Ciano before that time and so could not deliver the message 
until then. 


Y. STOHRER 
+Francesco Lequio. 
No. 630 
191/138690 | 
The Chargé @’ Affaires in China to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram — 
No. 9 of January 9 Prine, January 9, 1941—7: 59 a, m. 


Received January 9—11: 50 p. m. 


According to information from Nanking, the Wang Ching-wei 
group in Nanking has two aims in mind j in its efforts to obtain recog- 
nition from Germany: = 
1. After recognition has taken place, to play off Germany against 
Japan in the expected conflicts. This has already begun. 

2. To exercise pressure on Chiang Kai-shek through Germany for 
the purpose of a settlement and cooperation with Nanking. 

The Italians are evidently observing greater reserve at the present 
time in the question of recognition. . 

ALTENBURG 


{Eprrors’ Nore. The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the 
War Diary of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff (December 1, 1940-_ 
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March 24, 1941) contains a record of a conference of Hitler with top 
German military leaders ‘on January 9. The conference began at 
12:15 p. m., and at 1:45 p. m. Ribbentrop joined the meeting. The 
entry by Greiner for the second part of the meeting is as follows: 

“When the conference is continued at 1:45 p. m. with the Foreign 
Minister present, the Fiihrer evaluates the over-all situation as fol- 
lows: At the time, he had judged the chances for the success of the 
campaigns in Poland and in the West optimistically, because sober 
reflection had led him to the conviction that the assertions on the part 
of the enemy regarding their gigantic armaments could not be true, 
for economic reasons, For example, Germany’s iron production was 
greater than that of England and France combined. Likewise Ger- 
many had produced far more aluminum that these two states and also 
had a larger labor force at her disposal. Moreover, economic strength 
could not be increased in democracies in the same manner as in 
Germany. Reflection on the financial expenditures of the enemy 
powers had produced a similar result, In addition to all this, the 
German Wehrmacht had had a decisive advantage in its tactical 
concepts, 

“Such considerations of an economic, financial, and political nature 
were not deceptive. They should be applied also today in evaluating 
the situation. 

“Norway is firmly in our hands and her protection assured. An 
English invasion is not to be expected there and merely English nui- 
sance raids are possible. 

“The occupied territories in the West are threatened only by the 
English Air Force. The situation in France is as follows: France 
staggered into the war and first became disillusioned in the autumn of 
1939. The destructive blow suffered in the summer of 1940 was com- 
pletely beyond anything which the French had visualized and had 
a corresponding effect. A certain change of mood has now occurred 
as a result of the Greek successes in Albania. There is only one wish 
in the occupied territory: the end of the war should come as quickly 
as possible, In the unoccupied territory, part of the population and 
also of the military still hope for a change in the situation; among 
these people there is the will to resist Germany. For the rest, a grow- 
ing tendency not to commit oneself is noticeable. This is the case 
to an even greater degree in North Africa. The entire French nation 
unanimously declines the cession of Nice, Corsica, and Tunisia to 
Italy. The de Gaulle movement is certainly troublesome for Vichy 

but it has many sympathizers in France, too. General Weygand is 
especially dangerous and he has undoubtedly told Marshal Pétain 
that he would make North Africa independent if the Government 

should take up the struggle against England. The French Govern- 
ment, accordingly, is in a dilemma. At present the attitude of hos- 
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tility toward Germany is growing, although responsible French mili- 
tary men are thoroughly aware of Franée’s military weakness and 
impotence. The preparations for Operation Attila have not remained 
concealed; all the more because of this, there is the tendency with the 
French to wait and see. After the dismissal of Laval Germany has 
no longer any obligations, and this is just as well. 

“Spain’s attitude has become hesitant. Although it seems scarcely 
“promising, we shall try again to induce her to enter the war. 

“In the Balkans, only Rumania is friendly to the Axis Powers, — 
only Bulgaria loyal. The King of that country has delayed joining 
the Tripartite Pact because he is afraid. The consequence of this 
has been Russian pressure with the objective of using Bulgaria as a 
build-up area for an attack on the Bosporus. Since then, Bulgaria 
is resolved to enter the Tripartite Pact. Yugoslavia is cool toward 
the Axis Powers; she wants to gain without intervening actively and 
reserves decision. 

“Tn the areas which have been discussed, a sudden change unfavor- 
~ able to Germany is impossible. Even the loss of North Africa would 
do no more in a military sense than restore the situation as it was 
before June 25, 1940. Thus, Germany’s position as a whole was much 
more favorable than on September 1, 1939. 

“A landing in England would be possible only if total mastery of 
the air had been attained and if a certain degree of paralysis had set 
in in England. Otherwise, it would be a crime. In the last analysis, 
the English war aim is to beat Germany on the Continent. Her own 
means, however, are not adequate for this purpose. The British 
Navy is weaker than ever as a result of its being committed in two 
widely separated theaters of war, and reinforcing it to any decisive 
degree is impossible. The bottlenecks (especially aluminum), which 
exist in England’s supply of raw materials as a result of the cessation 
of imports, and the effects of the German air and sea war against 
British industry have noticeably worked to the great disadvantage of 
the British Air Force; the aircraft industry itself has suffered such 
damage that there has been a decrease rather than an increase of pro- 
duction.. The Luftwaffe must continue to inflict damage even more 
systematically than before. As far as the British Army is concerned, 
there is no question of its use as an Army of invasion. 

“Tt is only hope in the United States and Russia which sustains 
England, for, as time goes on, the destruction of the English home- 
land is inevitable. England, however, hopes to hold out until she 
has assembled a strong continental bloc against Germany. The diplo- 
matic preparations for this are clearly recognizable. 

“Stalin, Russia’s master, is a clever fellow. He will not take an open 
stand against Germany, but it must be expected that he will increas- 
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ingly create difficulties in situations which are difficult for Germany. 
He wishes to enter upon the inheritance of impoverished Europe, is 
in need of successes and is inspired by the Drang nach Westen. Also, 
he is perfectly aware that after a complete German victory Russia’s 
position would become very precarious. - 

“The possibility of Russian intervention sustains the British. They 
will not give up the race until this last continental hope is shattered. 
He, the Fithrer, does not believe that the British are without “method 
in their madness” [sinnlos toll]; if they saw no more prospects of 
winning the war, they would stop, for, if they should lose, they 
would no longer have the moral strength to hold the Empire together. 
If they could hold out, activate 40 to 50 divisions and if the United 
States and Russia would aid them, then a very difficult situation 
would arise for Germany, This must not happen. 

“He has up to now acted according to the principle of always de- 
stroying the most important enemy positions in order to advance 
another step. Therefore, Russia must now be smashed, Either the 
British will yield or Germany will continue the war against England. . 
in the most favorable circumstances. The smashing of Russia will 
also enable Japan to turn against the United States with all her forces, 
This will prevent the latter from entering the war. 

“The question of timing is especially important in . the smashing of 
Russia. Even though the Russian armed forces are a headless colossus 
of clay, their future development cannot be predicted with certainty. . 
Since Russia has to be beaten in any case, it is better to do it now, 
when the Russian armed forces have no leaders and are poorly 
equipped and the Russians have to overcome great difficulties in their 
armament industry, developed with foreign assistance. 

“In spite of this, the Russians must not be underestimated, even 
at this time. The German attack therefore must be conducted by ¢ 
the strongest possible forces. In no circumstances must it happen 
that the Russians are driven back along a front. Therefore, the 
most brutal breakthroughs are necessary for such an action. The - 
most important mission is the rapid isolation of the Baltic area, and 
the right wing of the German forces which will be advancing to the 
north of the Pripet Marshes must be especially reinforced for this 
purpose. The distances in Russia are very great, to be sure, but no 
greater than the distances which are being mastered by the Wehr- 
macht even at this time. The annihilation of the Russian Army, the 
seizure of the most important industrial areas, and the destruction 
of the remaining industrial areas, especially in the vicinity of 
Sverdlovsk, will be the objective of the operation; the area of Baku 
must also be occupied. 

461889—60—73 
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“The smashing of Russia will give Germany tremendous relief. 
Only 40 to 50 divisions will then have to remain in the East, the 
Army can be reduced and the whole armament industry can be 
utilized for the Luftwaffe and the Navy. Subsequently a completely 
adequate antiaircraft defense must be established and the most es- 
sentia] industries moved to regions which are not endangered. Ger- 
many will then be impregnable. 

“The gigantic territory of Russia conceals immeasurable riches. 
Germany must dominate it economically and politically although not 
annex it. Thereby Germany will have all the means possible for 
waging war even against continents at some future date. Nobody 
will then be able to defeat her anymore. If this operation is carried 
through, Europe will hold its breath.”] 


No. 631 
201/89130 


The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


MOST URGENT Bucuazest, January 9, 1941—11:00 p. m. 
No. 34 of January 9 Received January 10—5:45 a. m. 
For the Foreign Minister. 
-. General Antonescu expressed the desire for a visit with the Fiihrer 
and Reich Chancellor as soon as possible in order to discuss with 
him personally questions of Rumania’s defense policy and defense 
preparedness. He would also like to have the Fihrer’s advice re- 
garding domestic policy. Sima has informed the General that he 
had been invited to Berlin by the Fihrer’s Deputy.’ If necessary, 
Antonescu would take him along, but he asked how matters stood 
~ with this invitation. I replied that I knew that an invitation had 
‘been issued by Reichsleiter Baldur von Schirach,? but no officialinvi- 
tation, which had to be cleared by the Reich Foreign Minister and 
the Legation, had been issued as yet. The relations between Sima 
and Antonescu continue tense, particularly since the General has 
found out that Sima’s confidant, Police Prefect Ghika, has ordered 
his people to follow only his own instructions and not those of the 
General. 
_ Fasricros 


4 Rudolf Hess. 
* See document No. 445. 
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No. 632 
191/138691 
Memorandum by the State Secretary — 


St.S. No. 26 © Beruin, January 9, 1941. 
I told the Italian Ambassador today that I knew that the Italian 
Government took a relatively accommodating attitude toward Japan’s 
pressing for recognition of Wang Ching-wei.t However, the Ger- 
man Government had so far not been pressed by the Japanese. It 
was my personal opinion that Japan did not gain much from the 
act of recognition by Italy and would therefore do better to wait 
a while longer. I suggested to Alfieri that this matter might be 
drawn out until the proposed European trip by Foreign Minister 

Matsuoka. 
WeizshcKer 


1On Jan. 2 the Italian Counselor of Embassy, Zamboni, presented a mem- 
orandum to Woermann (191/138695-97) indicating that the Japanese Govern- 
ment bad inquired as to the Italian Government’s attitude toward recognition 
of Wang Ching-wei. The Italian memorandum referred to an earlier favorable 
statement of the Italian position regarding recognition (see vol. rx of this 
series, document No. 36) as still valid; it suggested that the matter be taken up 
with Matsuoka on his European visit; and it asked for the views of the Ger- 
man Government, 


No. 633 


84/62340-24 
Memorandum by Ambassador Dieckhoff 


. Berwin, January 9, 1941. 

One hears the view expressed at times that it is rather a matter of 
indifference to Germany whether the United States enters the war 
against us or not; America is already giving the British all the help 


she can. Her entry into the war would not represent any essential 
change in this respect. 


This view is erroneous. 

1) If the United States enters the war, the President and the 
Government will be given much greater powers than they now have. 
This will enable them to concentrate industrial production more 
energetically and more rigidly than is possible in normal times. The 
ability to help England will thereby be increased considerably, and 
even though a portion of arms production has to be set aside for the 
defense of the United States, the quantity of arms, munitions, planes, 
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etc., available for the Allies, will not be less but greater. This would 
not be essentially changed by reason of the fact that, if the United 
States enters the war, Japan will make herself more conspicuous. 
If America enters the war, she will—this time even more than in 
1917-18—-strain all her energies in order to help her English ally 
and to wage war herself. 

2) As long as the United States is not in the war, the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere will also stay out of the war. As soon as 
the United States enters, we shall have to expect that most if not 
all the countries of Latin America will break off relations with us and 
sooner or later likewise enter the war against us. This would have a 
very unfavorable effect on Germany materially and psychologically. 

3) If the United States should enter the war, the view which is 
being encountered here and there in the world even at this time, that 
it is doubtful whether Germany can win, would receive a strong im- 
petus. The fact that the great potential of America is again thrown 
fully into the English scale would influence the uncommitted powers 
in an unfavorable sense with respect to Germany. 

4) As long as England wages war alone, there is a. possibility, in 
the event of an English collapse, of making peace with England and 
_thusending the war. If, however, the United States is also in the war, 
then, even if England collapses, the war against the United States will 
_ continue, and it will be difficult to arrive at a peace with the United 
States. At the end of the World War, we concluded peace with 
England in 1919, but with the United States not until August 1921. 

For all these reasons Germany has a considerable interest that the 
United States not enter the war. : 

- What, then, can be done by Germany to prevent America from enter- 
ing the war? 

1) Sweeping military victories in the European theater of war are 
decisive. If England can be eliminated by military action, there will 
be no further question of the entry of the United States into the war. 

2) A strong, self-assured, but entirely calm attitude on the part of 
Germany toward the United States. We must not allow ourselves to 
be provoked either to diplomatic action or to press polemics or to 
statements of any kind that might give the impression—or could 
be construed by our enemies in America to mean—that we have the 
intention sooner or later of threatening the United States or of attack- 
ing the Western Hemisphere militarily or ideologically. In order to 
push his resisting people into the war, the President requires the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere of an America threatened by Germany. If he 
succeeds, he can finally bring into the war the people who are already 
quite prejudiced against Germany, but 80 percent of whom still desire 
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to stay out of the war. If we remain quite calm—and express our- 
selves only as was done in the Danzig speech of the Foreign Minister 
of October 3, 1939,? and in the interview of the Fuhrer with Karl von 
Wiegand of June 13, 1940*—the President cannot succeed in this, for 
he will then lack proof of such German threats and ageressive inten-— 
tions. If, however, we reply in the press or otherwise to the constant 
provocations issuing from America and strike back with polemics, it 
will be possible for the President and his entourage to distort our 
statements in such a way that the American people will feel threatened. 
The Americans are the most unpredictable people in the world and 
can—as the Mars [invasion] incident and many others have shown— 
with incredible ease be put in a mood that precludes sound judgment. 
The President is a past master at putting his people, partly directly, 
partly indirectly, in such a mood, but he needs material for it. If we 
do not furnish him with this material, he cannot achieve the desired 
effect. I therefore urgently repeat the suggestion that we persist in 
the tactics which Germany has pursued toward the United States with 
splendid success from the beginning of the war until December 1940, 
namely, of ignoring all insults and provocations issuing from America, 
or at most, of reacting to them very quietly (as in the two statements 
mentioned above). This is not a weak policy but a clever one, and if 
we abandon it, we will only be giving the President the pretext he 
needs for achieving his aims. 

Should the President, despite our calm attitude, abandon the pres- 
ent policy of “measures short of war”? and, of his own accord or 
with the aid of the terrorized Congress, take measures that are virtu- 
ally military measures or are bound to lead directly to incidents with 
Germany (for example, abolition of the danger zone around Eng- 
land, or the escorting of ships to England by American convoys), an 
entirely new situation will arise and the conflict will then be un- 
avoidable. In that case we will naturally have to draw the logical 
conclusions diplomatically, militarily, and journalistically. It seems 
to me highly improbable, however, that, the President will succeed 
in going that far, if we remain ice-cold and calm with respect to 
America and give him no pretext for such measures, in spite of all 
his mendacity and all his tricks of misrepresentation. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

Dieck HOFF 


‘This is apparently a reference to Ribbentrop’s speech of Oct. 24, 1939. For 
me feed oe der Devtschen Politik, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1941), vol. viz, pt. 1, 
p. : 
; See vol. rx of this series, document No. 473, footnote 3. 
In English in the original. 
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No. 634 
265/1 72553854 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


SECRET Anxara, January 10, 1941. 
No. 25 of January 10. Received January 10—6: 05 p. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 12 of January 71 and my © 
telegram No. 7 of January 4.” . 

Troop transports to Rumania are being very closely watched by 
the State President, who is at the moment with the Minister of War 
in Thrace, and by the Government. (See also the report by the 
Turkish Minister in Sofia, which leaves with today’s courier’) As 
ordered, the press has so far been exercising complete reserve. The 
Turkish General Staff is spreading the view that any penetration 
by third parties into the Turkish security zone (Bulgaria) will com- 
pel Turkey to armed intervention, My opinion remains unaltered, 
that, given sufficient diplomatic preparation, Turkey can be kept out 
of the war, as in the past. 

. Since, however, one must reckon with surprises and in particular 
must assume that if the situation arises the English will place Turkey 
before a fait accompli and will play their last trump as a surprise and 
with the strongest pressure, I consider it advisable that I be pro- 
vided with instructions for such a case which would permit me to 
act without loss of time. 

I do not believe that diplomatic assurances that Germany will not 
attack Turkey are adequate. In order to hold the situation, it would 
be necessary, in my opinion, to have a treaty instrument in which 
we pledge ourselves to respect the integrity of the Turkish border, if 
possible with a protective zone of 50 kilometers, and Turkey pledges 
herself not to lend armed assistance to England or Greece as long 
as this commitment is carried out. = 

Decisive for Turkey’s decision, whose political objective today is 
unquestionably the greatest possible weakening of the Italian position 
in the Mediterranean, is probably Russia’s attitude. 

I should therefore be grateful for information on Russia’s reaction 
to the troop transports to Rumania, and on how the present Russian- 


Turkish relations are being evaluated.‘ 
_ Papen 


’ +Pocument No, 616. 

4Jn this telegram Papen reported that Saracoglu had spoken to him about the 
“very disturbing report of the mass transport of German troops from Hungary 
to Rumania.” (265/172547) ; 

® Not printed (2361/488334-37). 

* See document No. 659. 
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No. 635 
2281/481023-24 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Romer, January 10, 1941—10:00 p. m. 
TOP SECRET 
No. 43 of January 10 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

"The Duce, whom I visited at 7:30 p. m. accompanied by Ciano, 
expressed in most cordial words his thanks for the greetings of the 
Fiihrer.1 The Fuhrer could be assured that he [Mussolini] also 
thought unremittingly of him, and all his wishes were with him. 

He was looking forward with much pleasure to the forthcoming 
conversation and would keep it firmly in view for this Sunday, the 
19th of January. He was choosing this date because he could not get 
away in the next few days, since certain things in Albania were 
becoming fiuid and would cause the wind there to change, as he had 
already told me recently? The latest intelligence confirmed his 
hopes. He had also, just today, received good reports regarding the 
success of the Air Force against the British fleet in the Sicilian Strait 
which he had every reason to evaluate highly. Moreover, he was 
now going to publish without restriction all Italian losses in all the- 
aters of war, giving the exact personal identification of every indi- 
vidual. His people should see that life is a serious matter, and that 
war is the most serious of all. Cotton wool was not au instrument 
of national education, but relentless hardness was. In any case he 
would have to talk with the Fiihrer about many interesting ques- . 
tions, and was therefore accepting gratefully the invitation to 
Berchtesgaden where there would be opportunity for a really lei- 
surely, confidential discussion; one would not sit watch in hand, but 
could occasionally, as one chose, break off. One could leave it to the 
course of the conversations whether he would stay over beyond 
Sunday. 

All details of the journey, as well as the question whether he would 
arrive in the night, and possibly not at Berchtesgaden but at a small 
out-of-the-way railroad station* could be determined in the next 


1 The message of Hitler to Mussolini has not been found. 

* See document No. 672. 

"See document No. 589. In a letter of Jan. 13 to Weizsicker (124/123000-01), 
Mackensen enclosed a letter of the German Consul General at Tirana ( 124/- 
123002-06 ) and noted that this letter, as well as the report by General Rintelen, 
who had just returned from Albania, did not support the view that the wind 
in Albania was shifting. 

“Cf document No. 610, footnote 2. 
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few days. Today he wanted only to affirm with pleasure that Sunday 
the 19th he would appear in Berchtesgaden. 
Ciano, who accompanied me away from the conversation, volun- 
teered the information that at the time of the journey General Caval- 
‘lero could scarcely be spared from Albania, but the Duce would 
consider bringing with him another appropriate general. 
Pn MackKEeNsEN 


No. 636 
104/112966 | a 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Telegram 


No. 12 from Fuschl Fuscar, January 10 [1941]—11:45 p. m. 
No. 57 from the Foreign Ministry . 

With reference to your telegram No. 50 of January 8.1 

I request you not to broach the question of increased German 
troop shipments to Rumania with the Soviet Government. If you 
should be approached regarding the matter by M. Molotov or some 
other leading figure in the Soviet Government, please say that accord- 
. ing to your information the sending of German troops was exclu- 
sively a matter of precautionary military measures against England. 
The English already had military contingents on Greek soil and it 
was to be expected that they would further increase those contin- 
gents in the immediate future. Germany would not in any cir- 
cumstances tolerate England’s gaining a foothold on Greek soil. 
Please do not go into greater detail until further notice. 

RiBsENTROP 


“2 Not found. 


: No. 637 - 
84/24251-54 
Economie Agreement of January 10, 1941, Between the German 


Reich and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


AGREEMENT oF JANUARY 10, 1941, Concernine Recrerocat Drtiveries 
tn tHe Seconp Treaty Pertop on THe Basis or THE Economic 
Acreement Between THE GrermMaN Reich AND THE UNION OF 
Sovier Socratist Rerustics or Frsruary 11, 1940* 


As the result of negotiations concerning reciprocal deliveries on 
the basis of the Economic Agreement of February 11, 1940, in the 
second treaty period the German Government and the Government 


1 See vol. vit of this series, document No. 607. 
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of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have reached see 
on the following: 
Axticie 1 


In the period February 11, 1941, to August 1, 1942, commodities 
specified in List 1A ? to the value at 620 to 640 aaltton reichsmarks 
will be delivered from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
Germany. The obligations for deliveries stipulated -in articles 2 to 
8 of the Economic Agreement are hereby superseded. 


ARTICLE 2 


In compensation for the Soviet deliveries stipulated in article 1, 
German commodities as stipulated in List 1B* to the value of 620 

to 640 million reichsmarks will be delivered from Germany to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

It is agreed that the Soviet Government can furthermore during 
the period of validity of this agreement tender orders with times of 
delivery going beyond August 1, 1942. 

The obligations for deliveries stipulated in articles 5 and 8 oF 
the Economic Agreement are hereby superseded. 


Articte 3 


The apportionment of the German and Soviet deliveries in the 
particular periods will be done on the basis of equality between 

the German and Soviet deliveries in each quarter of a year. 
_ As an exception to paragraph 1 of this article, that part of the 
deliveries specified in articles 1 and 2 which had been stipulated in 
the Economic Agreement of February 11, 1940—i. e., German and 
Soviet deliveries each to the value of 225 million reichsmarks—is to 
be carried out in accordance with the schedule laid down in the afore- 
said agreement. 

Argticte 4 


In conformity with article 3, the German and Soviet deliveries 
which are stipulated in articles 1 and 2 of this agreement are to be 
completed in quarterly installments according to the following 
schedule : 


Soviet deliveries German deliveries 
in millions of in millions of 


Quarterly installment reichsmarks reichsmarks 
From February 11toMay 11,1941 . 115 
From May 11 to Au 11, ‘1941 170 117 
From August 11 to ovember 1, 1941 87 143 
From November 1, 1941, to 
February 1, 1942 86. 142 

From February 1 to May 1, 1942 86 _ 142 

. From May 1 to August 1, 1942 86 86 


* Not printed (34/24255-57). 
* Not printed (34/24258-66). 
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The period from August 11, 1941, to November 1, 1941, is reckoned 
as a quarterly installment. 


ARTICLE 5 


If the ratio of quarterly German and Soviet deliveries stipulated 
in article 4 of this agreement is not attained, both parties will take 
measures to eliminate this faulty ratio at the earliest possible date. 
The Plenipotentiaries of both Governments named in article 10 of 
the Economic Agreement will meet at the latest within 15 days after 
the end of the corresponding quarterly period. 


ARTICLE 6 


Otherwise, the terms of the Economic Agreement of February 11, 
1940, as well as the Confidential Protocol and the exchange of letters 
which go along with it, remain in force in their full extent until 
August 1, 1942, so far as they are not changed by the above terms. 

The terms of the Economic Agreement of February 11, 1940, and 
of this agreement are also to be applied to orders and deliveries on 
the basis of this agreement whose fulfillment will possibly not have 
been completed by August 1, 1942. 


Articte 7 


This agreement shall become effective upon signature. 
_ Done in two original copies in the German and Russian languages 
respectively, both texts being equally authentic. 


Executed in Moscow, January 10,1941. 


For the Government With full power of the Government of the 
of the German Reich: Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
K. Scunvree A. L Mimoyan : 


No. 6338 
¥ 15/333-34 


German-Soviet Russian Secret Protocol 


The German Ambassador, Count von der Schulenburg, Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Government of the German Reich, on the one hand, 
and the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR, V. M. Molotov, Plenipotentiary of the Government of 
the USSR, on the other hand, have agreed upon the following: 

. 1. The Government of the German Reich renounces its claim to the 

strip of Lithuanian territory which is mentioned in the Secret Addi- 
tional Protocol of September 28, 1939,1 and which has been marked 
on the map attached to this Protocol ; 


2 See vol vin of this series, document No. 159. 
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2. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
prepared to compensate the Government of the German Reich for the 
territory mentioned in Point 1 of this Protocol by paying 7,500,000 
gold dollars or 31,500,000 reichsmarks to Germany. 

The amount of 31.5 million reichsmarks will be paid by the Govern- 
ment of the USSR in the following manner: one-eighth, that is, 
8,937,500 reichsmarks, in nonferrous metal deliveries within 3— 
months after the signing of this Protocol, the remaining seven-eighths, 
or 27,562,500 reichsmarks, in gold by deduction from the German gold 
payments which Germany is to make by February 11, 1941, in accord- 
ance with the correspondence exchanged between the Chairman of the 
German Economic Delegation, Dr. Schnurre, and the People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Trade of the USSR, M. A. I. Mikoyan, in connec- 
tion with the “Agreement of January 10, 1941, concerning reciprocal 
deliveries in the second treaty period on the basis of the Economic 
Agreement between the German Reich and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of February 11, 1940.” 2 

3. This Protocol has been executed in two originals in the German 
language and two originals in the Russian language and shall become 
effective immediately upon signature. 


Moscow, January 10, 1941. 
For the Government With full power of the 
of the German Reich: Government of the USSR: | 
ScHULENBURG — V. Motorov 
(SEAL) (SEAL) 


* Further details regarding the deliveries and payments in gold ‘were outlined 
in an exchange of notes on Jan. 10, 1941, between Mikoyan and Schnurre 
(2108/456083-84). 


No. 639 


136/74571-72 
The Chargé @Affaires in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
‘Telegram 
TOP SECRET Manprm, January 11, 1941. 
No. 104 of January 11 Received January 11—5:10 p. m. 
Make no copies. 
For Ambassador von Stohrer only (en route to Salzburg) + 
Minister Gamero del Castillo? informed Lazar? as follows: 


The struggle between Serrano Suiier and Franco for control of 
the government is still undecided, because Franco refuses to take the 





* Following Hitler’s decision of Jan. 9 that another attempt should be made 
to induce Spain to enter the war(see Editors’ Note, p. 1056), Stohrer evidently 
was recalled to receive instructions. 

P. Gamero del Castillo, Minister without Portfolio in the Cabinet con- 
stituted Oct. 21, 1940, 

Josef Hans Lazar, Press Attaché with rank of Counselor in the German 
Embassy in Spain. 
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step of forming a ministry consisting exclusively of friends of Ser- 
rano Suiier, which would in effect give Serrano Suiier direction of 
the government even if he were not formally made head of it. The 
reason for this unyielding stand, according to Franco, is his desire to 
bring together various political groups, which is possible only if the 
government is directly under him; under the leadership of Serrano 
Suiier it would be out of the question. The view of Serrano, of 
Gamero, and of their close followers is that Franco’s wish cannot be 
carried out and only means a loss of time; therefore an activist, 
homogeneous Serrano Suiier government should be formed as. soon 
as possible. Since Franco is not to be convinced by Serrano alone, 
German intervention with Franco would be of decisive importance. 
The German Ambassador himself should let it be known that Ger- 
many is interested in and desires a realization of the government 
formula of Serrano; this would be to the advantage of Germany © 
herself, because she could collaborate militarily only with an activist, 
homogeneous government group and would otherwise have to resort 
to ruthless intervention, which in any case would be prejudicial to 
German-Spanish relations. Gamero said that he would be willing 
to repeat his statements to the German Ambassador. 

It is the impression of Lazar, who was completely noncommittal, 
that they are seeking Germany’s help because they cannot seize power 
alone; after seizing power, however, they would probably be guided 
solely by their own political interests without any regard for German 
aid. 


H2eBERLEIN 
No. 640 
2108/456085-87 
Circular of Ambassador Ritter* 
: Telegram 
Maultex No. Beruin, January 11, 1941. 


e. o. Ha. Pol. V a 67/40. 


As is known from the press, a large new treaty complex with the 
Soviet Union has come into being. The treaty complex contains not 
only a new economic agreement for 1} years, but at the same time 
settles also all other questions pending between Germany and the 
Soviet Union? : 


1Thig telegram was addressed to all Embassies except Moscow, and all 
Legations. * 
7'The treaty complex comprised six instruments : 
_(1) The Economic Agreement, document No. 637. : 
(3 The Resettlement Agreement regarding Lithuania (34/24338-49), 
printed in Dokumente der Deutschen Politik (Berlin, 1944), vol. rx, pt. 2, 
pp. 703-717; additional protocol and annexes, not printed (34/24350-80). 
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In personal conversations with official and nonofficial persons, as 
well as in the press there, please give fullest emphasis at every op- 
portunity to the new treaty complex and exploit it in two directions. 

The first is its economic importance. The new agreement means 
the final collapse of the English blockade and the English attempt 
at an economic encirclement of Germany. Germany could hold out 
economically and from the standpoint of the war economy for an un- 
limited time even without Soviet deliveries. Without these de- 
liveries, however, Germany would, in the case of some raw materials 
and foods, probably have to manage rather closely. With these de- 
liveries, Germany has ample supplies to draw on. This applies es- 
pecially to the matter of bread grain, because, under the new economic 
agreement, the Soviet Union will deliver many times the amount of 
grain that was delivered under the first economic agreement of 
February 11, 1940. 

The malicious expectations which our enemies expressed upon con- 
clusion of the first economic agreement, that Soviet promises would 
exist only on paper, since the Soviet Union, because of lack of sup- 
plies and because of transportation difficulties, could not make de- 
liveries, even if she really wanted to, have meanwhile been refuted by - 
the facts. The Soviet Union has delivered everything that she prom- 
ised. In many fields she has delivered even more than had originally 
been agreed upon. In the organization of the huge shipments, the 
Soviet Union has performed in a really admirable manner. Now the 
trade and transportation channels are operating smoothly. When the 
new economic agreement is carried out, they will continue to function 
automatically. 

The second is the political importance. Our foes have in the past 
few weeks again let loose in the world rumors of alleged ill feeling and 
tensions between Germany and the Soviet Union. They have in- 
dulged in the hope that the attempts of the new English Foreign 
Minister, Eden, and those of the United States to ingratiate them- 
selves with the Soviet Union will result in blasting the political 





(3) The Resettlement Agreement regarding Latvia and Estonia 
(34/24297-306), printed in Dokumente der Deutschen Politik, vol. rx, pt. 
2, pp. 718-729; additional protocol and annexes, not printed (34/24307-37). 

(4) The Agreement on Compensation for Property Claims in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, not printed ( 9393/E665478-486). 

(5) The Boundary Agreement (104/112962-963), printed in Afonatshefte 
fur Auswdrtige Politik (February 1941), pp. 132-133 ; 

(6) The Secret Protocol regarding compensation for the strip of Lith- 
uanian territory, document No. 638. 


A summary of questions still remaining to be settled between Germany and 
the USSR was contained in telegram No. 133 of Jan. 20 from Schulenburg to 
the Foreign Ministry (2108/456092). Molotov had instructed Vyshinsky to take 
these mattera up with the German Embassy and they were currently under 
discussion. 
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friendship and economic collaboration between the Soviet Union and 
Germany. The Soviet Union and Germany have ignored such fool- 
ish attempts and proceeded to the order of the day. While England 
and the United States have thus far had no success in their efforts 
with the Soviet Union in any field, the Soviet Union is concluding 
with Germany the biggest economic treaty complex that has ever been 
concluded between two states. 

Rrrrer 


No. 641 


3941/E053888-90 


Lhe Director of the Economie Policy Department to the Legation 
in Rumania 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT BER.yy, January 11, 1941. 
SECRET Ha. Pol. 180 g. 
No. 53 


For your information. 
1. The Foreign Minister desires postponement until the second half 
* of March of the maritime Danube conference scheduled to reconvene 
on January 20, since it would probably reach a stalemate again im- 
mediately; this is to be avoided for political reasons. A German 
initiative in favor of postponement should not be in evidence, if pos- 
sible, so that we may be able to continue the role of mediator at the 
conference. In order that the foregoing intention may be carried out, 
We are envisaging a statement to be made orally to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by our Ambassador in Moscow of the following content: 


“The Rumanian Government has let the German Government know 
that, in view of the fact that it has unfortunately so far not been 
possible to conclude the maritime Danube conference in Bucharest in 
a satisfactory way, it intends as soon as possible to transmit a new 

roposal with a detailed justification to the other Powers participat- 
ing in the conference, as a basis for the further work of the confer- 
ence. In these circumstances the Rumanian Government suggests 
that it might be advisable to postpone to a later date the meeting of 
the maritime Danube conference, which was to have taken place in the 
last third of January and for which the delegates had considered 
January 20. 

“The German Government, too, is very much interested in helping 
the conference to proceed as smoothly as possible, when it convenes 
again. It therefore welcomes the Rumanian suggestion and would 
also like to suggest that the Soviet Government, through as detailed 
a written statement-of the Soviet position as possible, give the other 
conference Powers an opportunity to examine it in all particulars. 

“As regards the time when the maritime Danube conference is to 
reconvene, the German Government would like to point out that, in 
‘setting this date, account should be taken of the meeting of the ad- 
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visory committee for the fluvial Danube For the time being this 
meeting is planned for approximately February 20.” 
Close of the statement to the Soviet Government.’ 


2. Martius flew to Belgrade today in order to discuss the matter 
with Pella, the chairman of the Rumanian delegation, who is there 
and to suggest to him the procedure referred to above, so that we may 
take appropriate action in Moscow with the consent of the Rumanian 
Government. We do not assume that the Rumanian Government, 
with which Pella will probably get in contact, will have any objections 
to the procedure.* 

3. The foregoing is for your information in case you are approached 
in the matter; on the other hand, the matter is not to be pursued by 
us in Bucharest on our own initiative. — 

Wires 

* See document No. 621. . 

* Foreign Ministry telegram No. 64 of Jan. 13 instructed Schulenburg to com- 
municate this statement orally to Molotov (1447/365092-93). A further in- 
struction, transmitted in telegram No. 83 of Jan. 14, urged that the statement 
be communicated te the Soviet Government as soon as possible without, how- 
ever, making it appear too important; consequently, the statement should 
not be made to Molotov but “at the most” to Vyshinsky. The Soviet Govern- 
ment must be made to realize, however, that Germany was much interested in 
the adoption of the procedure proposed by Rumania. (1447/365091) 

Schulenburg reported in telegram No. 118 of Jan. 16 that he had carried 
out his instructions and that Vyshinsky had promised an early statement of the 
Soviet position (1447/365090). On Jan. 24 the Ambassador reported in telegram 
No. 172 that Vyshinsky had told him the Soviet Government agreed to the post- 
ponement of the maritime Danube conference and expected it to reconvene in 
the course of February (711/262128). For further developments in the question 
of the Danube, see vol. x11 of this series. 

*Wiehl recorded on Jan. 12 that Martius had reported from Bucharest by 


telephone at noon that Antonescu fully approved of the proposed procedure 
regarding the maritime Danube conference (3941/EH053887). 


No. 642 
8589 /E602798-801 
Fithrer’s Directive 
CHEFSACHE Fiiurer’s Heapquarrers, January 11,1941. 


The Fithrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
OKW/WFESt/Abt. L No. 44018/41 g. KK. Chefs 
By officer only . 
Drecrive No. 22 
CooreraTion or GeRMAN Forces In THE FicHTinG IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


The situation in the Mediterranean area, where England is com- 
mitting superior forces against our allies, requires German help on 
strategic, political, and psychological grounds. 
_ Tripolitania must be held, and the danger of a collapse of the 
Albanian front must be removed. Beyond this the army group 
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Cavallero should be enabled, in conjunction with the later operations 
of the Twelfth Army,' to go over to the offensive from Albania. 


I therefore order the following: 

. 1, The Commander in Chief of the Army is to fit out a blocking 
unit which will be suitable for rendering valuable service to our 
allies in the defense of Tripolitania, particularly against English 
armored divisions. The principles for its composition will be ordered 
separately. " 

The preparations are to be scheduled so that this unit can be trans- 
ferred to Tripoli immediately following the current transport of an 
Italian armored division and of a motorized division (starting approxi- 
mately February 20).? 

2. The X Air Corps will retain Sicily as a base of operations. Its 
most important mission consists in combatting the English naval 
forces and the English sea connection between the Western and 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Along with this the base is to be created, with the aid of inter- 
mediate landing fields in Tripolitania, for immediate support of 
Graziani’s army group by attacking the English unloading harbors 
and supply bases on the coast of western Egypt and Cyrenaica. 

The Italian Government was asked to declare a blockade zone 
between Sicily and the North African coast in order to lighten the task 
of the X Air Corps and to avoid incidents with neutral ships. 

- 8. German formations approximately in the strength of an army 
corps, including the 1st Mountain Division and armored forces, are 
to be selected and made ready for transfer to Albania. The transport 
of the 1st Mountain Division is to begin as soon as the agreement of 
Italy is received by the OKW.? Meanwhile reconnaissance is to be 
made and clarification is to be achieved with the Italian High Com- 
- mand in Albania to determine whether, and which, additional forces 
can be advantageously committed in Albania for an attack with an 
operational objective and, along with the Italian divisions, can be 
currently supplied. = 

. Themission of the German forces will be: 

a) At first to serve as support in Albania in the emergency that 
new crises should develop there ; 

6) Tohelp the Italian army group later on to go over to the offensive 
with the aim: 


to tear open the Greek defensive front at a point decisive for a 
far-reaching operation ; 


. ?fhe Twelfth Army was charged with carrying out Operation Marita. See 
document No. 511. 
* Cf, document No, 688. 
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_ to open the pass westward of Salonika from the rear and thereby 
to support the frontal attack by List’s Army.* 


4, The OKW will determine with the Italian Armed Forces Staff 
the guiding principles for the chain of command of the German troops 
to be employed in North Africa and Albania, and relating to the 
restrictions to be made regarding the commitment of these troops. 

5. The available and suitable German transport steamers in the 
Mediterranean, so far as they are not already employed in the convoy 
traffic with Tripoli, are to be counted on for transferring the forces 
to Albania. The transport group of Junker-52’s at Foggia is to 
be used for transporting personnel. 

Effort will be made to conclude the transfer of the mass of the 
German forces to Albania before the transport of the blocking unit. to 
Libya begins (see item 1) and the employment of the bulk of the 
German ships becomes necessary for it — - 

[Apotr Hrrrzr]® 


*i,e, the Twelfth Army. : ' 

‘In a supplementary order issued by the OKW on Jan. 20 (8589/E602805) 
code names were designated for the operations outlined in Fiihrer’s Directive 
No. 22. The operations in Tripoli were designated Sonnenblume (sunflower) ; 
those in Albania Alpenveiichen (cyclamen). 

* The signature has been verified by another microfilm of the document in the 
U.S. Naval Records and Library, T223C, PG32019. ; 


No. 643 
2226/475638 
Minute by an Official of the Economic Policy Department 


Beri, January 11, 1941. 
e. 0. Ha. Pol. Ifa 171. 
Subject : Supplying Belgium with Grain. _ | 

In a conversation with Minister Kiewitz the King of the Belgians 
has expressed himself as follows: 

By February 15, Belgium will no longer have any bread and will 
facea famine. Therefore hurried preliminary negotiations have been 
opened with Russia for the delivery of 300,000 tons of grain? which 
must be procured before the next harvest. It seemed, however, that 
Berlin did not want to hear of this transaction. The Russians de- 
manded gold or foreign exchange. Belgium’s gold reserve, which had 


*In telegram No. 780 of Dec. 12 from Brussels (4055/E065571), Bargen had re- 
ported that the Soviet Trade representative had offered to the Belgian Ministry 
of Economics the delivery of 300,000 tons of grain in return for finished products. 
Further documents on this subject are filmed on serial 4055. , 


461889—60——74 
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been in Dakar, had now been removed to the Reichsbank. Belgium 
needed the gold urgently, however, in order to ensure her food supply. 

Herr Kiewitz informed the Military Commander in Belgium ? of this 
conversation and at the same time sent a copy of the letter to him to 
the Presidential Chancellery. The latter forwarded Herr Kiewitz’s 
letter to Reich Minister Darré and Ministerialdirektor Gramsch.* © 

The Reich Ministry of Economics is now holding discussions on 
Belgium’s request, with the Reich Food Ministry participating. The 
negotiations are being conducted in the Reich Ministry of Economics 
by State Secretary Landfried and in his absence by Ministerialdirigent 
Schlotterer. I have not been able as yet to learn any details of the 
discussions in the Reich Ministry of Economics, since Herr Landfried 
has been-taken ill and it has not been possible to reach him.® 

Herewith submitted to the Director of the Economic Policy De- 
partment for preliminary information. 

SapaTH 


27See document No. 264 and footnote 3. Clodius recorded on Dec. 24 that the 
first shipment of Belgian gold amounting to 4.65 tons had arrived in Berlin and 
was being checked at the Reichsbank (141/126699). : 

* Gen. Alexander von Falkenhausen. 

* Of the Four Year Plan. 

* For the follow-up see document No. 653. 


No. 644 
839/281649 


The Head of the Foreign Intelligence Branch of the OKW to the 
Foreign Ministry 


TOP SECRET MILITARY Bern, January 11, 1941. 
No. 10/41 geh. Kdos. Chefs. Aus! III Org. 
By officer only 


Attention Ambassador Ritter. 
Copy of Abt. Landesverteidigung No, 44010/41 g.K.Chefs. -of 
January 10, 1941: Y . 


“The Fiihrer approved on January 9 the request of the Commander 
in Chief of the Army? to get in touch with Bulgaria in order to pre- 
pare quarters south of the Danube for the troops crossing first. 

“Supplement Abt. L: 

“1, The start of the Danube crossing is not to be expected before the 
end of January according to the new decision. 

“2, In the following period increasing cooperation with the Bul- 
garian General Staff al) be necessary.” 


B ae 
1 Field Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch. 
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No. 645 
221/149022-24 : 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 
MOST URGENT Panis, January 18, 1941.. 
No. 94 of January 12 Received January 13—1:25 a. m.* 
For the Foreign Minister. 


The Berlin representative of Ambassador Scapini? charged with 
looking after the French prisoners of war, Baron Benoist-Méchin, ar- 
rived in Paris today after a 3-day trip to Vichy, taken in accord with 
the Embassy. Benoist-Méchin had several conversations in Vichy 
with Marshal Pétain, Flandin, Darlan, and Huntziger, and attended 
a meeting of the directorate on January 10 by invitation of Pétain. 
After a second meeting, which Benoist-Méchin did not attend, Darlan 
gave him a note containing the results of the deliberations of the 
directorate with Marshal Pétain, and asked him to inform me of its 
substance. The note, written by Darlan in his own hand, contains the 
following five points: 


1. The French Government asks that we believe its assurance that 
it in no way had the intention to offend the Fiibrer personally. It re- 
grets that this impression has arisen. 

2. The announced publication of the change in the Cabinet will not 

take place at once,‘ although this is very upsetting for the business of 
government. 

8. The Marshal would like to know whether Laval’s return to the 
Government is the absolute prerequisite (condition dirimante) for the 
continuation of the policy of cooperation. 

4, If so, he is willing to discuss the modalities of Laval’s return. 

5. In this case could Admiral Darlan come to Paris in order to dis- 
cuss these modalities with the German Ambassador? Benoist-Méchin 
has not received any instructions concerning the modalities of Laval’s 
return, which are being considered in Vichy in this case. However, 
aisha A to information given to Benoist-Méchin, Darlan would 

resent the suggestion that Laval write Pétain a letter assuring the 

f{arshal of his loyalty. Thereupon Pétain would appoint Laval to the 
Cabinet as Minister of State and subsequently to the directorate. 
Darlan also informed Benoist-Méchin that Pétain was asking for Ger- 
man consent ee him to go to Versailles occasionally and to make 
the first trip after the reorganization of the Cabinet was completed. 
On the occasion of this first visit he would like to issue two proclama- 


* Marginal note: “Sent to the Special Train as No. 130 on Jan. 13, 1941, 1:50 
a.m.” 

* Georges Scapini, delegate of the French Government for prisoners of war. 

*Cf. Jean-Louis Aujol, Le Procés Benoist-Méchin (29 mat-6 juin 1947) : Compte 
rendu sténographique avec un- avant-propos et une lettre de Vinculpé a son 
défenseur (Paris, 1948), pp. 87-91. 

“See document No. 613 and footnote 2. 
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tions to the French people. In the one he would want to make a 
renewed avowal of the policy of Montoire, in the other he would formu- 
late the domestic policy of the reorganized Cabinet. It seems that the 
domestic political tendencies in occupied France which have arisen in 
opposition to the machinations of Vichy are causing the French Gov- 
ernment a good deal of concern, and the sharp tone of the Paris press 
which we have brought about has taken its effect. The Vichy Govern- 
ment would like to assign a representative for press matters to the 
German censor in Paris, and suggests that the Reich Government 
delegate a corresponding representative to the French Office of Cen- 
sorship in Vichy. Pétain, Flandin, Huntziger, and Darlan tried to 
refute to Benoist-Méchin the accusations made against the Vichy 
Government [as follows]: The directorate was constantly gaining in 
influence and the dangerous elements in the entourage of the Marshal 
and the Cabinet members who at heart opposed the cooperation with 
Germany were thus practically being eliminated. Darlan was plan- 
ning to combine the Ministries of Navy, Air, and Colonies directly in 
his hand in the new Cabinet, and to subordinate the Interior and 
Justice Ministries indirectly to himself. The negotiations with 
America had the purpose of supplying France with food and were not 
by any means intended to represent, a turn toward the English camp. 
Regarding Admiral Leahy, Marshal Pétain had expressed himself to 
the effect that he had had to receive him in a friendly way; however, 
he would have much preferred it if he had not come at all. Flandin 
had stated that he considered the British cause to be lost, but that he 
wanted to maintain good relations with the United States since per- 
haps some day France might be able to play the role of mediator be- 
tween the Reich and America. In the question of cooperation with 
Germany he attached principal importance to economic agreements. 
Pétain, Huntziger, and Darlan had expressed themselves with regard 
to the strategic situation in the Mediterranean; being military experts 
they were far from according too great a significance to the Italian 
failures. Huntziger had asserted that a German bomber squadron 
had landed in Bizerte by mistake and had been supplied there with 

asoline by the French military so as to continue the flight. England 
had protested and had let the French Government know that in case 
of a repetition the airport of Bizerte would be bombed. , 


Before his departure Benoist-Méchin had also had a lengthy con- 
versation with Boisson, the Governor of Dakar. Boisson considered 
French West Africa to be secure. De Gaulle had personally lost 
_ prestige in French Equatorial Africa; however, the local leaders of 
the insurrectionary movement persisted in their attitude. 

The statements which were made to Benoist-Méchin do not agree 
with the other news we have received with regard to the situation in 
French Africa and the relations of Vichy to the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. They indicate, however, that the French Government does not 


' "Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1941 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1959), vol. 1, pp. 90-99. 
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-wish to assume responsibility for a further strain on its relations with 
‘Germany. 
Please send instructions wiietiier I should let Darlan come to Paris® - 


ABETZ 


* Instructions not found. Darlan eventually went to Paris on Feb. 4. See vol. 
“x1I of this series. 


No. 646 
B13/B001326 


Memorandum by an pees ef the State Secretary’s Secretariat . 


Beau, J: anuary 13, 1941. 
Hiusat Steengracht informed me at 12:10 p. m., by direction of the 
Foreign Minister, that the Foreign Minister requested the State Sec- 
retary to tell the Italian Ambassador, Signor Alfieri, today or to- 
Inorrow morning the following: | 
_ The Foreign Minister has had to give up his original plan to come 
to Berlin at this time and it was therefore not possible for him to 
speak personally with Alfieri about the Italian-Russian complex of 
questions. Alfieri might therefore let Count Ciano know that we 
requested the Italians to deal with the matter in a dilatory way for- 
the time being until the meeting which is in view, since on this oc- 
casion one wanted to discuss the entire question." 
. oo 
*In a memorandum of Jan. 14 (B13/B8001327) Weizslicker recorded that he 
had that day carried out these instructions. Alfieri had indicated that Ciano 
did not want to put the Russians off any longer, but dropped the subject when 
Weizsicker said that nothing further could ae ." done until the meeting - 
of Ribbentrop and Ciano which was planned for Jan. 1 
- The Italian-Soviet negotiations were discussed at the Ribbentrop-Ciano con- 


versation of Jan. 19 (cf. Galeazzo Ciano, L’Europa verso la catastrofe, pp. 625- 
$28), but no German record of this conversation has been found, 


_ No. 647 


201/89148 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram . 
MOST URGENT Bucwarest, January 13, 1941—10:30 p. m. 
No. 52 of January 13 Received January 14—1:10 a. m. 
For the Foreign Minister. 


_ Horia Sima has declined to go along on the journey ? although Gen- 
eral Antonescu yesterday gave his approval in accordance with your 


* See document No. 681 
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wish He gives as his reason that. General Antonescu and he could 

not both be away from Rumania at the same time. In a conversation 

with me Sima intimated that he did not consider himself sufficiently 
prepared to appear before the Fihrer. 

Fasricrus: 

*No instruction expressing such a wish has been found. “According to a 

published account, based on information supplied by Fabricius, the invitation 


to Germany for both Antonescu and Sima was received on Jan. 12. See Andreas 
Hillgruber, Hitler, Kénig Carol und Marschall Antonescu, p. 118. 


No. 648 


585/242863-64 
Lhe Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Sorta, January 13, 1941—11: 00 p. m. 
SECRET Received January 14—6: 20 a. m. 


No. 14 of January 13 

The first conversations which I had after my return with the Foreign 
Minister and the Minister President today showed that the Bulgarian 
Government is at heart prepared to sign the Tripartite Pact quickly, 
although apprehensions about the military consequences that might 
befall (group missing) between the signing of the draft pact and the 
first German aid, (corrections requested from Sofia); furthermore, 
(clear text missing) Minister Draganoy summoned here for a 
conference. 

The Foreign Minister asked, and the Minister President later spoke 
in the same vein, that military discussions of the General Staffs take 
place as soon as possible. It seems expedient to both that these should 
take place, not in Bulgaria, nor in Bucharest, where indiscretions are 
unavoidable, but in Germany. Only in that case would secrecy be 
preserved. The Military Attaché? too, with whom I discussed the 
rapprochement with Bulgaria, considers a preliminary discussion-in 
Germany desirable, with himself and the Air Attaché? in attendance. 
The English Minister called on the Minister President after the latter’s 
return from his trip to Germany in a vain attempt to learn whether 
the Minister President had conducted political talks in Germany. 
Since Rendel stated in the meantime ® that if Bulgaria joined the Axis. 
Powers, 1) England would be forced to bombard Bulgarian cities and. 
installations in order to render them unusable for German troops. 
2) The Turks would attack Bulgaria with 100 percent certainty. 


3 Ool. Hans Bruckmann. 
? Lieutenant Colonel Schoenebeck. ; 
*'The beginning of this sentence was apparently garbled in transmission. 
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8) Perhaps the English Navy would also enter the Black Sea in order 
to bombard Varna and Burgas. When the Minister President won- 
dered what Russia would say to that, the Minister was silent.‘ 

The Bulgarians have still not entirely rid themselves of the fixed 
notion that the Turks would intervene, although the Minister Presi- 
dent and the Foreign Minister now admit that the German forces in 
Rumania would rob them of their desire for this. Both are inclined 
to take a more serious view of the English threat of air bombardment, 
principally for psychological reasons. Both insisted on the possibility 
that the signing of the Tripartite Pact might give the English a pre- 
text for bombing Sofia and other cities; as a result of the lack of anti- 
aircraft guns, the effects of this might be disastrous even in the case of 
very minor operations by the enemy, and the favorable sentiment that 
existed in Bulgaria at present would at once be changed into the oppo- 
site even before a German troop detachment had set foot on Bulgarian 
soil and before German antiaircraft artillery could be brought into 
action. As soon as the question was clarified as to what German pro- 

‘tection could be provided Bulgaria during this time, the hour for ad- 
herence to the Pact would have arrived. 
RicutTHoren 


“Cf. Sir George Rendel, The Sword and the Olive: Recollections of Diplomacy 
and the Foreign Service 19138-1954 (London, 1957), pp. 178-179. 


No. 649 
685/242853-60 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


StS. 33 Beruin, January 13, 1941. 

Today the Bulgarian Minister called on me, as announced, in order 
to put in an appearance before leaving for Sofia. In a speech lasting 
almost an hour and a half he gave me a well-prepared explanation of 
the military and political considerations which are influencing his 
Government at the moment, and which, in particular, are decisive for 
his Government’s accession to the Tripartite Pact. - 

The Minister began his explanation by describing the reaction of 
several other governments to the German troop movements toward 
the Balkans: 

Turkey had moved first. The Turkish Foreign Minister? had had 
repeated conversations with the Bulgarian Minister in Ankara.? 
Turkey had first tried to get a commitment from the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment not to permit any alien troops to enter Bulgarian soil. Fur- 





1 Stkrii Saracoglu. 
* Sava Kirov. 
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thermore, the Turkish Government had aimed at obtaining a promise 
from the Bulgarian Government that it did not have any designs on 
Greece. Sofia had rejected both. The Bulgarian Government could 
not enter into any agreements with the Turkish Government which 
involved third powers or their conduct; Bulgaria was at most willing 
to promise that both Governments (namely, the Turkish and the Bul- 
garian) would remain within the framework of their present relation- 
ship. What this meant was a kind of renewal or confirmation of the 
Bulgarian-Turkish treaty of friendship.* 

The Russian reaction to the latest development in the Balkans had 
been expressed on various occasions. Thus Riistii Aras* had told the 
Bulgarian Minister in London ® that Russia would assist Bulgaria or 
Turkey if German troops should enter or march through either coun- 
try against its will. The Russian Ambassador, Maisky, had ex- 
pressed himself in similar terms to the Bulgarian Minister in London. 
A few days ago the Russian Military Attaché in Sofia had told the 
War Ministry that if Bulgaria let German troops pass through her 
territory it would mean war between Russia and Bulgaria. Draganov 
added that it was rather doubtful, however, if the Military Attaché 
had spoken in this way on instruction of Moscow. 

Very recently the Turkish Minister in Sofia again displayed to the 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister an interest in the concentration of Ger- 
man troops in Rumania. The Foreign Minister supposedly turned 
away the Turk by telling him that he would have to inquire else- 
where than in Bulgaria about this affair. 

After the return of Minister President Filov from his trip to 
Germany, the British Government, through the British Minister 
in Sofia, made representations with him by stating the following: 
In case of a change in Bulgaria’s policy, the latter had to expect that, 
important Bulgarian points would be bombed by English planes, 
furthermore that the Turks would intervene, and finally that the 
English fleet would enter the Black Sea in order to shell Burgas and 
‘Varna. 

In Yugoslavia, too, confidence in Bulgarian policy did not exactly 
seem to have increased. Pro-English feeling had grown in Yugo- 
slavia with the recent Italian failures. As a small indication of the 
lack of confidence it had to be noted that the customary exchange of 
friendly greetings between the Bulgarian and Yugoslav military at 
the frontier, usual at New Year’s, had not taken place this time. 

After this general description of the international atmosphere, 
which had become worse for Bulgaria, the Minister turned to his 
real subject—namely, Bulgarian accession to the Tripartite Pact. 


* Concluded Oct. 25, 1925. 
‘Turkish Ambassador in Great Britain. 
5 Nicholas Momtchilov. 
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M. Draganov said that he was well aware that there was a certain ill- 
feeling in Berlin because this matter was being drawn out over such — 
along period. In fact, however, Bulgaria was already a member of 
the Axis and had even behaved like a silent ally as far as German 
military wishes were concerned. If in spite of this the Bulgarian 
Government had not yet joined the Tripartite Pact, there were various ~ 
reasons for it. At the moment when complications occurred, Bul- _ 
garia, would have to react to any military danger with lightning speed, 
and return a blow at once. As regards complications at the moment 
of Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite Pact, direct danger from Rus- 
sia was probably no longer to be expected: Indirectly, however, 
Russia would increase her subversive activity within the country, and 
furthermore, in the pattern of 1913, incite Turkey to take action 
against Bulgaria. In questions such as the present, one had to assume - 
the most unfavorable development. Since Bulgaria could not be one 
hundred percent prepared militarily in order to offer Turkey ade- 
quate resistance, she was simply dependent on German assistance 
which would have to arrive within 24 hours, Today Epa had 
not yet advanced that far. 

True, Minister President Filov had been told in Salzburg * that 
one did not count on active military assistance by his country; never- 
theless, in proper realization of the necessities, further active meas- 
ures had been taken to improve the Bulgarian Army technically by © 
deliveries of German war material. For the past week Bulgarian 
General Russev had been in Berlin in contact with General Thomas. 
However, during the conferences between Russev and the German 
firms involved in deliveries, it had developed that the latter were 
unable to fulfill entirely the promised terms of delivery, He, Draga- 
nov, did not want to go into the particulars of this matter; he only 
wanted to point to the necessity to press even more for acceleration 
of these deliveries of material. 

Draganov then turned to the necessity for purely pny con- 
versations between his country and us. 

In the first place, by way of a personal suggestion and keeping i in 
mind the British threat mentioned earlier, he requested that a German 
specialist for air defense should come to Bulgaria at once, travel 
through the country and discuss with the Bulgarian authorities the 
necessary defense measures. This specialist should then report about - 
these measures to Germany and see that they were carried out. Such 
a defense against air attacks, in Draganov’s opinion, might also be 
important for the planned German advance through his country. 

~ On special instruction of his Government the Minister then stated 
that General Staff conversations between the Bulgarian and the Ger- 


* See document No. 606. 
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man armed forces were necessary. He asked for our consent for two 
Bulgarian General Staff officers to come to Germany at once in order 
to make the necessary arrangements. 

The Minister then stated that certain preliminary political con- 
versations were just as necessary as such preparatory measures of 
military security. The accession to the Tripartite Pact was after all 
supposed to bring his country certain advantages. One ought to gain 
as much clarity as possible today concerning these advantages. His 
Government did not want to be pedantic. But in order to make 
easier its decision on acceding to the Tripartite Pact it was necessary, 
nevertheless, to define to some extent the Bulgarian territorial aims. 

At this point M. Draganov again went further afield in order to 
expand upon the Macedonian question. In so doing he was reasonable 
enough not to claim Salonika for his country, for instance, or to raise 
the Macedonian question as such. He had only a negative piece of ad- 
vice to advance—namely, that Yugoslavia not be awarded Salonika at 
this time. At the big final settlement Salonika might very well in 
certain circumstances fall to the Yugoslavs as a price for good con- 

duct. But if this were clearly stated as early as now, and if such 
- a promise became known in Sofia, then this would be an intolerable 
burden for any Bulgarian cabinet. Thus the problem of Salonika 
should be left open at this time with the reservation that it would be 
settled at the end of the war. 

- But it was possible and necessary at this time to speak about the 
question of Thrace. In this connection, the Bulgarian territorial 
claims in Thrace should be defined at least approximately. It would 
be sufficient if the Maritsa were fixed as the eastern border, and the 
Struma or the mountain ridge southwest of this river as the western 
border.” 

During his long speech I interrupted the Minister very little; at 
its close, however, I replied that he surely did not want now to take 
a step backwards again as against Filov’s visit. Filov had said he 
was contented with the Reich Foreign Minister’s statements and those 
of the Fiihrer himself. I could not explain to the Minister the ur- 
gency of Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite Pact more eloquently 
than had been done on that occasion. 

The Minister interjected here the remark that from the point of 
view of the Cabinet in Sofia these conversations of Filov’s had been 


‘In the files is a draft teletype message of Jan. 14 from Weizsiicker to Rib- 
bentrop referring to the territorial problem raised by the Bulgarian Minister 
in this conversation. In this connection the State Secretary recalled his memo-~- 
randum of Jan. 2 (document No. 594) and pointed out “that it would be ad- 
visable not to award to the Bulgarians immediately the glacis on Greek soil 
extending in front of the fortress of Edirne to the southwest. In certain cir- 
cumstances it may be possible that this territory will yet play an important 
part as a political gift given to the Turks.” (585/242862) 
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conducted too much on an abstract plane. More tangible data were 
simply necessary for the Cabinet. He, the Minister, wanted to see to 
it that the Cabinet made a decision now. 
Minister Draganov thus hopes to obtain the assurance that a Ger- 
man air force expert will come to Sofia in the near future, that the 
‘General Staffs will meet very soon to discuss the operational ques- 
tions, and that the two Governments will come to an agreement in 
broad outline on Bulgarian war aims with respect to Greece. The 
Minister wants to make the date of his departure for Sofia dependent 
on the answer which he will receive from me in this regard. He hopes 
to receive an answer ® soon enough to be able to leave here the eve- 
ning of Tuesday or Wednesday (January 14 or 15). 
Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister.® 
Wewsicxrr 


* See document No. 658. 

*A shorter memorandum of this conversation was dispatched earlier by 
Weizsicker while the document printed was sent by courier on the evening 
of Jan. 13 (585/242851-52). 


No. 650 


36/25959-54 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Staff 


_ Sazpure, January 18, 1941. 
ConFmENTIAL Report - 


At the latest meeting of Kobulov, the Russian Counselor of Em- 
bassy, with my GPU informant, Kobulov stated that it was necessary 
to work even more cautiously now because, since the explosion at the 
Anhalt railway station, the Gestapo was displaying much greater ac- 
tivity. Kobulov gave the GPU man practical hints for disguise. 

Kobulov was still insisting vehemently that the text of the Fiihrer’s 
speech to the young officers be obtained.t He also inquired again as 
to the whereabouts of the Latvian Minister, Kreewinsch, since he still 
had a score to settle with him.2/ The GPU man had, as a matter of 
fact, previously given him a wrong address. He said he was sorry 
and asked Kobulov if he could drive him there, for he would recog- 
nize the house again. For the first time, Kobulov let the informant 
drive him there. But the man did not find the house and gave the 
impression of being confused and abashed. 


: See document No. 581 and footnote 2. 
In a report of Dec. 19 (36/25947) Likus had noted that Kobulov wanted to 


know the address of Kreewinsch, since “he still had an account to settle with 
- this gentleman.” ; 
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On the trip Kobulov said to him: “You are a very capable young 
man. You may be sure that you will get an important position with 
us when the time comes.” In reply to a question from his companion 
as to when'‘the day would come, Kobulov replied that the entire trend. 
of developments was such that the Soviet Russians would one day 
play the leading role. Literally, “How it will come about, you will. 
yet see.” 

Kobulov was interested in an article in the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung of January 4, and its closing sentence to the effect that the 
German Wehrmacht was the pace setter for the future of the conti- 
nent. Kobulov stated that this wording betrayed a difference of 
opinion between the German military and German diplomacy, and he 
gave the GPU man instructions to find out how strong the alleged 
differences were, whether and which military men were opposed to Rib- 
bentrop’s policy and which German personages were opposed to 
collaboration with Russia. 

Kobulov got off at Savigny Platz. The informant has the impres- 
sion that there must be a secret office there in which Russian transla- 
tors are working. Finally Kobulov inquired once more as to the 
people who call on the actress, nae residing at Kurfiirstendamm 47.* 

L[rxus]}: 


® See document No. 581. 

Marginal note: “The Fiihrer desires that the actress, Eyck, and the house on 
Savigny Platz be most carefully watched. I told the Fiihrer that this was al- 
ready being done. 

“The Fiihrer further wishes—I linve already noted this on the’ last report— 
that all such reports be assembled in a special folder. Hewel.” 


No. 651 


174/136506 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Toxyo, January 14, 1941—12: 40 p. m. 
No. 49 of January14 Received January 14—10: 05 a. m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 6 of January 3? and your tele- 
gram No. 35 of January 6.7 

The Director of the Economic Department of the Foreign Ministry 
promised a statement of the Japanese position on German imports of 


‘This telegram announced the dispatch to Tokyo of a German rubber expert 
with instructions and authority to sign contracts (4684/E225061). 

*A typed notation added in the Foreign Ministry identified this telegram as 
Ha. Pol. 125 g., the file copy of which has the date Jan. 10 (4684/E225062). It 
‘was an instruction by Wiehl requesting a report regarding Japan's position 
toward a German proposal relating to rubber imports from Indochina. 
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raw materials from Indochina probably for this week; it will say that 
Germany should not make any independent arrangements directly 
with regions belonging to the Greater Asian sphere, but should nego- 
tiate only indirectly through Japan as middleman in the spirit of the 
Tripartite Pact. The Foreign Minister, to whom I expressed my 
astonishment at the statements of the Director of the Economic De- 
partment, informed me that he had held up the draft of the drafting 
officer. He wanted to see that we received an accommodating answer 
in the matter of rubber, without the basic question of German raw 
material imports from the Greater Asian sphere being raised. Mat- 
sumiya is familiar with telegram No. 1120 of December 14.* 
Orr 


* This instruction by Clodius (4684/E225059-60) referred to a recent German- 
French agreement according to which Germany and Japan were to receive 25,000 
tons of rubber out of Indochina’s estimated total production of 68,000 tons in - 
1941. Germany was now proposing that her own share should be 15,000 tons 
and Japan’s 10,000 tons, and that Japan should commit herself to transporting 

‘to ports on the East Asian Continent the amounts earmarked for Germany, 
France, and Hurope in general. 

In telegram No. 74 of Jan. 21 (174/136515-16), Weizsiicker informed the’ 
Embassy in Japan of a decision by Hitler that 80,000 tons of rubber must be 
obtained from Indochina within the shortest possible time and instructed Ott 
to take up with the Japanese Foreign Minister personally the matter of German | 
rubber imports from East Asia on the basis of the Tripartite Pact. Ott should 
specifically request Japanese aid in the shipment of 25,000 tons of rubber which 
Germany had bought in Indochina. 


No. 652 


61/47509-81 | 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


Fiih. 5, , January 16, 1941. 


Recorp or roe Conversation Between tae Fiurer anv toe Ruma- . 
NIAN Minister Present, GENERAL ANTONESCU, IN THE PRESENCE 
or THe Rercu Foreion Minister, Fierp Marswan Kerren, Mrnis- - 
TeRs Fasrictus AND vON Kiincrr, AND GenzraL JopL, AT THE 
OsrrsaLzperG, on January 14, 1941 : 


General Antonescu began the conversation by saying that he had 
come in order to clarify a few questions that had arisen since his last. 
visit to the Fithrer* Much had changed both in Rumania and in the 
neighboring countries since November, 

With regard to the political situation he had been able to tell the 
Fiihrer on the occasion of his Berlin visit, that the whole country was 
behind him, Meanwhile he had achieved substantial improvements 





* See document No. 381. 
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in the fields of government, finance, and economy. Thus in the past 
4 months, he had, for example, cut expenditures by 7 billion lei and 
had not increased taxes. He would use the money saved to develop the 
Rumanian economy. _ 

The Rumanian Army had been reorganized by him. In April it 
would be ready for mobilization and would then be equal to all situa- 
tions that might arise. 

Likewise, the food supplies on hand both for the people and for the 
Army would suffice until the new harvest. The administration, too, 
would be placed on an entirely new basis. 

Antonescu then spoke of the Legionnaire movement, which had lost. 
its real leaders in its long and heroic battle against the old regime. 
Since the change-over in Rumania, the Rumanian Government had 
given the Legionnaires complete freedom in regard to their organiza- 
tion and had merely advised them to pattern themselves after the 
National Socialist organizations. But the Guards had made the mis- 
take of shutting out the elite of the country, while admitting inferior 
elements of the population. Another mistake was their determination 
to carry into effect all their revolutionary ideals at once, despite the 
objections voiced by General Antonescu and discreetly also by the 
German Legation. Here, too, he (Antonescu) had always held up to 
the Legionnaires the German example of a revolution by stages, for 
wanting to realize all one’s ideals at once led not to constructive goals, 
but to destruction. ; 

The first mistake of the Legion, the admission of inferior elements 
to its ranks, had resulted in an infiltration of Communists into the 
Legionnaire organization. This was in accordance with the new Bol- 
shevist method of penetrating other countries. Communist parties 
were no longer being established and Communists were entering the 
existing successful political organizations of the country in large 
numbers. 

The second mistake made by the Legionnaires, that of wanting to 
realize their revolutionary ideals at one stroke, had had the effect_of 
creating confusion in public administration wherever the Government 
had permitted the Iron Guards to cooperate. This applied especially 
to the Ministries of Public Order and Economy. 

Asa result of these two fundamental mistakes, public opinion, which 
had been overwhelmingly behind the Legionnaire movement, had with- 
drawn from it completely. He (Antonescu) had long been trying to 
lead the Legionnaires back to the right path. He was backed by the 
great majority of the Rumanian people, from the peasants to the or- 
ganized professions of the judiciary, the Army, the civil engineers, 
and the university professors. These groups had often advised him 
to set up a new government and regime. This, however, was not his 
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intention at all. He wished to retain the Legionnaire regime. He 
had to reorganize it, however, in order to be able to govern with it. 
He had also received the advice to form a military government. 
That, too, he had rejected and termed unnecessary, for a purely mili- 
tary government was, in his opinion, the last card that a country could 
lay. 

: Until now he had tried persuasion with the present leaders of the 
Legion. Speed was imperative, however, in remedying the abuses, and 
he therefore intended to press for speedy reorganization of the Legion. 
There was no need to fight the latter, for many in its ranks realized 
that they were on the wrong track. : 

In order to attain his goal and enable the government to preserve" 
its absolute freedom of action, there must be first of all a clear-cut 
division between Government and Legion. Moreover, as said before, 
a complete reorganization of the Legion was necessary. To achieve 
this goal, it was necessary to establish contact between the Legion 
and the National Socialist party at every possible opportunity. It 
was absolutely essential, however, that these relations should be 
conducted through him (General Antonescu) only. 

He could state, in conclusion, that he himself would take charge a 
organizing the Legion, since it had become apparent in the past 4 
months that the latter was incapable of doing this by its own efforts. 
The men whom he had wanted to make leaders of the Legion and 
to whom he had entrusted the task of reorganization, had shown certain 

weaknesses. 

If his wishes with regard to the divisions between the Government 
and the Legionnaire party and with regard to the reorganization of 
this party by him personally should be fulfilled, he could guarantee 
that Rumania would in a very short time become a country capable 
not only of raising its economic production, but also of playing a role 
in international politics, 

If these two desires could not be realized, he would still carry 
through the task, assigned to him by history, of saving his country and 
restoring it again, because he had received that mandate directly 
from the people, the great majority of whom stood behind him and 
relied on him. In that case, to be sure, he would have to carry out 
his task by expending a large portion of his energy on internal politi- 
cal disputes. It was his duty, however, to save his country, and 
he would do so with the Legion, without the Legion, or even against 
the Legion. He was convinced, however, that it would never be 
necessary to carry out this task in opposition to the Legion. 

The Fuhrer replied that one could approach Antonescu’s statements 
under two aspects: the general historical one, based on the experience 
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of several millennia, and the momentary concrete one, inherent i in the 
present situation. 

From the historical point of view, it could be said on the basis of a 
very wide experience that every regime must be founded in the people. 
History showed that where this foundation was lacking and the regime 
relied only on force, it did not, at the very best, outlast the life of the 
outstanding individual by whom it was established. Dangerous ten- 
sions developed immediately on the death of its founder. This, how- 
ever, was a matter that could never be dealt with theoretically, but 
only in practical terms. 

With regard to the second aspect, which was related to the concrete 
situation of the moment, he had always held that specific organiza- 
tions with an ideological basis were never equally suited to all coun- 
tries and peoples. German-Rumanian cooperation was therefore not 
contingent upon the existence of a Rumanian organization identical 
with or adapted to the National Socialist party. If that were the 
prerequisite, cooperation between Germany and other countries would 
be completely impossible in many instances. If General Antonescu 
anticipated a favorable result from the severance of relations between 
the National Socialist party and the Legionnaire movement, that 
would not be a sacrifice for Germany. The Reich would, of course, 
be guided entirely by Rumanian wishes and had no intention whatever 
to interfere in Rumania’s internal affairs. 

The difficulties with the Legionnaires had iui been mentioned 
by General Antonescu himself when he referred to the losses of leaders 
during the militant period. The National Socialist party, by the 
way, had always used its relations with the Legionnaire movement 
to point out to the leaders of the Legion the historical fact that General 

Antonescu was the savior of their country and that they must draw 
the necessary conclusions from that. The Germans had all along 
tried to make it clear to them how important it was that they should 

- cooperate with the leadership of the state in absolute loyalty. 

On the other questions brought up by Antonescu, he (the Fiihrer) 
could not take any position because it was impossible to have the 
proper perspective of these matters from Germany. Whether a syn- 
- thesis between Antonescu and the Legionnaire movement would 
produce a solution, he could not say. Failing to achieve the synthesis, 
however, Rumania would be heading for new crises, since the 
former regime, which was now in the opposition, and the Communists 
would take heart again, and the Legionnaires, for their part, would 
also be discontented, so that much energy would be wasted in settling 
conflicts within the country. ‘These were things, however, that every 
people had to decide for itself, and in which one could not meddle 
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from the outside. Force of personality was what decided such matters. 

Summing up, the Fiihrer stated that he could not express an opinion 
on a domestic political settlement with respect to the form of the 
Rumanian Government; however, the relations between the National 
Socialist party and the Legionnaires had thus far always been em- 
ployed only to influence the Legionnaires in accordance with Anto- 
nescu’s statements. If these relations had failed to produce the desired 
results and had led, on the contrary, to a stiffening of the attitude 
of the Legionnaires, they would naturally have to, be discontinued. 
Germany attached importance solely to the official relations with 
General Antonescu. The relations with the ae Perky were less important 
to Germany. 

Antonescu replied that he viewed matters in exactly the same way 
as the Fiihrer had just presented them. Nor had he asked for a break 
in relations between the National Socialist party and the Legionnaire 
movement, but, on the contrary, took the position that these re- 
lations had to be made even closer, in order to enable the Legion to 
profit by the experience of the National Socialist party. He simply — 
attached importance to having these relations conducted through him 
(Antonescu) alone. 

He was also in accord with the Fuhrer regarding the value and the 
durability of a regime. He would remind the Fuhrer, however, that 
when he undertook the task of Rumania’s rehabilitation after a mili- 
tary career of 45 years, without the help of any party, but with the 
approval of the great majority of the Rumanian people, he had relied 

solely on his own moral strength. Since seizing power, he had not 
lost, prestige either with the Army or the people or the professional 
organizations. The opposite indeed was the case. They continued to 
depend on him and he, without being immodest, could therefore call 
himself the only person in Rumania who was equal to all situations. — 

The Fiihrer remarked at this point that he, too, was fully convinced 
of this. . 

Antonescu then stated that Rumania’s internal difficulties of the 
past few months had prompted him to offer Horia Sima the leadership 
of the government and the country on four or five occasions. He had 
told him that he (Antonescu) could govern the country only by his 
own methods, but that he was prepared to yield his place to him. 
Horia Sima had declined this offer, however, and stated that he was 
not in a position to assume the responsibility. 

In reply to a question by the Fiihrer, Antonescu stated that Horia 
Sima was by profession a secondary school teacher and that he was 
35 years of age. Following this, he passed on to foreign affairs. 


461889—60——_75 
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With regard to Bulgaria he stated that all difficulties had been 
overcome and that implementation of the treaty of Craiova? was pro- 
ceeding in normal fashion. 

Relations with Yugoslavia were correct but cool, particularly since 
Rumania’s accession to the Tripartite Pact and the admission of 
German troops to the country. Yugoslavia’s distrust went so far that 
Yugoslav troops had been concentrated on the Rumanian border. 

Relations with Russia were rather bad. It had been impossible to 
date to draw a final boundary line. The boundary demarcation com- 
mission had not been able to convene for 2 months because the Rus- 
sians had dissolved their delegation. At the border itself there was 
constant unrest ; agents were continually being sent into Rumania and 
Russia made matters of state out of the smallest incidents. Thus, for 
example, she had rejected resumption of economic relations for a very 
trivial reason. The most serious problem, however, was the question 
of the Danube delta, which Russia wanted to take over for herself. 
Indeed, she had large numbers of troops concentrated there now, as 
could be seen from the map which he could show to the Fiihrer after- 
wards. Involved were seven army corps and five armored divisions 
with a corresponding number of planes, together with preparations 
for river crossings. 

As regards Hungary, political questions remained open. No 
progress had been made in the relations with that country since he 
had been in Berlin last October [Vovember]. Only 10 days ago he 
had proposed resumption of the discussions, but there had been no 
answer. The situation caused difficulties in Rumania because the 
‘people expelled from the part of Transylvania that had fallen to 
Hungary had expected that they would be able to return to their 
homes again as a result of Antonescu’s visit to Berlin. He (Anto- 
nescu) would ask the Fithrer in these circumstances to do whatever 
was in his power so that relations between Rumania and Hungary 
could be developed on the basis proposed at the time in Berlin. 

Rumania maintained very correct relations with the United States. 
Antonescw’s impression from numerous conversations with the Ameri- 
can Minister in Bucharest * was that the United States would be very 
glad if she could find a basis for an understanding in the general con- 
flict and that her attitude was rather anti-Russian. . 

Relations with Great Britain were all but broken off. Recently 
the English Minister‘ had told him (Antonescu) in Bucharest that 
if German troops crossed the Danube, there was a possibility that the 
British Air Force would attack the Rumanian oilregions. Antonescu 


2 See document No. 29, footnote 2. 
* Franklin M. Gunther. 
‘Rex W. A. Leeper. 
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added some observations about the particularly exposed position of 
Constanta and the petroleum stock stored there for Germany. He 
then emphasized that Rumania, for her part, was prepared to use 
every means at her command, including the assistance of her Army, to 
help the Axis Powers bring the present conflict to a speedy and vic- | 
torious conclusion. He had already made the same statement on the 
occasion of his last visit to Berlin. In contrast to the situation at that 
time, the conflict was now approaching the borders of Rumania, while, 
on the other hand, Russia’s attitude was obscure, to say the least. For 
these reasons it was necessary for him to organize the Army more 
rapidly so that it would be ready in an emergency. He could make 
available for the common cause 30 divisions of well-equipped soldiers 
of good fighting caliber. 

Being equally convinced of the necessity of preventing the English 
from gaining a foothold in the Balkan Peninsula and of enabling 
the Italians to hold their position, he had immediately given his con- 
sent when Germany wanted to send troops to Rumania. He had to 
call attention, however, to Rumania’s difficult supply situation and to 
ask that arrangements be made for supplying the troops es 
Germany. 

The Fihrer replied that he had had an investigation made of fh 
cases in question and had found that the demands for food were due 
to an unusual situation resulting from shipping delays of 4 or 5 days 
on two occasions. These delays were caused by the snowfalls of the 
past few days. In principle, the plans absolutely provided that troops 
would not draw supplies from Rumania. In any case, the soldiers 
had nothing in their hands to make purchases with, either in Ru- 
mania or in Bulgaria. 

In the further course of the conversation, Antonescu stated that 
he had brought with him exact data on the composition of the Army, 
production, and the economy, as well as on social conditions in Ru- 
mania, which he would submit to the Fiihrer, and he finally handed 
him also an aide-mémoire which he said contained his statements in 
condensed form. 

Referring to the foreign policy part of antchaseate s statements, the 
Fiihrer replied that he had been very happy about the Rumanian- 
Bulgarian accord. In view of the state of mind that still prevailed 
in Yugoslavia, it was not surprising to him that Rumanian-Yugoslav 
relations were correct and cool, although there were elements even 
there that saw things differently. 

With regard to Hungary, Germany was in a peculiar position. In 
order to save the Balkans for Europe, which was naturally also in 


* See document No. 661, enclosure. 
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the interest of Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, Germany was 
assembling a large ‘Army. England would act quite differently and 
calmly leave the whole Balkans to the Russians. The Army that had 
been mustered to save the Balkans was far from its home country 
and Germany was therefore dependent on the voluntary consent of 
the countries in which the Army was assembled, as well as that of 
the countries through which it had to be transported. Antonescu 
should just put himself in Germany’s position. She was so greatly 
dependent on the consent of these countries that it was impossible for 
her to exert any pressure upon Hungary. Nor was the German minor- 
ity in Hungary faring very well; but it was an achievement that it 
had been possible to make Hungary understand that facilitating the 
transit of the German troops was also in her own interest. These 
circumstances accounted for the somewhat dilatory manner in which 
the suggestions made at the time for the settlement of the Hungarian- 
Rumanian disputes were put into effect. 

-In so far as Russia was concerned, Molotov had on the occasion of 
his visit to Berlin immediately raised the question of the meaning 
of the German-Italian guarantee and had tried to find out whether 
this guarantee was valid also in the case of a Rumanian-Russian con- 
flict. Russia had, moreover, expressed the intention of giving Bul- 
garia a guarantee and to station troops there.* It was evident from 
this that Russian ambitions were not satisfied, and this fact had to 
be taken into account. On the other hand, he would repeat to An- 
tonescu the assurance that the German signature under the declara- 
tion of guarantee was an absolutely binding obligation for the Reich 
and would, if necessary, be honored not only at the Russo-Rumanian 
border, but also at other borders. He (the Fiihrer) was therefore 
grateful that Antonescu had reorganized the Army so quickly. Ger- 
many did not demand that this Army be used to further German 
interests, but if Germany should have to take a strong position for 
Rumania’s sake, she would of course be glad to find the Rumanian 
Army at her side. He stressed, however, that Germany was facing 
any conceivable coalition with complete calm and with a feeling of 
absolute superiority. 

At this point the conversation was interrupted and the Fuhrer 
took tea with Antonescu and the other members of his staff. An- 
tonescu turned the conversation once more to the domestic political 
situation in Rumania and expressed his disappointment with Horia 
Sima. 

The Fiihrer stated that, in his opinion, it was impossible to govern 
in Rumania against the Iron Guard: In the long run, however, it 
would be necessary for Antonescu to become also the leader of the 


* See documents Nos. 378, 391, and 415. 
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Iron Guard, and it would be best if this wish were presented to An- 
tonescu from the ranks of the Iron Guard itself. However that might 
be, he (the Fiihrer) was convinced that Antonescu was the only man. 
capable of guiding the destinies of Rumania. 

After tea, the conversation about the internal political situation 
in Rumania was continued along the foregoing lines. Special em- 
phasis was placed on the role that Minister von Killinger’ was play- 
ing as [he was] one of the oldest comrades-in-arms of the Fiihrer 
and a good judge of the difficulties facing a party taking over the 
government of a country after a revolution. 

. Sau 


' See document No, 513. 


No. 653. 
4055/H065578-79 
Memorandum by the Diretior of the Economie Policy Department 


Beri, J anuary 14, 1941. 
Dir. Ha. Pol. No. 2. 

Today a Belgian delegation, including among others the secretaries 
general of the Ministries of Economics and Agriculture as well as 
the head of the Belgian Winter Relief (the former Belgian Minister 
of Economics, Reymans) and the president of the Belgian Red Cross, 
arrived in Berlin for the purpose, first of all, of negotiating with us 
about imports of grain from Germany and powibly also from Russia. 
Our interest, too, requires that Belgium be supplied with grain, since 
we have placed large armament orders in Belgium; filling them would _ 
be jeopardized if the Belgian workers should have insufficient food. 

Belgium’s grain requirements until the next harvest amount to 
250,000 to 800,000 tons. The Reichsmarschall has approved giving 
Belgium up to 240,000 tons of grain from German supplies, if neces- ' 
sary. 

This grant affects the interests of the Foreign Ministry, since other 
countries, too, e. g., Spain, have made urgent requests for grain, which 
it may perhaps be necessary for political reasons to satisfy but which 
cannot be met if considerable quantities should be delivered to 
Belgium. 

Care has been taken that the Belgians will not receive any promise 
of German deliveries without the prior approval of the Foreign 
Minister. 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary with the request for instructions. 


2 Not found. 
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I intend to tell the Belgians first of all to negotiate with Moscow; 
in this connection it will have to be made certain that any Russian 
grain deliveries to Belgium will not be at the expense of our grain 
imports from Russia. In case earlier deliveries of German grain to 
Belgium should be found absolutely necessary for reasons of arma- 
ment production, they would have to be on a considerably smaller 
scale than that approved by the Reichsmarchall. I would approve 
such deliveries only after receiving renewed instructions. 

Wren 


*In a memorandum of J'an. 16, Sabath recorded the discussions held with 
the Belgian delegation by State Secretary Backe of the Reich Ministry of Food, 
General Hanneken of the Reich Ministry of Economics, and by Ministerialdirek- 
tor Gramsch of the Four Year Plan (1085/317249-50). There is also a memo- 
randum of Jan. 25 by Sabath about a conference dealing with the Belgian- 
Russian grain transaction held at the Foreign Ministry and in which a member 
of the Belgian delegation also participated (1085/317243-44). See, further, vol. 
xu of this series. 


No. 654 


1002/306238 5 
1002/306240-44 


Minister Hemmen to Ministerialdirektor Wiehl 


Wrespaven, January 14, 1941. 
Dear Wiext: I am sending you enclosed for your confidential 
information a copy of the letter I sent the Foreign Minister yester- 
day regarding the personal communication from General Huntziger 
to me. This letter was taken to Salzburg yesterday evening by spe- 
cial courier. I received a telephone call from Assessor Ritzert? in 
Salzburg to the effect that the letter was submitted to the Foreign 
Minister today, but that he had to go to Berchtesgaden in the after- 
noon to see the Fiihrer and would probably give me an answer to- 
morrow. Herr Ritzert was asked to stay in Salzburg until tomorrow. 
I will wait for this answer here and will telephone you tomorrow 
to let you know the further developments. - 
Heil Hitler! 
Yours, etc. HemMen 


[Enclosure] 
PERSONAL January 13, 1941. 


Dear Heer Retcu Minister: The Chairman of the French delega- 
tion, M. de Boisanger, informed me of the following yesterday eve- 
ning after his return from Vichy: 


* Heinz Ritzert, an official on the Special Commission for Economie Questions 
with the German Armistice Commission. 
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General Huntziger, referring to our good personal relations and our 
cooperation, always based on mutual trust, had instructed him to tell 
me that he had wished to speak to me in person. Since, however, this 
was impossible given the present closing [of the line of demarcation] * 
(it is known that General Huntziger refused to ask that an exception 
be made for him on the occasion of the funeral of his father-in-law), 
he was making use of de Boisanger’s good offices to make the following 
very personal communication to me, with the request that I pass it on 
likewise personally to the Reich Foreign Minister; for he was very 
anxious that the Foreign Minister should have a correct understand- 
ing of the present situation in Vichy: 

He, Huntziger, did not believe that the difficulties between the 
Marshal and Laval could ever again be overcome. Pétain had lost all 
faith in Laval and could not bring himself to appoint him again. 
Huntziger did not therefore believe that it would be in the German 
and French interest * to force the situation. 

He, Huntziger, wished to enlist our confidence in him in assuring us 
that he would continue to cooperate exactly as in the past. This was 
likewise the case with Darlan and Flandin. Therefore, the present 
Government was not opposed to further cooperation; rather, all three 
would work for continued cooperation between the two Governments 
as in the past. 

Huntziger was therefore sorry that the conversations had been 
broken off politically and that practically relations did not exist any 
longer. Huntziger was making use of my good offices so that the 
Foreign Minister would learn about the actual situation in Vichy 
through these personal channels, and he asked for the forwarding of 


his urgent request that the discussions to clarify the situation be re- 
sumed in the near future. 


Boisanger himself told me also the following: 

The démarche which General Doyen made with General von Stiilp- 
nagel on January 6 of this year ‘ had been drawn up by Huntziger as 
Chairman of the Commission for Armistice matters in Vichy; subse- 
quently, Flandin too had explicitly agreed to it. It had originally 
been intended as a parallel action for informing the two German 
chairmen in Wiesbaden, in order to state to the Armistice Commis- 
sion too that there was to be no change in the desire for cooperation in 
connection with the work of the Armistice Commission, in spite of 
the present political difficulties in Vichy, especially the removal of 
ee which had been decided exclusively for reasons of domestic 
policy. 


* See document No. 530. 

* The following phrase is in French in the original. 
“See document No, 609 and footnote 2, 

"i.e, Stiilpnagel and Hemmen. 
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Owing to my absence from Wiesbaden he (de Boisanger) had not 
been able to make the démarche with me at the same time. Personally, 
however, he wanted to add for the sake of explanation: 


1. That Doyen had not been instructed to undertake it [the dé- 
marche] with the German Government in the name of the French 
Government, even though two Ministers had participated in it; — 

2. That the coincidence in time of Laval’s dismissal with the re- 
turn of the mortal remains of the Duke of Reichstadt was to be at- 
tributed to ineptitude on the part of the French (on the part of the 
Marshal himself, he hinted discreetly), but that actually there was 
no causal connection between the two actions. 


While carrying out this mission, Herr Reich Minister, which is in 
the political sphere, where I have no responsibility—because General 
Huntziger appealed to our good personal relations—I would like to 
take the liberty of pointing to the opportunities for reviving the 
work of my delegation that might arise from this appeal to me by 
Huntziger. 2 

As you know, all efforts of the two Commissions here to relax the 
line of demarcation and instead to institute German commissioners 
and controls at the outer borders of France met with failure in the 
week before Christmas, owing to the resistance of the military circles 
in Vichy. Likewise the efforts to bring the French airplane industry 
of the unoccupied area under our control (order of the Reichs- 
marschall) 7 came to a standstill. Moreover, the negotiations regard- 
ing the delivery of colonial products and regarding the extensive 
cession of French shares in petroleum and mining enterprises in the 
Balkans and North Africa are being handled in a dilatory manner un- 
der the influence of the political circles. Finally, the French have be- 
gun. with the removal of the Belgian gold,° to be sure, but there still 
remains the transports of the remaining 200 tons—500 million reichs- 
marks—from the interior of Africa to Marseilles; and I am especially 
anxious to obtain renewed confirmation now, after Laval’s departure, 
of the promise he gave me previously in the presence of General 
Huntziger and Minister of Finance Bouthillier, to the effect that after 
the Belgian gold the French gold (800 tons—2 billion reichsmarks) 


“See document No. 574. . 

7A memorandum of Dec. 19 by Wiehl summarizing reports by Hemmen and 
statements by Stiilpnagel with respect to the difficulties in German-French eco- 
nomic negotiations contains this passage: “General Stiilpnagel stated, more- 
over, that he had received a teletype from the Reichsmarschall urgently re- 

- questing that the 60 percent French Government participation in those aircraft 

plants which are to fill armament orders for us in unoccupied France be trans- 
ferred to the German Government at once, since otherwise these orders could 
not be executed with the necessary speed.” (368/207447-49) 

* See document No. 264 and footnote 3. 
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will also be brought back from Africa to the vaults of the Bank of 
France in the mother country.® 

If, Herr Reich Minister, you should now in connection with the 
desire expressed by Huntziger himself authorize me to get in touch 
with General Huntziger, possibly in Paris, then the latter would 
have an opportunity to give proof of his own willingness and that of 
the two Ministers, Darlan and Flandin, i.e., the proposed directorate, 
to cooperate actively with us in the manner envisaged by us. 

_AJl the questions enumerated are of the greatest importance, some 
of- them of fundamental importance for the development of future 
German-French relations. Perhaps a really generous solution of all 
these questions might also form a bridge toward the solution of the 
present political conflicts. : 

I see that the hopes which I place i in such a conversation with 
Huntziger are not entirely unfounded from the fact that yesterday 
evening—and certainly not without prior consultation with Hunt- 
ziger—de Boisanger informed me that he was willing, in the matter 
of occupation costs, to acknowledge officially the necessity of transfer, 
i.e, payment in gold or foreign exchange assets, of a part of the oc- 
cupation costs, namely the so-called external occupation costs, al- 
though there should be simultaneously a reduction in the installments. 
This would be a step of decisive importance which I have long been 
striving for, and which opens up for us far-reaching possibilities in’ 
return for which a reduction of the occupation costs would be well 
worthwhile. 

Therefore, Herr Reich Minister, I would consider a conversation 
with General Huntziger at the present time an extraordinarily favor- 
able opportunity for advancing the work of my delegation in the 
most important matters, without our having to deviate from our 
over-all line of policy toward France; perhaps even, it would not be 
without a favorable effect on this policy. 

Lrespectfully request your decision. 

Permit me, Herr Reich Minister, to express my sincere sympathy in 
regard to your personal loss," and at the same time to add the assur- 
ance of my faithful and loyal cooperation in the great tasks of the new 
year which rest in your hands. 

Heil Hitler! 
Yours, etc. Hemaren 
: Minister 
* See document No. 264. 
*Noreply found. See, however, document No. 689. 


* Apparently a reference to the ‘death of the Foreign Minister's father, Richard 
Ribbentrop, on Jan. 1, 1941. 
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No. 655 
359/204219-20 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
SECRET Moscow, January 14, 1941. 
A135 


Pourrtcan Rerorr 


Subject: Tass communiqué concerning rumors of an alleged move of 
German troops into Bulgaria. 


With reference to my telegram No. 80 of January 13 

The Tass communiqué published in Jzvestia and Pravda of January 
18, concerning rumors of an alleged entry of German troops into Bul- 
garia, has created a considerable sensation in diplomatic circles here. 
_ This kind of communiqué, which the Soviet Government has for 
some one and a half years made a peculiar auxiliary instrument of its 
foreign policy, is not to my knowledge used in this form in other 
countries. The Soviet Government uses it mostly for certain nega- 
tive statements or to announce an interest of some kind. The word- 
ing of these communiqués is something unusually sharp, and in the 
case of some of them, experts on conditions here suspect the hand of 
Stalin. They are calculated to have an effect on the foreign govern- 
ments and undoubtedly just as much on the Soviet and non-Soviet 
public. This point of view presumably explains the clarity of their 
wording, which leaves nothing to be desired and which goes far 
beyond what one is accustomed to finding in official communiqués. 
When the first communiqués of this kind were published a year and a 
half ago, they were a political sensation of the first order. I should 
like, for example, to call to mind the communiqués that were published 
at the time the Anglo-French delegation was here.2 Meanwhile, 


+7his telegram transmitted the Tass communiqué of Jan. 13 which is the sub- 
ject of the document printed (585/242849-50). The English text of this com- 
tauniqué, as published in Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, selected and 
edited by Jane Degras (London, 1953), vol. m1, p. 482, is as follows: 

‘Referring to certain Bulgarian circles as the source of information, the 
foreign press is circulating a report that a certain number of German troops have 
already been dispatched to Bulgaria, that the dispatch of German troops 
to Bulgaria is continuing with the knowledge and consent of the USSR, and that 
the USSR replied to an inquiry of the Bulgarian Government concerning the 
passage of German troops to Bulgaria by giving its consent. 

“Tass is authorized to state that: 

1, If German troops really are present in Bulgaria and if the further dispatch 
of German troops to Bulgaria really is taking place, then all this occurred and 
is occurring without the knowledge or consent of the USSR, since the German 
side never raised with the USSR the question of the presence in or dispatch of 
German troops to Bulgaria. 

“2. In particular, the Bulgarian Government never approached the USSR with 
an inquiry regarding the passage of German troops to Bulgaria and consequently 
could not have received any reply from the USSR.” 

7 See vol. v1 of this series, document No. 764 
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through frequent repetition, the communiqués have lost something of 
their sensational character. . 

Since one is in general used to seeing such exceedingly sharp and 
distinct positions being taken, the present communiqué has evoked 
strong comment particularly in the diplomatic corps here, for it was 
generally noted that any stand against Germany or Bulgaria was 
avoided. Nor is there any kind of commitment for the future, that 
is, in the event that German troops should enter Bulgaria. 

The fact that no position whatever is taken has been noted particu- 
Jarly in circles of the Bulgarian Legation. Another very good author- 
ity on the Soviet press, in talking with a member of the Embassy, even 
went so far as to suspect a prior understanding between the German 
and Soviet Governments on the text of the communiqué. Even if no 
generalizations should be made from such an extreme attitude, the 
' opinion was uniformly expressed even in circles that are usually quite 
pro-English, and which on every occasion claim to see rifts in Ger- 
man-Soviet collaboration, that this communiqué was not directed 
against Germany. , 

This reception which was given to the communiqué in interested 
circles here was confirmed by the publication of the DNB report * in’ 
the Soviet press today, which repeated the Tass communiqué. 

Count von Der SCHULENBURG 


* The opening passages of this DNB report were as follows: 

“In view of the numerous rumors and most contradictory confirmations and 
conjectures regarding an alleged move of German troops into Bulgaria, which 
were published in the last few days by the world press and foreign news agen- 
cies, it is stated in Berlin political circles that there was absolutely nothing 
astonishing in the fact that the official Russian agency, Tass, considered it its 
duty to publish a denial in connection with these reports.” The remainder of 
the DNB report then summarized the main points of the Tass communiqué, 
(359/204223) ; 


No. 656 


585/242867-70 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


Berwin, January 15, 1941. 
e.0. Pol. 1M 95 g. Rs. 
The Foreign Minister telephoned me as follows at 12:15 a. m. 
today: 
1, The draft telegram to Sofia must be adapted to the change in 
the situation caused by Draganov’s démarche? and telegram No. 14 
from Richthofen.* In the main, however, it can remain as it is. 





‘The reference is to a draft (839/281640-45) of telegram No, 37 of Jan. 15 to 
Sofia, printed as document No. 660, 

* See document No. 649. 

* Document No, 648. 
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_ 2. We can state our consent to the geographical demand by the 
following wording “Access to the Aegean Sea approximately in the 
size of the area of the Maritsa and Struma estuaries.” 

In this connection a certain locality plays a special part. We should 
not go into this point in our first reply. If this point should be in- 
sisted upon by Bulgaria, we can tell her that Germany will not be 
petty regarding this point, either. This was not a conditio sine qua 
non. But we must choose the wording in such a way that we will 
later “in certain circumstances” have a free hand on this point, too. 
When I remarked that I was not sufficiently informed about that, the 
Foreign Minister said that Rintelen was exactly informed. It was 
a question of a small town near Edirne.‘ 

No answer is to be given to Draganov’s hints about Macedonia. 

3. Tripartite Pact. 

Bulgaria must state at once that she is fully prepared to accede to 
the Tripartite Pact at a time to be set by us. 

In so doing Bulgaria must leave it to us to determine the moment 
when the accession will formally take place in Berlin. 

- We, on the other hand, now obligate ourselves not to set this time 
until we are able to assume the responsibility toward Bulgaria that 
there is no longer any danger for Bulgaria because of the contingents 
of troops ready for commitment. 

4, We could consent to the General Staff conferences being held in 
Germany rather than in Sofia. That should be discussed in detail. 
with the OKW and Field Marshal List. Possibly in Vienna. The 
~ German armed forces Attachés in Sofia should attend. The questions 
of the Luftwaffe (antiaircraft guns) to be discussed with General 
von Richthofen * could perhaps also be handled at the same time and 
the same place. But these discussions would have to begin at once, 
at the latest in 2 or 3 days. 

. 5. Regarding the threats expressed by the English Minister i in Sofia, - 
it should be stated casually that these threats have not made the 
slightest impression on us. England was now trying to bluff with 
such threats everywhere and the Bulgarian Government should not 
permit itself to be influenced by that. 

Regarding the further practical handling of the matter, the follow- 
ing applies: 

The two actions are to be handled separately ; that is, first, the con- 
versation between the State Secretary and Draganov, then the Richt- 


hofen démarche. : ; 
1. The State Secretary is to summon the Bulgarian Minister this 


morning.® 
_ The Bulgarian Minister must leave this evening for Sofia. 


4 See documents Nos. 594 and 649, footnote 7. 
5‘ Wolfgang Freiherr von Richthofen, Commander of the VIII Air Corps. 
* See document No. 658. 
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2. The statement to the Bulgarian Minister 
a) concerning the territorial question 
b) concerning the Tripartite Pact > ty, 
is to be formulated in writing in advance and submitted to the For- 
eign Minister.’ ; 
_ 8. The telegram to Richthofen is to be brought into line and pos- 
sibly also read to the Reich Foreign Minister.* 
4, The statements under 2 a and 2 d to the Bulgarian Minister are 
to be communicated to Herr von Richthofen “for his information.” 
Richthofen is not to make use of this in Sofia, however. That is 
to be reserved to the Bulgarian Minister, Draganov. _—S_—- re 
‘R[rrrer] 


"In the files is a “text of the statement to be made orally by State Secretary 
von Weizsicker to Minister Draganov this morning;” it is dated Jan. 15. This 
statement contains corrections in Weizsiicker’s handwriting; a paragraph dis~ 
cussing the reply to be given to Draganov if he should bring up the question 
of the territorial delimitation of the promised outlet to the Aegean, bears the 
notation “canceled.” (585/242871-72) . : 

* Document No. 660 and footnote 4. 


No. 657 
247 /164252 a | 
Memorandum by the Head of Political Division VI 
Beruin, January 15, 1941. 
Pol. VI 48. 


This morning Minister Luther communicated the following infor- 
mation by telephone from Salzburg: “ a 

The Foreign Minister had decided that Minister Renthe-Fink 
should be authorized to make the following statement to the Danish 
Government: t . 


1, A Knutzen cabinet was agreeable to us. , 
2. We attached decisive importance to the fact that Scavenius 
-Should continue to occupy an important post in the new cabinet. 
_ 3. We agreed that Stauning should take over the Foreign Ministry 
in the Knutzen cabinet. 

4. The new Government must offer a guarantee that all anti- 
German agitation will be suppressed and that an adjustment to Ger- 
man policy will take place. The Government is not to pe against 

thi 


the Danish National Socialists, but is to recognize this as a party 
with equal rights and rank. 
Minister Luther will forward the foregoing at once by teletype.? 


GRUNDHERR 





*Renthe-Fink had reported on various current proposals for changes in the 
Danish Cabinet in his telegrams No. 28 of Jan. 7, 1941 (247/164246) and No. 56 
of Jan. 13 (247/164251/2). In the first of these the name of M, Knutzen, direc- 
tor of the Danish state railways, had been mentioned as a possible Minister 
President, 

; * Renthe-Fink reported in telegram No. 114 of Jan. 24 a conversation with 

Minister President Stauning who stated that he had changed his plans and in- 

tended to continue as head of the Government (247/164264-65). 
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No. 658 
585/242865-66 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
" SECRET : Beri, January 15, 1941. 
St.S. No. 43 


This noon I received the Bulgarian Minister in order to give him 
the answers to the questions he asked me on January 13? in time for 
his departure for Sofia, which is scheduled for this evening. I told 
him the following, without keeping to any paper, however: 

I said that I welcomed the fact that Draganov now intended to re- 
port to his Government and settle the question of Bulgaria’s accession 
to the Tripartite Pact that had dragged on so long. Regarding Bul- 
garia’s territorial objectives I could inform him that the German 
Government agreed in principle to Bulgaria’s receiving the outlet to 
the Aegean Sea that she desired, approximately between the Maritsa 
and the Struma estuaries. 

As for the General Staff discussions, the Minister would probably 
find upon his arrival in Sofia that an agreement had been made be- 
tween his Government and Minister von Richthofen. We were willing 
to comply with the Bulgarian request, i.e., to hold discussions be- 
tween members of Field Marshal List’s General Staff and Bulgarian 
General Staff officers somewhere, presumably in Austria. A Bul- 
garian expert in air warfare could also come to this place in order to 
confer with a German expert. As regards Draganov’s suggestion of 
a trip to Bulgaria by the German air warfare expert, further par- 
ticulars could be-arranged on the spot on this occasion. As already 
stated, however, this would already be arranged i in the meantime by 
our Legation i in Sofia. 

Regarding the Tripartite Pact, I told Draganov the following, 

with emphasis: Bulgaria must now state her full readiness to sign 
the Tripartite Pact in Berlin at a time to be set by us. Germany 
would thus determine the time herself, but taking into account that 
we would then be in a position to cope with all eventualities, 

The Minister did not take any notes on my statements, but repeated 
them orally; from this I could gather that he had understood me 
correctly. Pointing to the map, Draganov showed an inclination to 
take up the territorial question in somewhat greater detail. He 

. said that the future Bulgarian-Turkish border was defined by the 
Maritsa, to be sure, but that in the west the course of the Struma 
river should perhaps not be taken as the precise border. But I led 
him easily, back to my previous statement and repeated that we 
agreed in principle that Bulgaria’s outlet to the Aegean Sea should 


1 See document No. 649. 
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lie approximately between the two estuaries of the Maritsa and 
Struma. Draganov thereupon interpreted this to mean that the 
Bulgarian border was not to be narrowed down and reduced in 2a 
wedge shape toward the north starting from these two points at the 
river estuaries. For the rest he acquiesced in my formula. 
The Minister is evidently leaving with the good intention of now 
settling the question of the Tripartite Pact in Sofia. 
Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister (by teletype). 
Weizskcker 


No. 659 
265/172564-65 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Turkey 


Telegram ; 
MOST URGENT Srecran Trar, January 15, 1941—4:45 p. m. 


TOP SECRET Received Berlin, January 15—5:40 p. m. 
No. 17 of January 15 from the Special Train : 
No. 25 of January 15 

from the Foreign Ministry Sent January 15—5:25 p.m. [sic]. 

Security classification: For Chief of Mission. 

With reference to your telegram No. 25 of January 10.1 | 

1. For your personal information, I would mention first that the 
troop transports to the Balkans which are now taking place will in 
a short time have reached such proportions that we shall be in a 
position to meet all eventualities with absolute assurance. It is an 
English bluff when word is spread that, in case German troops move 
through Bulgaria, Turkey is determined to intervene with armed 
force. The English are spreading this, incidentally, through all - 
possible channels. Even under very heavy pressure from the Eng- 
lish, Turkey will not shut her eyes to a realization of the obvious 
fact that the German forces which will be in readiness in the Balkans 
very shortly will be strong enough, if necessary, to sweep the Turk- 
ish troops out of Thrace with lightning speed. A Russian action 
against us because of our impending operations in the Balkans, now | 
as in the past, is to be considered out of the question. 

2. For guidance in your conversations with the Turks, please 
continue in the immediate future, until about January 25, to main- 
tain a certain reserve and to refrain, if possible, from entering into 
questions relating to our troop transports. From that date on, how- 
ever, please let your language be very clear and sharp if the Turkish 
Government should make inquiry, and stress the fact that the deci- 


* Document No. 634, 
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_ sions taken by the Reich Government for the protection of the Bal- 
kans against any threat from England are unalterable, and that we 
have taken all military measures to cope with any eventuality with 
lightning-like effect. Turkey must fully realize, moreover, that if 
she should commit the folly of touching off a general war in the Near 
East by measures of one kind or another, she would presumably call 
other forces into play as well and thus bring on the grave danger of 
a total destruction of the Turkish state. 

3. On the other hand, you are authorized to state very definitely 
‘to the.Turkish Government that, now as in the past, we have no 
’ intention of attacking Turkish territory, and that we furthermore 

want to respect absolutely the Turkish frontier in Thrace. Both, of 
course, hold only so long as Turkey, for her part, abstains from 
giving any armed assistance to Greece or England. Please, how- 
ever, refrain from offering a formal treaty to this effect. Please, do 
not mention, either, the idea of the establishment of a buffer zone 
along the Turkish border. 

4, Otherwise, as a general instruction: If the Turkish Government 
should desire any more extensive assurances from us, or ask questions, 
or if it should make any other official statements with regard to its 
attitude, please reply merely that you will apport to the Reich 
Government concerning the matter. 


Risen Trop 


No. 660 


” $39/281633-39 
Ambassador Ritter to the Legation in Bulgaria 
, Telegram : 


No. 37 - Berry, January 15, 1941. 
e. 0. Pol. IM 65 g. Rs. 

With reference to your telegram No. 14 of January 13.* 

On instruction of the Foreign Minister I request that you again 
call at once on the Bulgarian Minister President or Foreign Minister 
_ or both. ; 

I. Please reply that the Reich Government agrees to the immediate 
start of conversations between the two General Staffs. It also agrees 
to having the conversations take place in any case somewhere else 
besides Sofia. It was our intention to propose Vienna for this. In 
the meantime, however, Field Marshal List has left Vienna for Ru- 
mania. To be sure, he does not intend to carry on the conversations 
himself with the Bulgarian General Staff officers, but intends to have 


+ Document No. 648. 
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them conducted by his Chief of Staff. But he attaches great impor- 
tance to being able to be kept informed about the General Staff con- 
versations. Therefore it would be best if the discussions were to 
take place at Field Marshal List’s Army Headquarters in Rumania. 
It is not yet certain today at which place in Rumania the Army Head- 
quarters will be. It will certainly not be in Bucharest, but in some 
smaller place. As soon as the place has been determined, we will ask 
the officers of the Bulgarian General Staff to go there, possibly in 
civilian clothes, in order to avoid attracting any unnecessary attention. 

In the meantime the Bulgarian Minister in Berlin has expressed the 
wish that a German expert in air defense come to Bulgaria at once, 
travel through the country and discuss with the Bulgarian authorities 
the necessary defense measures. The Reich Government has agreed to 
this, too, and the officer of the Luftwaffe to be considered for this 
assignment could perhaps first participate in the General Staff confer- _ 
ences and then make the suggested inspection trip through Bulgaria. 
In this case it would be useful if the officer of the Bulgarian Air 
Force who had responsibility for this inspection trip were also a 
member of the delegation of Bulgarian officers. The German Mili- 
tary Attaché and Air Attaché in Sofia are also to take part in these 
conferences. 

It is important for the General Staff conversations to begin at 
once, at the latest within 2 or 3 days. We shall let this be followed 
immediately by definitive information about the place and time. The 
Bulgarian Government should in the meantime give instructions for 
the Bulgarian General Staff officers to be ready to leave at once. 

II. Regarding the military questions, the following is passed on 
mainly for your own information, but also in order that suitable use 
may be made of it. The exact time for the start of the move through 
Bulgaria is not yet fixed. It depends on the one hand on the con- 
clusion of the concentration of German troops along the southern 
border of Rumania; on the other hand, on the weather situation, in 
particular the ice conditions on the Danube. In any case it is the 
intention of the Reich Government to begin as soon as possible the 
movement through [Bulgaria]. Presumably that will be possible in 
about 2 to 3 weeks. However, the move through [Bulgaria] will not 
be started until sufficient forces have been assembled along the south- 
ern border of Rumania to ensure the military protection of Bulgaria 
in every respect. In all, the strength of the German troops is pro- 
vided for in such a way that they will be more than equal to all tasks 
and eventualities, from whatever quarter they may arise. 

As is known, the Bulgarian Army will not participate actively 
in the military operation in any way. It will be carried out exclusively 
by German troops. 

4618896076 
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The German troops are bringing all their provisions, supplies 
of fuel, etc., with them, so that Bulgaria’s own supplies will not be 
affected by the move through [Bulgaria]. 

Ii. As for the threat by the English Minister, you may state that 
these threats do not make the slightest impression on us. England 
is trying in her desperate and hopeless situation to bluff the whole 
world and place it under pressure. The United States is second- 
ing England in this bluff. The Bulgarian Government should not 
permit itself to be influenced by this. 

IV. The following is communicated solely for your own informa- 
tion. The Bulgarian Minister here made a démarche on January 13 
with the State Secretary of the Foreign Ministry,? in which he first 
presented the view of the Bulgarian Government regarding acces- 
sion to the Tripartite Pact and secondly stressed the necessity for 
defining now to some extent Bulgarian territorial aims. Oral state- 
ments which ought to satisfy Bulgaria were made today on these two 
points to the Bulgarian Minister by the State Secretary.2 In accord- 
ance with instructions of the Bulgarian Government the Bulgarian 
Minister will depart for Sofia this evening. He will thus himself 
transmit the statements on these two points to his Government. In 
the event that during your démarche the Bulgarians should speak 
to you about these two points, limit yourself to saying that these 
two questions have been brought up in the meantime in Berlin by 
the Bulgarian Minister, and that to your knowledge the Bulgarian 
Minister is already on his way to Sofia with the statement of reply 
by the Reich Government.* The contents of today’s oral statements 
made by the State Secretary to the Bulgarian Minister will be wired 
to you subsequently for your own information.® 

VY. According to your telegram No. 14 of January 13 and accord- 
ing to the statements of the Bulgarian Minister here we assume it to 
be certain that the Bulgarian Government will not make any more 
difficulties of any sort in the important matters, namely accession to 
the Tripartite Pact and movement of German troops through Bul- 
garia. If, contrary to expectation, you should nevertheless still 
encounter fundamental difficulties in your conversations, or even res- 


? See document No. 649. 

* See document No. 658. 

*In an unsigned memorandum of Jan. 15 (839/281648), Ritter recorded: 
“The Foreign Minister told me today, when I read him the telegraphic instruc- 
tions to Sofia, that in 2 or 3 days, after the Bulgarian Minister had had his 
first conversations with the Bulgarian Government in Sofia, Richthofen should 
receive telegraphic instructions to bestir himself again regarding the further 
handling of the Tripartite Pact. In this way the possibility of the Bulgarian 
Minister’s remaining for some time in Sofia without carrying this question 
forward should be averted.” 

Instructions along these lines have not been found, but see document No. 693. 

® Telegram No. 41 of Jan. 15 (839/281646-47) conveyed this information. 
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ervations of a formal kind, such as that Cabinet meetings must still 
take place or perhaps even that parliamentary committees must, be 
asked, then please push aside decidedly any such tactical attempts at 
the very outset, and leave no room for doubt that the decision of the 
Reich Government is unalterably fixed and that the necessary mili- 
tary orders have already been issued. I hope that this resolute atti- 
tude and these statements will suffice to eliminate any and all 
inhibitions on the Bulgarian side. If in spite of this, contrary to 
expectation, reservations of any sort should be maintained, then I 
request that you at once on your own initiative point out with the 
greatest emphasis the grave consequences that may result from this di- 
rectly for Bulgaria and for her present and future political rseccaa 

ITTER 


*After he had carried out the instructions contained in this telegram, 
Richthofen reported that the Bulgarian Foreign Minister was “visibly relieved” 
by the communication which had been made to him (telegram No. 30 of Jan. 16: 
585/242878). 


No. 661 


201/89179-89 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Personal Staff 


Fuscu, January 15, 1941. 

On the basis of the telephone conversation with the State Secre- 
tary, the Foreign Minister sends enclosed a copy of the memorandum 
from General Antonescu! with the request that you be good 
enough to discuss it with the gentlemen concerned: Ritter, Clodius, 
Woermann, v. Rintelen, and Wiehl.? . 

With regard to relations with the Legion, the Foreign Minister 
asks that you do nothing, since Minister v. Killinger has been 
instructed directly by the Foreign Minister and will, for his part, 
attend to what is necessary. 

Herewith respectfully submitted to State Secretary v. Weizsicker. 

STEENGRACHT 





* See document No, 652, 

“On Jan. 16 Clodius recorded a telephone conversation of the previous eve- 
ning with Ribbentrop. The Foreign Minister had informed him about the 
Antonescu memorandum and instructed him to tell the State Secretary that 
the memorandum should be handled in such a way “that the German offices 
involved receive only an extract of the part which concerns them.” 

_According to this memorandum of Clodius, Ribbentrop spoke also about the 
discussions between Hitler and Antonescu on economic matters, particularly 
the financial questions arising from the stationing of German troops in Rumania. 
The Foreign Minister also emphasized to Clodius that the most important 
point in the Rumanian memorandum was the expansion of Rumania’s war 
industry. “The Foreign Minister stated that the Fithrer himself and he 
attached particular importance to the absolutely smooth working of German- 
Rumanian cooperation in all military and economic fields.” (201/89191--93) 


‘ 
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I. Rumania today represents for Germany a strategic center and 
a base for political supremacy in eastern and southeastern Europe. 

In the development of diplomatic and military events in the spring, 
Rumania may become a center of military operations. . 

Rumania, which is conscious of her role and her geographic situa- 
tion.as well as of the need for upholding the social order in Europe, 
is prepared at the same time to cooperate closely with Germany. 
. It was for this purpose that Rumania acceded to the Tripartite 
Pact. She permitted the entry of German troops into her territory, 
thus giving effective reality to her adherence to the Pact. 

Rumania is prepared to take military action at Germany’s side 
should this become necessary. 

In the event of a possible operation toward the south, Rumania 
roust form the left defensive flank. 

' Should Russia attack, Rumania wishes to participate in the mili- 
tary operation with all her forces. 

Rumania can be put in a position of being effectively at war even 
if she does not participate in an initial military operation, since she i is 
ee to the air attacks of enemy forces. 

IT. Since Rumania, in view of the entry and presence of German 
troops—who are preparing new operations—has abandoned her neu- 
trality, she is prepared to assume the risk of a defensive or offensive 

operation. 

- Rumania is marching at Germany’s side not only for reasons of 
present military and social security, but because she is absolutely 
aware of an organic unity with Germany for the future. 

III. For the-defensive or offensive operation, Rumania has to 
make preparations in four fields: 

a) the military, 

b) the economic, 

c) the diplomatic, and i ~ 

d) the political. . - 

a) In the military field, Rumania must prepare her forces without 
delay. 

b) In the economic field, Rumania has to know the strength of the 
German troops and the length of their stay in the country in order 
to be able to organize transportation facilities accordingly and to 
introduce a war economy. 

‘Rumania must increase the productive capacity of her metallurgi- 
cal industry.at once, and for this she needs raw materials (steel) from 
Germany. 
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With a view to increasing transport capacity, Rumania needs 
material (machinery) to facilitate reconstruction and the expansion 
of the railroad network in order thus to be able to meet the needs 
of urgent military operations. 

Rumania must know in due time when she must be ipare to. 
organize food rationing. 

c) In the diplomatic field, Rumania must have an ecliais of | 
information on the situation in the Balkans, particularly with regard 
to the attitude of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Turkey. 

_ Rumania needs the help of Germany in the Danubian question for 
the preservation of the status quo. 

The attempts of Russia to exert pressure, and the causing of inci- 
dents on the river and frontier prove that Russia is trying to ascertain 
Rumania’s power of resistance. 

In order to be able to resist: these attempts, Rumania therefore must 
have a firm position that is supported by Germany. 

d) In the political field, Rumania must finally put her house in 
order externally and internally. 

Determined to join in any operation at Germany’s as Rumania 
is convinced that in the future reconstruction of Europe she will meet 
with complete understanding on the part of Germany. and = great 
Fihrer—the brilliant architect. Lee 

For Rumania will remain for Germany—tomorrow just as el 
the focal point of security and activity for the entire area of Europe. 

While being linked to Germany by the Danube, Rumania desires 
also to have a direct overland connection in the north and northwest. 

As an agrarian country with industrial potentialities, Rumania’s 
economy supplements that of Germany; in this way, German indus- 
try is in a position to establish easily centers for industrial ppedaceien 
and marketing for the entire area. 

- Being in possession of the nearest petroleum reserves iad fori: 
ing a strategic center with respect to the Mediterranean, the Bal- 
kans, the Straits, and Russia, Rumania will continue to mean in the 
future what she means today, in terms of Germany’s security in the 
eastern European sector. 

As an ethnically autonomous island within a Slavic mass, Rumania, 
because of her racial structure and proximity to the Slavic world, 
represents a pillar of ethnic resistance and could form a system for 
regional hegemony or for penetration. 

Tt i is for these reasons that General Antonescu is ‘convinced that 
Germany—in the new Europe—will Tecognize Rumania’s natural 
role of regional hegemony. - 

General Antonescu believes that the Scrat ancunenE | of a Rumanian 
operation will be supported with great enthusiasm and valor by the 
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Rumanian people since they know that Rumania will play this future 
role of a vanguard and a factor of security for Germany and 
civilization. 

In the light of his convictions and responsibility, General Anto- 
nescu considers it a matter of honor to direct the attention of the 
great Fihrer to this role of Rumania in the future. 

In the field of internal politics Rumania needs tranquillity and 
order so that she may carry out a defensive or offensive operation and 
face the future with certainty. 

General Antonescu is prepared to assume full responsibility on 
condition that he may exercise complete and sole authority with 
respect to the domestic political order. 

Convinced of the role that belongs to the Legion, General Anto- 
nescu has based his regime solely and exclusively on the Legion, by 
excluding all other political groups. Although he is an army corps 
General, he has officially donned the green shirt to signalize his 
closeness to the Legion. 

He is working for the Legion and for the national Legionnaire 
revolution. 

Untrained elements or elements sent in by the Communists were 
responsible for the Legion’s loss in popularity, for the economic chaos 
that ensued, and for the growing threat of anarchy, while Communist 
propaganda is growing apace. 

If the General should found a new party today, the whole country 
would follow him. 

He does not, however, wish to have a conventional party with 
forces in a static equilibrium, but he wants the reforming dynamism 
of a national revolution. 

In order to be able to achieve this, he must exercise in reality the 
powers granted him by the constitutional decree of September: the 
leadership of the national Legionnaire regime and sole authority. 

He must undertake the reorganization of the state with the help of 
serious-minded elements, without interference, and organize the 
Legion, by restoring to it, through a new outlook and organization, 
the lost elite that succumbed in the struggle. 

To be able to achieve this, he would have to exercise complete con- 
trol in the Government—just as Codreanu would have—in order to 
replace the untrained, radical, or anarchistic elements of the Legion 
with other elements of order. 

He would have to be the only one to maintain contact abroad. 

In the future the National Socialist party of Germany must oper- 
ate only through General Antonescu so that certain Legionnaire ele- 
ments will not get the idea that in resorting to direct action they 
would find assistance for any kind of a revolution or internal revolt. 
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The Legion must go along with the General in his efforts to rebuild 
the state and reorganize the Legion, abandoning its mystical basis 
and secret activities and adopting a serious program [carried on] 
by followers who have been prepared for this. 

On this condition General Antonescu is willing to assume full 


responsibility. 
No. 662 


1126/321821 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


Berui, January 15, 1941. 
The Foreign Minister has agreed that Herr Benzler should depart 
for Field Marshal List’s? as soon as possible. If Benzler returns 
here again in a few days for a temporary stay, he is to report to the 
Foreign Minister. , 7 
Benzler is responsible to the Foreign Minister for seeing that all 
matters of foreign policy in connection with Operation Marita 
remain firmly in the hands of the Foreign Ministry. 
R[irrer] 


4 See document No. 556. 
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201/89195 
The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Bucwarest, January 16, 1941—1:30 a. m. 
No. 73 of January 15 Received January 16—6:45 a. m. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

Today Major Troitsch informed me that the Armament Staff 
here had received the order from the OKW to see that the Malaxa 
works remain in a position to operate and that nothing happens to 
Malaxa himself? My question whether a possible removal of Malaxa 
from his position of economic power would result in an intervention 
was answered in the affirmative. Thereupon I explained to Major 
Troitsch that the person of Malaxa, because of his past, and recently 
on the grounds of his traditional way of gaining influence with the 
Guard, was a political factor. General Antonescu, in particular, 
accused Malaxa of political intrigues and intended to take steps 
against him. It could not be the business of the Armament Staff to 
bring influence to bear on a matter of domestic policy. The domestic 

*A marginal notation recorded instructions of Ribbentrop that this telegram 


was not to receive distribution in the Forei Ministry. 
"See document No. 623. 
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policy of this country was, from the point of view of Berlin, foreign 
policy, and therefore exclusively the affair of the Reich Foreign Min- 
ister. I therefore had to request that I be informed, if necessary, 
about what the Armament Staff was planning in the matter of 
Malaxa. I pointed out in particular that there was no prospect of 
Malaxa’s prevailing against the authority of the Leader of the State, 
who enjoys the Fiihrer’s confidence; such an attempt would of 
necessity lead to unpleasantness with the highest Reich authorities 
concerned, to whom General Antonescu had access at all times, 
Major Troitsch promised not to take any steps without informing 
me? ° 
: NEvBACHER 
3 Fasricrus 


* Replying on Jan. 23 in telegram No. 43 from the Special Train, Ribben- 
trop stated that it was not the business of German military offices in Rumania 
to interfere directly in Rumanian economic matters or related personnel ques- 
tions. They should direct any requests and suggestions to the German Legation 
rather than take steps of their own with the Rumanian authorities. The 
Legation was to uphold this position absolutely (201/89252). 


No. 664 


201/89219-20 . 
Ambassador Ritter to the Legation in Rumania 
Telegram 


No. 92 Berry, January 16, 1941—8:10 p. m. 
e. 0. Pol. IM 106 g. Rs. 


Through the Wehrmacht mission in Bucharest the OKW has sent 
a strictly confidential communication to Field Marshal List for Gen- 
eral Antonescu concerning the total strength of the German troops 
that are passing through Rumania. 
.In case General Hansen has not already shown you this communi- 
cation, please have him inform you about its content. 
RITTER 


[Enclosure] 


General Antonescu has requested information on the strength of 

‘the German troops to be transferred to Rumania, so that he may 
have an idea about the economic measures to be taken. 
_ The Fithrer consents to Field Marshal List’s answering, in case 
this question is asked, that the strength of the German troops arriv- 
ing in the course of the next weeks will amount to more than 
500,000 men. The troops arriving first, however, would leave 
Rumania before arrival of the last divisions, so that the strength of 
the German troops present in Rumania at one and the same time 
will be considerably less than 500,000 men. 
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No. 665 
265/172567-69 7 2a 
The Embassy in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT ANKaRA, J anuary 16, 1941—8: 19 p. m. 
No. 43 of January 16° Received January 17—6:45 a. m. 


For the OKH Attaché Group. 

The conversation with the Greek Military Attaché which took 
place at his request, resulted in the following: 

1. A categorical denial that there are English ground forces on 
Greek soil except Crete, where there is, however, only a base. Eng- 
lish aid is being rendered solely by war material, the navy and air 
force, and incidentally not by far to the extent promised previously. 
Aid on the ground is being refused, since it could never be very 
extensive, but on the other hand would immediately call Germany 
into action. American aid is also so far not yet effective. Thirty 
planes have been promised but not yet delivered. 

2. Greece is trying to give the war a local character so far as possi- 
ble. The objective is merely to achieve security against any further 
Italian threat. The Elbasani area provides such security. The ter- 
rain to the north of it makes large aggressive operations impossible 
for both sides. Italy can hardly deploy more than 10 divisions there. 
Against them Greek forces would suffice if the conflict remained 
limited to Albania. One would therefore try to reach the Elbasani 
area, but then not proceed any further. 

3. A categorical denial that the Greeks are taking part in the 
Turkish-English General Staff conversations now taking place here.” 
He is also not in touch with English officers. There is strong English 
distrust of the Greeks. 

4. Great anxiety among the Greeks and-Turks concerning German 
troop reinforcements in Rumania; this is being exploited by Eng- . 
land. There is great uncertainty about German objectives, however. 
They are reckoning with the following possibilities: 


a. Occupation of the plateau of Sofia in order to be able to strike 
at once in case of English intervention or to exert pressure on Yugo- 
slavia so that she will permit Italy to move forces through that 
country against Greece. 

b. A vigorous drive via Sofia through the Struma valley toward 
Salonika, in order to help the Italians directly or in reply to English 
intervention. 


2 Col. E. Apokoritis. s 

* Ankara telegram No. 33 of Jan. 13 had reported that representatives of 
British ground, air, and naval forces had arrived in Ankara for conversations 
which were also attended by the Turkish President and a “Greek personage” 
(265/172560). ; 
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ce. Attack on Greece and Turkey as security against English inter- 
vention or to secure the flank in a German advance from Rumania 
toward Russia if it should come to that, or to create a base for a 
later operation against Egypt and the Persian Gulf. 


5. The Greeks and Turks are confronted with difficult decisions. If 
the German drive remains confined to the occupation of the plateau of 
Sofia or [to a move] through the Struma valley toward Salonika and 
does not touch the area east of the Nestos river, Turkish intervention is 
doubtful ; it is probable, on the other hand, if the drive is also in the 
- direction of the Turkish border areas. For Turkey it would be a proof 
that Germany is pursuing more far-reaching objectives than merely 
to support Italy, and that she at least wants to reach the Straits and 
to defeat Turkey, as she is an English ally. In this case an immediate 
Turkish offensive against Bulgaria must be expected in order to ex- 
pand the protective area around the Straits; however, I do not believe 
in this. : 

6. The prospects of such an offensive and the extent and possibility 
of English assistance are evaluated skeptically. The feeling of the 
leading Turkish circles with respect to the case of German entry into 
Bulgaria is divided. Whereas some of them consider that this already 
involves -a threat to Turkey and the necessity of entering the war, 
others want to wait and see whether there will actually be an attack on 
Turkey. The situation of Greece under Italian attack is basically 
different from that of Turkey. With respect to Italy Greece had been 
confronted with the question of losing her national existence. Turkey 
does not need to fear such a thing from Germany. 

%. Uncertainty about Russia’s attitude. This is strengthened by 
renewed reports of Russian troop reinforcement in the Caucasus. 
Turkey does not want to believe this, however, and is of the opinion 
that she does not need to fear anything from Russia. 

8. He hinted that in case of German intervention there was the pos- 
sibility of a Greek withdrawal to the Peloponnesus; on the other hand, 
however, there was also the repeatedly expressed hope that there 
would not be any English intervention in the Balkans, as well as stress 
on Turkey’s responsibility if she should enter the war, even in case 
of a threat from Bulgaria. The Greek success is felt to be a miracle, 
but it is not overestimated in any way whatever. 

9, The Military Attaché is close to the former Aide-de-Camp to the 
King and to both Metaxas and the Chief of the General Staff, Pa- 
pagos. He iscertainly not pro-English. He gave personal reasons as 
the occasion for the conversation, but it is improbable that it occurred 
without the knowledge of higher authorities. 
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10. I request strictly confidential treatment with respect to the 
source, so that it may not dry up. 
11. The Air Attaché requests that the Luftwaffe be informed, 


Rowvpe 
PaPEN 


No. 666 


84/62352-53 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Bern, January 16, 1941. 

With reference to the memorandum of Ambassador Dieckhoff of 
January 9,1 regarding the handling of the United States of America, 
and with reference to telegraphic report No. 74 of January 11, from 
Washington.? 

1. Both documents proceed from the assumption that the official 
military participation of the United States on the side of England 
cannot be considered as being absolutely out of the question. If one 
were sure of the opposite, the political and journalistic handling of the 
United States would indeed hardly be a problem. 

2. An official participation of America in the war would in a cer- 
tain situation have a very important effect on the course of the war, 
that is, when the resistance of the British Isles collapses. This would 
be the great hour for the American isolationists. If America should 
be a belligerent at that time, however, this group would be paralyzed. 
It could no longer see to it that, America would sacrifice England 
and withdraw from the affair with her own gains. 

3. Propagandistically, our aim must in any case be to widen the 
rift, between the isolationists and the interventionists within the 
United States as well as on the American Continent on the whole. 
Best suited to this purpose, in my opinion, is the regular coverage of 
pertinent facts and events, from which the American reader can draw 
his own conclusions. We have only few possibilities, to be sure, for 
providing direct, instructive information. Perhaps still more mate- 
rial than heretofore can be circulated via Madrid, via Lisbon, and 
via Tokyo. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

Wezsicker 


7 Document No. 633. 
*This telegram contained speculations about the time necessary to develop 
America’s military potential and about the way in which the United States might 


carry on the struggle following a military collapse in the British Isles 
(84/62345-51). 
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No. 667 
6804/237348-64 


The Representative of the Foreign Ministry With the Reich Com- 
massar for the Occupied Netherlands to the Foreign Ministry 


Tue Hacce, January 16, 1941. 
Received January 20. 
Ha. Pol. 590. 


Subject: The situation in the occupied Netherlands territories. 


When the Reich Commissar took office the war in the Nether- 
lands had just been over for 2 weeks and the population, which had 
experienced a severe shock through the lightning-like course of the 
war, lived in a mood of liberation from a nightmare. As a result 
of the exemplary conduct of the German forces it felt something 
like affection for Germany, and hardly a thought was given to the 
future. The predominant feeling was that one had escaped from a 
great danger and that soon everything would be as it had been before. 

The population was further confirmed in this conviction by the 
swift conclusion of the military operations; this may have produced 
the general view that there would be peace by the fall of 1940 at the 
latest and that afterwards some sort of friendly settlement would be 
arranged with Germany. Very gradually the population began to 
think matters over and under the impact of influences that were now 
brought to bear, the mood became more reflective and deteriorated. 
The special interests which would have something to lose in a National 
Socialist Netherlands associated with Germany, recovered gradually 
from their initial shock and began everywhere to sow the seeds of 
mischief. Foremost among these groups were the Catholic and 
Calvinist Churches, the Jews with the Freemasons, business and uni- 
versity circles. All of these groups will have to relinquish a great 
deal of their present influence on the Government and the people if 
the Netherlands should become National Socialist. Important assist- 
ance to these special interests came from the radio station “Oranje” 
which has meanwhile been established in England. It was at first 
a purely Dutch station, but it increasingly has come under English 
direction, and today is purely English-Jewish in its methods, 
although it is broadcasting in the Dutch language. People are 
eagerly listening to this radio station. This cannot be prevented 
although it is forbidden and subject to punishment. 

The fact that the invasion of England did not come off in the 
autumn and the war did not end put the notion in the heads of the 


1On May 29,1940. See vol. rx of this series, document No. 334. 
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Dutch that Germany is incapable of bringing England to her knees 
and that the war, if it does not end in favor of England, will in any 
event end in a draw. The natural result was a hardening of the 
attitude toward Germany and the German authorities in the Nether- 
lands. This attitude further hardened as a result of the setbacks of 
the Italians in Africa and Greece, and the Dutch appear to be firmly 
convinced that England will liberate them and that they can now 
afford to take all sorts of liberties with the Germans. Perhaps one 
should not take this Dutch view too much amiss for one likes to 
believe what one wishes to believe. But there is certainly no doubt 
that the moment England is finally beaten, 80 percent of the popu- 
lation will turn toward the east and seek salvation in cooperation 
with Germany, not from conviction but from opportunism. 

Consequently, a number of unpleasant incidents have occurred 
in the past weeks, which were dealt with by both the Wehrmacht 
and the Reich Commissar’s office with the appropriate severity. The 
SD uncovered last November a secret organization operating under 
the name of “the Gueux.”? This movement was organized by mem- 
bers of the so-called intelligentsia and its object was to carry out acts 
of sabotage. The investigations appear to have been completed to 
the point where court-martial proceedings will presumably be held 
by next February, which will surely produce several death sentences. 
The matter is receiving the special attention of the Reich Commis- 
sar, who is keeping in touch with the Fiihrer’s headquarters on the 
subject. Further developments must now be awaited. 

Other factors contributing to the worsening of the atmosphere 
are of course all the measures that had to be introduced as war neces- 
sities, e.g., blackouts, restrictions regarding street traffic and the 
sale of alcohol, introduction of rationing cards for coal, clothing, and 
food, substantial curtailment of the use of motor vehicles, and the 
like. All these are things to which the Dutch are quite unac- 
customed, and in the light of their wholly liberalistic views, they 
represent severe encroachments upon their personal liberties. In 
the distribution of food, the poor organization of distribution in the 
Netherlands is noticeable as well as the lack of any comprehension 
of the principle that the interest of the community comes before the 
interest of the individual [Gemeinnutz geht vor EFigennutz]. Asa 
result practically everything can be had on the black market at high 
prices but of course only by those who are economically well off. 
People in general, who cannot take advantage of the black market 
and are under the impression that the poor distribution of food is 
the fault of the Germans, grumble. 


* Nickname given to the Dutch patriots of the 16th century who opposed 
Spanish rule. 
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By and large the Netherlands authorities show willingness to coop- 
erate, and where this is lacking, results are obtained by the promptings 
of the Reich Commissar. 

Introduction of the anti-Jewish laws has provoked considerable 
unrest, owing to the strong influences of the Jews on the intellectual 
life of the Netherlands, especially in the university cities of Leiden and 
Delft, where students under the leadership of Jewish students and 
probably as a result of behind-the-scenes manipulations of the 
Jewish professors affected, allowed themselves to be carried away to 
stage demonstrations, which resulted in the closing of the two 
universities. 

Largely responsible for the worsening of the atmosphere and the 
hardening of the situation are also the unsettled domestic political 
conditions in the Netherlands. As in the case of Germany before the 
[National Socialist] seizure of power, a countless number of party 
groupings and splinters were active in the Netherlands. The domi- 
nant factor was the Church. The National Socialist groups in the 
Netherlands were subjected to severe persecution prior to the entry 
of the Germans because, as had been the case in Germany, they were 
felt to be a threat to the existing arbitrary rule of the big parties. 
Following the entry of the Germans, the political struggles at first 
stopped and the parties stepped into, the background. The Social 
Democratic and Communist parties were disbanded by the Reich 
Commissar. The NSB itself, however, was very weak and hardly had 
an internal organization so that it was unable to assume leader- 
ship right away. The NSB was and still is categorically rejected by 

90 percent of the Dutch people on the grounds that it is not a Dutch 
party and that it had betrayed the Netherlands to Germany. This 
accusation of treason is still being peddled by the opposition and so 
remains a serious liability to the NSB. The German authorities 
initially had to take the position that developments in the domestic 
political life of the Netherlands must be allowed to run their course 
so that one might see whether anything of practical value would 
evolve. Efforts toward a concentration became discernible here and 
there after last August, and gradually five groups crystallized, 
namely, 


NSB (Mussert movement), 
NSNAP (Kruyt), 
NSDAP (van Rappard). 


These three groups are National Socialist. But all of them are very 
weak as regards membership and in great need of assistance from the 
German authorities. The Kruyt movement disbanded of its own ac- 


* The two universities had been closed on Nov. 29, 1940. 
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cord some 2 weeks ago, and recommended that its members join either 
of the two other National Socialist groups. 
In addition to these three National Socialist groups, there were 
formed 
the National Front (headed by Arnold Meyer), and 


the “Unie” (headed by L. Einthoven, J. Linthorst- 
Homan, and J. C. de Quay). 


Both groups have some basically sound ideas but cannot bring about 
a solution of practical value to Germany. The National Front, too, 
can by now be regarded as finished since it has a membership of only 
about 6,000 and shows no growth. Meyer himself is a very controver- 
sial figure in Dutch circles and unusable from the German standpoint. 

‘The “Unie,” which had shown promising beginnings and which 
looked as if it could have developed into something useful, attracted 
a large membership but the leadership has not managed to maintain 
discipline among its members and so a larger portion of the “Unie” 
membership, which came from practically all the old parties, now has 
a purely reactionary outlook and acts accordingly. It is safe to de- 
scribe the “Unie” today as the reservoir of all elements opposed to 
Germany. There is bitter enmity between NSB and “Unie” which 
occasionally has to be kept in check by Germany. 

Mr. Colyn,* who originally was going to join the “Unie,” is now 
working on his own account and without party, by capitalizing every- 
where on his considerable influence. He is too shrewd to leave himself 
exposed, but it is safe to say that he is hostile in attitude and action. 

The royal house enjoys great esteem, even though in wide circles 
this esteem is expressed merely as a means for displaying an anti- 
German attitude. 

If the past months were necessary to give the Dutch an opportunity 
to clarify matters regarding their domestic politics, such clarification 
has now been accomplished to the extent that only the NSB appears to 
be useful to the Germans. The NSB will have to demonstrate in the 
coming months whether it has the sinew and strength to assume the 
domestic political leadership in the Netherlands, that is, whether it 
is capable on its own of making the Netherlands National Socialist. 
The NSB is today still immature and in the growing stage, and also 
has to overcome internal quarrels; moreover, there is no relationship 
of outright friendship between Mussert and Rost van Tonningen. 
But it looks as if, with appropriate German assistance, something 
might eventually come of that movement. That will take some 
patience and the path will have to be smoothed step by step. The fact 


* Presumably Hendrikus Colijn, former Dutch Minister President and leader 
of the Anti-Revolutionary party. 
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that Mussert and his two deputies were received by the Fiihrer® has 
demonstrated to large segments of the Dutch people that Germany is 
betting on the NSB. Membership: 60,000 to 70,000. 

The general sentiment and the attitude of the Dutch population is 
not likely to show any improvement in the coming weeks. The Dutch 
will, however, become less stiff toward Germany as soon as new vic- 
tories are scored in the war.. The whole effort in the occupied Nether- 
lands territories must naturally be organized on a long-range basis. 

~ The economic life is continuing in its normal course, but a shortage 
of raw materials begins to be felt. Unemployment has substantially 
decreased. There are at present about 190,000 unemployed in the 
Netherlands. Some 100,000 Dutch workers are working in Germany. 
: BENE 


* Newspapers in the occupied Netherlands had reported that Mussert, Rost 
van Tonningen, and Seyss-Inquart had conferred with Hitler in October 1940. 
According to a publication by the Netherlands State Institute of War Docu- 
mentation, Mussert was received by Hitler on Sept. 23. See Rijksinstituut voor 
Oorlogsdocumentatie, Het Proces Mussert (’s-Gravenhage, 1948), pp. 317-319. 
No record of such a conference has been found in German Foreign Ministry files. 


7 _ No. 668 
104/112984-86 , 
The State Secretary to the Foreign Minister 


SECRET Berwry, January 17, 1941. 
StS. Nr. 52 

By wire by fastest means to the Foreign Minister (teletype or 
telephone). 3 


The Russian Ambassador called on me this afternoon. On the 
basis of a memorandum which he then left with me, he stated the 

following: : 
' “According to all reports, German troops in great numbers are 
concentrated in Rumania and are now prepared to march into Bul- 
garia, having as their goal the occupation of Bulgaria, Greece, and 
the Straits. There can be no doubt that England will try to fore- 
stall the operations of German troops, to occupy the Straits, to start 
military operations against Bulgaria in alliance with Turkey, and 
turn Bulgaria into a theater of military operations. The Soviet 
Government has stated repeatedly to the German Government that it 
considers the territory of Bulgaria and of the Straits as the security 
zone of the USSR and that it cannot be indifferent to events which 
threaten the security interests of the USSR. In view of all this the 
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Soviet Government regards it as its duty to give warning that it will 

consider the appearance of any foreign armed forces on the territory 

of Bulgaria and of the Straits as a violation of the security interests 

of the USSR.” GNSS ge 
End of the remarks of the Ambassador. 


Without taking this statement too seriously, in talking to. Dekano- 
zov, I replied that I should not like+to answer him of my own accord 
at once, but would prefer first to inform the Reich Foreign Minister 
of his communication. re 

I then added that.I should like to ask two more questions in order 
to understand the contents of his communication correctly, namely—- 

(a) From whom had the Soviet Government received the report 
that German troops concentrated in Rumania were aiming at the 
occupation of Bulgaria, Greece, and the Straits? Dekanozov replied, 
that his Government’s sources were not known to him. He referred 
to the fact that—as stated previously—all reports are to this effect, 
to which I replied—without intending to anticipate a later German. 
statement—that it was correct that in no circumstances would we 
allow England to gain a foothold in Greece and that we were ob- 
serving this matter closely. Besides, this was certainly nothing new 
for the Soviet Government, because this had already been stated to 
M. Molotov some time ago. tee 

(6) Why did the Soviet: Government take it for granted that 
England, forestalling thé operations of the German troops, would 
attempt to occupy the Straits? In this matter, too, Dekanozov 
referred only to his original communication. His Government did 
not know that anything of the sort would occur; however, it had no 
doubt regarding commensurate English measures if the condition — 
mentioned, namely, the advance of German troops on Bulgaria, 
Greece, and the Straits, should materialize, : . 

In conclusion, I again reserved the right to a reply to the démarche. 

After I had made a few more remarks concerning German air 
successes against the British fleet in the Mediterranean, the Ambas- 
sador took his leave, hoping for an early reply. 


WeizsickEr 


*In a subsequent communication sent to Ribbentro) 

p the next day, Jan. 18 
(104/112987), Weizsiicker stressed that Dekanozov both orally and in writing 
included the area of the Straits along with Bulgaria and Greece ag the objec- 
tives of the German troop movements; that he did not suggest that Turkey 
pilent ai 5 ont mueore bs referred rather to British initiative; and 

ekanozoy indicate the weight which the Sovi 

wished to give to its démarche, 7 . aero 


461888—60-—177 
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No. 669 
104/112981~82 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Moscow, January 17, 1941—8: 46 p. m. 
TOP SECRET - Received January 17—11:40 p. m. 
No. 122 of January 17 
For the Foreign Minister. ; 
1. Molotov asked me to call on him this afternoon and stated the 
following: 


Since the most important economic questions in the relations 
between Germany and the Soviet Union had been settled by the 
recently concluded treaties,’ it would now be in order to turn to 
purely political issues again. The Soviet Government was aston- 
ished that it had not yet received from Germany any answer to its 
statement of position of November 25 (cf. telegraphic report No. 2562 
of November 25)? concerning the issues raised during the Berlin 
discussions, and he would appreciate it if I would bring that fact 
to the attention of the Government of the German Reich with the 
remark that the Soviet Government was counting on an early German 
reply. 

a replied to M. Molotov that there was not the slightest cause for 
any surprise, since questions were involved which must first be 
thoroughly discussed with Italy and Japan. As soon as these delib- 
erations had been concluded the Soviet Government would certainly 
be informed of our position with regard to its reply. 

2. Molotov then brought the conversation around to the Balkans 
and in that connection stated word for word as follows: 

“According to all reports available here, German troops in great 
numbers were concentrated in Rumania and ready to march into 
Bulgaria with the aim of occupying Bulgaria, Greece, and the Straits. 
There was no doubt that England would try to forestall the opera- 
tions of the German troops, to occupy the Straits, to open military 
operations against Bulgaria in alliance with Turkey, and turn Bul- 
garia into a theater of war. The Soviet Government had repeatedly 
called the attention of the Government of the German Reich to the 
fact that it considered the territory of Bulgaria and the Straits as 
a security zone of the USSR and that it could therefore not remain 
indifferent in the face of events which menaced the security interests 
of the USSR. Consequently the Soviet Government regarded it as 
its duty to call attention to the fact that it would consider the appear- 


1See document No. 640. 
* Document No. 404. 
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ance of any foreign armed forces on the territory of Bulgaria and 
of the Straits as a violation of the security interests of the USSR.”. 
Molotov added that he had instructed Dekanozov to make an iden- 
tical démarche in Berlin.? In my reply I confined myself to the 
statements prescribed by telegraphic instructions No. 36 of January \ bs 

and No. 57 of January 10.° 
ScHULENBURG 


* See document No. 668. 
* Document No. 616. 
* Document No. 636. 


No. 670 © 


813/276505-06 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 54 ~ Beruin, January 18, 1941. 


The Japanese Ambassador approached me today on the subject of 
the attitude of the Government of Indochina. He left with me a note 
which read as follows: é a 


“The Government of French Indochina has lately shown by various 
indications that it is seeking to establish relations with England and 
the United States. For instance, it is now about to buy airplanes in 
the United States; in the question of maritime traffic between France 
and French Indochina, it has requested England’s consent; in the 
boundary conflict with Thailand? it is seeking Anglo-American 
mediation, etc. This attitude is in conflict with the French Govern- 
ment’s recognition of Japan’s hegemony in the Greater Far Eastern 
sphere. The Government of French Indochina is striving to establish 
close relations with the nations which are unfriendly or hostile to 
Germany; this endeavor has detrimental effects on Japan and in 

articular on the relations between the German Reich and the Vichy 
yovernment. The Japanese Government has therefore earnestly 
called the attention of the French Government to this attitude of the — 
Government of French Indochina.” 


I thanked Kurusu for the information and told him that personally 
I had had no evidence so far that the attitude of the Government of 
Indochina had detrimentally affected the relations between the Reich 
and the Vichy Government. It was, however, entirely in our interest 


that order and calm in Indochina should be assured and preserved as 
far as possible? 


WezsAcKER 


*See document No, 484. 

*On Jan. 20, Ott reported in telegram No. 85 (216/147648-49) about having 
been told by the Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister that on Jan. 17 the British 
Minister in Bangkok had made a specific proposal of mediation between Thailand 
and Indochina. The Japanese Government, determined not to permit a British 
diplomatic success in thig area, had thereupon made an arbitration proposal 
of its own and was now asking the German Government to use its influence with 
the Vichy Government in this matter. 

On Jan. 23, Weizsiicker recorded that Ambassador Kurusu, referring to the 
conversation between Ott and the Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister, had also 
requested that Germany bring her influence to bear in Vichy to induce the 
French Government to accept the Japanese proposal (216/147651). 
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No. 671 
221/149051 
The Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 


MOST URGENT Paris, January 19, 1941. 
No. 179 of January 19 Received January 19—1:20 a. m2 
For the Foreign Minister. 


General Huntziger asked Benoist-Méchin in a conversation on 
January 15 to communicate the following to the German Embassy in 
Paris in his name: 

1. From the side of de Gaulle rumors of a provocative nature were 
being spread and false telegrams sent which, in the expectation that 
they would become known to German authorities, attempted to cast 
doubt on the good faith of the French Government and Army in the 
question of North Africa. He, Huntziger, had an absolutely loyal 
attitude toward Germany and he could also vouch for the loyal atti- 
tude of General Weygand and Nogués.? 

2. The question of the natives in the North African colonies pre- 
sented psychological difficulties, since the Arabs respected primarily 
the power and might of the Europeans who ruled them. The German 
Control Commission departing to Casablanca on the basis of the 
agreement in Wiesbaden * could injure the French position of power 
psychologically, since there was the danger that the English whispered 
propaganda among the Moroccan tribes would exaggerate the num- 

bers involved in the 40-man Control Commission and represent it as 
a German occupation. : 

3. The strategic situation in Libya confronted neighboring Tunis 
with a number of technical and legal problems which required joint 
study. . 2g 

4, ‘Gankeal Huntziger requested an opportunity to discuss these 
matters with General Warlimont or another military figure. 


ABETZ 


. 4Marginal note: “Forwarded on Jan. 19, 1:55 a. m. to Minister Hewel, Berg- 
hof, by closed cireuit secret teletype.” . 

4French Resident General in Morocco. 

*On Jan. 14, the subcommission for armaments of the German Armistice Com- 
mission had informed the French delegation that the German Armistice 
Commission was setting up at Casablanca a commission for the control of arma- 
ments and petroleum in North Africa and that an advance party would leave for 
Casablanca on Jan. 21 (Welck telegram of Mar. 25: 77/58232). According to 
a memorandum of Jan. 15 by Counselor Dumont, the decision to establish this 
commission had been taken by Hitler at the suggestion of Keitel (1004/307011). 

Cf. La Délégation francaise auprées de la Commission allemande d Armistice, 
vol. 11, pp. 448, 475-480. 
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No. 672 
F19/213-32 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat 


Fosca1, January 21, 1941. 


Recorp or THE CoNVERSATION BETWEEN THE Finer AND THE Duce, 
IN THE Presence oF THE Retca Forricn Minister ann Count 
Cano aT THE Berouor, IN THE AFTERNOON oF JANUARY 19, 19417 


The Fiihrer began the conversation with the statement that he had 
just received a telegram according to which General Huntziger pro- 
posed again taking up contact with the German General, Warlimont.? 
At the same time he gave assurance that France was entirely loyal to 
the idea of cooperation with Germany, and that Pétain as well as 
Weygand and Nogués would not deviate from this attitude. He 
(Huntziger) added, however, that it would be detrimental to the ~ 
authority of France in North Africa, as far as the Moors and Arabs 
were concerned, if an alien commission of 40 members—whose dis- 
patch was intended by the Armistice Commission—should appear. 
He therefore requested that this commission not be dispatched. 

The Fihrer added to this communication that he personally did 
not trust the French and that even Weygand’s and Pétain’s declara- 
tions of loyalty could not change anything in this attitude. At the 
same time he did not believe that Pétain, Weygand, and the other 
French personages already had any definite plan. He believed that 
they were merely hesitating to place themselves too much on the 
side of the Axis Powers. Of Weygand, the son of a Hapsburg, how- 
ever, he believed that he, like all renegades, cherished a deep hatred 
for Germany. He (the Fiihrer) was absolutely certain that Weygand 
was keeping Pétain under pressure. 

With respect to the difficulties with the French Government which 
had arisen recently, the Fiihrer remarked that the fact that the Paris 
press took a violent stand against the Government was evidently 
gradually becoming somewhat uncomfortable for the Cabinet mem- 
bers, since after all it was a question of three-fifths of all France 
whose opinion was reflected in this press. 

Laval, of course, was a democrat. But one would advise him from 
the German side not to go to Vichy, since he would perhaps be mur- 
dered there, Germany could do nothing further about all of these 
matters, since the danger existed that North Africa might defect 


*¥For Ciano’s record of this meeting see L’Europa verso Ia catastrofe, pp. 628- 
629. The meeting was preceded by a discussion between Ciano and Ribbentrop. 
See document No. 646, footnote L 

*See document No. 671. 
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from the mother country as soon as she took any energetic steps 
against the French Government. 

In reply to a question interjected by the Duce in a somewhat doubt- 
ful tone concerning Laval’s political usefulness, the Fiihrer said that 
Laval would collaborate loyally with Germany if only out of hatred 
for his opponents in the present French Government. If one threat- 
ened the life of a democrat he would always react violently, and 
Laval would certainly not be very quick to forget the circumstances 
of his arrest. 

In the further course of the conversation the Fiihrer informed the 
Duce in broad outline about his conversation with Admiral Darlan.* 
He stated that he had told the latter that he considered it perfidious 
infamy for the French to assert that Laval had had the intention 
to carry out a plot together with the Fiihrer in order to arrest Pétain 
during his presence in Paris. He (the Fihrer) had pointed out to 
Darlan that the French ‘had time and again on their own initiative 
asked to be able to transfer their Government to Versailles or to 
Paris. The Fiihrer had always refused these requests in order not 

-to let the impression arise that the French Government was working 
under German pressure in the occupied area. Darlan had become 
very subdued in the further course of the conversation. The Fihrer 
had treated him extremely coolly and had pointed out to him most 
emphatically the manifold efforts which he had undertaken even 
before the present war in regard to cooperation with France. 

The Fiihrer then informed the Duce that Marshal Pétain had sent 
him a letter through Darlan in which, among other things, Pétain 
stated that he had to part from Laval “for reasons of domestic 
policy and in the interest of holding the French empire together.” 
He (the Fiihrer) had told Darlan at once that he interpreted this 
last reason to mean that General Weygand had made an attempt to 
blackmail Pétain in order to get him to unload Laval. 

In this connection the Fiihrer again came to speak of Huntziger’s 
request not to send the commission in question to Casablanca. It 
was clear that the French did not want Germans and Italians to 
look at their cards in North Africa. This did not mean, however, 
that the French wanted to undertake anything on their own initia- 
tive. If things went well for Germany they would certainly con- 
tinue with their collaboration. But if matters went badly they 
would call the attention of Germany’s enemies to the disloyal atti- 
tude they had adopted in various points in regard to German-French 
collaboration. Darlan had declared, to be sure, that he was abso- 
lutely against the English, but one had to regard Huntziger as one 
of the cleverest and wiliest representatives of the French. Owing 


* See document No. 564. 
*See document No. 566. 
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to his Alsatian origin he was also in a certain respect a renegade. 
In any case the French Government was playing with divided roles. 
Some were acting like honest men, whereas the others were disloyal. 
According to the outcome of the conflict they would then play either 
the disloyal or the loyal card. 

The French had expressed a whole series of wishes, the fulfillment 
of which he (the Fiihrer) had refused, however. Thus, for example, 
they had among other things asked for the preferential release from 
captivity of the colonial officers so as to be able to use them in North 
Africa, Since, however, the object of using them was doubtful under 
the conditions which existed there, this wish, too, had been refused. — 

‘It was doubtful whether the old Marshal Pétain saw through 
the maneuvers of his Cabinet members. It was a matter of common | 
experience that generals often possessed an unlimited incapacity in 
political matters. Besides this, Pétain was 86 years old, and he (the 
Fihrer) knew how very much old Field Marshal Hindenburg * had 
been under the influence of his surroundings and how difficult it had 
been to get to him. In addition, the hands of the Vichy Government 
were tied. It was entirely under the influence of the circle around 
the Action Frangaise, the priests, and the reaction, ie., the same 
group that had collected around Franco, too. 

The Reich Foreign Minister interjected here that according to 
the latest reports even Herriot * had arrived at Vichy again. 

In this connection the Fiihrer came to speak of the North African 
problem. He termed it difficult. If Gibraltar were in the hands of 
the Axis this would extraordinarily ease the situation relative to 
North Africa and would put an end to the whole de Gaulle magic, 
especially if two German divisions could be transferred to Spanish 
Morocco and a few air bases could be set up there. Unfortunately 
Franco had entirely failed to recognize this situation. He was only 
an average officer who, because of the accident of circumstance, had 
been pushed into the position of Chief of State. He was not a sov- 
ereign but a subaltern in temperament. Furthermore, he had not 
been the first in the Spanish Revolution, but had simply had the 
most luck, since he possessed a favorable initial position in North 
Africa and could throw his troops across to the motherland with the 
aid of German transport planes, 

Here, too, it was again evident that generals were often quite 
incapable in political matters. There was a great difference between 
military courage and political courage. If a general received an 
order he showed the greatest courage in carrying it out. Without 
orders he often did not dare to act in political matters. Recognition 
of his own lack of productivity seemed, moreover, to have brought 


* President of Germany, 1925-1934. 
*£douard Herriot, President of French Chamber of Deputies, 19386-1942. 
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Franco entirely into the hands of the Catholic Church. Its influence 
made itself increasingly felt in present-day Spain. Franco himself 
did not have faith in himself and one could almost feel sorry for 
him. At.the conversation which he had with the Fithrer in Hendaye’ 
he had frequently agreed to German proposals and then had been 
interrupted by Serrano Sufier, who had upset everything once more. 
- In connection with the importance of Gibraltar, whereby all 
problems in North Africa and in France could be solved at once, the 
Fiihrer also mentioned that he had to keep a certain number of troops 
in readiness in southwest France on account of the Portuguese, in 
case the English should attempt a landing in Portugal: He did not 
believe the English would undertake this action to be sure, but 
wanted to be prepared for all eventualities, 

_ Following this the Fiihrer came to speak of the military questions 
in the Mediterranean area. He mentioned losses of the German 
Luftwaffe (Colonel Harlinghausen, who wanted to drive directly 
with his machines against the Suez Canal without fighter protection 
and had thereby encountered violent resistance and had not returned). 
In these operations the Ju. 88 had been used as a fast machine, 
whereas it would perhaps be more favorable, considering bomb- 
carrying capacity, if one could employ the He. 111 or the Fw. 200. 

The Duce remarked on this that in recent days owing to coopera- 
tion of the two air forces it was possible to deliver a number of hard 
blows against the English in the Mediterranean, and pointed to re- 
ports about the embarkation of English troops from Alexandria to 
be used in the area of Salonika. _ 

The Fiihrer replied to this that he would intervene immediately if 
the English disembarked: troops in Salonika. Then the German 
Luftwaffe would destroy the transport ships. On the basis of the 
experiences in the Norwegian campaign Germany could proceed here 
very effectively. He (the Fiihrer) also wanted to use in the Mediter- 
ranean the tactics tested over England, namely of bombarding the 
same objects time and again from the air. He intended to impede 
the English in this way in the Mediterranean to such an extent that 
they would finally evacuate the whole area and pull out their fleet. 

In the further course of the conversation the Fiihrer came to speak 
of the position of Japan, whose freedom of action was restricted by 
Russia, just as Germany, too, had to keep 80 divisions constantly 
ready for action on account of Russia. In the naval area Japan’s 
position was more favorable, and in a conflict with the U. S. A. she 
would at all times be able to win out over the American fleet. Eng- 


~ 





"See document No. 220. 
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land’s position was indicated by a recently discovered memorandum 
of the Admiralty in which proof was demonstrated that in case the 
present European conflict’ continued Great Britain was not in a 
position to defend herself in East Asia against a serious opponent. 
The English trembled for fear that Japan would approach closer to 
Singapore by way of Indochina. However, the fact that a part of 
the enemy. forces was tied up by Russia signified a psychological 
boost for the English. In the secret sessions of the English Cabinet 
Churchill time and again pointed not, only to America but also to 
the relieving role which Russia might one day play. For Germany 
it would naturally be more favorable to discharge the 80 divisions tied 
up by Russia and employ them in the airplane, antiaircraft, tank, 
and antitank industries, for the available German material .was 
heavily committed. The heavy railroad artillery had been mounted 
along the coasts of France. For Bulgaria and Rumania additional 
’ batteries were needed for the protection of Varna and Constanta. At 
his Jast visit General Antonescu had considered batteries with a range 
of over 30 to 35 km. necessary for the defense of Constanta, since 
the latest English ship-based guns could for their part shoot 30 km. - 

In tomorrow’s conference these military questions would be dis- 
cussed in greater detail in the presence of the military experts. For 
the moment it was sufficient to point out that Germany had to guaran- 
tea the munitioning of a tremendous front. Thus, for example, in . 
Norway alone ammunition and provisions were stockpiled for a year. 

Following this the Fiihrer came to speak of the march through 
Bulgaria and stressed that in his measures he would leave nothing 
to chance. The transportation question had to be studied with par- 
ticular care. The Fiihrer explained this by. means of several ex- 
amples, giving the Duce the necessary times calculated for the various 
transports of divisions and corps as well as the number of trains 
to. be provided. He expressed appreciation in this connection for 
the willingness with which Hungary had facilitated the transit of 
the German troops. 

Replying to a question by the Duce regarding rind atti- 
tude, the Fithrer said that one had to see that Yugoslavia stayed 
quiet. For this she had been promised Salonika. It was a question 
of a dangerous opponent, for if Yugoslavia did not remain quiet, 
Bulgaria would no longer permit the transit of German troops. 
Markovié was an intelligent Foreign Minister who did not want to 
take any risks for the sake of the English. Prince Paul, however, 
belonged to the international lodge of princes among whose mem- 
bers the dynastic interests were absolutely in the foreground. 
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The Fiihrer illustrated this remark by stories about the visit of 

the Queen Mother of Rumania to the Obersalzberg;* she had con- 
stantly spoken only of how wisely “cousin Christian” was acting in 
Denmark, how bad the policy of “brother George” was and how 
careful “brother Paul” had to be, without mentioning even with 
one word the interests of the peoples ruled by these princes. 
- On the German part it had been made clear to Bulgaria that in 
order to prevent the landing of English troops in Greece Germany 
would march through Bulgarian territory in one way or the other. 
He (the Fihrer) had told King Boris® clearly that no power in 
the world would prevent him from throwing the English out of 
Greece and that on the basis of the experience of the World War 
he would not in any circumstances permit a Salonika front to be 
created. The Bulgarian Prime Minister, Filov, had also been in- 
formed in this sense.?¢ 

The Reich Foreign Minister remarked in this regard that acces- 
sion of Bulgaria to the Tripartite Pact would again be of interest 
only after several weeks, since at the present moment it would doubt~ 
less be evaluated by the English as a signal for the start of the Ger- 
man march through [Bulgarian territory]. 

Hereupon the conversation turned again to Spain. The Fiihrer 
described to the Duce the technical military preparations and pre- 
paratory studies that had been made by the German side in the most 
thorough manner possible, in order to seize the Rock of Gibraltar 
with absolute certitude within the shortest possible time. He ex- 
pressed his deep disappointment over the fact that Franco had pulled 
back at the last moment and that all of the laborious preparations 
as regards both material and personnel, some of which had required — 
months, had been in vain. 

The Reich Foreign Minister stated that he had ordered the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Madrid to make one more last attempt to change 
Franco’s mind. He was expecting in these very days the report on the 
outcome of this action.” = 

The Fihrer expressed strong doubts as to whether it would be pos- 
sible to persuade the Spaniards so quickly to engage in open military 
collaboration.’ He underlined in this connection Franco’s great in- 


®QOn Dec. 14, 1940, Hitler had received the Queen Mother Heléne of Rumania 
and the Duchess of Spoleto. The visit is listed in the calendar of the Secretary 
of the Fiihrer (EAP 105/18, copy in the Library of Congress), but no record 
of the conversation has been found, In telegram No. 7 of Jan. 3 (201/89112) 
the Minister in Rumania reported that the Queen Mother had spoken to him 
enthusiastically about her reception by Hitler, and had said that she intended 
to speak to Hitler about her suit for a German princess for her son, but had 
not done so because the conversation took “a quite different and, for her, much 
more interesting course.” 

* See document No. 378 and footnote 2. 

© See document No, 606. 

2 See document No. 677. 
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gratitude toward the two Axis Powers, to which he owed his entire 
political existence. Not without risk to herself, Germany—which at 
that time was in the midst of rearmament—had sent material to Spain 
and placed herself at odds with the western Great Powers. From 
these observations there developed the Fiihrer’s proposal whether the 
Duce could not try one last time to change the minds of the Spaniards 
by a personal conversation with Franco, referring to all of the aid 
given him formerly. 

After a certain hesitation the Duce said he was willing to attempt 
this in the immediate future at a-meeting with Franco in Genoa. 
He expressed doubt whether this attempt would be successful. 

Count Ciano mentioned at this time a report from the Italian Am- 
bassador in Madrid containing a message from Serrano Sufier to 
him, in which Serrano Suiier stated that his attitude toward the Axis 
had not changed in any way. Later in the evening Count Ciano 
handed over an excerpt from the text of this statement,!? from which 
it emerged that Serrano Suiier stated that Spain would long ago 
have been on the side of the Axis in the war if Germany had provided 
her with more grain. In the face of this the German side showed 
the Duce and Count Ciano portions from a report by Admiral Ca- 
naris,* in which the Spaniards stated that even if grain were de- 
livered to them they could enter the war only at the moment when 
England was already in the process of collapse, 

In conclusion the Duce promised to invite Franco for a conference 
next week. 


Scumupr 
* Not found. 
* See document No. 476, footnote 2. 
No. 673 
221/149057 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Paris 
Telegram en clair 
No, 27 of January 19 Srecra, Tran, January 19, 1941.1 
from the Special Train Received Berlin, J anuary 19—6:35 p. m. 
No. 209 of January 19 Sent January 19—6:55 p.m. 


sent by teletype from the Foreign Ministry 
For Ambassador Abetz personally. 


*In addition to the date line “Special Train” the document has also a- 
Berchtesgaden date line of Jan. 19 and the telegram number 33. dt is not at 
all clear why this telegram which was sent from the Special Train to the Foreign 
Ministry and from there to the Embassy in Paris has in addition a Berchtes- 
gaden date line and number. A possible explanation may lie in the fact that on 
Jan. 19, Hitler and Ribbentrop met Mussolini and Ciano at the train near 
Salzburg and accompanied them from there to Berchtesgaden. 

A marginal note reads: “Forwarded on Jan. 19, 6:55 p. m., as No. 209 to 
Paris by closed circuit secret teletype. Telegram Office.” 
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According to reports received here certain French circles are plan- 
ning an attempt on Laval’s life in the event that he should go into 
the unoccupied territory again. I am therefore asking you 

1) to draw Laval’s attention to this danger in a suitable manner 
and to deter him from making such journeys into the unoccupied 
territory in all circumstances. 

2) to report to me at once in case Laval should be invited by the 
Government in Vichy for another visit to the unoccupied territory.” 

a RiBBENTROP 


"Marginal note: “Herr Schwarzmann. Do you know the source of these 
reports and anything more about them? Wl[eizsicker], Jan. 20.” 

On Jan. 21, Schwarzmann submitted to Weizsicker a memorandum which 
stated that according to information from Hewel the telegram to Abetz re- 
garding alleged plans for an attempt on Laval’s life had been sent by the Foreign 
Minister “at the suggestion of the Fiihrer.” (221/149058) 


No. 674 
221/149052-55 
Lhe Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 
MOST URGENT Paris, January 19, 1941—8:45 [2] p. m. 
No. 181 Received January 19—9:45 p.m. 
For the Foreign Minister. . 


Laval returned to Paris this noon from his meeting with Pétain.? 
It was agreed that the conversation should not deal with the modali- 
ties of Laval’s return to the Government, but should first only create 
between the two men the personal atmosphere necessary for the 
clarification of this question. The Marshal, whom Laval found to 
have aged very much, thanked him for having refrained from all 
political activity in Paris. It had been reported to Vichy that Laval 
intended to set up a rival government in Paris, and he was very glad 
that this had not been true. Laval assured Pétain of his loyalty 
and asked why the Marshal had withdrawn his trust in him on De- 
cember 13. Pétain replied that he had never doubted Laval’s pa- 
triotism. However, there had been three considerations on account 


1A marginal note indicates that copies of the telegram were forwarded at 
‘10:00 p. m., Jan. 19, to Counselor Sonnleithner of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat and to Counselor Baron Steengracht of the Foreign Minister’s Per- 
sonal Staff. ; 
*In Paris telegram No. 177 of Jan. 18, Abetz had transmitted the text of 
a letter sent by Laval to Pétain on Jan. 15 reporting at the same time that 
Pétain subsequently had invited Laval to a conversation which took place in 
the afternoon of Jan. 18 in La Ferté between Vichy and the line of demarca- 
tion (221/149048-50). 
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of which he had unfortunately given in to the urging of his entourage 
that he dismiss Laval. ~ 


1. Laval’s unpopularity. 
' 9, Laval’s insufficient reporting. . 

3. The fear that Laval’s anglophobia would lead to a declaration 
of war against England. e 4 


Regarding the first point Laval stated that Minister Peyrouton 
systematically submitted to Pétain only those police reports which — 
asserted Laval to be unpopular and in which the passages in ques- 
tion were even marked. The officials who drew up these reports knew 
that Peyrouton appreciated receiving them. He, Laval, was cer- 
tainly more popular among the masses than other members of the 
Cabinet, although he had consciously refrained from making propa- 
ganda for himself. As Minister of Information who had at his 
disposal the radio, press, and news reels, he had always let the 
other ministers have their say, while observing restraint himself 
because he took the position that popularity must be reserved ex- 
clusively for the Marshal. Regarding Pétain’s second objection, that 
Laval had not reported to him adequately on his negotiations with 
Germany, Laval reminded Pétain that he had always informed him 
most accurately about everything orally. The Marshal did not con- 
test this, but stated that he had often forgotten this oral information 
and would therefore have preferred to have written reports at hand. 
Laval replied that he had avoided written reports for the. reason | 
that there were people who had access to the Marshal through whom 
such papers would have been brought to the knowledge of Churchill 
within a few hours. He named in this connection M. Gillouin,? who 
frequented Pétain’s office, and who was in contact with the English 
agent, Rougier.* Pétain said that Laval overestimated Gillouin’s 
role with him, and that this difficulty could be overcome by installing 
a steel safe in which the Marshal and Laval would lock up docu- 
ments personally. Laval countered the third point raised by Pétain, 
that Laval’s passionate anglophobia could lead to a declaration of 
war against England, with the statement that he had never advanced. 
such a demand. He had merely demanded that active steps be taken 
against the French colonies which had gone over to de Gaulle. If 
England should resist the resumption of the authority of the French 
' Government in these colonies a state of war would result; however,, 
this would not be on account of a French declaration of war, but. 
on account of the provocative attitude of England. Marshal Pétain. 
told Laval that he agreed to this policy toward de Gaulle and Eng- 


* Probably René Gillouin, former official of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

‘Professor Louis Rougier of the University of Besancon. On his mission to: 
London in October 1940, see Louis Rougier, Les Accords Pétain-Churchill: 
. Historie dun mission secréte (Montreal, 1945); also Great Britain, Cmd. 
6662, France No. 2 (1945), pp. 3~11, 25-31. 
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land. Laval stated further that he did not feel any hatred against 
the English people, but that he would rejoice the day that Churchill, 
Eden, Cooper,’ and Belisha* were lynched. These men had ex- 
cluded from any political activity the Duke of Windsor, with whom 
he had prepared the Hoare-Laval Agreement? and who had de- 
manded an understanding between France, Germany, England, and 
Italy; and by unleashing the present war they had plunged not only 
the French but also the English people into a great misfortune. 

Pétain took cognizance of Laval’s explanation with satisfaction and 
stated that this did away with the misunderstandings that were respon- 
sible for the events of December 13. In expectation of the Fiihrer’s 
letter ® and in accordance with the agreement reached regarding the 
conversation he did not want to discuss the practical questions of 
reorganizing the Government until later. However, he agreed to 
a communiqué *® on the conversation held with Laval, by which the 
public would be prepared for the possible reorganization of the 
Cabinet.” Reports we have received from Vichy indicate that Pétain 
will proceed to return Laval to the Government and make the other 
changes in the Cabinet which would then be necessary only if the 
expected letter of the Fiihrer is explicit on this subject. As a result 
of the Pétain—Laval conversation of January 18, 1941, the passages 
concerning Laval in Pétain’s letter of December 23, 19407 to the 
Fiihrer have lost their validity and dealing with Pétain’s letter of 
December 17 has again become possible. In the letter of December 
17, 1940, Marshal Pétain stated that he was willing to appoint Laval 
to the directorate along with Darlan, Huntziger, and Flandin, and to 
the Cabinet in place of Minister of Interior Peyrouton, if it should 
develop in the course of an investigation that the grievances which 
had impelled the Marshal to part with Laval were not justified. The 
communiqué published this evening proves that these grievances 
have not been borne out by an investigation and permits Germany 


* Alfred Duff Cooper, British Minister of Information. 

*Leslie Hore-Belisha, British Secretary of State for War, May 1937-Jan- 
uary 1940. 

™The proposal worked out by Sir Samuel Hoare and Laval on Dec. 7, 1935, 
for a compromise that would end the Italian-Ethiopian war. 

* See document No. 564. 

*°In Paris telegram No. 177 (see footnote 2), Abetz had reported that the 
following text of a communiqué had been agreed upon in the conversation 
between Laval and Pétain: 

“The Chief of State, Marshal Pétain, had a meeting with President Laval 
yesterday. They had a long conversation in the course of which the misunder- 
standings which had led to the events of Dec. 13 were eliminated.” 

* Cf. Laval’s account of his meeting with Pétain in République Francaise, 
Haute Cour de Justice: Procés du Maréchal Péiain, p. 200; cf. the account given 
by Pétain’s civilian Chef de Cabinet, who was present at the meeting, in H. du 
Moulin De Labarthéte, Le Temps des illusions: Souvenirs, juillet 1940-avrit 
1942 (Geneva, 1946), pp. 131-134. 

“See document No. 566. 

“See document No. 530. 
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to express the hope that this kind of strain on German-French co- 
operation will be avoided in the future, that Laval will be reappointed 
to the Government as Minister of Interior and member of the direc- 
torate, and that the elements responsible for December 13, 1940, will 
be punished and removed. Since Laval’s safety in. Vichy could not 
be guaranteed for some time yet, it would be advisable for Germany 
to grant to the French, as a concession, that he may perform the func- 
tions of Minister of Interior from Paris and that the directorate 
may hold sessions in occupied France if desired. Compliance with 
the request which has now been made a number of times by Marshal 
Pétain, that he might travel to Versailles on occasion without preju- 
dice to the fundamental question of his being installed there, would 
remove from this concession the character of a protective measure - 
- for Laval, and would also have the advantage, independent of this 
consideration, that the Marshal could be influenced directly. It 
would also be well if Darlan could be mentioned in the Fiihrer’s 
letter as the chairman of the directorate, since his position as the 
second man in the French state is violently contested by certain ele- 
ments in Vichy; support of it, however, would be useful for the fight 
against England. 

_ ABETZ 


- No. 675 


B19/B003955-56 | 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


SECRET ; Berwin, January 19, 1941. 
‘ Ha. Pol. 255 g. 

The Soviet-Finnish negotiations on the Petsamo concession are 
approaching acute crisis stage. The Soviet Government has de- 
manded immediate resumption of the negotiations which have been 
suspended during the past 4 weeks and has threatened “to settle the 
matter by resort to certain measures” if no agreement could be 
reached.? 


Finnish compliance with the Soviet demands would mean Rus- 
sian control of the nickel mines and that we would henceforth have 


_ 1In telegram No. 10 of Jan. 3 (B19/B003946) Schulenburg reported from 
Moscow that a crisis would ensue if Finland did not capitulate in the Petsamo 
negotiations. 

Bliicher reported from Helsinki in telegram No. 18 of Jan. 15 (B19/B003952) 
that Vyshinsky had demanded of Paasikivi the immediate return of the Finnish 
delegates to Moscow and had threatened that if Russia and Finland could not 
aera ‘the Soviet Government would find certain means for regulating the 
matter.’ 

Schulenburg’s telegram No. 117 of Jan. 16 ( B19/B003953) indicated that the 
Finnish delegates were expected to arrive in Moscow that day. See also Fin- 


ye Reveals Her Secret Documents on Soviet Policy, March 1940-June 1941, 
p. 89. 
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to negotiate with the Soviet Union for our nickel supplies. Even 
the recognition of the previously concluded delivery agreements, 
which both we and the Finns have demanded from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, would afford little protection because the Soviet side is not 
likely in the long run to abide by these agreements. " 

. Taking up the question with the Soviet Union from our sits 
promises no success because we have twice, in July ? and in November * 
of last year, informed the Soviet Government of our renunciation of 
the concession, and because the talks which Minister Schnurre had 
with Molotov after Molotov’s visit + have suggested no prospect of 
any mutually agreeable solution. Molotov, basing himself on the 
Ambassador’s previous statement, regards this matter as closed as 
far as Germany is concerned, and merely expressed his willingness 
to negotiate with Germany on the delivery of nickel, but without 
taking the German-Finnish agreements as the basis of such negotia- 
tions, On the other hand, we have repeatedly advised the Finns, 
without definitely giving them promises of assistance in the event of 
difficulties with the Russians, to remain unyielding in the face of the 
Russians and not to give them the concession. 

A choice must now be made: either to continue encouraging the 
’ Finns to resist the Soviet demands and try to put off the Russians 
with some minor concessions, or to advise the Finns positively to 
yield, and accept the resulting difficulties. My personal inclination 
is toward the first alternative, which would also be in line with the 
desire of the domestic authorities to keep for ourselves this im- 
portant nickel deposit which could supply Germany’s entire nickel 
needs for all foreseeable time. In this case, however, and this is also 
Minister Schnurre’s view, the possibility of military intervention by 
the Soviet Union in the Petsamo region is not to be discounted, be- 
cause the Soviet Government, so far as we are involved, would invoke 
the repeated agreements with us according to which we have re- 
nounced the concession in favor of the Soviet Union. In view of this 
possibility it will naturally be increasingly difficult to induce the 
Finns to maintain this line unless we give them positive backing 
against the Russians. 

In the other case—that of yielding by the Finns—we shall lose 
this important resource for the time being and become dependent on - 
the German-Soviet nickel negotiations offered by Molotov. 


? See vol. x of this series, document No. 259. 
*See document No. 344. 
*See document No. 405. 
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? 


As this question can be decided only from the perspective of over- 
all German-Soviet policy, I request instructions. I suggest that 
Minister Schnurre, who is to report on Russia at the beginning of 
next week, should also be given an opportunity at that time to report 
on the Petsamo matter. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary.® 

Wieu. 


‘The memorandum was forwarded to the Foreign Minister at Salzburg by 
secret teletype. 


No. 676 
B19/B003957 . . 
The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry — 
Telegram oo 
MOST URGENT - Hetsinxt, January 20, 1941—5: 50 p. m. 
No. 25 of January 20 Received January 20—8: 20 p. m. 


1. Finnish businessmen have informed the Finnish Government 
that Russian deliveries of flour, ocher, and oil cake to Finland have 
been abruptly stopped and that the transit through Russia of Fin- 
nish goods for Turkey has been suspended by the Russians. The . 
businessmen surmise that the Russians are stopping all movements 
of goods to Finland. No official Russian communications have as 
yet been received by the Finnish Government in this matter. 

2, The Foreign Minister, exploring the reasons for Russia’s action, 
considers these possibilities : 

a) Disagreements about the current Finnish deliveries; 

6) A clearing balance in favor of Russia; 

‘ Delays in the nickel negotiations by Finland; 

) An attempt to starve out Finland after Communist propaganda 


has proved a failure. 


3. The Russian Minister* has been suddenly called to Moscow. - 
Buitcuer 
* Ivan Zotov. 


461889-—-60——78 
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No. 677 
136/T4586-91 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Mane, January 20, 1941.2 
No. 208 of January 20 Received January 21—12: 15-5: 00 a, m. 

Secret for officer in charge. 

For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to my telegram No. 197 of January 20.7 

As already reported, today I carried out with Franco the instruc- 
tions given me in Salzburg* and with the aid of the notes which I 
made after the discussion in Salzburg explained to him with ruth- 
less candor the view of the Fiihrer and the Foreign oe on de- 
velopments in Spain. 

I stated that England, supported by the United States, was merely 
temporizing with her promise of economic aid but had no idea of 
helping the Spanish Government. The goal of the English Govern- 
ment was clear; it was trying to weaken and to bring about the fall 
of the present Spanish regime and the restoration of the Republic. 
The bad feeling against the Spanish Government because of the 
constantly deteriorating economic situation and the famine was grow- 
ing; the regime was running into serious danger; everything was 
moving speedily toward a catastrophe. The situation was made more 
difficult by the opposition of certain military elements that unwit- 
tingly played England’s game, held the Spanish Government respon- 
sible for the state of distress and through the political unrest created 
thereby prevented systematic reconstruction and clear decisions. It 
was our firm conviction that Spain would receive no help whatever 
from or through England. Spain had therefore reached a crossroads; 
only on our side would Spain obtain any prospect of help now and in 
the future. 

I also did not conceal from Franco that his reply to Admiral 
Canaris in December had keenly disappointed the Fiihrer.* An entry 
into the war by Spain when England was already conquered, so to 
speak, was of no interest to us; nor would it bring any glory to 
Spain herself. Only a prompt ‘decision by Spain to align herself 
openly with Germany could still save the situation; only we could 
help Spain economically and militarily. Appropriate promises had 


+ Marginal note: “Forwarded as No. 267 to the Special Train, Heinrich, Jan. 
21, 12:45 a. m.’ 

’Not printed (136/74584-85). Ambassador Stohrer had returned to Madrid 
on the afternoon of Jan. 18, having been delayed 28 hours by snow (telegram 
No. 182 of Jan. 18 : 136/74581). 

* See document No. 639 and footnote 1. 

* See document No. 476 and footnote 2. 
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already been made by us, We therefore did not agree with Franco’s 
opinion that Spain was unable to wage war. For all practical pur- 
poses, moreover, the fighting would be done only.by our troops; 
Spain would hardly be called on to make any great sacrifices, A 
prompt decision by Spain to enter the war would result in an im- 
mediate amelioration of the food situation with a corresponding 
relaxation of domestic tension, restore the authority of the Spanish 
Government, underminded by English intrigues, and thereby also 
bring the military leaders back into line. 

Furthermore, I told. Franco quite openly that his sitituds had 
given us the impression that he and his Government were no longer 
entirely convinced that we would win the victory. This would be a 
fatal mistake. The war was already practically won and would in 
the words of the Fiihrer be the greatest victory in German history. 
The lull in the military operations was not without a purpose; new, 
large-scale operations. were impending. For Spain, the historical 
hour had now struck. The Fiihrer and the Foreign Minister had 
therefore been anxious to present their view of the situation to Franco 
with comradely candor and give him an opportunity to reconsider 
his decisions. A decision had to be made at once, however—the 
Foreign Minister had mentioned 48 hours in that connection. The 
reason for the demand for a prompt decision was not any desire to 
exert unfair pressure on Franco, but the situation of Spain, which 
in our opinion was deteriorating daily, and above all the necessity 
in certain circumstances of making some other disposition at once | 
of the armed forces and their material which were intended for 
the Spanish action. 

In his reply Franco first expressed his astonishment at the strongly 
pessimistic appraisal of Spain’s situation. To be sure, the economic 
situation was extremely serious; there was undeniably a famine; but 
it was wrong to conclude from this that the regime was in jeopardy. 
Franco then explained at length the reasons why Spain, weakened 
by the Civil War, had not at the outset, or even yet, entered the war on 
our side. In this connection Franco put special emphasis on the 
argument that Spanish policy had undeviatingly followed a straight 
course. His faith in the victory of Germany was also still the same. . 
The events in Africa had no decisive importance, and he had recently 
told the English Ambassador so to his face. Consequently, he did not 
understand how any doubt could have arisen in our minds about his 
unchanging pro-German policy and his faith in the victory of 
Germany. 

Here the Foreign Minister intervened and emphasized that the 
criticism of the Spanish Government (by the German radio) be- 
cause of the negotiations with England and the United States about 
deliveries of grain was unjustified. In Berchtesgaden the Fuhrer 
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and the Reich Foreign Minister had been perfectly willing that he 
should try again to obtain as much grain as possible from abroad 
before Spain’s entry into the war.* These negotiations had no other 
purpose; any political commitment had been decisively rejected. 

Franco emphasized further that as regards food a minimum sub- 
sistence level had to be provided for the life of the Spanish people; 
only then would entrance into the war be possible. He was trying, 
in spite of the present shortage, to build up a certain reserve of grain. 

As far as gasoline was concerned, this was already being done. 
When he had been forced to refuse entry into the war in the begin- 
ning of January, the reason was to be found solely in the catastrophic 
deterioration in the food situation between the meeting in Hendaye 
and the discussions in Berchtesgaden. As in other years, too, a def- 
inite estimate of the harvest yield was possible only by the middle 
_of November. 

There had turned out to be a huge deficit. Without bread it would 
have been “criminal” to start a war. 

Franco and the Foreign Minister stated further that they had no 
illusions whatever about English and American aid, However, with 
the little that was imported in this way Spain could perhaps get 
along, if she had to, as long as there was no war. Entry into the war 
would entail an immediate increase in requirements and in addition 
a further aggravation of the transportation problem (loss of coastal 
shipping, burdening of the railways for military purposes, lack of 
trucks and fuel, etc.). The present food stores and transportation 
facilities could not even approximately meet such demands. This 
view was fully shared by the “Defense Council” convened by him 
after the discussions in Berchtesgaden, especially by its military 
members. 

Moreover, it was not a question at all of whether Spain would 
- enter the war; that had been decided in Hendaye. It was merely a 
question of when. He was still [striving] to bring that moment to 
~ pass, namely by economic measures, which admittedly had not yet 
been very successful, and by far-reaching military preparations, 
which our_military men were informed of in detail. Supported by 
the Minister, Franco then protested sharply against the assumption 
that he had told Admiral Canaris he would enter the war only when 
England had already been laid low. Spain intended to participate 
in the war fully and not obtain anything as a gift. Admiral Canaris 
had merely been told that Spain intended to enter only when she 


® See documents Nos. 352 and 357. 
* See document No. 476, footnote 2. 
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could intervene effectively and did not have to fear that she would 
immediately collapse and become a burden to the common cause. | 

In conclusion, Franco also stated that he fully trusted our word . 
that we were willing and able to help Spain economically. How- 
ever, this help would come oo late if it did not start until war began. 
It seemed that in Germany they underestimated the difficulties of 
Spain’s economic situation. “ ey 

I took the opportunity to interrupt the Generalissimo’s statements 
at various points and set forth our points of view repeatedly with the 
utmost emphasis. I also warned that at a later date it would no longer 
be possible to count on German help and that if Spain held back at 
the present moment, her national aspirations might be jeopardized, 
and I pointed out that great historical events were brought about 
only by decisions of courageous men and not by regard for momentary 
difficulties or the sentiments of the broad masses, etc. Nevertheless, 
nothing whatever came of the debate up to this point. Only when 
the question was raised, in connection with the last-mentioned state- 
ment by Franco, whether Germany could rot aid Spain even before 
her entry into the war in order to relieve her acutest need, did the 
matter take on a somewhat different complexion. I therefore replied 
in accordance with the authorization given me by the Foreign Min- 
ister that we might perhaps consider such a prepayment but that 
it would come into question only if Franco gave the assurance in 
advance that Spain would then enter the war at a time to be deter- 
mined by us. I repeatedly emphasized this, to us self-evident, condi- 
tion, so that any mistake is precluded. a 

The Foreign Minister said in reply that this possibility created 
a new situation that would have to be studied. Franco agreed. 

As already reported in the preceding telegram, Franco finally 
requested a little more time to consider the matter, during which 
he would call in his closest associates for consultation. . 

I shall call on the Foreign Minister again tomorrow morning in 
order to point out to him once more in private, as forcefully as I can, 
the bearing and importance of the questions to be decided. 

The discussions with the Spanish Ambassador in Berlin produced 
nothing new. 

A further telegraphic report will follow." 

STOHRER 

"In telegram No. 213 of Jan. 21 (136/74592-98) Stohrer reported that he 
had spoken at length with Serrano Sufier who fully shared the German point 
of view. The only issue for Serrano Sufier was the time for Spain’s entrance 


into the war. Stohrer’s impression was that Serrano Sufier would take this 
attitude in the meeting of the Defense Council. 
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No. 678 
104/112988-89 . 
The State Secretary to the Foreign Minister 
Teletype 
SECRET Brain, January 20, 1941. 
(To be sent in code) 


After further study of the Russian démarche in Moscow and Berlin 
regarding the situation in the Balkans, I should like to make the 
following comment: 

1. From the military standpoint it would be logical for the Rus- 
sians now to coordinate their aspirations regarding the Straits with 
our intentions. Foreign observers believe even that a German-Rus- 
sian parallel action is impending. I do mot believe, however, that 
the Soviet Government is inclined to place itself now in the same 
front line with us. 

2. It would also be conceivable that the Russians might exploit 
the Balkan situation in order to be compensated elsewhere, for ex- 
ample, in Finland. This, too, does not seem very probable to me. 

3. The most probable thing is that the Russians simply want to 
show us their dissatisfaction and will let us feel this (e.g., in the 
further treatment of political and economic questions). 

I recommend that the Russians not be left without an answer. To 
placate the Russians this answer could have approximately the fol- 
lowing content: 

a. The German objective is exclusively to keep England away from 
the Continent; therefore our attention is turned to Greece. We do 
not believe that the English will risk advancing over the Straits. 
Only in this very unlikely case would we have to ward off an attack 
from that direction. _ 


b. A German action in the Southeast has exclusively military aims. 
It is purely conditioned by the war and temporary in nature. It does 
not in any way affect the well-known Russian aspirations, for which 
the road remains open. : ; ; 

e. We are counting on full Russian understanding and considera- 
tion for our necessities, in connection with the war, just as we, too, 
intend to promote in large measure the Russian aspirations in the 


spirit of our friendly relations. . 
WEIzsACKER 


+See documents Nos. 668 and 669. 
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No. 679 


¥7/0341-60; 
F11/0116-33 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 


TOP SECRET Fuscut, January 21, 1941. 
Fih7 


Recorp oF THE ConversaTION Berween THE FiuRer AND THE Duce. 
IN THE PresENCE oF THE Foreign Minister AND Count CIANO, A8 
Wet as Frenp Marsuat Kerrer, Generat Jovi, GENERAL VON 
RinTeLen, AND THE ITALIAN GENERALS, GUZZONT AND Marras, ON 
Janvaky 20, 1941? 


In the course of the conversation, the Fiihrer gave a comprehensive 
presentation of the military situation at the present moment. He 
stated that the German forces assembling in the Rumanian area far 
exceeded the numbers that would be used for direct operations in 
Greece. At the request of the Bulgarians 2 military force would be 
made ready to intercept a possible attack by the Russians from the 
north in the region of Constanta. A second military force would be 
assembled in Rumania in order to prevent a possible concentric attack 
by the Russians from the north and east, aimed at Galati. The 
transportation of these forces placed a considerable burden on the 
railroad lines required for that purpose; and yet the entire number 
of troops which had been transported would not make an appearance 
in Greece. The crux of the matter was that these forces would be 
transported through Hungary by shoving them into the normal 
schedules of the Hungarian railroads and could only be committed in 
the course of the month of March. The bridge construction neces- 
sary for crossing the Danube would require 14 days to 3 weeks, As 
soon as the crossing of the Danube started, however, the English 
could be expected to attack the oil fields of Ploesti. The aerial de- 
fense had therefore to be organized simultaneously with the assem- 
bling of the troops, since the distance from the English bases on 
Greek territory to the Rumanian oil fields was only. about 600 
. Kilometers, that is, not greater than the distance from London to 
Berlin. Under these conditions, the beginning of open military 
action would have to be put off as long as possible in order, in the 
meantime, to make the defenses of the vulnerable points as effective 
as possible. 


"This conference was preceded by a strictly military discussion of Field 
Marshal Keitel with Gereral Guzzoni on Jan. 19. The record of this meeting, 
together with the OKW record of Hitler’s remarks on Jan. 20, is printed as 
document No. 134-C, Trial of the Major War Criminals, vol. xxx1v, pp. 462- 
471; English translation in Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946), vol. v1, pp. 989-948. 
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With regard to Albania, the Fiihrer remarked that if a German 
force were sent there and did not take part in the military action, it 
would represent a significant psychological burden. It was to be 
expected, moreover, that the English would attack if German troops 
participated in the fighting. If the German plans were revealed too 
early, an English attack on the bridge of Cernavoda and on the 
preparations for crossing by the German troops had to be expected, 
with the result that construction of the bridge would be again de- 
layed. The best tactics in these circumstances would therefore be 
to carry out the concentration of the German troops as far as 
possible without enemy interference, to cross the Danube as late 
as possible, and to begin the attack as early as possible after the 
crossing. 

The layout of the whole plan was determined by Russia’s attitude. 
Germany could not at the moment withstand a serious Russian threat 
in view of the 34 Russian divisions concentrated on the Rumanian 
frontier. A relief at other places on the German-Russian frontier 
was not possible until May. The Russians were absolutely clear about 
this state of affairs. In no circumstances did they want a consolida- 
tion of Balkan affairs under Italian leadership. 

Germany’s difficulties lay in the fact that she had to maintain an 
army at a great distance from her own territory and was dependent 
on other countries, pane agreeable as regards transportation and 
supply. : 

‘The question whether it was possible to clear out the English bases 
in the Aegean Sea was hard to answer. By occupying Crete the 
English had in any case acquired a very broad base. An additional 
factor was that the new American long-range bombers could travel a 
distance of 4,500 kilometers, provided only that adequate airfields 
were available for the heavy machines. Practice had shown, for one 
thing, that airfields could not be destroyed. ‘The situation was such, 
therefore, that there could be no real relief before the end of March, 
‘but that attacks on the Rumanian oil regions were entirely possible. 

As regards Turkey, the Fiihrer remarked that she would not dare 
to intervene against Germany. It would be worse, however, if Turkey 
‘were to make some airfields available to the English. 

Turning to the situation in the West, the Fiihrer remarked that he 
would launch an attack upon England only if its success were abso- 
lutely certain, because if it failed no second attempt could be made in 
view of the gigantic machinery involved. In case of a failure, Eng- 
Jand would at once be able to release forces which she could, on the 
one hand, use in her production, and on the other hand, dispatch to 
other theaters of war. Whether an attack on the British Isles would 
be carried out depended on whether or not conditions demonstrated 
that the odds were high on the probability for success. It was Ger- 
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many’s aim to do everything to-carry out-such an attack, but all the 
factors coming into consideration had to be very soberly weighed 
against each other. The weather played an essential role, If there 
were fine weather for 5 days in succession, the English fighter force 
could be completely destroyed. 

After referring to the huge.battery positions which Germany had - 
constructed on the north French coast, the Fiihrer stated that the de- 
cision in the air-would depend on the quality of the machines which 
the opposing air forces would put into action next spring. Germany 
was putting up many new types, whose superiority or inferiority in 
relation to the new enemy planes was yet to be demonstrated. The 
German fliers fought courageously, but the English, too, were very 
brave, for they knew that they were fighting for the existence of a 
world empire. ° 

The Fiihrer then discussed the German front, which extended 
from Norway to Biarritz. Kirkenes was important because of its 
ore exports; Trondheim and other ports, as submarine construction 
centers and bases; and the North Sea coast down to the Atlantic 
coast of France, as bases for German airplanes and U-boats. 

The Sicilian Strait could, in his estimation, be blockaded from th 
air, but that was only a poor substitute for the possession of Gibral- 
tar and the African shore lying opposite it, whereby, for example, 
the rail communications between Morocco and Algiers would be dis- 
rupted, and the Axis position in North Africa in general could be 
strengthened to such a point that all blackmail by the French would 
cease at once. In the present situation one had to give in to the 
French on many points in order to prevent a declaration of inde- 
pendence by French North Africa which involved the danger of a 
French attack upon Tripoli. 

In this connection the Fiihrer underlined how important it was 
for the Duce to make another appeal to Franco. What was at stake 
was not only the occupation of Gibraltar and the strategic advantages 
of the African territory across from it, but also the possibility of 
establishing German submarine bases on the Spanish Atlantic coast, 
which would be less exposed to English air attacks than the French 
submarine ports. A period of 20 days was necessary before the 
German units would stand before Gibraltar, ready for commitment. 
Difficulties would arise in regard to transporting them and main- 
taining their ammunition supply because only one railroad line, with 
a different gauge, was available on the Spanish side; it might be 
possible, however, in the further course of the operation, to get France 
to permit the use of the other railroad line to Spain. 

Ho (the Fiihrer) saw no danger in an intervention by the United 
States. Only the existence of the Russian colossus, which tied up 
important forces, was disagreeable, just as was the opaque attitude 
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of the French. For economic reasons Germany would prefer to 
discharge 60 divisions, in order to use them in production. 

After a remark about the length of time needed for the training 
of officers and men for the special tasks of present-day warfare, 
especially in the Luftwaffe and the tank arm, the Fiihrer stressed 
the fact that the present war would at a certain moment become ex- 
clusively an air war. In view of this, huge quantities of planes and 
antiaircraft batteries were needed, particularly because antiaircraft 
guns had to be replaced at a faster rate than ordinary artillery, and 
also because keeping them supplied with ammunition was more diffi- 
cult. Production, therefore, had to be concentrated primarily on 
the antiaircraft arm. The supplying of antiaircraft ammunition 
was assuming progressively tremendous proportions. If certain 
parts of Germany were bombed night after night, the demand for 
antiaircraft ammunition mounted at an extraordinary rate. Natu- 
rally Germany was returning the English air attacks eightfold. She 
was in a much more favorable position with respect to England not 
only in regard to the number of planes available, but also because 
of the much shorter distances involved (less use of fuel, larger 
amounts of explosives). In the last large-scale attacks, explosives 
were dropped on England at the rate of one ton per plane, in addi- 
tion to countless incendiary bombs. 

Going on to the subject of the battle in North Africa, the Fihrer 
_ remarked that the appraisal of the situation there was essentially a 
matter for the Italian commanders; he emphasized, however, how 
extremely important it was that the Italians should hold the posi- 
tion because it might possibly be needed as a point of departure for 
clearing up the Morocco question. So long as this question remained 
unsettled, Germany could not take any serious step against the French 
Government. All she could do was to threaten the French Cabinet 
through the Paris press. At Vichy the reins were in the hands of the 
reaction and the Church. Both were foes of Germany. Pétain 
made declarations of loyalty because he could make no other declara- 
tions. It was necessary to be very cautious toward the French, There- 
fore he (the Fiihrer) was also opposed to releasing more ships to — 
them for their African possessions. According to reports received 
in Germany, the French, to be sure, had withdrawn their forces in 
Morocco to the west and had only about 20,000 troops stationed at 
the border of Tripolitania. In the internal political field there was 
a certain competition among the individual leading generals, Pétain, 
Weygand, Nogués, Huntziger, etc. In their inward negative atti- 
tude toward Germany, however, they were all united. 

- Regarding the German-Russian relationship the Fiihrer remarked 
that Germany was bound to Russia through treaties, Her security, 
however, was based not on the treaties, but on the troops at her dis- 
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posal. So long as Stalin, who was shrewd and cautious, lived, Rus- 
sia would certainly not attempt anything against Germany. But it 
was not yet known who his successor would be. Therefore Germany 
had to be strong. The treaties with the Russians all suffered from a 
one-sided interpretation of their provisions by the Soviet Union. — 
The Fiihrer illustrated this remark with the example of Lithuania, 
which at first lay in the German sphere of influence, but then was 
claimed by the Russians as the result of a somewhat one-sided inter- 
pretation of the treaty; likewise, Russia’s interpretation of the guar- 
antee agreements with the Baltic States as implying the complete 
absorption of these states represented something unique. 

Russia had offered a mutual assistance pact to Bulgaria, too, but 
had significantly added the somewhat singular sounding assurance 
that she did not intend to undertake anything against the Bulgarian 
King. It was necessary, therefore, to be very cautious in dealings 
with the Russians. They were constantly looking for points in the 
treaties on which new demands could be based. In their treaty agree- 
ments, therefore, like Jewish lawyers, they preferred vague formula- 
tions and liked to base their arguments on ambiguous definitions 
that were capable of various interpretations. In their trade agree- 
ments they operated on a big scale, but only a part of these had thus 
far been realized. Russia was a gigantic state that one could not 
leave out of sight and which constituted an important factor in all 
combinations. No operation of a military nature could be under- 
taken without considering Russia, There was nothing to be feared 
from the Army, but in the era of aviation the danger of an attack 
by the Russian Air Force was not to be underestimated. If the Ru- 
manian oil fields, for instance, were attacked not only by the English 
but also by the Russians, they would in a very short time be turned 
into smoking heaps of rubble. In Finland the Russians would not 
undertake anything warlike, for they hoped to become masters of 
the country through peaceful penetration. Precisely in this point, 
however, the Finns had considerable power of resistance. 

The danger spots of the present situation were Russia and Algeria. 
The second point, however, would at once be eliminated as an element 
of danger if Gibraltar came into the hands of the Axis, . 

The Fihrer then brought up the subject of Tripolitania. He 
pointed out that there would be no object in keeping German units 
there inactive for months. The blocking forces of antitank troops, 
which were to be sent to western Tripolitania, brought with them 
their experience of the war against France. They had their baptism 
of fire behind them and were well trained. * And precisely the train- 
ing of tank troops was a lengthy affair. Even crews whose training 
had already been completed required from 4 to 6 months of practice 

to become efficient on new types. 
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The Fiihrer then discussed at length the problems connected with 
the armored troops and their employment, particularly the question 
of transportation and repairs, as well as the psychological qualifica- 
tions of the crews. The blocking force that was to be sent would 
have to be sent into action. It must not be a parade unit. For psycho- 
logical and propaganda reasons that could not be borne. It should 
not be said of the German units as was said of the English in France, 
namely, that they let the other partner do the fighting, while they 
themselves looked on. The unit to be sent to western Tripolitania 
would therefore have to arrive there at a time when fighting was 
still climatically possible for German troops. 

As for the three English divisions allegedly shipped from Alex- 
andria to Salonika, the report had not yet been confirmed. 

The Foreign Minister stated at this point that only Churchill 
wanted to push the Greek venture more actively, while large groups 
in England would prefer to do nothing. 

Continuing, the Fihrer inquired about the situation in the Dodeca- 
nese. Shipment of gasoline to the islands, no doubt, was possible 
only by submarine. Anyway, there were a good number of bases for 
land and sea planes there. Only dive bombers could be used success- 
fully against armed ships. Every time an English ship was damaged 
or sunk, wherever this might be, it was an advantage for Germany, 
for she wished to reduce the available tonnage as radically as pos- 
sible. Dive bombers could fly from the Bulgarian bases to the Dodec- 
anese and from there carry on their operations against English ship- 
ping. The Fihrer demonstrated in detail by means of examples that 
the sinking of shipping tonnage hit England in her most vulnerable 
spot. The English might perhaps grow accustomed to living in 
caves, to having no more windows in their houses, etc., but if the food 
supply were not assured, they would have to give up the fight. It was 
therefore important for Germany to sink as many ships as possible, 
especially refrigerator ships, because their replacement would take 
a long time. 

The sinking of three refrigerator ships in the past few weeks dis- 
organized the meat ration in all England for 14 days. 

In conclusion the Fiihrer expressed the firm conviction that Ger- 
many would become master of the British Isles. 

At the close, the conversation turned once more to the subject of 
Turkey. The Duce expressed the view that Turkey would remain at 
peace, and the Fiihrer agreed, saying that active intervention in the 
conflict was improbable if only because of the armament situation of 
that country. The Turks knew, moreover, that Constantinople was 
extremely vulnerable from the air. Incendiary bombs would be 
enough to destroy the whole city. Explosive bombs were not needed 
for the purpose. The Foreign Minister remarked that the Turks 
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would positively not attempt anything and, in fact, would not have 
stirred if Bulgaria had not pursued such a feeble policy. Bulgaria 
had only herself to blame for the attitude of Turkey and Greece, and 
for the blackmail by the Russians. 

As the last point in the conversation the Fiihrer discussed Rumania.. 
General Antonescu, who was a real fanatic, had made a good impres-. 
sion on him. 

Rumania’s difficulties stemmed primarily from the fact that the 
first team of the present regime had been murdered. and the second 
team was not equal to the tasks. It would be impossible in the long — 
run to maintain the separation between Leader of the State and Leader 
of the Legion. Hard, cold reason dictated that one or the other must 
go. The Fihrer further expressed himself in terms of great esteem 
concerning General Antonescu and mentioned that on his next to the - 
last visit, he had been given quite plainly to understand in advance 
that he would not be allowed to criticize the Vienna Award. Never- 
theless, out of fanatical patriotism, he delivered a 3-hour criticism 
of the new territorial order? The Duce remarked that, in his opinion, 
Antonescu ought to assume over-all leadership. The Foreign Min- 
ister pointed out that he must not, however, rule in opposition to the 

. Legion, but rather in cooperation with the good elements in the Le- 
gion, and that Horia Sima could be given a high government office, 
perhaps the Foreign Ministry. In any case it was necessary to avoid 
creating the impression that Antonescu was being forced upon the 
Legion from the outside. Minister von Killinger would also have a 
part in seeing to it that a movement to make Antonescu the leader 
sprang up within the Legion itself. 

Scumopr 


* See documents Nos, 380 and 38L. 


No. 680 


41/28171-78 
The Grand Mufti to Adolf Hitler 


Bacupap, January 20, 1941. 
_ Excettency: England, that relentless and crafty enémy of the 
true liberty of peoples, has never tired of forging chains to enslave 
and subjugate the Arab people, sometimes in the name of a perfidious 
League of Nations and sometimes by flaunting false and hypocritical 
sentiments of humanity for the others, but always, in truth, for the 
most imperialistic designs camouflaged by the principles of democ- 
racy and of a mendacious internationalism. 


1 This iden is written in French. 
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By a geographic coincidence, the Arab people find themselves at 
the center of the land and sea crossroads, which form, according to 
the English, the principal hub of “Imperial British communica- 
tions.” For this reason, no means were spared to create perpetual 
obstacles hampering the freedom and development of the Arab people. 
One might even say that the relative peace which has lasted for 
more than a century between France and England has been due in 
good measure to the tacit understanding between these two Powers 
to keep the Arab populations under their yoke, thus observing the 
law of an ignoble division, which in any. case established an equilib- 
rium of ambitions without touching the sensitive artery of “sacred” 
British communications! This division of influence between France 
and England, moreover, served to break the resistance and the reac- 
tions of the Arabs by leaving them to grapple with the various strong 
powers. But English policy could not for long defy the awakening 
of Arab nationalism; hence the incessant activity of England in 
creating new obstacles against the achievement of independence by 
the Arabs and against their liberty. And so it is the dismal history 
of the past decades, which offers to the eyes of the world the spectacle 
of a continuous and desperate struggle. 

In Iraq, England, in her traditional policy of divide and rule, 
conceived the plan of settling several million Hindus brought over 
from British India side by side with the indigenous Arab population. 
The plan was foiled by a. bloody revolution and so England had to 
submit to the fait accompli, and devote her attention to the immediate 
exploitation of Iraq petroleum. In a word, King Faisal I, accepted 
a modus vivendi and, despite the opposition of the majority of the 
people, signed a treaty with England, thus purchasing the relative 
independence of the country at the price of petroleum concessions. 
The attitude of Turkey, favoring the annexation of Mosul to her 
territory, imposed on the late King the need for this policy. 

As for Syria, she was handed over to France—this to break her 
national unity and impoverish her economically in order to be able 
the better to subdue her nationalist spirit. After 18 years of strug- 
gle, she was able to wrest from France the lame treaty of 19367 
recognizing her independence, but at the price of concessions and 
unilateral reservations. And then England emerged to bar the road 
to liberty for Syria and came to an agreement with Turkey to 
neutralize the effect of the Franco-Syrian treaty; this was done in 
agreement with the Jews who feared an independent Syria next to 
her sister, Palestine, who was in a state of revolt. It was at this 


"Signed at Damascus on Dec. 22, 1936; it was never ratified by the French 
Chamber of Deputies. For the text, see Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Rapport @ la Société des Nations sur la situation de la Syrie et du Liban, 1936 
(Paris, 1937), pp. 201-228. 
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time that the Anglo-French-Turkish agreement against the Axis 

Powers came into being.. Such was the prelude in 1936 to the ques- 

tion of Alexandretta and Antioch, which was to end in the cession by 

France of the said region to Turkey,? on the one hand, and the abro- 

gation, sine qua non of the Treaty of 1936 between France and 
Syria. Thus, it was another “very democratic” maneuver on the part 

of England at the expense of Syria—this despite the commissions 

and the reports of investigations of the League of Nations, all favor- 

able to the Syrian thesis. 

I pass in turn to Egypt. Now, since 1882, England has established 
herself there “temporarily!” because the people, in revolt, demanded 
of the Khedive a national constitution, which was to place a curb 
on the extravagance of the Prince and organize the budget accord- 
ing to the interests and the needs of the country. But so-called demo- 
cratic England occupied the country in order to save the throne of 
the Khedive on the pretext of assuring order in Alexandria, while 
perfidious Albion with her own fingers spun intrigues and fomented 
troubles and disorders by means of her own agents-provocateurs. 
The truth is, what was involved was the Suez Canal and .. .* 
imperial communications. Egypt waited until 1936 to obtain like- 
wise her lame treaty with the familiar reservations.® This fact was 
not due to British generosity—far from it—but quite simply to the 
breakdown of the balance of forces in the Mediterranean, since Italy 
was taking a stronger and more threatening stand against British 
“interests.” 

Now, after so many other countries of the Arabian peninsula, there 
comes Palestine. Her case, Your Excellency, is well known to you 
because she, too, has had to suffer from the perfidy of the English. 
It is a case of creating an obstacle to the unity and independence of 
the Arab countries by pitting them directly against the Jews of 
the entire world, dangerous enemies, whose secret arms are money, 
corruption, and intrigues, in addition, moreover, to the bayonets 
of the British. For 20 years now we have been face to face with 
these various forces. Armed with an invincible faith in their cause, 
the Arabs of Palestine have fought with the most rudimentary means. 
The question of Palestine, moreover, has united all the Arab countries 
in a common hatred for the English and the Jews. If a common 
enemy is the prelude to the formation of national unity, one may 
say that the Palestine problem has hastened this unity. From the 
international point of view, the Jews of the entire world have given 

* June 23, 1939; see vol. v1 of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 777. 

* Omission indicated in the original 

* Presumably a reference to the provisions of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
Alliance of Aug. 26, 1936, regarding the stationing of British forces in the 


sone of the Suez Canal. For the text, see Great Britain Treaty Series No. 6 
(1937), Cmd. 5360. 
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their allegiance to England in ‘the hope that, if she is victorious, she 
will be able to make their dreams come true in Palestine and even 
in the neighboring Arab countries. If the Arabs are aided in de- 
feating the Zionist aims, the Jews, and especially those of the United 
States, will be so demoralized at seeing the object of their dream 
fade into nothingness that they will lose their enthusiasm for aiding 
Great Britain and will retreat before the catastrophe. 

I beg Your Excellency not to be vexed with me for having related 
in summary fashion the history of Arab antagonism toward Eng- 
land, because it seemed to me necessary to throw into relief the funda- 
mental causes which arouse the Arab world against the English. I 
have been anxious especially to state clearly that these causes have 
their deep roots in primordial interests and vital problems and not 
in futile questions with superficial and transitory effects. The warm- 
est sympathy of the Arab peoples for Germany and the Axis is now 
and henceforth an established fact. No propaganda can change this 
truth. Freed from certain material impediments, the Arab peoples 
are everywhere prepared to act, as is proper, against the common 
enemy and to take their stand with enthusiasm on the side of the 

' Axis to do their part in the well-deserved defeat of the Anglo ewish 
coalition. 

Arab nationalism owes to Your Excellency a debt of gratitude and 
of recognition for having again and again brought up in ringing 
speeches the question of Palestine. I am anxious here to reiterate my 
thanks to Your Excellency and to assure Your Excellency of the 
sentiments of friendship, of sympathy, and of admiration which 
the Arab people pledges to Your Excellency, great Fiihrer, and 
to the courageous German people. 

I take this occasion to delegate to the German Government my 
private secretary * in order to initiate in the name of the strongest 
and largest Arab organization and in my own name the negotiations 
necessary for sincere and loyal cooperation in all fields. 

I may add resolutely that the Arabs are disposed to throw their 
weight into the scales and to offer their blood in the sacred struggle 

_ for their rights and their national aspirations, provided that certain 
interests of a moral and material order are assured. ~It is a matter 
of taking the necessary precautions against a perfidious and power- 
ful enemy; it is necessary to take into account the means and the 
strength in order to enter the fight with the greatest chance of 
success. This foresight is indispensable, especially since England 
is obliged to act and react with all her might in view of the strategic 

_ *See document No. 342. On Jan. 14, Rintelen recorded that he had been told 
by Zamboni that the Grand Mafti’s private secretary was expected to make 
another trip to Berlin and Rome in the near future in order to inquire about 


financial support to the Arabs by the Axis Powers and the latter's attitude to- 
ward the Syrian question (71/50747). See also document No. 722. 
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nature of the Arab countries, which could then endanger imperial 
communications and paralyze all connections between India and the 
Mediterranean and Turkey via the Persian Gulf, at the same time 
bringing about an end to the exploitation and sale of petroleum for 
the benefit of England. a: 

I conclude by wishing Your Excellency a long and happy life and 
brilliant victory and prosperity for the great, German people and for 
the Axis in the very near future. aig ae 

I beg Your Excellency to believe in my sentiments of great friend- 
ship, of gratitude, and of admiration. ; sos 

Grand Mufti of Palestine 
- Mowammep Amin Ex Houssernt 


No. 681 
104/112994-97 | 
The Foreign Minister to the State Secretary 


Telegram 


No. 38 Fuscuu, January 21, 1941—11: 380 p. m., 

Teletype through Office of Reich Foreign Minister to State Secre- 
tary von Weizsacker,No.31. 

1. I request that you ask the Russian Ambassador to call on you 
Wednesday evening and that you give him in oral form the following 
reply to the statement made to you on January 17.1 Thereupon the 
text of the reply is to be handed to him in the form of a memorandum.? 

Text of the reply: , 


. 1, The Reich Government has not received any reports that England 
contemplates occupying the Straits. Nor does the Reich Government 
believe that Turkey will permit English military forces to enter her 
territory. However, the Reich Government is informed that England 
intends and is about to gain a foothold on Greek territory. 
.2. The Fihrer pointed out repeatedly to Chairman Molotov durin 
his visit to Berlin in November that Germany would prevent b al 
ay means any attempt by England to gain a foothold on Greek 
soil. oe 

At is the inalterable intention of the Reich Government not to per- 
mit English military forces in any circumstances to establish them- 
selves on Greek territory, which would mean a threat to vital interests 
of Germany in the Balkans. It is therefore carrying out certain troop 
concentrations in the Balkans, which have the cb se of pre- 
venting the English from gaining any foothold on Gree soil, 

3. Germany does not intend to occupy the Straits. She will respect 
the ory under Turkish sovereignty, unless Turkey on her part 
commits a hostile act against German troops. On the other hand, 

* See document No. 668. 

* See document No. 684. 
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however, the Germany Army will march through Bulgarian territory 
should any military operations be carried out against Greece. The 
Reich Government has, of course, no intention of violating any Soviet 
Russian security interests nor would this by any means be the case 
if German troops march through Bulgaria. 

4, For the action which may have to be undertaken against Eng- 
land in Greece, Germany is carrying on a troop concentration in the 
Balkans on such a scale that it will enable her to checkmate any. Eng- 
lish attempt at building up a front in those regions. The Reich Gov- 
ernment believes that in so doing it is also serving Soviet interests, 
which would be opposed to England’s gaining a foothold in these 
regions. 

3. The Reich Government—as it indicated on the occasion of the 
Berlin visit of Chairman Molotov—has an understanding of the So- 
viet interest in the Straits question and is prepared to endorse a revi- 
sion of the Montreux Convention at the proper time. Germany on 
her part is politically not interested in the Straits question and will 
withdraw her troops from there after having carried out her opera- 
tions in the Balkans, 

6. As to the stand ee by Chairman Molotov concerning the 
Nac of continuing the political discussion begun some time ago in 

erlin, the following may be stated. 

The Reich Government still adheres to the ideas explained to Chair- 
man Molotov during his presence in Berlin. The Soviet Government 
on the other hand made certain counterproposals at the end of No- 
vember. At the present time the Raich Governtndnt is in touch with 
the Governments of its allies, Italy and Japan, concerning all those 
issues, and it hopes that after having further clarified the whole prob- 
lem it will be able to resume the political discussion with the Soviet 
Government in the near future. 

End of the reply. 


2, Ambassador Schulenburg is receiving instructions from here to 
take corresponding action with M. Molotov on Wednesday evening 
or Thursday morning.? 

3. Furthermore, I request that, after the call of the Russian Am- 
bassador, you hand Ambassador Alfieri a copy of the statement given 
to you by M. Dekanozov on January 17, as well as a copy of our reply, 
for the confidential information of the Italian Government.* The 
Duce and Count Ciano have already been informed by me here. — 

' ‘RrwsentROP 


* See document No. 694, footnote 1. 
“See document No. 688, footnote 1. 
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No. 682 
136/74594-95 . 
The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador in Spain 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT ; Srecra Tratn, January 21, 1941. 


No. 36 of January 21, from the Special Train 
No. 140 of January 21, from the Foreign Ministry 


For the Ambassador personally. 

I have read your report. Make an appointment with Franco again 
as soon as you have received this telegram, stating that you have 
another message from your Government for Franco personally, and 
read the following to the Generalissimo verbatim: 


1. Without the help of the Fithrer and the Duce there would not 
today be any Nationalist Spain or any Caudillo. ‘ 

2. The English, French, and Americans have one aim: the destruc- 
tion of Franco and Nationalist Spain. The democracies will couple 
every aid with political extortion weakening Franco’s regime. It is 
our conviction, moreover, that for technical reasons alone (lack of 
tonnage, etc.) the shipment of significant quantities of grain across 
the ocean is out of the question. England herself is already unable 
to provide for her own needs and is on the road to hunger. 

3. The existence of Nationalist Spain and Franco and the great 
future of Spain are therefore indissolubly bound up with the fate of 
the Axis and the Powers allied in the Tripartite act. Only Ger- 
many is in a position to give Spain any really effective aid in her 
food situation. . 

4. The war for the Axis is today already won. The Fiihrer and 
the Duce are convinced that the victory of the Powers of the Tripar- 
tite Pact will be definitively assured this year. The closing of the 
Mediterranean by the capture of Gibraltar would contribute toward 
an early end of the war and also open up for Spain the road to Africa 
with its possibilities. For the Axis, however, this action would be 
of strategic value only if it can be carried out in the next few weeks. 
Otherwise it will definitely be too late for it because of other military 
operations, 

5. The Fihrer and the Reich Government are deeply disturbed by 
the os and vacillating attitude of Spain. This attitude is com- 
pletely incomprehensible to them both in view of the help which the 
gave Franco in the Spanish Civil War and in view of the crystal- 
clear practical political interest of Spain in an alignment with Ger- 
many and her allies, 

6. The Reich Government is taking this step in order to prevent 
Spain at the last minute from taking a road which, it is firmly con- 
vinced, can end only in a catastrophe for Spain. Unless the Caudillo 


*See docament No. 677. 
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decides immediately to join the war of the Axis Powers, the Reich 
Government cannot but foresee the end of Nationalist Spain.? 
End of the oral message. 


RrsenrRror 


*On receipt of this instruction, Stohrer immediately requested an appoint- 
ment with Franco. Fearing that the sharp language of paragraph 6 would 
strengthen Franco’s opposition rather than make him amenable to German 
advice, however, Stohrer proposed in telegram No. 225 of Jan. 22 that the , 
paragraph be recast to read: 


“The Reich Government undertakes this step in order at the last minute 
to restrain Spain from a course which according to the firm view of the Reich 
Government would end with the breakdown of new Spain and her national 
aspirations, if the Caudillo does not forthwith decide for adherence to the war 
of the Axis Powers.” 


_ Stobrer’s telegram No. 225 reached Berlin at 3:35 p.m. A typewritten nota- 

tion on the document states that on instructions of Minister Altenburg the 

telegram had not yet been transmitted to the Foreign Minister. (136/74597) 
See document No. 692, footnote 2. 
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M179/M005709-10 
Directive of the High Command of the Wehrmacht 


CHEFSACHE Fiumer’s Heapquarrers, January 21, 1941. 
High Command of the Wehrmacht 
WFSt/Abt. L (I) No. 44046/41 g.K. Chefsache 
By officer only ; 
Reference: Directive 22 of January 11, 19411 and OKW/WESt/ 
Abt. L (I) No. 44011/41 g-K. Chefsache of January 10, 1941, para- 
graph 2.7 wes, : 
. The discussions of the Fiihrer with the Duce-which were conducted 
on January 19 and 20* have led to the conclusion that the promptest 
possible dispatch of the designated formation to Tripoli (Operation 
Sonnenblume) is greatly desired, but on the other hand the transfer 
of German forces to Albania (Operation Alpenveilchen) in the man- 
ner heretofore envisaged is not possible, because, as a result of this, 
the reinforcement and supply of the Italian divisions would be ren- 
dered impossible and thus the Italian preparations for attack would 
be undone. 
. To supplement and rectify the previously issued commands the 
Fiihrer has decided: ; 
1) Operation Sonnenblume 
The designated formation is to be transferred to Tripoli as soon 
‘as possible (beginning approximately February 15). It was laid 
down as the directive for its employment that it should not be held 
*Document No. 642. 


* Not printed (8589/E602796-97). 
* See documents Nos. 672 and 679. 
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back available for duty but should be committed in combat wherever 
the appearance of English armored divisions is expected or, nee 
tively, wherever the final defensive line is established. 

The High Command of the Navy is requested to put off the and: 
ports for Albania, and, in cooperation with the High Command of the 
Army, to make such preparations for the transfer of the formation 
that the requisite transports can be executed in the shortest possible 
time, beginning about February 12. If the sea transport. situation 
permits it, the advance supply transports are to be fitted into the 
convoy service of the Italian troops for the sake of greater expedition. 
2) Operation Alpenveilchen 

As a change of previous directives, only one mountain division, 
without heavy vehicles, is for the time being to be designated and 
assembled. Its equipment is to be determined in accordance with 
the results of the reconnaissance being carried out at the present, 
time. 

The Italian High Command intends to have 10 divisions capable 
of attack within 8 to 10 weeks in Albania. Whether one more Ger- 
man mountain division is to be transferred to Albania will be decided ' 
at the beginning of March. 

3) Operation Felia 

Changes that may develop as regards the political conditions make 
it necessary to change previously issued orders, so as to maintain the 
state of readiness for Felix as far as this is still possible. 

The 1st Mountain Division is, therefore, not to be selected for 
Alpenveilchen. 


The Chief of the High Command 

of the Wehrmacht 

By order: 

WakLIMont 

No. 684 
104/112998-99 
. Memorandum. by the State Secretary 

St.S. Nr. 59 Beruin, January 22, 1941. . 


I received the Soviet Russian Ambassador late this afternoon and 
informed him orally of the reply decided upon in answer to his state- 
ment of January 17.1 I then handed him the text of the reply in the 
form of a memorandum.? 

I also told Dekanozov that Count Schulenburg would hand a cor- 
responding communication to M. Molotov either this evening or 
tomorrow morning.® 


1 See document No. 668, 
* See document No. 681. 
"See document No. 694, 
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Dekanozov then inquired—for his own information, he said—about 
the purport of certain expressions in the reply given to him. He 
wanted to find out how soon German troops might be expected to 
march through Bulgaria against Greece—as mentioned therein— 
as well as whether this decision was to be considered as definite, 

I referred the Ambassador in this connection to the text of para- 
graphs 1 and 3 of the memorandum. 

Thereupon the Ambassador repeated from his communication of 
the 17th instant that the Soviet Government considered the appear- 
ance of any foreign military forces on Bulgarian territory as a viola- 
tion of its security interests. Our statement at the end of paragraph 
3 of the memorandum was not in agreement with that view. 

I replied that our view was made clear in paragraph 3 and para- 
graph 4 of the memorandum. We believed that our plans would 
actually serve Soviet interests, which are opposed to England’s gain- 
ing a foothold in these regions. Moreover, I asked the Ambassador 
to go over the memorandum again very carefully at home. He would 
then surely reach the conclusion that our answer removed his anxiety. 

Submitted herewith to the Reich Foreign Minister (by teletype). 

, WEIzSAcKER 


No. 685 


585/242903-04 
_ The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 67 of January 22 Sorta, January 22, 1941—7: 50 p. m. 
Received January 23—1: 35 a. m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 52 of January 20.* 

Donovan, who was yesterday received by the Foreign Minister, in- 
timated at the beginning of the conversation, about the course of 
which I was informed by the Foreign Minister, that although he be- 
longed to a different party from that of Roosevelt, he was traveling, 
as it were, on the latter’s instructions. He stated that America 
would do everything so that England would not lose the war. The 
Foreign Minister replied that according to this it seemed that America 
wished to prolong the war; he could visualize a different part which 
America might play. Donovan insisted that America could not 
permit England’s defeat. 

Further on Donovan pointed out that Bulgaria today had the key 
to the situation. What was Bulgaria going todo? The Foreign Min- 
ister, so he told me, had evaded this, pointing to the difficulties under 
which Bulgaria had to labor since winning back her independence, 


Not found. Possibly the intention was to refer to Richthofen’s own telegram 
No. 52 of Jan. 20 (585/242888) which reported that Col. William J. Donovan 
had arrived in Sofia the previous day. . 
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and in this way had diverted him. To a direct question whether 
Bulgaria felt threatened by the German concentration of troops in 
Rumania, he gave a negative reply and stated that a German con- 
centration of troops in Rumania as well as in other places in Europe 
was quite natural, The visit with the Minister President was only 
quite brief since no interpreter was available and since Donovan 
thereupon stated he did not wish to take up the Minister President’s 

time. 
Planned for today is an audience with the King;? after that de- 
parture for Belgrade. Return journey allegedly through Turkey.* 
RICHTHOFEN 


7 In telegram No. 71 of Jan. 23 Richthofen reported that Donovan’s conversa- 
tion with the King, according to the Minister President, developed along lines 
similar to that with the Foreign Minister, “except that the American toned down 
his language somewhat.” In this telegram Richthofen referred once more to 
Donovan's earlier conversation with Foreign Minister Popov, citing Donovan 
as saying that his visit to Greece had convinced him that British help was not 
sufficient and that he had therefore notified President Roosevelt that America 
must help Greece directly very soon. (585/242913) 

See also document No. 713. 

*An account of Donovan's visit to Sofia, based on information which the 
Wungarian Minister in Sofia sent to his Government, was given in Budapest 
telegram No. 80 of Jan. 24 (585/242920). Cf. Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1941, vol. 1, p. 282; cf. also William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, 
The Undeclared War, 1940-1941 (New York, 1953), pp. 397-398. 


No. 686 

4684/E225062/1 

The Director of the Economie Policy Department to the Embassy 
im Japan 


Draft Telegram 
SECRET Beruin, January 22, 1941. 
zu Ha. Pol. 171 g.t 
Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Voss. | 

With reference to your No. 49 of January 14? 

I am in agreement with your position regarding the statements 
of the Director of the Economic Department. Please stress at every 
appropriate opportunity that notwithstanding the claim to leader- 
ship in the Greater East Asian sphere, which was conceded to Japan, 
Germany retains her own economic interests there and cannot let 
herself be prevented in any way from pursuing them or become per- 
haps dependent on Japan. Also, please do not speak of the Greater 
Asian sphere, as the Japanese obviously do constantly and intention- 
ally and as was also done inadvertently at one point in telegram 
No. 1071 of December 3,° but rather of the Greater East Asian area. 

Wire 


* Ha. Pol. 171 g.: Not found. 
* Document No. 651. 
* See document No. 424, footnote 2. 
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No. 687 
B19/B003958-59 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economie Policy Department * 


BeRxq, January 22, 1941. 
2° Ha. Pol. VI 234. 


Recarpine THE Persamo Nicken, Question 


The Finnish Minister, who had asked for an appointment to de- 
liver an urgent communication, gave me the same information about 
the Vyshinsky-Paasikivi talk on January 21, as was contained in 
Minister von Bliicher’s telegram No. 35 of January 22 under numerals 
1 and 2 He also confirmed Minister von Bliicher’s report that the 
Finnish Foreign Minister immediately instructed Minister Paasikivi 
on January 21 to inform the Soviet Government that Soviet represent- 
atives were at all times welcome in Helsinki for a continuation of 
the négotiations, 

M. Kivimaki further informed me that the Finnish Government 
sent Paasikivi a new telegram this afternoon with the following 
contents: . 


The Finnish Government had on a previous occasion informed the 
Soviet Government that it was not opposed in principle to a transfer 
of the concession. It had stressed on that occasion that transfer of 
the concession to a Finnish-Russian company would be possible and 
desirable. That left open for discussion only the questions of practi- 
cal implementation of the matter, ie., 1) What the attitude of the 

. Mond Nickel Company would be, a matter on which clarification was 
now being sought by M. agar d and 2) What the attitude of the 
Soviet Government would be with respect to the previously mentioned 
four points concerning deliveries to Germany.? The Finnish Govern- 
ment had taken advantage of the period during which negotiations 
were suspended, to make preparations for new negotiations in order 
to assure that a solution could be found which would also take account 
of the Russian demands. 


' M. Kivimaki was instructed by his Government to inform us of 
the above communication and to inquire whether we had any com- 
ments to: make on it. I told him that I would immediately bring 
this information to the Foreign Minister’s attention and let him know 
if there were any comment on it from the German point of view. 
In further conversation M. Kivimaiki expressed concern anew over 


1Pypewritten notation: “To the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat. Transmis- 
sion to Fuschl by teletype requested.” 

*This telegram (B19/B003960) reported that on Jan. 21 Vyshinsky had 
summoned Paasikivi and brusquely declared that he wished to hear nothing 
further of the reasons for delays in the Petsamo negotiations, that the Soviet 
Government demanded an answer by Jan. 23. Paasikivi’s view was that he 
was compelled to renew negotiations either in Moscow or Helsinki by that date. 

* See documents Nos. 355 and footnote 3; 405 and footnote 7; and 447. 
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the possibility that the Russians could resort to military occupation . 
of the nickel mines. The big question then was, what attitude the 
Finns ought to take in such an event. I made no comment on this 
matter, particularly since M. Kivimiki was himself. of the opinion 
that judging by the two telegrams which M. Paasikivi received yes- 
terday and today, there was probably no immediate danger of such 
a Russian step. He thought that the Russian negotiators would 
arrive at Helsinki perhaps on Saturday, January 25, and that M. 

Ramsay’s report on the English attitude telegraphed "from London 
would also be available in Helsinki by that time. .A definite deci- 
sion would then be possible as to the attitude which am should 
take at the negotiations. 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister in sonneohon with 
the memorandum of January 19* and with reference to Minister 
Schnurre’s presentation tomorrow. 

Wrest 

“Document No. 675. 


No. 688 


813/276407-18 


Unsigned Memorandum 


As I? had already told Ambassador Alfieri, it was in principle 
entirely agreeable to us, and consistent with our policy, for the Italian © 
Government to maintain friendly political relations with the Soviet 
Union.’ Nothing, however, was mentioned in my conversation with 
Alfieri about any Italian plan for specific agreements between Italy 
and Soviet Russia. I had moreover already explained to Count Ciano 
last summer on the occasion of the initial opening of the Italo-Rus- 
sian talks that, with respect to certain political questions, especially 
as far as they concerned the Balkans, it was essential to proceed with 
caution and avoid if possible any final formulation and commit- 
ment.* Count Ciano was fully in agreement with that point of view 


*The substance of this memorandum was communicated by Weizsicker to 
Italian Chargé d’Affaires Cosmelli on the evening of Jan. 22. -Weizsiicker 
reported to Ribbentrop by teletype on Jan. 22 that he had arranged the meet- 
me, oy Cosmelli “immediately after Minister Schmidt’s arrival.” (813/- 

It would appear that Schmidt had brought from Ribbentrop to Weizsiicker 
the memorandum which is printed here with instructions to communicate it 
to the Italian Chargé d’Affaires at once. 

According to a marginal note from Weizsicker to Woermann (813/276419-21), 
Weizsiicker had also handed to Cosmelli at the same meeting a copy of the 
Soviet memorandum of Jan. 17-(see document No, 668) and of the German 
memorandum in reply (see document No. 681). 

*Le., Ribbentrop. 
* See document No. 610. 
‘ See vol. x of this series, document No. 348. 
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at the time. Such caution now appeared to us more necessary than 
ever in view of the situation that had developed as a result of Italy’s 
action against Greece. Proceeding from this general premise we 
had the following to say in regard to the three problems raised by 

M. Molotov and the position the Italian Government proposed to 

take on them: ¢ 

1. Guarantee of the Axis Powers in Rumania’s behalf. 

_. The formulation of the Italian position contained in Signor Alfie- 
ri’s note appeared inadvisable to us. Without a doubt, the guaran- 
tee had general character and consequently implied the obligation on 
the part of the Axis Powers to protect the Rumanian state within 
its present boundaries against any outside aggression from whatever 
side. Count Ciano would recall that during the conferences lead- 
ing to the Vienna Award, we had jointly given the Rumanian repre- 
sentatives the unequivocal and definite assurance that the armies of 
the Axis Powers would take the field in the event of any attack 
directed against Rumania. The declaration which Italy was going 
to make to the Soviet Union accordingly ought not be phrased in 
such a way as to permit the Soviet Government to infer that the 
guarantee would not apply as regards to Russia. Rather, we con- 
sidered it essential to let the Soviet Government know in appropriate 
form that Italy as well as Germany, in view of the vital interests 
which both countries had in Rumania, would not allow any encroach- 
ment upon the territory of the Rumanian state within its present 
boundaries. 

- In consonance with the statements in this matter conveyed by us 
to the Soviet Government through Ambassador Count von der Schul- 
enburg as early as the beginning of September,’ we should deem it 
correct for the Italian Government to formulate its position to the 

Soviet Government approximately as follows: “The guarantee given 
to Rumania by the Axis Powers contains no edge against Soviet 
Russia, as is evident from the circumstances in which the guar- 
antee was given. Italy as well as Germany has a fundamental inter- 
est in the preservation of peace and tranquillity in Rumania, an 
interest. deriving primarily from the close relationships of both 
countries with the economy of Rumania. In particular, the extrac- 
tion of Rumanian oil and its conveyance to Italy and Germany, along 

with the unimpeded importation of Rumanian grain, are of enduring 
and vital importance to the Axis Powers. Therefore late last August, 

Italy and Germany in the extremely critical situation at that time 
took the role of mediators and through their Arbitration Award 
ensured the peace that was threatened in the Danube area. In order, 


* See vol. x of this series, document No. 357. 
* See document No. 610 and enclosure. 
* Sea documents Nos. 7, 13, 24, and 38. 
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however, to avert once and for all the easy recurrence of similar dis- 
agreements in that area, the Axis Powers undertook to give the 
guarantee when the Rumanian Government at that time expressly 
- requested that the guarantee be granted. Inasmuch as the Arbitra- 
tion Award necessarily involved cession of a substantial portion of 
former Rumanian national territory, it was entirely natural that 
Rumania would feel that she ought to be able henceforth to regard 
both her boundary with Hungary and her national territory generally 
as finally secured against any outside encroachment. Inasmuch as 
the territorial demands advanced by the Soviet Government against 
Rumania had then already found their solution, and the peaceful 
settlement of Bulgaria’s demands also appeared to be assured, the. 
Axis Powers no longer had any reservations on these grounds about 
granting the guarantee.”. 2 : —* 

2. The Danube question. 

In this matter, the situation as it affects Italy, it may be recalled, 
is that the Soviet Government initially took the position that only the 
riparian states were concerned in the international settlement of the 
Danube question. The Soviet Government expressed its agreement 
with us only after we emphatically pointed out that, while we shared 
the Soviet position in principle, it was necessary to regard the Axis 
Powers in this respect as a single political entity, and that we there- 
fore had to insist upon Italy’s participation. There is no occasion 
consequently for Italy to show the Soviet Government any particular . 
accommodation in the Danube question by way of gratitude, as it 
were, for the gesture made by it. From the substantive point of 
view we regard the position taken by the Soviet Government at the 
conference at Bucharest as unacceptable. We are determined on our 
part to insist not only upon completely equal participation of Ger- 
many, Italy, Rumania, and Russia in the international supervision 
of the maritime Danube but will insist also that in the organization 
to be established for the practical implementation of the program ~ 
Rumania, on whose national territory the organization would carry 
out its program, must naturally have the lead. We had also promised 
this to General Antonescu. The very fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was now making a fundamental issue of this question indi- 
cated that it was apparently not motivated in this matter exclusively 
by technical or other purely objective considerations. Still, in order 
to avoid any fruitless controversy with the Soviet Government re- 
garding this question, we thought that it would be the wisest course 
for the time being to give some plausible explanation and to post- 
pone the Bucharest Conference, which is set to reconvene on January 
20, until next March.* We are asking the Italian Government to 





* See document No. 641. 
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adhere to this and to inform the Soviet Government at this time that 
Italy first wished to consult with Germany as well as Rumania con- 
cerning the future treatment of the Danube question and that she 
would gladly cooperate in any practical solution mutually satisfactory 
to all parties. 5 

3. The question of the Straits. - 

~ This question, which is also in our view of decisive importance, 
makes it quite peculiarly necessary to take account of the necessities 
arising out of the present situation. The development of the mili-. 
tary situation in Albania makes the military intervention by Ger- 
many in the Balkans probable. Consequently, the relationship of 
the Axis Powers to Bulgaria and especially to Turkey comes now to 
the forefront of attention.. Bulgaria will shortly join the Tripartite 
Pact and thereby lay the political foundation of her future policy 
toward the Axis Powers, It is clear that thereby the relationship 
_ of Bulgaria as well as that of the Axis Powers to Turkey will be 
_ strained, and what now matters is to restrain Turkey from an un- 
friendly attitude toward us. If Italy now were to make any con- 
crete promises to the Soviet Government concerning the Straits at 
Turkey’s expense, this would surely become known to Turkey and 
might decisively influence her attitude in the coming months. We 
therefore consider it advisable for the Italian Government to confine 
itself to a statement that the Italian Government is entirely. sym- 
pathetic to a modification of the Straits statute in favor of Russia; 
it would, for example, agree that, as regards passage of naval vessels, 
such passage should be allowed only to naval vessels of states ad- 
jacent to the Black Sea. The details of the arrangement would of 
course. have to be left for future negotiations with Turkey. 

“In general I should like to add that for my part I fully recognize 
the necessity now stressed by the Italian Government for close co- 
ordination of German and Italian policy toward the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and that I welcome Italy’s consultation with us. I always 
in the past secured the agreement of Count Ciano and I! Duce himself 
regarding all moves undertaken by the German side in relation to 
- the Soviet Government. It is obvious that the questions now raised 
in the Italo-Russian conversations are inseparably connected with 
the ideas which were developed by us in agreement with the Italian 
Government for M. Molotov during his visit to Berlin. We, too, 
are faced with the problem of resuming shortly the talks already 
begun with M. Molotov, while conversely it is essential for the time 
being to observe reserve and prudence on account of the necessities 
arising out of the present situation in the Balkans. We are fully 
appreciative of the fact that, with Italo-Russian conversations now 
having been opened, the Italian Government desires to arrive at some, 
at least provisionally positive, results. Perhaps it may. be possible 


1 
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to find a formulation for such a provisional result which, notwith- 
standing its general character, would have some substantive content 
and still would not ignore the political necessities previously noted. 
Otherwise some very undesirable complications might arise for the 
Axis Powers, It would perhaps be politically advantageous if an 
appropriate communiqué about a preliminary Italo-Russian under- 
standing were then published in the press without giving any details. 
We would be grateful, however, if the Italian Government would 
inform us about its proposals regarding such a general political accord 
with the Soviet Government before communicating them to Moscow. 


No. 689 
378/200399-401 a 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department? 
Dir. Ha. Pol. No. 10 Beau, January 22, 1941. 


After the Foreign Minister had given instructions by telephone 
that the negotiations of the Hemmen delegation in Wiesbaden could 
be continued on a purely economic basis without political concessions : 
or pressure, the Commercial Policy Committee yesterday, with Minis- 
ter Hemmen present, dealt with the further points for negotiation? 
Our main wishes are the following: 7 


a. Establishment of supervision of the movement of goods, foreign 
_ exchange, persons, and of communications at the outer borders of 
France and installation of commissioners at the central offices in Paris. 
This is particularly important for counterintelligence reasons, since 
there has so far been no supervision of any sort at the Pyrenees, the 
Mediterranean, and the Swiss border, and the line of demarcation 
has been relaxed to a large extent. 2 

6. Transfer by means of a system of trusteeship of the majority 
of the shares held by the French Government in French airplane 
factories. This is particularly desired by the Reichsmarschall in the 
peat aa of thorough utilization of these factories for armament 
orders. 

e. Consent of the French Government to a German acquisition of 
French shares in enterprises in France and third countries. 

d, Consent of the French Government to the dispatch of French 
workers to Germany. : 


The Commercial Policy Committee joined in the view of Minister 
Hemmen that these demands, which go beyond the Armistice Treaty, 
can be enforced in Wiesbaden only if certain means of pressure are 
available. The threat of sealing up the line of demarcation cannot be 





*Marginal note: “To the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat with the request that 
it be transmitted to Fuschl by teletype.” me 


Wiehl’s record of this meeting of the Commercial Poli i i 
on 1002/306215-22. ing olicy Committee is filmed 


* See document No. 634, footnote 7. - 
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used as a means of pressure because it is the predominant opinion of 
the OKW and of the economic departments that this would run 
counter to our own German interests. It was therefore decided to 
give Minister Hemmen the following means of pressure: 


1. The threat of introducing compulsory registration for gold and 
foreign exchange in the occupied territory. This measure was al- 
ready planned in November, but was deferred at that time when 
Ambassador Abetz pointed out that the morale, particularly of the 
rural population of France, would be impaired in a manner intoler- 
able for the French Government.* A few days ago, however, Ambas- 
sador Abetz informed Minister Hemmen that he was now withdraw- 
ing his objections of that time. 

2. Refusal to discuss a request by the French Government to reduce 
the installments on the occupation costs, which has been announced 
by the French chief negotiator. The Commercial Policy Committee 
was of the opinion that in case our demands listed under a. to d. 
above are fulfilled, Minister Hemmen could be authorized to nego- 
tiate about a reduction of the installments from the present 20 million 
reichsmarks per day to 15 million reichsmarks per day, with the 
provision that of this 5 million reichsmarks must be paid in the future 
in transferable assets (gold, foreign exchange, goods, securities), and 
the remaining 10 million reichsmarks as in the past paid into the 
account at the Bank of France. 


The representatives of the departments on the Commercial Policy 
Committee made such an authorization subject to the consent of their 
chiefs. I myself have made both of the means of pressure envisaged 
subject to the consent of the Foreign Minister. Regarding point 1: 
The introduction of compulsory registration for gold and foreign 
exchange in the occupied area could be agreed to in view of the 
changed attitude of Ambassador Abetz, in the event that for political 
reasons it is now no longer necessary to give the same consideration as 
in the past to the impairment of the position of the French Govern- 

‘ment. Regarding point 2: The Foreign Minister last November had 
reserved to himself the right to grant the concession of a reduction in 
installment payments toward occupation costs for possible further 
political discussions with M. Laval himself. It would now be ur- 
gently desirable to give this authority to Minister Hemmen so that 
he may use it in the manner proposed, since otherwise it will hardly 

. be possible to enforce the four demands mentioned. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister through the State 


Secretary, with the request for instructions.* 
Wire 


‘ According to a memorandum of. Nov. 7 by Wiehl, the initiative for taking 
this step came from the internal departments, especially from Goring (121/- 
120138-89). Abetz’ objections were expressed in Paris telegram No. 1129 of 
Nov. 8 (121/120141). 

* Instructions not found. See, however, document No, 712. 
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No. 690 
221/149066 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


Bern, January 22, 1941. 
- The OKW informed me today that in the last few days the Fiihrer 
repeated an earlier instruction, namely that until further notice no 
official discussions may be held with prominent French persons with- 
out his explicit instructions. 


Rrrrer 
No. 691 
201/89229-80 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Rumania 
Telegram : 
No. 165 Bertin, January 22, 1941. 


Sent January 23—3: 00 a. m. 
For the Minister in person. 
With reference to the telephone conversation which has just taken 
place. 8 
We recommend the following action by General Antonescu: 


1. Since blood has been shed between General Antonescu and the 
Legion,? there is no longer any room for half measures. Only drastic 
measures can now attain the objective. ae te 

[General Antonescu as Chief of State should therefore proclaim the 
seditious Legionnaires to be rebels, and state that he does not nego- 
tiate with rebels. ; 

The General should furthermore demand the immediate with- 
drawal and disbanding of all formations of the Legion. If this is not 
done he must secure his rule in the capital and in the country by all 
means of compulsion available to him.] ? 

General Antonescu should deelare at ence end still during the 
night en or mertiel law and * have all the ringleaders in- 
volved in the uprising placed under arrest. 


*No record of this conversation has been found in the files of the German 
Foreign Ministry, but see Andreas Hillgruber, Hitler, Kénig Carol und Marschall 
Antonescu, p. 120. 

* There had been armed clashes between the Iron Guard and the regular forces 
of the state on Jan. 21 following Antonescu’s dismissal of Minister of Interior 
Petrovicescu. 

The Halder Diary contains the following entry for the evening of Jan. 21: 
“Report of domestic disturbances in Bucharest and Rumania. The military 
mission has instructions not to get involved in matters of domestic politics, 
but in case of necessity to support Antonescu with military power (upon being 
requested ).” 

*The two paragraphs in brackets were deleted before the instruction was sent. 
According to a telegram sent from the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat to the 
State Secretary on Jan. 25, these and other deletions in the text of the telegram 
were made in accordance with telephone instructions from the Foreign Minister 

(201/89231-33). 

“The words scored through were deleted before the instruction was sent. See 
footnote 3. 
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2. General Antonescu should immediately * proclaim himself the 
leader of the Legion. 

In such a proclamation General Antonescu should state approxi- 
mately the following: : “-°% 


He had been Codreanu’s friend and knew his political testa- 
ment. He was resolved to carry it out against any kind of re- 
sistance. He had see and been imprisoned for the Legion. 
He had forced King Caro] to abdicate and had thereby opened 
to the Legion the road to power under his leadership. He was 
determined to lead Rumania toward a better future through 
this period so fateful for the country. He knew that the leading 
role in this belonged to Codreanu’s Legion. Since Codreanu’s 
death, however, the Legion had been practically leaderless, Ir- 
responsible elements had: exploited this to plot a revolution 
against the Rumanian state in the name of the Legion, partly 
for egotistical reasons and partly in the pay of England. 

In order to lead the Legion back on the right path of its 
leader, Codreanu, he was now placing himself at the head of the 

_ Legion. As the leader of the Legion he was calling on all true 

~ and decent Legionnaires in this grave hour for Rumania to place 

themselves behind him and rebuild Rumania side by side with 
the Axis Powers, Germany and Italy. Long live the Legionnaire 
state, Rumania ! 

After General Antonescu is master of the situation and has issued 
the proclamation, he must form a cabinet in which he may include 
only the Legionnaires who are entirely loyal to him. 

Oral addition: Marxists to be executed. Idealists to be exiled to 
Germany on condition that they must refrain from all political 
activity, otherwise they will be extradited. 

End of the instruction. 

Supplement: : 

Please keep this instruction to yourself and carry it out only after 
receiving special personal instructions from me by telephone call or 
telegraph. 
. Rieesentror 

* This passage had read originally: “at the latest tomorrow morning.” 

* See document No. 696. oe 


No. 692 
186/74599 : . 
- Lhe Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
He . Telegram eat 
MOST URGENT Mane, January 23, 1941. 
TOP SECRET Received January 23—4: 25 p. m2 
No. 242 of January 23 
_* For the Foreign Minister. 


3 Marginal note: “Forwarded as No. 330 to the Foreign Minister’s special train 
at approximately 5: 00 p.m.” j 
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With reference to your telegram No. 150.* 

In accordance with instructions I have just delivered to Franco 
in the presence of the Foreign Minister the oral message of the Reich “ 
Government, A detailed telegraphic report follows.* 

SToHRER 


*Not found. This telegram presumably contained the reply to Stohrer’s tele- 
gram No. 225 (see document No. 682, footnote 2). 
* See document No. 695. 


No. 693 
§85/242909 
The Minister in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram , 


MOST URGENT Sorta, January 23, 1941. 
No. 69 Received January 23—5:10 p. m. 


- Secret for officer in charge. 

With reference to your telegram No. 59 of January 20 (Pol. I M 
121 g. Rs. II)! and my telegram No. 59 of January 21% 

In the name of the Bulgarian Government, the Minister President 
expressed to me willingness to sign the Pact as soon as possible. The 
King and other Ministers were in agreement. Thus Cabinet meet- 
ings were not being considered; the Pact would be submitted to the 
Parliament only at a later time after it had been signed. - He pro- 
tested against the accusation that the Bulgarian Government, which 
was doing everything to facilitate our move through [Bulgaria] was 
trying to delay signing. He himself had expressed this willingness 
even earlier on two conditions: 


1. Protection of the country. In order to hasten the accession to 
the Pact he himself had proposed the immediate start of General Staff 
conversations. After the return of the Bulgarian delegation and a 
satisfactory outcome, Draganov would immediately return to Berlin 
and the signing could then take place within a few days. 

2. Settlement of the territorial question; this had been achieved 
in the meantime through the statement by the State Secretary.* He 
would be grateful if this were laid down in some way at the signing 
of the Pact, possibly in a note or protocol. 


* Not found. 

* In this telegram Richthofen reported arranging with the Minister President 
for the Bulgarian delegation to the General Staff conversations to depart on 
Jan. 20; consequently the conversations could begin on the afternoon of Jan. 21 
(585/242893-94). 

* See document No. 658. 
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The return of the armed forces Attachés together with the Bul- 
garian delegation is to be expected today, or at the latest tomorrow 
morning. A further report will then follow.‘ 

RicHTHOFEN 


‘Richthofen reported further in telegram No, 77 of Jan. 24 that the Bulgarian 
delegation, and the German armed forces Attachés had not yet returned 
(585/242918). In a subsequent telegram, No. 86 of Jan. 26, he stated that he 
was able to talk only briefly to the Military and the Air Attaché, as they were pro- 
ceeding to Berlin at once, but that their impressions of the conversations were 
favorable (585/242929). See document No. 704. 


No. 694 
104/113008 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT _ Moscow, January 23, 1941—9:21 p. m. 
SECRET Received January 23 [24]—12:25 a. m. 
No, 161 of January 23 oe 


With reference your telegram No. 129 of January 22. 

Instruction carried out today. Ee 

Molotov stated that the Soviet Government would examine and con- 
sider our communication, after which he would take a stand, if 
necessary. He understood the communication of the Government of 
the German Reich to mean that the transit of German troops through 
Bulgaria was in itself a matter that was definitely decided on, but only 
in the event that England should expand her military operations on 
Greek soil beyond their present scope. On the other hand, an occupa- 
tion of the Straits was not anticipated, unless an inimical act by 
Turkey should compel Germany to do so. 

For the rest, Molotov stated.the well-known argument according 
to which the Soviet Government considered Bulgaria and the Straits 
as a security zone of the Soviet Union and that it was opposed to any 
spread of the war, particularly in the Black Sea, wherein it believed 
itself in agreement with the Government of the German Reich. 

ScHULENBURG 


1In this telegram (104/112991-93) Schulenburg was instructed to give Molotov 
the text of the German reply as formulated in document No. 681. 
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No. 695 
186/74600-802 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Mapem, January 23, 1941. 
No. 254 of January 23 Received January 24—2: 50 a, m.* 


Secret for officer in charge. 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

After I had read aloud the oral message from the Reich Govern- 
ment,? Franco declared that these communications were of extreme 
gravity (gravedad) and contained untruths, When I immediately 
protested against this Franco very heatedly asserted that he had never 
taken a vacillating position and that his policy was unswervingly on 
the Axis side, from gratitude and as a man of honor. He had never 
lost sight of entry into the war. This entry would come; his feeling 
of responsibility for his country because of the catastrophic economic 
condition had hitherto not made possible an actual entry into the war. 

When I replied that from a military standpoint the war would be 
virtually waged by us alone and that we were willing additionally to 
give Spain economic aid, Franco stated that it wasn’t the military 
aspect of the question which caused him any concern; Spain would 
bear the necessary hardships of war, without faltering. In an eco- 
nomic sense, however, we still failed to realize the true situation of 
Spain. In a lengthy discourse the Generalissimo then listed all the 
long-familiar aspects characterizing his country’s economic weakness 
and distress; in so doing he went into special details about the trans- 
portation problem; he also stated that on the basis of information he 
had gathered he doubted whether the French rail and road network 
would permit the delivery of sufficient economic aid over and above 
the necessary war material for the campaign against Gibraltar. I 
disputed this, stating that (clear text of word missing) had promised 
us to give Spain economic support and also to see to it that this aid 
could be furnished. What better employment, I said, was there for 
the huge vehicle park of our armies, at present not engaged in opera- 
tions, plus the enormous booty of motor trucks captured in occupied 
regions, etc. 

Franco seemed chiefly to be stung by the reproach of a vacillating 
policy, because he reverted to this again and again as being an un- 


m arena note: “Forwarded to the Special Train by teletype, Jan. 24, 3:30 


* See documents Nos. 682 and 692. 
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warranted accusation. From the beginning of the war, he said, he had 
pursued a policy friendly to Germany. Even today he personally 
took care of all sorts of details—mentioning a few—in order to pro- 
mote our interests, despite occasional heavy pressure from our ad- 
versaries, and right now, in the face of the current food shortage, he 
had yet to deviate one millimeter from his Germanophile course; nor 
had he made any political concessions. Spain had suffered a great 
deal and had gone through 3 years of civil war, and had been com- 
pelled, due to the outbreak of a new war, to start rebuilding without 
any outside aid, without help from us or from Italy, using only her 
own feeble resources. Numerous instances of failure naturally have 
been the result of this, he admitted. . . 

‘The Generalissimo stressed again that Spain nevertheless had 
vigorously pushed her military preparations with the aid of her slender 
technical resources, as our military authorities themselves acknowl- 
edge, and had achieved remarkable progress in this respect. 

Again and again I tried to steer the discussion back to the essential 
points. I emphasized especially how important for Spain was the 
time element, the need to make a prompt decision, and the importance 
of our promises of military and economic support. In particular I 
impressed upon the Caudillo that we wished only the best for him; 
that we did not propose to lead the country down the road to disaster; 
that it was to our own interest to see Spain emerge strengthened from 
this conflict, etc. I also stated repeatedly that, subject to the familiar 
requirement, we were ready to alleviate the country’s most acute 
distress by advance deliveries of supplies. 

To this point Franco replied that he had immediately asked the 
Council of Defense to study this question, with instructions to make 
an immediate survey of the (clear text of word missing) which Spain 
needed urgently.® 

At this point the Foreign Minister spoke for the first time, saying 
that during his conferences in Germany he had from the beginning in- 
sisted that Spain would need economic assistance even before entering 
the war, a fact which had become still more clear lately with the rapid 
deterioration of the situation. We too, therefore, by declining this re- 
quest so far, were coresponsible for the fact that Spain was still so 
little ready for war. , 

- When the conference, because of Franco’s many digressions into 
details and nonessentials, threatened to drift off more and more from 
the point of the matter, I repeatedly reverted to the core of the ques- 
tion and called for a prompt decision and resolve, again emphasizing 


* Ambassador Stohrer briefly saw Serrano Sufer on Jan. 22 and asked whether 
the discussions in the Defense Council had Jed to any result. Serrano Sufier 
replied that they had not. Stohrer’s impression was that there were great 
_ differences of opinion within the Council. (telegram No, 227 of Jan. 227 
136/74598) é 
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that Spain would have to act in the immediate future, otherwise her 
action would have no value. . 

On my taking leave Franco promised to give me an answer as soon 
as possible, with the renewed assurance that he would continue as in 
the past to work toward making Spain quickly ready for war. 

These exchanges, lasting an hour and a quarter, revealed even more 
clearly than the long conversation on Monday * Franco’s irresolution, 
and disclosed the difference—which Franco on one occasion had him- 
self mentioned—between him and the Foreign Minister who seems 
more willing to take the decisive step, once we have delivered the most 
urgent advance supplies. 

I am conferring again with the Foreign Minister tomorrow. A. 

further telegraphic report will follow® es 
Srourer 


“Jan.20. See document No. 677. 
* See document No. 707. 
No. 696 
201/89261 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
ae 

MOST URGENT Boucwaxrest, January 23, 1941. 
No. 125 of January 23 Received January 24—5: 50 a, m. 

For the Foreign Minister. 


With reference to your telegram No. 165 of January 227 and tele- - 
phone conversation of January 23. 

General Antonescu thanks the Foreign Minister very much for the 
proposals and the interest which they reflect. The proposals were en- 
tirely in accordance with his views and were in part already contained 
in today’s manifesto that had been broadcast over the radio. He 
would release a proclamation in accordance with point 2 (formerly 5) * 
in connection with the formation of the Cabinet, which would prob- 
ably take place tomorrow. 

As far as punishment was concerned, he intended to take very drastic 
action, since unbelievably brutal acts had taken place that were un- 
worthy of Legionnaires. Thus 693 Jews who were interned in Jilava 
had died under the most shameful torture, soldiers were soaked with 
gasoline and burned, etc. Aside from this, persons like Sima, if he 


* Document No. 69L 

*No record of this telephone conversation has been found in the files of the 
Foreign Ministry. 

* The numbering of the paragraphs in document No. 691 was changed when pas- 
sages were subsequently deleted. See footnote 3 of that document. 
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should release them, would be a constant danger; yet he intended to 
spare him in particular. He welcomed with thanks the proposal that 
exiles be taken into the Reich. 


Fasricrus 
No. 697 
104/113004 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Departme 
U. St.S. Pol. No. 1 . Brawn, January 23, 1941. 


Kase, the Japanese Counselor of Embassy, visited me today and in- 
quired about the political significance of the economic agreement con- 
cluded in Moscow and of the other agreements concluded at the same 
time.? 

I told him that at the commencement of the new German-Soviet 
friendly relations the Soviet Union had viewed the economic agree- 
ment also from the political angle and handled it accordingly. In the 
interim there had then been certain periods when this political note 
had receded. The present signing in Moscow and, above all, the great 
prominence that the Soviet Government had given the agreement in 
the press, must be considered an indication that in Moscow, too, 
German-Soviet economic relations were again being handled from the 
political angle. 


Worrmann 


3 See documents Nos. 637 and 640. 


No. 698 
189/86534-85 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 


BER.yy, January 23, 1941. 
e. o. Ha. Pol. [X-b 167. 
In the enclosed memorandum? transmitted by the Ambassador 
here the Argentine Government communicated its intention of con- 
cluding a customs union with Brazil and several neighboring coun- 
tries on the La Plata in order to alleviate the economic difficulties 
in which Argentina along with most of the South American coun- 
tries finds herself. This would be done by steps, eliminating at first 
merely a number of customs barriers. The Argentine Government 
believes that in spite of the most-favored-nation clause agreed upon 
in the German-Argentine trade agreement it does not need German 
consent for such a procedure. 





+ Document No. 555, enclosure. 
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It is correct that a customs union represents a general exception — 
to the most-favored-nation clause which does not have to be espe- 
cially agreed upon. However, because only a limited number of con- 
cessions is to be arranged here for the time being, and the full customs 
union, for the preparation of which these concessions are meant to 
serve, is still far off, the legal position can be taken that Argentina 
needs German consent for the introduction of such concessions. How- 
ever, the Argentine intention is essentially also in the German inter- 
est. Such an economic union of the South American states will make 
them more capable of resistance to the plans for economic and politi- 
cal supremacy of the United States of America. Such a larger South 
American economic sphere will provide a more productive and more 
receptive partner for the future Greater German economic sphere. . 
The fear that such a union might promote the industrialization of 
South America to the disadvantage of the German export market 
lies far in the future, quite aside from the fact that we will not in 
any case be able in the long run to prevent such industrialization. 
The further fear that such a South American union could prove to 
be a preparatory step in the formation of a Pan-American customs 
union is without foundation in fact, since the South American coun- 
tries can never find their market in North America but only in 
Europe. 

The Argentine memorandum should, therefore, 3 in principle be 
answered by stating that we do not wish to claim, with respect to any 
separate customs concessions which Argentina may accord to Brazil 
or other adjacent South American countries, in preparation of a fu- 
ture customs union, the most-favored-nation treatment to which we 
are entitled as such under the trade agreement. 

- Such a waiver should be made dependent on Argentina’s iikawies 
making a corresponding statement that she, too, will not claim for. 
herself any customs privileges which Germany might accord to other 
European countries, 

Before such reply is made the consent of the offices concerned with 
commercial policy should be obtained in the Commercial Policy 
Committee. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister through. the State 
Secretary with the request for approval of the proposed course of 
action.” 


Wirau 


"Marginal note: “Herr Moraht: Has the proposal been approved? Cl[odius], 
. Feb, 6.” For farther documents on this subject, see vol. xm of this series. 
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No. 699 
201/89248-51. 


The Minister in 1 Bumania to the Herein Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 124 of J anuary 23 Bocuanrest, January 24, 1941. 
Received January 24—2:50 a, m. 

For the Hori Minister. 

-At 5:30 p. m I had a rather long conversation with General 
Antonescu, who views the situation with complete calm and objec- 
tivity.. Shots at isolated spots are directed against sharpshooters on 
roofs; they are now proceeding systematically with cleaning up the 
houses, Those arrested are given a short interrogation and taken 
to a concentration camp. In this connection it has become evident 
that a large number of these were recruited from people who were 
brought to Bucharest in the last few days. From’ this the General 
concludes that the plot of the Legionnaires had been prepared. He 
— inclines to the view that Sima’s refusal to go to Salzburg is connected 
with this? and that the latter, assuming that the General would be 
away for some time, wanted to bring about the uprising and get rid 
of him. This is also indicated by the occupation of the gendarmerie 
barracks located next to the office of the Minister President with riff- 
_ vaff armed by the dismissed Minister of Interior, and quartering of 
other villas in the immediate neighborhood of this office with Legion- 
naires from the provinces. General Antonescu considers Minister 
of Interior Petrovicescu to be a traitor and Sima to be a rebel. He. 
is firmly resolved not to cooperate with either any longer. When I 
asked how he visualizes the future, the General said: “Only with the 
Legionnaires as a basis, but without these insincere elements.” 

He knew enough other Legionnaires who had already expressed 
their sympathy to him and were willing to part company with Sima. 
He believes that he will be in a better position to put into effect 
Codreanu’s true idea through them. Among them was also [the] 
father [of] Codreanu, who had told him that he intends to keep away 
from politics absolutely and devote himself exclusively to straighten- 
ing out: the: Legion. He also places his hope on Labor Minister 
Jasinschi, whom he had reproached most seriously this morning. He 
considers him to have been misled by Sima.. A compromise was out 
of the question. If he should find Sima, who was in hiding, he would 
hold him responsible just as he would Police Prefect Ghika, Minister 
of Interior Petrovicescu, labor leader Groza, among others, but he 

‘would not undertake any executions; if the troops reacted to the ter- 
rible acts of-brutality that had been committed on their comrades one 


1 See document No. 691 and footnote 2. 
3 See document No. 647. 
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must not blame them for it. The General said that he could depend, 
upon his troops, He denied that soldiers had been disarmed in any 
considerable numbers, and even more so that soldiers had defected. 
Four small tanks were in the hands of the Legionnaires; two of these 
were police tanks which had already been in possession of the Legion- 
naires and two came from the Malaxa plant. He now had one and 
a half divisions in Bucharest and the troops were under central di- 
rection. -More than. 100 tanks were standing ready. He no longer | 
feared any surprises. 4 7 7 

In general he had good news from the provinces; in most cases build- 
ings and weapons were handed over by the Legionnaires to the mili- 
tary without fighting; in isolated cases the cooperation between the 
military and the Legionnaire Prefects was excellent; in such cases. 
he did notinterfere. . 2 ; 5 

The leading Legionnaires are very much depressed. . They. -keep 
coming to me at the Legation to get advice. They ask whether Ger- 
many is really going to leave them in the lurch. They see a new 
period of suffering ahead of them. I tell them that they made a great. 
mistake by not following our advice and placing themselves under 
General Antonescu, who is a national-minded and pure man who loves 
his people above everything, stood up for them courageously, and 
openly espoused the Legionnaire movement. At the same time he 
had the confidence of the Fiihrer, and we had an urgent interest in 
tranquillity and order in Rumania. The Legionnaires realize their 
mistakes, but in spite of their difficult situation they are not willing 
to part company with their leader Sima. They fear persecutions. 
I have calmed them in this respect after conferring. with General 
Antonescu. I am convinced that a Jarge part of these Legionnaires 
will fall into line once more, and we have an interest in this, sinca 
they are a guarantee that in the future Rumanian. policy will be [con- 
ducted] on the side of Germany and Italy. 
_ Fasricros 


No. 700 
201/89267-69 


The Special Representative in Charge of Economie Questions 
to the Foreign Ministry re 


: Telegram 
MOST URGENT Sorta, January 24, 1941—12: 30 a. m. 
No. 76 of January 23 Received January 24—6: 30 a. m. 


Owing to my urgent departure for Sofia * I am reporting from here 
on the last conversation with General Antonescu: 


* Neubacher had gone to Sofia to negotiate an agreement on financial aspects 
- oe o Seman troops rene Bulgaria. The agreement was signed 
. 1. evant papers are filmed on 3710/E086655-57 ; 285/2 - 21— 

22, 242928, 242935-86, 242940-41 ; 274/177682-35. ene 
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After having informed Minister Fabricius about the outcome of 
my conversation with Horia Sima? and after having telephoned that 
the Guard was calling off hostilities, I visited General Antonescu at 
7:00 in the morning. My first attempt to get there had failed for 
the reason that, by mistake, my car was shot at with machine guns. 
The General received the more detailed oral information and thanked 
me for the efforts on behalf of the Rumanian people. Then, in spite 
of my statements that I had no political mandate beyond the attempt 
made as a matter of course to end the bloodshed, the General gave a 
very long explanation regarding the antecedents of the crisis on April 
10 [sic] between the General and the Guard. This he dictated to a 
colonel of his staff for the purpose of having a written record and 
of drawing up a historic document including my introductory com- 
munication, and including his thanks, and my other brief remarks. 
In this statement the General termed Horia Sima and the responsible 
leaders of the Guard rebels whom the people and the Army expect 
him to punish. I pointed out the fact that in influencing Horia Sima 
and his lieutenants I had used the argument that as recently as yes- 
terday evening the General had formulated demands as a basis for an 
understanding and strangely enough had shown willingness to nego- 
tiate. In this belief I had therefore spoken with assurance about 
the situation to the Legionnaires a few hours after the latest discus- 
sions concerning a basis for an understanding; obviously this situa- 
tion now no longer prevailed, since the General had just told me 
that he would have the leaders of the Legion sentenced as rebels. 
This statement of mine was not a criticism of the General’s new posi- 
tion. I was making it solely, for the protection of my honor, in order 
to establish the fact that in discussing the situation with the leadership 
of the Legion at, the decisive hour, I had not at all wanted to present 
their situation after cessation of hostilities as being better than I my- 
self had known it to be up to that time. The General answered my 
statement by pointing out that the question of guilt ought to be dealt 
with in such a way, and the further evolution so decided that these 
things could be vindicated by history. While pointing out that I did 
not have any ‘political mandate, I also recommended to the General 
that, in connection with the forthcoming political decisions of far- 
reaching importance, he take advantage of the good advice of Minister 
von Killinger, who was expected to arrive today.* I did this in partic- 
ular because grave decisions regarding measures of atonement were 
to be expected today.* 


’ * See document No. 709. : 

* Fabricius reported on Jan. 24 that Killinger had arrived that morning and 
that he would turn over to him the business of the Legation in the course of the 
day (201/89254). 

°F. sephinee Neubacher, Sonderauftrag Siidost, 1940-1945 (Gottingen, 1956), 
pp. 57-58. . 
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In spite of the chaotic conditions in the city and the great number 
of street blockades and nests of resistance Sima’s order was by and 
large carried out in the course of the morning. 


NEvBACHER 
RintTELEN 
No. 701 
84/62438-40 
The Chargé @Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 194 of January 23 Wasurneron, January 24, 1941—3: 39 a. m. 
Received January 24—5:35 p. m. 

The letter of January 21 from Under Secretary of State Welles 
to the Soviet Ambassador here regarding lifting of the moral embargo 
imposed on Russia on December 2, 1939, the text of which was re- 
ported by DNB New York on January 21,1 met in the American 
press (except for several, in part noteworthy, comments, such as 

“those of Krock in today’s New York Times) and in the radio with the 
reaction desired by the American Government. 

The repeal of this moral embargo is being hailed as an expression 
of realistic American foreign policy in the present world struggle 
and as a skillful move against the Powers of the Tripartite Pact. 
At the same time one launches into speculations, doubtless officially 
nurtured, concerning the Russian move in return, and it is empha- 
sized that so evident a political and material concession by America 
could not have been made without corresponding Russian concessions. 
According to these interpretations such a move would naturally be 
conceivable only in the form of the Soviet Union’s dissociating itself 
from the Axis Powers and above all? stiffening its attitude with 
respect to Japan so that Japan’s hands might be tied not only by 
China but also by Japan’s continuing differences with Russia in 
the Pacific area. Press comments that go even farther see in the 
lifting of the moral embargo a new step toward friendly understand- 
ing of the United States with Russia, and in this way between Russia 
and England. 

Nothing is desired more by the American Government than that 
this step should be understood by the Powers of the Tripartite Pact 
and neutrals to mean that Japan senses in it a serious threat from 


*For the text, see Foreign Relations of the United States, 1941, vol. 1, p. 696. 

2The first part of this sentence is apparently garbled. The original reads: 
“Als solche Gegenleistung kommt naturgemiss nach diesen Interpretationen 
nur Abriicken der Sowjetunion von den Achsenmichten und von aller Verstei- 
fung gegeniiber Japan in Betracht”. This is obviously in contradiction with 
the remainder of the sentence and it may be assumed that the text should 
read “Abriicken der Sowjetunion von den Achsenmichten und vor allem 
Versteifung gegeniiber Japan in Betracht”. 
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the Russian camp, and that Russia herself considers it a materially 
and politically valuable gesture of friendship. The reality, however, 
looks different. - 

1. First of all, as far as the material aspect of the lifting of the 
embargo on planes and airplane material is concerned, the American 
Government is thereby practically making only an empty gesture 
toward Russia. To be sure, the moral embargo is being lifted, but 
compulsory export licensing of the same products, which has become . 
stricter since July 2, 1940, continues. Furthermore, the letter of 
Under Secretary of State Welles contains no assurance that any- 
thing will be delivered or can in the future be delivered, or that 
export licenses with respect to Russia will be given sympathetic 
handling. That Russia, in view of the heretofore lagging tempo of 
American rearmament and of the supplying of England, cannot be 
supplied by the United States of America with really useful planes, 
is evident. from my telegrams in the matter and those of the Military 
Attaché. The numerous bottlenecks in production, the demands from 
her own armed forces, as well as the urgent requirements of England 
and her allies will simply not permit of the delivery of planes to 
Russia in appreciable quantities. 

2. Psychologically too, the letter of the Under Secretary of State 
cannot have a favorable effect on Russia, because of its arrogant 
reference to the “moral” embargo imposed on Russia on the occasion 
of the Finnish campaign, and to the repeal of this “penalty” which 
is delivered in the tone of an act of grace by the judge of the world. 
From this standpoint it merits careful study by the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

3. Politically the measure obviously represents a one-sided gesture 
of the American Government. It must be evaluated within the 
framework of the conversations held between the Russian Ambassa- 
dor here and the State Department.* As Oumansky repeatedly told 
me, he made, in reply to the American attempts at rapprochement, a 
number of demands that were a matter of course for Russia, such as: 
the release of the machine tools ordered and paid for by Russia, but 
illegally confiscated; the handling of export licenses in accordance 
with the Russian trade agreement of August 6, 1940; * the unblocking 
of accounts and the release of ships of. the Baltic countries in the 
United States; the recognition of the union of these countries with 
Russia; and, in addition to all this, perhaps as the minimum demand, 
the lifting of the moral embargo. These demands have thus far been 
met only to a small extent by the American Government. In line 
" *Of. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1940, vol. m1, pp. 244-441; also, 
tbid., 1941, vol. 1, pp. 667-768. 

‘For text of the agreement effected by exchange of notes signed Aug. 6, 1940, 
see Department of State Executive Agreement Series No. 179, or 54 Stat. (pt. 2) 


2366: for text of press release by the Department, see Department of State, 
Bulletin, 1940, vol. 11, p. 105. . 3 
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with this development, the letter of the Under Secretary of State 
represents & further gradual step of compliance with Russia’s de- 
mands, in return for which Russia scarcely obliged to offer concessions, 

Despite this sober evaluation, it will have to be taken into account 
that the American Government undoubtedly expects a favorable 
political effect from the lifting of the moral embargo. It is signifi- 
cant that the step followed directly upon the speech of the Japanese 
Foreign Minister,’ who had especially stressed Japan’s efforts to ar- 
rive at an understanding with Russia, so that the sudden conciliatory 
American gesture toward Russia might be viewed as a countermove to 
this speech. It is also significant that it was one of the first measures 
taken after the inauguration of the President and was thus obviously — 
supposed to assume special importance abroad. The concern over the 
threat in the Pacific, which was clearly expressed in the President’s 
opening message to Congress ® is also undoubtedly behind the lifting 
of the moral embargo on Russia. Unless Russia unequivocally j joins 
the Powers of the Tripartite Pact, further American concessions 
toward Russia can probably be expected. THOMSEN 


*¥or the text of Foreign Minister Matsuoka’s address to the Japanese Diet 
delivered on Jan. 21, see World Peace Foundation, Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, vol. m1, pp. 260-267, 

“For the text of President Roosevelt’s annual message to the Congress of Jan. 
6, see Rosenman, The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
vol. Ix, pp. 663-678. Thomsen reported about this address in telegram No. 36 of 
Jan. 7 (84/62321-22) ; there is in the files also a commentary by Dieckhoff sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Minister on Jan. 7 (84/62323-25). 


No. 702 
136/74605-06 
The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador in Spain 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Srecrau Tran, January 04, a 05 p. m. 


No. 35 of January 24 

from the Special Train Received Berlin, January 24—11: 40 p. m. 
No. 172 of January 24 
' from the Foreign Ministry Sent January 24-19: 00 oe 


For the Ambassador personally. 

Have read your report. Immediately on receipt of this please ar- 
range @ new appointment with Franco and declare to him in the name 
of the Reich Government (preamble and verbatim) the following: __ 

(1) Only Spain’s immediate entry into the war is of strategic 
value to the Axis and only by such a prompt entry into the war can 
General Franco still render the Axis a useful service in return. A 
_ later entry into the war would be only of minor significance in view 


* See document No. 695. 
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of the powerful military operations carried out by the Axis in the 
course of this year, and would scarcely contribute anything to the 
ultimate victory of the Axis. 

(2) Spain’s bad economic situation, in the opinion of the Reich 
Government, should not only be no obstacle to Spain’s immediate en- 
try into the war but should on the contrary be the motive for it. Be- 
cause: England will not and cannot help Spain economically in any 
case. Only Germany can do this. 

(3) If Spain entrusts to the Axis the determination of the date 
for Spain’s entry into the war, Germany, as a preliminary service, is 
ready to make available to Spain before entry into the war the 100,000 
tons of grain stored down there? and to supply further aid shipments 
out of German reserve stocks after entry into the war. Transporta- 
tion does not present any insurmountable problems. 

(4) If General Franco nevertheless does not enter the war at this 
time, this can only be ascribed to the fact that he has doubts about the 
ultimate Axis victory, ‘as revealed also in his remarks to Admiral 
Canaris.* Seiior Suiier is wrong in saying that because Germany had 
furnished no economic assistance she was co-responsible for the fact 
that Spain still was not in the war. Germany has declared herself 
ready to supply“economic aid in advance if Spain would fix a definite 
date for entering the war. This, however, was declined by Spain. 
Germany must therefore reject this accusation. 

(5) Germany asks General Franco once more for a final, clear 
answer.‘ ~ 

RmsENTROP 


4A reference to the grain stored in Portugal. See document No. 444 and foot- 
note 1. 

* See document No. 476, footnote 2. 

*In telegram No. 281 of Jan. 25, forwarded to Ribbentrop as No. 391 of the 
same date (136/74609), Stohrer reported that Serrano Sufier had been away from 
his office the whole day of Jan. 24, attending the ministerial Council. Stobhrer 
saw Serrano Suir briefly on Jan. 25 and requested a new appointment with 
Franco. Stohrer had the impression that the decision in the Council regarding 
the reply to Germany had not yet been taken. He urged Serrano Sufier again 
that it was imperative for Spain to reach a prompt decision. 


No. 703 
B19/B003964 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 
Telegram 
No. 36 of January 24 Fuscan, January 24, 1941—11: 54 p. m. 
from Fuschl_ . Received Berlin, January 25—1:00 a.m. 
No. 49 of January 25 . 
from the Foreign Ministry _ Sent January 25—3: 30 a, 10. 


Reports from Helsinki and Moscow together with information con- 
veyed by Kivimiki indicate that with the new Finnish offer to nego- — 
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tiate the situation has relaxed, at least for a few days.1. As regards 
the progress of the negotiations, we are concerned now as before that 
Finland should not surrender the Petsamo interest. We share the 
opinion that a concessionaire company ‘with a Russian majority 
would become a center of agitation designed to serve as base for 
gaining influence in Finnish domestic affairs, The Finnish Gov- 
ernment should accordingly be advised to continue to negotiate dila- ~ 
torily and avoid an open rupture by granting minor concessions. It 
remains still to be seen what answer Ramsay will get in London. In 
the event, however, that the present concessionaire opposes transfer 
of the concession or stipulates that no nickel must be delivered to 
Germany, the Finnish Government should leave it up to the 
Soviet Government to obtain the unconditional agreement of 
the concessionaire. 

It further appears necessary to us to clarify the question of the 
Soviet Government’s attitude toward the German-Finnish delivery 
agreements. The Soviet Government. has hitherto avoided saying 
anything to us or the Finnish Government regarding continuance 
of the German-Finnish agreements. 

Please report by telegraph on the progress of negotiations there.’ 


RIBBENTROP 
* See document No. 687. . 
*See document No. 711 and footnote 1. 
No. 704 - 
585/281630 > . 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
St.S. No. 64 Bertin, January 24, 1941. 


Colonel General Halder just told me by telephone that the Gen- 
eral Staff conversations with the Bulgarians had been concluded. In 
the conversations the Bulgarians had shown themselves to be will- 
ing, but had again expressed their concern about inadequate protec- 
tion. The Bulgarian Army was not fully ready for action; air 
defense also had been represented as being inadequate. If one 
wanted to comply with the Bulgarian wishes to a reasonable extent, 
the necessary security measures would presumably be taken by about 
the middle of February. During the conversation the Bulgarian 
General Staff had expressed the request that we should not schedule 
the accession to the Tripartite Pact earlier than the start of the 

“military operation. 
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I understand the communication of Colonel General Halder to be 
meant only as provisional information. I assumé that the official 
report will reach us through the OKW.* 

Submitted herewith to Ambassador Ritter with the request that he 
take cognizance of this. Perhaps it would be advisable not to 
mention this friendly preliminary information to the OKW. 

WezsiccER 

*On Jan. 27, the OKW informed the Foreign Ministry that the report of the 


Army Commander, List, regarding the conversations with the Bulgarians had 
been received by the Wehrmacht Operations Staff. “As for its contents, of 


- interest to the Foreign Ministry is only the statement that the Bulgarians are 
entirely willing, but are concerned to a certain extent about the protection of 


their country, since they themselves are too weak for this militarily. All the 
other data deal with purely military matters which are probably of no interest 
to you.” (839/281610-11) 


No. 705 

201/89272 & 

The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Rumania 
Telegram 


Srecrat Tra, January 25, 1941—3: 10 a. m. 
No. 38 of January 25 Received Berlin, January 25—3:30 a. m. 
from the Special Train 
No. 197 from 
the Foreign Ministry Sent January 25—4: 15 a. m. 


For Minister von Killinger personally. 

Please have Minister Fabricius inform you at once about the 
directives which I gave to him regarding our attitude toward the 
domestic developments in Rumania. In accordance with these 
directives please employ all suitable means in the effort to bring 
together the good and useful elements of the Legionnaire movement 
with the new leaders of General Antonescu’s movement. In your 
conversations please do not leave any doubt as to the fact that the 
Fiibrer and Germany clearly desire to see Antonescu recognized as 
the leader of the Rumanian state and achieve success in his efforts. 
On the other hand please suggest urgently to General A[ntonescu] 
that he not make the mistake, for example, of relying on the Army 
in the rebuilding of the Rumanian state; in our opinion, only the 
Legionnaire movement can be considered at all as a Posie political 
basis of this new state. 

RiwBENTROP 
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No. 706 
201/89273-74 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Rumania 


Telegram 


an 
Spe ee Sci Tratn, January 25, 1941—3:25 a, 1. 
No. 39 of January 25 
from the Special Train Received Berlin, January 25—4: 15 a.m. 
No. 198 of January 25 
from the Foreign Ministry Sent January 25—5:30 a. m. 


For Minister Killinger. 

In considering all the circumstances contributing to the recent 
development in Rumania the question arises as to how it was pos- 
sible that the Legionnaire movement decided to take action at the 
very moment when strong German troop units were being concen- 
trated in the country. Since the leaders of the Legionnaires know 
very well that both the success of their movement and the fate of 
Rumania as such depend entirely upon Germany, their action would 
be almost incomprehensible if in this context they had been aware of 
acting contrary to the intentions and views of the Reich Govern- 
ment, or if they had merely reckoned with that possibility. One 
must therefore ask oneself whether in spite of the clear and unequiv- 
ocal directives given by the Fiihrer there were not some other Ger- 
man authorities—whether in Rumania herself or from within 
Germany—who gave the Legionnaires to understand that in making 
their Putsch they could count in the last analysis on the approval of 
the top German authorities. To what extent Communist and English 
influences might have been involved in this cannot be judged from 
here. 

There is an urgent need for clarifying this question soon in the 
interest of the straightforwardness of our policy in Rumania and 
also with a view of not having the blame for the sacrifices now borne 
by the Legionnaire movement placed on Germany or the NSDAP. 
I therefore ask you to investigate most carefully the circumstances 
in question. With this objective in mind, please discuss the matter 
in detail, first with Minister Fabricius and Minister Neubacher, and 
get both to submit a precise and detailed written statement regarding 
their observations and conclusions in this matter, signed by them 
personally with express reference to their oath of office. Subsequently, 
please submit these two statements with a comprehensive report re- 


461869—60——_81 
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garding your own conclusions and observations. I expect as a matter 
of course that both your own report and the statements of Minister 
Fabricius and Minister Neubacher will be eae unadorned and 
without any consideration for persons. 

RisentRor 


* See vol. xz of this series. 


No. 707 
186/74611-18 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Mane, January 25, 19412 
No. 287 of January 25 Received January 26—4: 40 a. m. 
Secret for officer in charge. 
For the Foreign Minister personally. 
With reference to my telegram No. 286 of January 25.? 
' The text of the oral reply of the Spanish Government reads as 
follows: 


“Tt would be a serious misconception to interpret Spain’s present 
attitude as a departure from the previous political course. The Ger- 
man Government knows better than anyone else the significance of 
the negotiations conducted with England and the United States, 
notice of which was not only given the German Government but which 
were agreed upon with the latter, in particular during the talks at 
Berchtesgaden. Misunderstanding on this point might conceivably 
be encountered among persons who are not in a political position, but 
we repeat that the German Government was apprised in advance to 
the effect that these negotiations had no other objective but to pro- 
cure for Spain the greatest possible means, so that when the time for 
action had come, she would not be merely a burden on her allies. In 
this respect the Spanish Government has achieved certain successes, 
within the framework of the plans which Minister Serrano Sufier had 
explained to the Fiihrer and to Minister von Ribbentrop at the Berg- 
hof and at Berchtesgaden. Recently the Spanish Government had to 
protest in an amicable way against misleading statements about this 


1 Marginal note: “Forwarded as telegram No. 393 on Jan. 26 at approximately 
6: 00 a. m, to the Foreign Minister’s special train.” 
- *In this telegram (136/74610) Stohrer reported that he had again seen Serrano 
Sufier, but that he would be unable to see Franco until Monday (Jan. 27). The 
morrow was Sunday and Franco would be away. Serrano Sufier nevertheless 
was submitting Spain’s reply. He asked Stohrer to consider it as an “oral 
message” (miindliche Botschaft). 

* See documents Nos. 352 and 357. 
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subject on the occasion of some odious assertions broadcast by the 
Berlin shortwave radio station and constituting an attack upon the 
relations between the German and Spanish Governments, which rela- 
tions, as far as we are concerned, have not changed in the least. 

Any assertion which runs counter to this fact that Spain cannot and 
does not have any other policy except one of solidarity with Germany 
and Italy, as was agreed upon at Hendaye, indicates a great error and 
a misconception of the real situation, and could only be explained as 
resting on erroneous information. In this sense the assertions must 
be denied which Admiral Canaris may possibly have made in which 
he ascribed to the Generalissimo a practically negative attitude by a 
statement that the latter would enter the war only at the moment of 
the actual conquering of England. The Government regrets that an 
item of information derived from a basically erroneous interpretation — 
should have given the Fiihrer and the German Government a painful 
impression. 

The Spanish Government permits itself to recall to mind the deep 
moral grounds and those of self-interest which govern Spain’s un- - 
altered attitude toward England. It is quite true that England and 
the United States wish the end of a nationalist regime in Spain, a 
regime which was established in opposition to them and which, once 
it has attained its full development, will bring an end to the galling 
discrimination of many years. 

The Spanish Government has not forgotten the humiliation which 
Spain has had to suffer for centuries at the hands of England, France, 
and the United States. If, therefore, the Government momentarily 
negotiates with some of these countries, this is (as the German Gov- 
ernment thoroughly knows), under pressure of decisive necessity and 
always with a View to preparing for the war, and this has been com- 
municated to the German Government in a suitable manner. 

For this reason the Spanish Government, not conscious of having 
deviated from the course previously adopted, was surprised to be 
asked to refrain from a course which it is far from ever having wished 
to pursue. It cannot be regarded as a deviation from that course 
which the common interests of Germany and Spain prescribe for 
Spain to have succeeded in recent weeks in having the English block- 
ade of Spain relaxed somewhat, thereby making it possible to import 
some foodstuffs. 

A further reason that may be cited for all these recent negotiations 
with enemy countries is the slow pace at which the German Govern- 
ment applied itself to study and remedy the difficulties piling up for 
Spain. Economic cooperation has been under discussion ever since 
the Berlin talks in September, but so far nothing has even been 
initiated. In the face of such problems as starvation, Jack of grain, 
of feed, nitrates, fertilizers, and of transportation equipment Ger- 
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many has still not sent the economic experts whom the Spanish Gov- 
ernment requested in September.* It must also be mentioned that 
certain Spanish wishes for the fulfillment of so-and-so many pressing 
needs were not understood by some authorities of the German Govern- 
ment. Thus 300 tractors were requested as indispensable, only 25 
were offered, and then only in exchange for olive oil which at present 
we lack. Although we have a flotilla of 12 destroyers ready for sea, 
lacking only fire-control equipment and other optical apparatus, 
Germany demanded the opening up of a special clearing account for 
these deliveries. Consequently, the Spanish Government, true to its 
word, finds itself compelled to insist on the arrival of economic ex- 
perts and on the delivery of the essential supplies. Otherwise the 
Spanish Government could not undertake to call up its people, as in a 
moment of extreme need this would be gross recklessness. 

To sum up, for the same reason for which she undertook her own 
liberation in the Civil War—which in a certain sense was the opening 
chapter of the present European conflict—Spain has now no intention 
whatsoever of quitting the post of honor due her. However, the date 
of our entry into the war is conditioned by very clear-cut and highly 
specific concrete requirements, which are not clumsy pretexts for de- 
laying entry into the war until the moment when the fruits of a victory 
won by others can be garnered. It is therefore clear that, quite to the 
contrary, Spain wishes to contribute materially to the victory, to enter 
the war, and to emerge from it with honors. The prerequisite, how- 
ever, from the time of the original negotiations with the German Gov- 
ernment in Hendaye, is the cooperation mentioned above, on which the 
Spanish Government is again ready to negotiate with the German 
Government. 

On the other hand, for the same reason and because it has always 
been our wish that the intervention of Spain would have real value, 
the Government must declare candidly, lest it become a burden on its 
allies, that the country is not prepared for a long war. Since we do 
not shy away from any sacrifice, it is requisite that the date for Spain’s 
intervention be thoroughly canvassed and fixed by unanimous voice of 
the three Powers, as has been agreed upon. Finally, Spain recognizes 
the absolutely decisive significance of the victories won by Germany 
and gives full expression to her gratitude for the assistance rendered 
jointly with Italy during the Civil War. Without this assistance— 
material, moral, or diplomatic—the reconquest of Spain would have 
been much more protracted and difficult. The Spanish Government 
has recognized this without reservation and publicly proclaimed it at 


- *Cf. document No. 126. 
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all times. It would, however, be unfair not to acknowledge that with- 
out our efforts and perseverance, Spain would have fallen completely 
into the hands of the Reds, in other words, of the Franco-English sys- 
tem. Then, naturally, the circumstances would have been quite differ- 
ent for Germany so that it can be said that the armistice of June 
would not have happened if France, with Africa and Portugal, had 
constituted a solid entity. 

The point of view of the Spaniards is that preparations and a cer- 
tain span of time are needed to alleviate the food shortage among the 
population and thus improve the internal situation, which should be 
used to settle the details of the broadest possible Spanish-German co- 
operation, and by skillful war propaganda to prepare the people for 
new sacrifices. 

It must also be stated that even climatic conditions argue for a 
postponement of Spanish intervention. For example, the tentative 
date of January 10 coincided with an unusually heavy snowfall which 
seriously paralyzed communications and would have blocked the 
transportation of war material across the passes leading to Andalusia. 
The February rains flood the airfields all over Spain. In short, the 
climate of Spain cannot be viewed as subtropical by a generalization 
of local conditions. Even taking Algeciras on the southernmost point 
of the Straits as an example, the daily average temperature fluctuates 
between 16.4 and 9.8 degrees centigrade in January and between 27.6 
and 18.1 degrees centigrade in July. 

The number of rainy days in that same city is 12 in January, 14 in 
April, 8 in May and June, and zero in July, August, and September. 
From January to April there are strong winds of No. 8 and 4 velocity 
on the scale. 

The current winter is marked by particular severity. Rains in 
the South in the last 8 months have been unusually violent; they 
have damaged roads and railroads and rendered airfields unusable. 
In January these phenomena were even more pronounced. To form 
a clear picture of climatic aspects as seen from the military stand- 
point one fact may be cited as sufficient—namely, that during our 
year’s war in Morocco, all operations took place in the summer and 
autumn. 

The above explanations show that the Spanish Government has 
not evaded its obligations and that it reaffirms its readiness to settle, 
in concert with the German Government, upon the necessary details 
for entry into the war, which entry, however, as already mentioned, 
1s not governed by such (word apparently missing) limits.” 

End of oral message. : 


STOHRER 
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No. 708 
1816/35077T-81 


The Chief of the Security Police and Security Service to the 
Foreign Ministry 


PERSONAL Berrurn, January 25, 1941. 
VI D2 Kob/Wr. : 

_ Attention: Minister Dr. Paul Schmidt 

Subject: Enclosed letter to Minister Dr. Schmidt. 

Enclosed is a letter of Danilo Gregorié+ which he has handed to 
the DNB representative in Belgrade, Dr. Walter Gruber, with the 
request that it be transmitted to Minister Dr. Paul Schmidt, Director 
of the Press Department in the Foreign Ministry. . 

The letter was given by Dr. Gruber to an agent in Belgrade with 
the request that it be transmitted to Berlin and handed in personally. 

By order: 
BEIsNER 
SS-Sturmbannfihrer 


[Enclosure] 2 
Bexerave, January 20, 1941. 


- Dear Dr. Scar: irom your entire attitude in the matter in 
question it is unmistakably clear to me that I can speak openly to 
you as a friend of my country. It is also in line with my efforts, in 
writing to you today, to work to the best of my ability for the future 
of my country by ensuring good relations and cooperation between 
Germany and Yugoslavia. 

As is now clear, the talk in Fuschl* did not produce a complete 
solution. There are many reasons for this. In particular, Italy’s 
succession of failures has given strong impetus here to the Masonic 
countercurrent. In domestic politics a counteroffensive began here, 
immediately after Fuschl, based mainly on the situation in the Med- 
iterranean area, which is not very favorable for Italy, and on the 
British propaganda slogans in connection with it (Roosevelt, naval 
superiority, the African theater of operations, etc.). 7 

One must know the underlying facts here in order to be able to 
understand the situation in Yugoslavia. The strongest man of the 
pro-British and pro-Soviet tendency in the Government is Konstan- 
tinovié,t a high-degree Mason and former volunteer in the French 
armed forces. This man, obviously gifted with intelligence in politi- 
cal matters, knows how to achieve great influence. This influence is 


2 See document No. 324. 

* Marginal note in Ribbentrop’s handwriting: “{For] Fibrer.” 
* See document No. 417 and footnote 1, 

‘Minister of Justice. 
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perceptible not only in the Government but also in the Regency. It 
arose through the role that K[onstantinovié] played in the Serbo- 
Croat understanding.’ At that time he was the jurist who found 
and clarified the formulae for the new political system and, through 
direct negotiations with Dr. Maéek and the other Croat political 
leaders himself contributed much to the so-called understanding. In 
that way he later became a kind of government jurist whose duty it 
is to examine and draw up the final texts of all decrees of the Gov- 
ernment and individual ministers. K[onstantinovié] maintains 
strong connections with British and Soviet circles here, 

K[onstantinovié] is very ambitious and above all knows how to 
gain the complete confidence of Maéek, whose various wishes he sup- 
ports in every respect. So now, while Maéek is perhaps not in agree- 
ment with Konstantinovié’s plans or political tendencies, he still 
undoubtedly supports him personally in the same manner. This” 
strengthens the position of K[onstantinovié], who, in addition, is 
the avowed exponent of those Serb intellectual circles which have 
ties with England and democracy through the lodges or otherwise. 

For the reasons given, it is not easy to fight K[onstantinovié]’s 
influence. I know positively that after Cincar-Markovié’s return ~ 
from Fuschl, Cvetkovié was ready to accept in their entirety the sug- 
gestions made there and also to back them up. The talks that followed 
in Belgrade, however, brought to light certain hindrances that are 
to be traced back to Konstantinovié’s influence. 

Cvetkovié regretted that he had not himself spoken to the Reich 
Foreign Minister, and this all the more since C[incar]-Markovié is 
to be regarded as a civil servant, C[vetkovié], however, as the per- 
sonally responsible political leader. Regarding Cvetkovié person-— 
ally, it may be said that he is a typical southeastern European poli- 
tician who ruthlessly carries out a policy dictated by the moment 
when he is convinced of its expediency. At the moment he is with- 
out doubt the only Yugoslav political leader who can hold the office 
of Minister President and who could also carry out a policy of a very 
close alignment with Berlin if he were convinced of its correctness 
and if he received the necessary support for such a policy in Berlin. 

A hard struggle between the various currents set in after the meet- 
ing at Fuschl. C[vetkovi¢] himself does not see things clearly, as I 
am informed, and is convinced that C[incar]-Markovié apparently 
did not convey fully the meaning of his discussions since he probably 
did not grasp it. C[vetkovié] told me repeatedly that he himself 
would have been most happy to talk with the Reich Foreign Minister 
and possibly also with the Fiihrer. 


*The agreement between Serbs and Croats concluded Aug. 24, 1989, which 
established a new Croatian Banovina (province). 
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It is my opinion that such a meeting could only be of ‘profit for 
Yugoslavia—as well as for the policy of your country. C[vetkovic] 
is a man of impressions. The impression that he obtains from a 
conversation is decisive for his actions. To win him over to a policy 
of full cooperation between Yugoslavia and the Reich is without a 
doubt of great importance for my country. 

For all of these reasons—especially because even C[vetkovi¢] is 
forceful enough to hold his ground against all opposition for the sake 
of an opinion deemed to be correct—I believe that a discussion between 
him and Herr von Ribbentrop would be most fruitful. I must add 
that C[vetkovi¢é] would certainly accept an invitation mmediately. 

I believe that you, my dear Dr. Schmidt, should bring your influence 
to bear to this end in order to complete the work that has been 
started. 

I would come with Clvetkovié] and it would thus be possible to 
have further exchanges of views on the spot. 

I consider this suggestion of the utmost unporiance: If possible, 
please take up the matter with your usual energy.® 


Yours, etc. D. Grecortié 


_ * See document No. 730. 


No. 709 
2296/483727-35 
Minister Neubacher to Minister Clodius 


Sorta, January 25, 1941. 
Received January 31. 


Dear Frmenp Cxovrus: For your personal information I am send- 
ing you in the enclosure the copy of an account of the cessation of 
the street fighting in Bucharest and in the country, which I sent to 
the Reich Foreign Minister from here. 

I have noted that both sides made mistakes which, magnified 
through nervousness, led to a catastrophe. By inducing Sima to 
issue his order I did a disservice to the rea] enemies of the Iron 
Guard, among whom of course Genera] Antonescu does not belong. 
These set their hopes on the unyielding attitude of the revolutionaries 
and on the possibility of finally being able to exterminate the Legion - 
with the methods of civil war. To me it is absolutely certain that now 
and in the future the Legion is our only unconditionally reliable 
friend in Rumania; I leave out of account Antonescu personally; I 
have no doubt about his loyalty. The Legion is not ripe for leading 
the state alone, because at the present time it has only the revolu- 
tionary type of leader and the internal structure of its organization 
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is very imperfect; however, at present and tomorrow the elite of the 
country’s youth is in the Legion, and its willingness to serve and to 
make sacrifices is unlimited. 

There is no German norm of thinking and acting for this country, 
heterogeneous as it is, owing to excessive mixture of blood. Here 
the obese Levantine, corrupt from birth, exists alongside the heroic 
revoluntionary of Macedonian stamp and the clean Transylvanian 
mountain dweller brought up as an occidental alongside the oriental 
slave of the Walachian villages. The revolutionary exuberance with 
its anarchistic outgrowths had of necessity to assume different forms 
in this country from those with us and so only did also the . 
reaction against too much revolution. 

It is not easy for this country to achieve happiness. 

It is certain that we need tranquillity and I wish to state that this 
was the most compelling argument with which, referring to the clear 
attitude of our Fiihrer, I took the weapons from the hands of my 
Legionnaire friends on January 23 at 5:00 o’clock in the morning. 

The next developments will be difficult, but I am convinced that 
Killinger, our experienced revolutionary, will influence this develop- 
ment favorably. I hope that my role of guest, which I have had to 
play as a nonrepresentative? for political questions in past crises of 

"particular kinds, is terminated. 

I shall have to go to Berlin again in the near future. 

I send you my best greetings, and please convey my greetings also 
to the Herren Will [W7ehl?], Ritter, Luther, and Schroeder. 

I should be grateful to you for information on how you mswed the 
Rumanian events in Berlin. 

Heil Hitler! 
Your, etc. H[ermann] Nevsacuer 


[Enclosure] 
Soria, January 24, 1941, 


An Account ror THe Forrign Minister or tHe Conrerence Br- 
TWEEN THE LrapEeR or THE Lecion, Horta Suma, ann His Cur 
Lrevrenants, Wuicu Lep To Tue CxssaTion or THE REVOLUTION- 
ARY FIGHTING 


On the night of Wednesday January 22 I discussed the revolu- 
tionary situation and the necessity of stopping the fighting imme- 
diately with the chief confidants of Horia Sima, whom I had brought 
together for the second time in a private apartment with the aid of 


*In the original, “Nichtbeauftragter”, apparently a play on words with 
Neubacher’s official title of “Sonderbeauftragter”, : ve 
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our SD. The following were present: Minister and Commandant 
Jasinschi, State Secretary Papanace, Commandant Stoicanescu, and 
_ others, I had already met the same men at 5:00 o’clock in the after- 
noon at the same place. The Legionnaires wished that the Wehr- 
raacht intervene, and stated, referring to Horia Sima, that every 
Legionnaire would obey the German soldiers. Naturally the Ruman- 
ian Army had to leave the scene. At this time I was already able to 
tell the leaders of the Legion that such a solution was not desired 
by the Reich Foreign Minister. 

From this conference I went to our Legation and took part in the 
conversation between Fabricius and Patrascu (secretary general of 
the movement), who brought word of Horia Sima’s rejection of the 
demands of the Leader of the State, and termed these demands too 
far-reaching. I had a long conversation privately with Patrascu, in 
which, referring to my own revolutionary past and experience? I 
impressed upon him the absolute necessity of stopping the street 
fighting. The Leader of State was still willing to negotiate which 
would make possible further cooperation with the Legion. Continu- 
ation of the fighting must of necessity result in the total defeat 
of the civilian street fighters. At 2:00 o'clock am the morning of 
January 23 I went home. 

Before 4:00 a. m. there appeared at my apartment the representa- 
tive of the SD in Rumania,’ with whom I cooperated closely during 
the last few days, and he informed me that it had now been pos-. 
sible to bring Horia Sima to the private apartment where the other 
Legionnaire leaders were, and that he desired to talk with me. I 
went at once to the apartment concerned and found Horia Sima with 
the Legionnaire leaders Jasinschi, Stoicanescu, Papanace, Sturdza, 
Biris, Patrascu, and others. It was the top leadership of the Legion. 

Horia Sima asked me for my advice. Giving the appropriate rea- 
sons, I told him that in its own interest, the interest of the country, 
and that of Germany the Legion had to terminate the street fight- 
ing at once* Horia Sima asked me further whether in my opinion 
the Legion should retire from the politics of the country. I replied 
that the Legion existed; by virtue of its past and by virtue of the. 
law of revolution of the 20th century it would continue to exist and 
would have a decisive part in the renewal of Rumania. It was not 
now a question of persons and ministerial posts, however, and con- 
sequently was not a question of the policy of days or months; the 
fact was that a tragic and bloody civil war must end at once, since 
it served only the interests of the enemies of the Legionnaire 
movement and of Greater Germany. 


3 Neubacher had been a leader of the cudeeeriena National Soctalist organi- 
zation in Austria in the period 1933-1938. 

* Von Bolschwing. 

“OE. Hermann Neubacher, Sonderaufirag Biidost 1940-1945, p. 5%. 
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Horia Sima also pointed out that the Legion was deeply impressed 
by an expression of the Fiibrer’s will in regard to the conduct of the 
members of the Wehrmacht in respect to the matter of the leadership 
of the state by General Antonescu, and he [Horia Sima] adopted an 
order formulated by me and addressed to the fighting Legionnaires. 
This order was written down at 5:00 a.m. by Minister Jasinschi in 
accordance with my statement of the content, and Horia Sima asked 
me to inform General Antonescu that he could withdraw the fighting 
Legionnaires in Bucharest on the basis of this order by 10:00 a. m., 
and in the rest of the country in the course of the day. 

I at once set out with the chief of the SD for the Legation, which 
I reached only about 6:00 a. m. because I was stopped many times 
at the barricades of the Legion, always in a perfectly disciplined way, 
and because of many detours owing to the fact that sections of streets 
were occasionally under fire by Rumanian troops. (During my trips 
at night through the barricaded areas of the city. I made the follow- 
ing specia] observation: I was stopped dozens of times by armed 
Legionnaires. Without exception, when they recognized the [Ger- 
man] national emblem they made a passage, greeting with the Legion- 
naire salute and sometimes with “Heil Hitler!”, and rendered any . 
assistance desired. The Rumanian troops behaved of course abso- 
lutely correctly with regard to our automobile. Consequently, I 
am able to state that during this fighting sinister elements, Commu- 
nists and plunderers undoubtedly, appeared in considerable numbers, 
as sharpshooters from roofs and in small combat groups; at the street 
barricades, however, I have found only disciplined Legionnaires 
acting under leadership, whose conduct was uniform.) 

I woke up the Minister, informed him of the result of my con- 
ferences, and was asked by him to call on General Antonescu at once, 
together with Jasinschi, whom I had brought with me, and inform 
him. The General wished to speak with me, 

Since the regular telephone service was not operating, I used the 
military line in the office of the Military Attaché and reached first 
Minister of Justice Mihai Antonescu, the General’s chief adviser, at 
the office of the Minister President, whom I informed, and who asked 
me to visit the General at once. The SD chief drove me and Jasin- 
schi in his car down the Calea Victoriei, where pools of blood and ~ 
stucco shot down from the buildings by machine guns could be seen 
as traces of the recent fighting. A military roadblock stopped us 
at a distance of 100 meters and we were unable to make ourselves 
understood. We turned back, which we were most urgently advised 
to do by Legionnaires posted in side streets and were once more fired 
at briefly and unsuccessfully by a machine gun. . 

From the Legation I informed Mihai Antonescu that it would be 
pleasant, if I were not exposed to erroneous shooting en route to the 
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General, whereupon, seriously taken aback at the incident, he 
announced the immediate dispatch of a colonel to this roadblock. 
Thus I reached the office of the Minister President only at 7:00 a. m. 
and there I had a conversation with the General that lasted for sev- 
eral hours, occasionally interrupted by the incidents in the fighting 
that was gradually dying down owing to Sima’s order; I reported 
about it in my coded telegram sent yesterday from Sofia. ; 
I left Bucharest at 3:20 a. m. by special plane in order to go to 
Sofia, since the urgency of my special assignment here,® as indicated 
in the instructions of the Foreign Ministry and stressed by military 
quarters, no longer permitted me to await the arrival of Minister 
von Killinger. 


® Document No. 700. 5 
* See document No. 700, footnote L. 


No. 710 
91/100610-11 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the United States and to the 
‘Consulate General at New York 


Telegram? 


SECRET ~ Fuscuu, January 26, 1941—1: 00 a. m.* 
1) To Washington No. 103 
2) To New York No. 53 


Secret for officer in charge. 

In view of the numerical strength and political importance of the 
Irish in the United States, it is to be assumed that the leading Irish 
there keep themselves accurately informed concerning political con- 
ditions in their ancestral land and its relations with England. This 
is also borne out by the fact that the English Government, in its 
deliberations as to whether it should militarily occupy Ireland, or at 
least certain Irish ports, allows itself to be influenced largely by con- 
sideration for the Irish in America. The latter therefore are pre- 
sumably also well informed about England’s plans in this respect 
and likewise about the position which Ireland is taking with respect to 
such plans. 

I request that you report as soon as poesible what, according to 
your observations and the results of your findings, the opinion is in 
Trish circles there of England’s plans with respect to Ireland, as well 
as of the position that the Irish Government and the Irish people 


* Sent by closed circuit coded teletype. 
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would take in the event of military action by England, for instance, 
occupation of Irish ports or of the whole of Treland? 
Because of the importance of all reliable information on this ques- 
tion for our conduct of the war, I request also that you cultivate as 
much as possible relations with the leading Irish there so that you 
may be able to obtain information from them continuously. The 
money to be spent for this purpose will be placed at your disposal 
at once upon request. 
Please keep this instruction secret, with respect also to the other 
members 
To 1): of the Embassy 
To 2): of the Consulate General 


and take it into your personal safe-keeping. 
A corresponding instruction is being sent 
To 1): to the Consul General in New York 
To 2): to the Chargé d’Affaires in Washington. 
RiBeenrRoP 





*¥or Thomsen’s reply, see document No. 721. The reply of the New York 
Consulate General, telegram No. 78 of Jan. 30 (91/100617-18), indicated that 
the Irish there did not expect de Valera to make any concession; they did not 
expect British action, and certainly not while the Lend-Lease bill was pending. 
In any case Irish influence and attitudes were different from those of World 
War I. 


No. 711 
B19/B003976 
The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Hesrnxi, January 26, 1941. 
No. 49 of January 26 Received January 26—1:10 p. m. 


With reference to my telegram No. 48 of the 25th, the plan of the 
Russians to obtain control of operation of the nickel mines is also 
of significance in the military field. The facilities belonging to the 
nickel mines lie on both sides of the Arctic Highway. Because all 
German supply of provisions and munitions for northern Norway 
has recently been shifted to the Arctic Highway, supply operations 





‘In this telegram (B19/B003970-71) Blticher reported a further discussion 
with the Finnish Foreign Minister and Fieandt: departure of the Finnish dele- 
gation for Moscow was postponed until Monday; Fieandt intended again to 
propose a holding company but offering 50 percent interest to the Russians. 
If the Soviet Government declined this offer, Fieandt would then bring up the 
German-Finnish delivery agreement. Fieandt considered that further delaying 
tactics were impossible and that the Russians planned to get control of the 
whole concession within a few days. Fieandt considered it impossible for 


Spee to continue to resist the Russian pressure without German support in 
oscow. 
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would unavoidably become subject to Russian control if the Russians 
get possession of the mine facilities. 


Brice 


No. 712 


878/200413-14 


The Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic Questions 
With the German Armistice Commission to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 


SECRET WIesBaDEN, January 26, 1941—9: 40 p. m. 
Del. W No, 41 of January 26 Received January 26—9:55 p. m. 


Following today’s negotiations with the French chairman, in 
which I . 


1. delivered, in accordance with the decision of the Commercial 
Policy Committee of January 217 the note on the German position 
in regard to the French negotiations with England,? of which we 
have been notified, concerning French food ‘supplies and the 
application for navicerts, 

2. took up negotiations on the air construction program (Udet) *— 
de Boisanger informed me that in spite of my admonition neither he 
nor General Doyen had brought any instructions from Vichy to con-. 
tinue the negotiations regarding relaxation of the line of demarca- 
. tion in return for installing the German commissioners and for super- 

vision at the outer borders of France. In the opinion of the French 
‘Government the matter would have to be postponed until the present 
political crisis had been resolved. 


* See document No. 689, footnote 2. The relevant passage in this record of the 
decision taken by the Commercial Policy Committee reads as follows: 

“The French delegation is to be told that German approval is required for 
negotiations with England regarding application for navicerts, as German inter- 
ests and the interests of the occupied territory are directly affected by France's 
submission to the English blockade system.” 

"Cf. La Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission allemande d’Armistice, 
vol. rv, pp. 52-53, 

*Telegram No. Del. W 10 sent from Wiesbaden on Jan. 8 refers repeatedly to 
a letter of Dec. 17 from Generalluftzeugmeister Udet addressed to General 
Foerster, Chairman of the subcommission for Air of the German Armistice 
Commission in Wiesbaden, which apparently represented a program of German 
demands regarding utilization of the French aircraft industry for filling the 
needs of the German Luftwaffe (1002/306253-55). Udet’s letter to Foerster 
has not been found. There is also in the files the draft of a telegram of Jan. 
25 in which Counselor Dumont of the Foreign Ministry informed the Special 
Commission for Economic Questions of the Armistice Commission of an in- 
struction which Udet had just sent to General Foerster. This instruction re- 
quested General Foerster to take steps with the French Government so that 
the latter would direct the French aircraft industry to draw up immediately the 
contracts for the deliveries ordered by the German Luftwaffe. (1002/306209 ) 

‘Cf. La Délégation francaise auprés de la Commission allemande d’ Armistice, 
vol. Iv, pp. 55-72. : 
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When I inquired about the reasons for this attitude he added— 
entirely privately—and with the request for confidential treatment, 
that the reasons were purely political. In Vichy they rejected today 
German supervision of the outer borders as a limitation on French 
sovereignty, in consideration of the position of France toward third 
countries, especially the U. S. A.; in this connection he intimated that 
they were afraid in Vichy that Admiral Leahy would leave at once 
if Germany took over control of the borders of free France. 

According to these confidential statements of de Boisanger, who 
has just returned from Vichy and Paris, there is no doubt that there 
has been a noticeably increasing obstinacy in the questions of the line 
of demarcation, of the installing of German commissioners, and of the 
supervision of the outer borders; for in the months of negotiation on 
these matters the political argument has never been advanced hereto- 
fore. Thus the view which I expressed in the Commercial Policy 
Committee has been confirmed to an even larger degree than I had 
assumed, [namely] that the longer we wait the more the French will 
be determined to sabotage the [installing of] commissioners and the 
supervision of the outer borders, and that no progress can be made 
without increased pressure on our part. 

Therefore, as suggested in the Commerical Policy Committee proto- 
col of January 21, page 4, the first means of pressure in any case 
should be to continue the present closing of the line of demarcation 
until our requests with regard to the commissioners and the super- 
vision of the outer borders have been fulfilled. 

Please give me appropriate instructions, also with regard to occu- 
pation costs and the threat of introducing compulsory registration of 
gold and foreign exchange.‘ 

Hemmen 


‘Instructions not found. On the further developments in this matter, see 
vol, xu of this series. 


No. 713 
20984 /567333-35 
Memorandum by the Director of the Oudtural Policy Department 


Beruin, January 31, 1941. 
e. o. Kult. gen 2414 geh. 


Recorp or A Conversation Wir THe Kine or Buiaar 


During my visit to the German Architectural Exposition in Sofia, 
King Boris invited me for a conversation, which took place on Sunday, 
the 26th of this month, and lasted an hour and a half. Whereas in ~ 
October 1940, the King had set forth to me in detail Bulgaria’s difficult 
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situation as regards foreign policy,' this time he merely touched upon 
it. The following views of the King, which developed during the talk, 
are of particular interest: 


1, France, in the King’s opinion, is senile and will no longer be able 
to play any major political role in the foreseeable future. There is a 
complete lack of any tendency toward the rise of a new leadership 
with a clean record. He sees in Admiral Darlan a fanatical enemy of 
England, on whom we can depend in ¢hat respect. He is warning us, 
on the other hand, against Flandin, whom he has known for a long 
time and who is unreliable. 

2. The Soviet Union will hardly risk military intervention in the 
Balkan conflicts. It is at all times, however, a latent threat to Bulgaria 
and it could turn the traditional pro-Russian sentiment in the country 
into a communistic threat to the state in difficult political situations, 
especially in the event of major setbacks. 

3. The Greeks are very much on their high horse at present. Before 
the campaign was launched he strongly warned Italy against under- 
estimating Greek military strength. But the Italians did not know 
what the country and the climate were like, nor, apparently, did 
they study the maps. Italy’s loss of prestige in the Balkans is enor-. 
mous and not undeserved. 

4, Some anxiety was shown by the King over the deployment of 
145,000 Yugoslav troops along the Thracian border. He asked me on 
several occasions whether I thought that Yugoslavia might enter the 
war on the wrong side. I countered this by referring to Germany’s 
complete control of the military situation in Europe. 

5. The King spoke derisively about the visit of the American Colonel 
Donovan,? who demonstrated to him once more how politically naive 
the Americans really are. Donovan has not the faintest notion of the 
political conditions and the history of the Balkans, nor do these mat- 
ters seem to interest him in the least. Donovan has asked him to re- 
main neutral, to resist by force of arms any attempt by Germany to 
move troops through the country, and to put his reliance in the lib- 
erality of England and America. When the King told him that Bul- 
garia had had sufficient opportunity to find out about England’s 
liberality and understanding in the past 20 years, Donovan replied that 
it was Bulgaria’s existence that was now at stake, and that Bulgaria 
would be destroyed if she placed herself on the wrong side. To him, 
the King, this sending of emissaries and all the talk of these gentlemen 
_-were evidence of American weakness. If America were strong, she 
would act and not threaten. 


1Twardowski’s visit in October had been reported in Sofia telegram No. 483 of 


Oct. 19 (585/242741). 
7 See document No. 685. In the original of this document Donovan’s name is 


spelled throughout either “Darnovon” or “Dornavon.” 
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6. The recent speeches in England, especially those by Churchill, 
have made a very bad impression on him. It is clear that England is 
growing weak. There can no longer be any doubt of Germany’s. 
victory. He was in Germany recently. He had also visited Germany 
during the second year of the World War and so was in a position 
to draw comparisons. At that time there was overstrain, nervous- 
ness, and confusion on the part of the leading figures; now there is 
the calmness and supreme confidence of the Fiihrer. He could assure 
me that the personality of the Fiihrer in this time of war had made 
the most powerful and Jasting impression on him and had convinced 
him that Germany would win. He was asking me to convey his 
regards to the Fiihrer, together with his assurance that be believes 
in Germany’s victory. The King also charged me with conveying 
regards to the Foreign Minister, expressing at the same time his 
highest respect for the Foreign Minister’s energy, vigor, and political 
vision. 

Herewith submitted to the State Secretary with the request that th 
memorandum be forwarded to the Foreign Minister. 

v. TwaRpowsKI 


No. 714 


585/242934 5 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Bulgaria 


Telegram 
No. 46 from the Srecrau Train, January 27, 1941—2: 20 a.m. 
Special Train ~ Received Berlin, January 27—2: 35 a, m. 
No. 95 from the 
Foreign Ministry Sent January 27~—2:55 a.m. 


With reference to your telegrams Nos. 481 and 54.2 

Please tell the Bulgarian Government that we would consider it 
quite useful, in view of coming events, if the friendly understanding 
between the two countries were expressed in a Bulgarian-Turkish 





* This telegram of Jan. 20 gave the text of a Turkish proposal for a Turkish- 
Bulgarian declaration of nonaggression on the basis of a report from the 
Bulgarian Minister in Ankara to his Government. When this text was given to 
Richthofen by the Secretary General of the Bulgarian Foreign Ministry, he 
remarked that this draft text was clear evidence of Turkey’s desire to keep 
out of the war. (585/242889--90) 

The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 1941) for Jan. 25, 1941, indicates that 
this telegram was submitted to Keitel and Jodl. 

"In this telegram of Jan. 20 Richthofen reported that the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment would accept the Turkish draft for the nonaggression declaration, pro- 
vided Germany gave her consent. The telegram also cited a statement by the 
Bulgarian Minister President that in signing the declaration, reference would 
be made to the official communiqué on the meeting between Menemencioglu and 


the Bulgarian Minister President, Kiosseivanov, which was published on Jan. 18, 
1940. (585/242891) : ; rd 


461889—60--82 = 
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agreement, thus demonstrating to world public opinion from the out- 
set that the neighborly relationship between Turkey and Bulgaria 
is secure. Essentially this purpose would indeed be served by such 
a declaration as is now proposed by the Turkish Government. Only 
in formulating this declaration, care must be taken that it does not 
conflict with the present status of German-Bulgarian relations. For 
this reason it appears necessary to omit from the preamble of the 
new declaration the reference to the earlier declaration with which 
the conversations between Kiosseivanov and Menemencioglu were 
concluded on January 15 [13], 1940. One could easily justify this 
to the Turks without arousing suspicion by saying that in order to 
avoid all wrong and varied interpretations it is better to let the new 
document speak for itself and not refer in it to the earlier document. 
The determination of the two countries to refrain from all aggres- 
sion and the neighborly relations between the two countries were, 
after all, expressed exhaustively in the new document even without 
such a reference. Please send a telegraphic report soon about the 
further development of the matter.* Pinasieror 


* See vol. vit of this series, document No. 564 and footnote 4. 

“In telegram No. 91 of Jan. 27, Richthofen replied to this instruction, stating 
that in the absence of the Foreign Minister he had talked to the Minister Presi- 
dent who had full understanding for the German position and promised to 
discuss the matter with Foreign Minister Popov as soon as he had returned to 
Sofia (585/242937). 

The Turkish-Bulgarian negotiations about the text of the planned declara- 
tion continued into the month of February. Finally, Richthofen was able to 
report in telegram No. 169 of Feb. 14 that the Turks had agreed to omit from 
the preamble any reference to the declaration of Jan. 1940 and that the Bul- 
garian Foreign Minister requested German approval for the new text of the 
preamble. (274/177686) 

Ribbentrop gave his approval in telegram No. 55 of Feb. 14 from Fuschl 
which was sent to Sofia from Berlin as telegram No. 165 (274/177687). The 
Turkish-Bulgarian declaration of friendship and nonaggression was signed on 


Feb. 17, 1941. - 


No. 715 


201/89283-84 
The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Bucwarsst, January 27, 1941. 
No. 156 of January 27 ~ Received January 27—3: 05 p. m. 
For the Foreign Minister. . 
Tranquillity reigns throughout the country. The disruptions 
caused by the attempt at revolution have been eliminated. In the 


‘oil (one word missing) everything is normal. All circles of the 


Legion are depressed. From an investigation which I myself under- 


‘took, it developed that the attempt at revolution had been in prepa- 


ration a long time. Leadership was in the hands of the leader of 
the Left Wing of the Legion, the labor leader of the Malaxa plant, 
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Groza. The weak Horia Sima let himself be pushed into making 
the Putsch which had the aim of eliminating Antonescu by elements 
that could almost be considered communist. I am of the opinion that 
the great tension between Antonescu and Sima, the great extent of 
which was not known to us, was skillfully exploited by English 
agents, and particularly by Russian agents, who prepared the revolu- 
tion by propaganda and provocation. Thus, besides other weapons, - 
85 of the most modern submachine guns of American origin were 
confiscated. On my advice Antonescu is willing to be lenient to the 
extent that his authority does not become endangered, and that on 
the other hand a renewed attempt at revolution is impossible. He 
intends to issue the following directives regarding the punishment 
of the guilty: 4 

1. For Sima and the former ministers and state secretaries, except 
for Petroviscescu, 5 years’ imprisonment. The sentence can be served 
in Germany. ; 

2. Murderers and street robbers will be sentenced by the courts. 

3. In case of disobedience to orders of the Leader of the State, 
sentence will be passed according to law. , 

4, In case weapons are not given up, sentence will be passed accord- 
ing to law. 

5. In case of attempts at assassination immediate execution. 

6. Organizers and leaders of the uprising, for example the above- 
mentioned Groza, will be executed. 2 

7. All Legionnaires who departed from the ethies of the Legion 
(robbery, theft, corruption, filling their pockets, lack of discipline, 
aE RMAC speeches, etc.) will be pinihed eek 2 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

All others will be pardoned and, if they wish, will again be 
employed in the Legion according to their abilities. 

T also discussed the following with Antonescu: 

All Legionnaires who laid down their arms upon intervention by 
German officers and were allowed to depart will not again be arrested. 

Antonescu intends to form a new government and to include also 
men close to the Legion. Whether they will accept is uncertain, 
since they live in fear of being killed by their own people as traitors. 

Later, after the Legion has been reformed, he will in any case 
take leaders of the Legion into the Government. 

Through intermediaries I intend to try to approach Horia Sima, 
who is still at large, in order to induce him to withdraw from his 
post as party leader and to release the Legionnaires from their oath to 
him, since fanatical and mystically-minded elements time and again 
invoke their oath. 

T have asked Antonescu whether he would agree to my writing an 
article for the press section in which I, as the representative of the 
Reich, would explain my attitude toward the attempted revolution. 
This could contribute to the general pacification. Antonescu would 
welcome this. I request that you send me your authorization and views 
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as quickly as possible Moreover, I have found out that the lead— 
ing Legionnaires have no inkling of Horia Sima’s invitation to Salz-- 
burg, and even now still do not want to believe it I believe that. 
_ Horia Sima intentionally kept quiet about this invitation and that 
already at that time the plan to attempt a revolt had been decided on. 
KoLLoivcer 


*In telegram No. 52 of Jan. 28, sent from the Special Train, Killinger 
was given instructions from Ribbentrop not to publish such an article until it 
had been sent to the Foreign Ministry for clearance (201/89290). 

* See documents Nos. 631 and 647. 


No. 716 


191/138703 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
‘SECRET . Toxyo, January 27, 1941—9:05 p. m. 
No. 123 of January 27 Received January 27—8:20 p. m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 40 of January 132 

During my very private farewell luncheon for Ambassador 
Oshima? today he and Ambassador Shiratori brought the conver- 
sation around to recognition of Wang Ching-wei. Both Ambassa- 
dors expressed the opinion that a Japanese inquiry to Germany 
regarding recognition of Wang Ching-wei was not advisable at the 
present time, if the possibility of later bringing German influence 
to bear on Chiang Kai-shek were not to be impaired. Both Ambas- 
sadors have met with understanding on the part of the Foreign Min- 
ister for this opinion. Oshima expressed the intention after his 
arrival in Berlin of inquiring of the Reich Foreign Minister whether 
a special representative of the Reich Government might perhaps be 


sent to exert influence on Chiang Kai-shek. 
Orr 


1 Not found. 
2 See document No. 508. 


No. 717 


B19/B003974-75 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 


Telegram 
| ‘MOST URGENT 
2 SPECIAL Tarn, Hetyrica, January 27, 1941—8: 30 p.m. 
No. 48 of January 27 
from Special Train Received Berlin, January 27—9: 15 p. m. 
No. 58 of January 27 
from the Foreign Ministry Sent January 27—12:00 midnight. 


JANUARY 1941, - 1207 


With reference to your telegrams No, 461 and 48? of January 25, 
and with reference to my telegram No. 49 * of January 24 [25], 1941. 

1. The English reply reported in telegram No. 46 can be inter- 
preted by the Finnish Government only as a refusal of the English 
Government to agree to the transfer of the concession. It is not 
manifest why, in respect to the Russians, Finland should decline to 
invoke this English standpoint. If Finland were to violate the rights 
of British subjects by taking away the concession, she would be 
confronted with the possibility of reprisals involving her financial 
"interests in the British Empire, and her raw material imports from 
overseas countries, by which her vital interests would be affected. 
This furnishes sufficient grounds, as we have suggested, for the Fin- 
nish Government to request that the Soviet Government itself now try 
to obtain an unconditional English consent. 

2. The view expressed by the Finnish Foreign Minister, that fur- 
ther dilatory conduct of the negotiations was impossible, seems 
premature. The procedure envisaged by Fieandt, outlined under 
numerals 3 and 4 of telegram No. 48 might, in any case, still offer 
some chances for it. 

3. Concerning the form which the future concession arrangements 
should be given, Finland ought to hold fast to the standpoint that 
she as a sovereign state could not allow herself to be excluded from 
so important a concession and consequently could not go beyond the 
proposed 50-50 relationship in a holding company nor waive 
appropriate participation in its management. 

4. In order to make it easier for the Finns in their negotiations in 
Moscow to maintain the German-Finnish agreements in force, Ambas- 
sador Count Schulenburg has simultaneously been instructed to 
communicate the following to Molotov: * Reports on the progress of 
the Soviet-Finnish negotiations regarding Petsamo have made it 
apparent to us that the Finns are having difficulties in securing recog- 
nition by the Soviet Government of the German nickel interests based 
on the German-Finnish agreements, 

We are therefore taking occasion to remind the Soviet Government 
once more that we could ‘agree to modification of the concession ar- 
rangement only on condition that the German-Finnish agreements re- 
garding delivery of nickel and nickel ore to Germany would be fully 


*In telegram No. 46 (B19/B003968-69) Bliicher reported that a telegram from 
Ramsay indicated that the British Government took the legal standpoint and 
refused its consent to any infringement of rights of English subjects. However, 
Ramsay had been told that a joint Finnish-Russian corporation was better 
than war with Russia; a temporary agreement was better than a permanent 
regulation. Fieandt informed Bliicher that he felt that his delaying tactics 
with the Russians had been played out. : 

* See document No. 711, footnote 1. 

poe No. 703. 

, uch instructions were sent to Moscow in telegram No. 164 of Jan. 27 (104/- 
113006-07). , - se ee ns 
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recognized by the Soviet Government and by the future concession- 
aire company. We could not consent to any impairment of our 
nickel interests based on these agreements because of the impor- 

tance of this metal for Germany, and all the more because we had 
entered our demands with the Finnish Government and made the 
appropriate arrangements long before the Soviet Government had 
indicated its interest in the nickel mines. 

End of telegraphic instruction to Helsinki [Moscow?]. 

Please inform the Finnish Government of our position in these 
terms. 


Risen TROP 
No. 718 
136/74618-20 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Maprm, January 27, 1941. 
TOP SECRET =~ Received January 27—11:15 p. m.? | 


No. 303 of January 27 

-For the Reich Foreign Minister. 

' With reference to my telegram No. 286 of January 25.? 

Since in the meantime I have received no further instructions, I ~ 
gave Franco today at noon the new oral message of the Reich Gov- 
ernment (telegraphic instruction of January 24, unnumbered).? The 
Foreign Minister was again present. 

Franco’s reply at first was specific only as to point 4 of the mes- 
sage, declaring that he still believed in an Axis victory. He con- 

tended further that so far we had never mentioned anything about 

advance aid deliveries prior to entry into the war, a statement which 
I of course emphatically disputed. 

In the further course of the conversation, lasting about an hour, 
I said, pointing out that I was speaking only for myself, that I con- 
sidered the reply given me on Saturday * thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
It was devoid of anything specific, and I feared that it would-be 
_ interpreted in Berlin merely as a maneuver to put us off. I particu- 
larly failed to note any reference, even in a. most approximate man- 
ner, to a date for entering the war. Further, there was a lack of 
specific data as to what Spain, in the light of previous statements of 


*Marginal note: “Forwarded as No. 425, Jan. 28 at appsesimately 1:10 a.m. 

to the Foreign Minister’s special train.” 
* See document No. 707, footnote 2. 

* Ribbentrop’s instruction of Jan. 24 with the new oral message is document 
No. 702. The Berlin copy bears the number 172 of that date, and number 35 
from the Special Train. 

* See document No. 707. 
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the Caudillo and of the Foreign Minister, would consider absolutely 
essential in the way of advance deliveries and later deliveries: Data 
of this kind would have brought us much more rapidly forward than. 
the simple declaration of willingness to negotiate on the subject. I 
would be grateful if Franco would furnish me more precise details. 
on these points, because otherwise I feared that in Berlin they would 
be very dissatisfied and German-Spanish relations would suffer 
thereby. 

Taking up the question of advance deliveries and other forms of — 
assistance, the Caudillo began by declaring, seconded in this by the ~ 
Foreign Minister, that surveys on this score were already under way 
and that pertinent requests would be. put forth at conferences, if we- 
agreed to such. With regard to the failure to mention any date, 
which I had criticized, Franco again plunged into lengthy explana- 
tions about the country’s distressing situation and the impossibility 
so far of having made Spain ready for war in military respects and.- 
especially in economic ones. The only noteworthy item in this recital 
was that the Generalissimo did emphasize much more strongly than - 
hitherto that Spain would undoubtedly enter the war. He also stated. 
in this connection that in his opinion even a later entry into the war- 
which, he felt, would still last for many months, would be of use. 
Franco, however, stressed again that Spain was in no condition to- 
wage a prolonged war. The Canary Islands, he said, had food sup- 
plies for 6 months at the most, and the Spanish troops in Morocco- 
for barely 1 month. He refused to accept my contention that the war- 
for Gibraltar would only be very brief and that we would furnish all. 
that was necessary for it. He declared: even if the battle for Gibral- 
tar were to be quite brief, there was no way of knowing what would. 
happen in Africa where France maintained 200,000 troops, at least 
600 airplanes, and armored units. When I answered that after the 
seizure of Gibraltar we would have access to Africa without further- 
ado, Franco declared that besides the Moroccan frontier the Portu- 
guese frontier also had significance. He emphasized in this connec-- 
tion what the Foreign Minister had already told me some time ago,. 
that at the present moment one could no longer reckon with certainty 
that Portugal would resist an English landing. 

Reverting to the Spanish Government’s reply given me on Satur- 
day, Franco, seconded by the Foreign Minister, underlined that in 
view of our manifest doubt about his recital of the country’s distress: 
and the difficulties of its economic situation, he was renewing ex- 
pressly the request he had already made before, to send experts here,. 
economic experts on questions of food supply and transport, and. 
especially also some high military person who had the confidence of” 
the Fithrer and of the Foreign Minister. He mentioned in this con 
nection specifically Field Marshal Keitel, declaring that a visit by- 
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such a person under any pretext could be very easily arranged, as was 
done in the case of the visit of the Reichsfiihrer SS.5 

Recapitulating, I can say of today’s conversation that Franco, more 
clearly that hitherto, showed his injured feelings over what he de- 
scribed as our lack of faith in his statements; on the other hand he 
feels strongly that Spain’s entry into the war, which he himself ad- 
mits to be necessary, is a matter of course, even if this entry does not 
ensue immediately. Most important undoubtedly was the emphati- 
‘cally expressed wish that we send outstanding experts here who could 
personally make a survey of the situation and settle with the Span- 
jards upon the necessary advance and subsequent deliveries of aid. 
. STOHRER 


* Himmler had visited Madrid Oct. 20-23, 1940. 


No. 719 
839/281613-16 
Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 


‘TOP SECRET Bertin, January 27, 1941. 
e.o. Pol. I M213 g. Rs. 
In the next 2 or 8 weeks a number of actions in the field of foreign 
policy are to be harmonized and synchronized with the military sit- 
uation and military operations. 
The actions in the field of foreign policy are: 


_1. The renewal of the Bulgarian-Turkish declaration of non- 
aggression. 
: 9. Signing and publication of Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite 
act. 
3. A possibly more precise and formal German statement addressed 
to Turkey. : 
4. German diplomatic attitude toward Greece. 


Yugoslavia: Tripartite Pact, nonaggression pact. 

General Jodl will be able to tell me something conclusive about the 
tempo of the military operations only after Colonel Bruckmann, the 
German Military Attaché in Sofia, has brought with him the minutes 
of the German-Bulgarian General Staff conversations? and has made 
an oral report about them. . 

‘Provisionally General Jodl has told me the following regarding 
the question of time: 
. 1. The preparations for building bridges across the Danube are 
"being continued, so that the bridges will be ready for use within 3 
days starting on February 10. oa 


+See document No. 714. 
® See document No. 704. 
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2. On February 10 the first echelons of an assembly of seven di- 
visions, the VIII Air Corps and the necessary antiaircraft units will 
be in Rumania. 

3. General von Richthofen intends to begin the entry of the VIII 
Air Corps and the antiaircraft units into Bulgaria only after the 
whole air base in Bulgaria has been set up. He needs about 100 rail- 
road trains in order to set up the air base. Since only about six 
trains a day can be processed in Bulgaria, the setting up of the air 
base will take about 16 days. ‘Accordingly, if Richthofen’s view is 
accepted, the move into Bulgaria can begin only considerably later 
than February 10. : 

General Jodl, too, would like a somewhat greater concentration of 
troops in Rumania, i.e., a somewhat later date. 

4, The Fiihrer considers it necessary that Constanta, on account 
of the oil tanks there, should be protected also against anonymous 
bombardment from the sea. It is not yet certain when coastal bat- 
teries will be brought to Constanta. 

5. As for antiaircraft protection in Bulgaria—that is to say, pro- 
tection for Bulgaria as well as for our own German troops—the only 
two areas which it has thus far been proposed to protect by antiair- 
craft artillery are the area around Sofia and that around Plovdiv. 
At the German-Bulgarian General Staff conversations the Bulgarians 
considered it necessary, however, to protect also the areas of Varna 
and Burgas with antiaircraft artillery, since the Bulgarian oil is there. 

6. Contrary to the suggestions of the German-Bulgarian Genera] 
Staffs, the OKW does not consider it practical for Bulgaria to under- 
take a camouflaged Bulgarian partial mobilization prior to the start ‘ 
of the movement of troops through the country. This would not 
remain secret. It was therefore quite certain that this would result. 
in new mobilizations in Turkey and Yugoslavia. Unless there should 
be a reconsideration on the basis of Colonel Bruckmann’s oral reports, 
General Jodl believes it better that Bulgaria should be somewhat 
weaker militarily because of not having mobilized, than to induce 
countermobilizations. The only thing which matters is the possibility 
for a German military commitment. 

7. General Jodl would like to delay the open exposure of our real 
military objectives as far as possible. He would therefore prefer 
it if, when the Danube is being crossed, the cards were not yet laid 

"The draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 1941) for Jan. 28 refers to a conversation 
between Hitler and Jodl concerning a report from Field Marshal List which 


reached the OKW on Jan. 25. The summary of List’s report on his conversa- 
tions contains also the following passage: ‘ 

“Bulgaria is quite willing but worried that her military defense is inadequate. 
This anxiety is justified to the extent that the mass of the Bulgarian Army is 
demobilized in its home districts and only weak security detachments are on 
the borders. Bulgarian passive air defense ig totally inadequate. First of all, 
a secret Bulgarian mobilization will be necessary, and this will require 15 days.” 
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on the table. He proposes that it be studied whether, in the case of 
Bulgaria, too, one might not for a week or two play the game of 
training units for Bulgaria which are being transferred to Bulgaria 
at the invitation of the Bulgarian Government. 

8. As far as matters can be judged today, General Jodl does not 
believe that the move into Bulgaria can begin before February 20, 
_ reserving the question of the ice conditions on the Danube. 

These are temporary considerations as of today. They have not 
yet been agreed upon between the OKW and the OKH and not yet 

submitted to the Fiihrer. 
RITTER 


* See document No. 724. 
No. 720 
B19/B003979 
_ ‘Lhe Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
| MOST URGENT Hetsmnxt, January 28, 1941—3: 56 p. m. 
No. 56 of January 28 Received January 28—8: 30 p. m.* 


With reference to your telegram No, 58.7 

1. Instruction carried out. 

2. Regarding points 1 and 2: 

The Foreign Minister will try to take into account our suggestions 
although the Soviet Government previously declined to approach the 
British Ambassador regarding British consent, and although Fieandt 
is fearful of a Russian ultimatum. 

3. Regarding point 3: 

Final position of the Finnish Government is not to go beyond 50-50 
(fifty). OO 

4. Regarding point 4: - 

The Foreign Minister welcomes the instruction although three- 
cornered talks would have been even more to his liking. It was 
agreed with the Foreign Minister that he was not to let the Russian 
negotiators know that he had knowledge of the instruction. If the 
opposite is desired, I request instruction. 

5. The Foreign Minister is afraid of a development, in which the 
Russians would accept the German demands but otherwise remain — 
nflexibly insistent upon a concessionaire company to suit their 
wishes. . 

The text of the telegram bears the notation that it was a corrected repeti- 
tion. A notation at the end indicates that this text was issued from the code 


room of the Foreign Ministry Jan. 29. 
* Document No. 717. 
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6. Fieandt and Grénblom left for Moscow yesterday. 
7. Ramsay was expected to arrive in Lisbon yesterday and -will re- 
main in Berlin until January 31. I would suggest drawing him out 


on the situation in England. 
BuiicHER 


No. 721 


- 91/100614-16 
The Chargé @Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


TOP SECRET Wasuineron, January 28, 1941—8: 28 p. m. 
No. 252 of January 28 Received January 29—1:05 p, m. 

Secret for officer in charge. 

With reference to your telegram No. 103 of January 26.7 

The opposition of the Irish in America to any assistance to England | 
through measures short of war,? or even through America’s entry into 
the war at the side of England, is entirely reminiscent of the attitude 
of the Irish here during the World War. Although Ireland has in 
the meantime almost won her independence, the hatred of the 
Irish-Americans for England has not diminished. On the other hand, 
their attitude toward Germany is different from that of the World 
War. At that time they considered Germany the liberator; today 
as the Power whose warfare against England can place the Irish 
homeland in a painfully difficult situation. In addition to this is the 
fact that the Irish Catholics incline, under the influence of their 
clergy, to join in the propaganda against National Socialism for 
ideological reasons. 

Nevertheless the Irish in America must at present still be regarded 
as a retarding element, whose conduct the American Government 
must take into consideration up to a certain point, since, as is well 
known, the Irish play an important role in politics, from the highest 
to the lowest positions, If, to be sure, the Irish Americans were not 
able to prevent the entry of America into the World War on the 
side of their oppressor, England, they will not succeed in doing so 
under present-day conditions either. Supposing that America enters 
the war, the opposition of the Irish to this can play only a minor 
role. In the mass hysteria that is then to be expected, the majority 
of the Irish-Americans will probably, partly under pressure, partly 
from conviction, take a stand against us, although not in favor of 
England. Nor would this be changed much on the surface by the 


, » Document No. 710. 
* These three words are in English in the original. 
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fact that England previously, by resort to force, took possession of 
the Irish ports. The press here has for considerable time been pre- 
paring the American public for the need of such an act of violence. 
Even now England is considered justified in doing this and Ireland 
is being admonished not to oppose the inevitable. The fact that Mr. 
Willkie wishes to visit Ireland, too, on his Red Cross trip is in ac- 
cordance with this trend, as are frequent rumors to the effect that the 
American Government has put the Irish Government under strong 
pressure to abandon its futile resistance. 

At the same time, the Irish here and the Irish Government. are re- 
peatedly given to understand that once the war against the common 
foe is won, the American Government will make vigorous efforts to 

restore complete independence and sovereignty to Ireland. 

' Against this the objections and countermoves of the Irish-Ameri- 
- cans are, in the end, of little avail, although the dangers to which 
Ireland is exposed “between Scylla and Charybdis” are described 
in detail not only in the Irish-American press, but also in the columns 
of the great American press. The Irish here expect absolutely that 
Ireland will defend herself against an English act of violence, and 
they are therefore doing everything in their power to call the atten- 
tion of the American Government and the Congress to the dangers to 
which Ireland will be exposed if she should become a theater of war. 
At the direction of his Government, the Irish Minister here has been 
similarly occupied. 

In this situation, I have made it a particular point, through the 
Special Attaché for Press Affairs in the Embassy, to cultivate rela- 
tions with the Irish-American press and Irish-American leaders and 
their organizations. I am also personally in touch with the well- 
known champion of the Irish freedom movement in Congress, Senator 
Murray of Montana. 

I have reported currently on various operations over here. For ex- 
ample, by spending considerable sums from the War Press Fund, we 
make use of the Irish-American newspaper, The New York Enquirer, 
whose circulation and (1 group garbled), we have in various ways 
greatly increased. Moreover, the Enquirer arranges for us coopera- 
tion with other Irish newspapers, such as the Gaelic American and 
The Leader, which is published in California. Also, through Consul 
General Kapp,’ we maintain relations with Father Coughlin * and his 
newspaper, Social Justice. 

I reserve further reporting. 

THOMSEN 


* Karl Kapp, German Consul General at Cleveland. os 
“Charles Edward Coughlin, Roman Catholie priest of Royal Oak, Michigan, 
organizer of the Union for Social Justice. 
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No. 722 
71/50749 
The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 78 of January.28 Anxanra, January 28, 1941—9: 40 p. m. 
, Received January 29—1: 05 p. m. 

1. The Secretary General [sic] of the Grand Mufti * will leave here 
day after tomorrow, first for Rome, since his visit there has been ar- 
ranged by the Italian Minister at Baghdad. After a week’s stay, he 
will go on to Berlin. Entry permit has been arranged through the 
Embassy at Rome. : 

[According to him] Nuri Said has resigned, with the Cabinet’s 
approval. No announcement of this is to be made in order not to 
provoke the English unnecessarily. The Iraq Government is now 
prepared to cooperate with us in every way. In his opinion, it would 
be best if deliveries of arms were made via Russia and Iran. 

2. Donovan? arrives here on the 30th. He is the special deputy 
of Knox, not of Roosevelt; apparently he is dealing with naval 
questions. 

Paren 


1 See document No. 680 and footnote 6. 
* See document No. 685. 


No. 723 


534/239691 
Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 


U.St.S. Pol. No, 22 Berurn, January 28, 1941. 

Minister Bene telephoned me today from The Hague and referred 
to the pastoral letter of the Netherlands Episcopate, reported in the 
press, which is directed against Social Democrats, Communists, and 
National Socialists. Herr Bene said that the Reich Commissar re- 
garded this pastoral letter as a very grave symptom of the sentiment 
in the Netherlands, particularly in view of the fact that the Church 
is refusing the sacraments, burial, and marriage services, to NSB mem- 
bers, just as the Church did in the period preceding the [National 
Socialist] seizure of power in Germany. The Reich Commissar had 
reported on these developments to the Fiihrer directly, and for this 
reason especially, he, Bene, for his part also wanted to inform the 
Foreign Ministry about the situation at once. It was not definitely 
Inown yet what conclusions the Reich Commissar would draw from 
this situation. It was certain, however, that he would take action 
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against political Catholicism. This would be reflected, for instance, 
in the attitude toward the Catholic workers associations, ete. The 
Foreign Ministry was concerned in this matter also for the reason 
that a démarche by the Papal Nuncio might be expected. 
Woremann 


; No. 724 
839/281608-09 
The Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff of the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht to the Foreign Ministry 


No. 10/41 g.K. Chefs Benin, January 28, 1941. 
For the attention of Ambassador Ritter. 
After the matter had been presented to him, the Fiihrer decided 
today as follows regarding the military operations in the Balkans:* 
1. The entry of the German troops into Bulgaria is to take place as 
late as possible. 
The moment will be decided by the following factors: 


a. The base for the Luftwaffe in B[ulgaria] will have to be pre- 
pared in advance as inconspicuously as possible, and tho air and 
coastal defenses for Constanta, Varna, and Burgas assured ; 

6. On the other hand, the time for the start of the attack (about 
iy An interruptian of the oreening, onca i has bagun, by ico drift 
" 0. interruption of the c once it has ice 
on the Danube is to be avoided. Pree 

2. Thus the exact moment of the entry cannot yet be predicted 
at this time, but will most probably not take place before February 20. 

8. The Fiihrer likewise considers a mobilization in Bulgaria to be 
dangerous before enough strong German troops have arrived there, 
since such a mobilization in B[ulgaria] can presumably not be 
concealed. 

On the other hand the Bulgarian Air Force units, the antiaircraft 
artillery, and the civilian air defenses should be ready for action_in 

advance in as camouflaged a form as possible, 
4, Announcement of Bulgaria’s accession to the Tripartite Pact is 
no longer urgent and can be postponed until shortly before the entry 
of the German troops. 

Conclusion prior to this of a nonaggression pact between Turkey 
and Bulgaria, as well as between Yugoslavia on the one hand and 
Germany and Bulgaria on the other is militarily desirable. 

24 record of the circumstances in which these decisions were made is found 


in the draft of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Webrmacht 
Operations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 1941}, date of Jan. 28. 7 
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Similarly, the possibility of letting supply transports (no war 
material) pass through Yugoslavia after the entry into Bulgaria — 
would greatly facilitate the transportation situation. ; 
Jopu 


[Eprrors’ Nore. The Halder Diary has the following entry for 
January 28, 1941, regarding a conference with the Commander in 
Chief of the Anny: “ 


“Report Abetz (the previous day with the Commander in Chief). 

“Fiihrer has made a decision to the effect that he does not want 
to have Laval in the French Government. He is to remain in Paris 

and be available as an opponent of Pétain. ° 

“Collaboration is considered as not existing at present. Fiihrer will 
tell this to Pétain and limit himself to the armistice. Laval will be 
kept in readiness for formation of a future government in France if’ 
Weygand should make common cause with the English and with de - 
Gaulle. 

“Darlan is at present the crown prince. He is certainly not pro- 
English, and besides, he is apparently flattered as the result of the 
role which he is playing now. He must be supported. For these 
reasons no major obstacle will be put in the way of giving French 
marines returning from England leave to go into the occupied terri- 
tory. (It is interesting that of 18,000 French sailors who were in 
England, only 600 stayed there.)”] 


No. 725 


136/74622-23 
Lhe Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Spin. 


Telegram 
No. 204 Beruiw, January 28, 1941. 
Sent January 29—12: 25 a. m. 
RAM 22, 


’ 


. Secret for officer in charge. ; 

With reference to your telegram No. 122.2 : 

1) I request a statement as to how the introductory words of your 
telegram, that in the meantime you had received no other instructions, 
are to be understood. 

2) I further request an entirely precise statement whether you 
have read word for word to General Franco the two messages of the 
Reich Government? 


; * This is evidently an error for No. 303, See document No. 718, 
Documents Nos. 682 and 702, 
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. 8) Iregret that in the conversation you have given General Franco 
the opportunity to divert your démarche from its purpose, as I gather 
from the statements in your telegram that you did, and to shove off on 
[zuzuschieben] Germany so to speak a further initiative. As you 
Inow, from my oral and written instructions, both messages were in- 
tended by us to make unmistakably clear to Franco that only an im- 
mediate entry in the war by Spain had any strategic value for us and 
to get from him a clear yes or no whether he was prepared to enter 
the war immediately. Instead of this, your conversation with him 
has had the effect that he has come to us with the request to send to 
Spain economic experts and in addition a military figure like Field 
Marshal Keitel. In that way General Franco and Serrano Sufier 
have attempted to gain the position which they obviously want— 
_ namely, to be able to say, in reply to a statement of the Reich Govern- 
ment that Spain has not kept the spirit of her agreements with us, that 
Germany herself had failed to fulfill the necessary conditions for entry 
inthe war. It is in this respect revealing that already in the previous 
conversation the reproach was made that we had not come through 
with the promised economic assistance. I request you therefore to 
state precisely whether General Franco has understood unmistakably 
from what you said that we expected an immediate entry by Spain 
into the war, and that only such entry into the war had strategic value 
for us, and that he nevertheless has rejected plainly and definitely 
immediate entry into the war.* 


RiwsENTROP 
* See document No. 728. 
No. 726 
B13/B001383-85 
The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT Rome, January 29, 1941—3: 15 a.m. 
TOP SECRET Received January 29—4: 00 a, m. 


No. 184 of January 28 
Delegation No. 11 

For the State Secretary. 

‘I. On the basis of General Favagrossa’s negotiations in . Berlin a 
plan for the supply of petroleum for the first 4 months of 1941 was 
arranged with the Italian Government by means of the exchange of 
letters of January 6, pending the final consent of the Reich Govern- 
ment. The plan cannot be followed through, since on the basis of 


7 See document No. 619. 
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the Fihrer’s decision only 10,000 tons instead of the projected 30,000 
tons of diesel oil can be delivered from German supplies, and only 
20,000 tons instead of 27,000 tons of aviation gasoline. When the at- 
tempt was made to arrange with the Italians a new supply plan for 
the first 6 months of 1941, taking account of the curtailments ordered 
by the Fihrer, it appeared that the situation is now, in part as a result 
of the recent military developments, considerably less favorable than 
it was pictured in Berlin at the end of December. From this it fol- 
lows that in the Italian view not only is unreduced delivery of the 
amounts originally contemplated for the 4-month plan necessary, but — 
in addition a very considerable increase. Our attempts to convince 
the Italians that the minimum figures now cited by them could be 
further reduced were answered with the statement, made in the most 
decided way, that all of the responsible Italian military and political 
authorities were convinced that the Italian requests represented the 
absolute minimum program for continuing the war even on the past 
basis. Therefore a decision could be reached only by the highest 
authority with the participation of the General Staffs, 
II. The Italians calculate their minimum monthly requirements 
in thousands of tons: 
aviation gasoline—20 
automobile gasoline—40 
diesel oil—31 
refined petroleam—7 
fuel oil—140 (115 of this for the Navy) 
lubricating oi]—9 
After all other delivery possibilities have been utilized this minimum 
requirement can be covered in the first 6 months of 1941 only by the 
following deliveries from mineral [oils] available to Germany (in 
thousands of tons), assuming that the indispensable minimum stocks 
on June 30 are to be 1 month’s supply for all types except fuel oil for 
naval purposes, and 3 months’ supply for fuel oil for naval purposes: 
aviation gasoline—43, i i i 
ae ices a snag the 20 already promised 
diesel oil—51, including the 10 already promised 
petroleam—26, including the 4 already promised 
fuel oil—384 
lubricating oil—20, including the 3 already promised 


IIL. Fulfillment of the Italian requirements, with the exception of 
fuel oil, is possible only by seriously handicapping the German military 
supply. As for fuel oil, in the opinion of experts here, fulfillment of 





*In telegram No. 211 of Jan. 31 the Foreign Ministry notified Clodius in 

eae of ee ee of the crue deg toy oil supplies at Tobruk. Clodius 
direc ‘actful manner talians to pr i 

the future (B13/B001410/2). oo ee ene 


461559403 
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the demand is not possible in view of the German requirements, partic- 
ularly those of the Navy. 

IV. After a renewed detailed review of the Italian situation with 
the aid of German military authorities here, the experts in the 
delegation are of the opinion that the Italians must get along with 
the following monthly consumption (in thousands of Wene) 


' . aviation gasoline—15 

automobile eueclne ss 

diesel oil—28 . 

refined petroleum—7 - 

fueloil—110_—. 

lubricating oil—8 
. With the same reserves at the end of June as cited above this requires 

in the first 6 months of 1941 the following contributions from mineral 

~ oll supplics available to Germany (in thousands of tons) : 


aviation gasoline—20 
automobile gasoline—15 
diesel oil—30 
etroleum—26 
el oil—110 
lubricating oil—13 
Even these contributions are considerably higher than they should 
be for 6 months with a corresponding interpretation of the contribu- 
tions authorized by the Fiihrer for the 4-month program. However, 
the question is of such decisive importance politically and militarily 
that I request that a decision by the mee authorities concerned be 
obtained at once. 
Please wireinstructions? - 
Cxoprvs ° 
MacKENSEN 


* The instructions requested have not been found, but Clodius was called to 
Berlin and was received by Hitler on Feb. 6. See vol. xm of this series. 


No. 727 


B13/B001395-06 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Porign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Moscow, January 29, 1941—5: 12 p. m. 
CONFIDENTIAL Received January 29—8: 25 p. m. 


No. 189 of January 28 


With reference to my report No. 131 of January 14’ 
-. The Italian Ambassador here told me the following: 





Not printed (366/206808-10). 
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He had called on Molotov yesterday by instruction of his Gov- 
ernment in order to explain to him, as follows, the Italian standpoint 
regarding the questions raised earlier: 

1, Guarantee of the Rumanian frontiers. 

Italy could not have acted differently if peace was to be maintained 
in the Balkans. Italy had believed that the Soviet claims were satis- 
fied after the taking possession of Bessarabia and that therefore the 
guarantee did not violate Soviet interests. Molotov had replied that 
the way the Rumanian guarantee was handled was still not satisfac- 
tory. At the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact Soviet interests had 
been taken into account by a special clause. He did not understand 
why that had not also been done in the guarantee of the Rumanian 
frontiers. Still, the Italian attitude was “clear and understandable.” 

2. Maritime Danube. 

The Ambassador had stated that Germany, Italy, and Rumania 
sought a solution that would satisfy everyone. Molotov replied that 
he hoped the Italian representatives would in the future not support 
the Rumanian standpoint one-sidedly, but would also take account 
of the Soviet Union’s new position on the Danube. The imminent 
negotiations in Bucharest would give an opportunity of proving 
Italy’s good will. 

3. Straits. 

The conversation on this point lasted an hour. The question at 
present evidently concerned the Soviet Government to an extraordi- 
nary degree. 

The Ambassador had stated that Italy recognized the Soviet 
Union’s particular interests in the Straits, and was willing to co- 
operate in a change in the Montreux Convention on the basis that 
only warships of the states bordering the Black Sea would be per- 
mitted passage. This signified a change in the Italian policy which 
in the past had upheld the principle of total closing of the Straits 
for all warships. Molotov had replied that the Italian position was 
significant and of great interest to the Soviet Union. Molotov had 
then asked whether the Italian Government knew how the Turkish 
Government would regard such a solution. The Ambassador had re- 
plied that he had no information about this, but it seemed to him 
that in the first place agreement ought to be reached between Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Soviet Government and then afterwards one 
should negotiate with the Turkish Government. 

Molotov had then spoken lengthily about the threatened entry of 
German troops into Bulgaria; he had stated that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was not entirely certain, to be sure, but was firmly convinced 
that in this case Turkey would be drawn into the war whether she 
wanted to or not. It would be simply unavoidable. The danger of 
an occupation of the Straits by England would then be great. Even 

AG1889—60—_94 - 
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now the English had a submarine and air base on the island of 
Lemnos, that is, before the gates of the Straits. Molotov had asked 
the Ambassador to find out and let him know. what position Italy 
would take if Turkey should really enter the war. 


ScHuLENBURG 


No. 728 


136/74630-31 
The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 


; Telegram 
MOST URGENT Manrip, January 29, 1941. 
No. 331 of January 29 Received January 29—8 : 25 p.m. 
Secret for officer in charge. 
For the Foreign Minister. 


’ With reference to your telegram No. 204 of January 28.1 

Re 1). With Sunday’s telegram No. 286? I announced that I 
would transmit to Berlin with all feasible speed the Spanish reply, 
which had just been given to me in writing, in order perhaps to 
make possible “supplementary instructions” before the reception by 
Franco which had been set for Monday at 12:00 o’clock. The intro- 
ductory words of my telegram No. 303 of Monday * (in which I re- 
ported on the reception) referred to this telegram in saying that in 
the meantime I had received no further instructions. 

fe 2). As instructed, I have read both messages exactly word for 
. word to Franco. 

Re 8). I did not believe that I should avoid discussing with Franco 
the substance of his reply; I repeatedly tried—as in the previous 
conversation (telegram No. 254 of January 23‘)—to bring Franco 
back from digressive points of departure to the main point of Span- 
ishentryinthe war. _ 

Franco’s proposal regarding a conference of economic experts was 
not made by him for the first time in the conversation with me, but 
was already contained in the written reply to the message which was 
given to me (telegram No. 287 °). 

As for the question of military experts, Franco referred to the 
corresponding request previously made in November (cf. telegram No. 
4078 of November 29%), The name of Field Marshal Keitel was 


~ *Document No. 725. 
* See document No. 707, footnote 2. 

* Document No. 718. 

“Document No. 695. 

~ 5 Document No. 707. 

. “Document No. 420. 
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merely tossed into the discussion by Franco without any sort. of 
occasion being given for it by me. : 

The assertion that Germany on her part had failed to fulfill the 
necessary conditions for entry into the war was contained in Franco’s ~ 
message of reply; it was not repeated in the last conversation, - 

From the messages which I delivered most exactly, and from my 
stressing this point repeatedly, Franco must have recognized unmis- 
takably that we expected an immediate entry into the war by Spain, 
and that only such entry had strategic value for us. 

In oral statements in reply to the question whether he was ready 
for immediate entry into the war, Franco has not answered any more 
precisely than in the written reply given to me. In his reply he has 
brought forward so many reasons and objections against immediate 
entry into the war, that one can regard this as a rejection of immedi- 
ate entry into the war; perhaps, however, it is merely to be regarded 
as the attempt to gain as much time as possible and to obtain from 
us quick economic help, while being in principle ready to enter the 
war. 

Whether therefore the reply given so far by Franco means a clear 
and final rejection may depend primarily on the question of what is 
understood by immediate entry into the war—that is, what is the 
latest date envisaged by us for Spain’s entry into the war. 

. STOHRER 


No. 729 
7815 /B566862-63 


The Foreign Ministry to the Special Representative in Charge of 
Economic Questions* 


Bern, January 17, 1941, 

Sent January 29. 

8. 0. Ha. Pol. IVb 516. 

The increasingly close integration of the economies of the states of 
southeastern Europe with Germany and the fact that economic prob- 
Jems which concern simultaneously several southeastern European 
states are arising with increasing frequency require comprehensive 
reporting on such economic questions as are of interest to several 


southeastern European states or to the entire economy of southeastern 
Europe. 





* Unsigned marginal notes: 
“To be submitted to the Foreign Minister for his approval prior to dispatch.” 
The Foreign Minister has already given orally his approval of such an 
assignment for Herr Neubacher (information from Minister Schroeder).” 
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I direct: you therefore to report in the future not only about the 
Rumanian economy and the commercial relations between Germany 
and Rumania, but also about all questions which are of interest to 
the southeastern European economy as a whole, In that connection, 
please give attention also to the mutual economic relations of these 
states and take particular note of the problems connected with the 
economic reorganization of Europe. 

You are authorized, subject to prior approval of the Foreign Min- 
istry, and in concurrence with the German Minister in Bucharest, 
to travel to the other southeastern European countries in order to 
get information. 

This assignment covers Slovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria.? 

(State Secretary’s signature in the clear copy) 


*Copies of this instruction were sent to the Legations in Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria on Jan. 31, to the Legations in Rumania, Slovakia, and Hungary on 
Feb. 2 for purposes of information. 

Acknowledging this instruction in a dispatch of Feb. 18, Neubacher requested 
authorization for making a journey to Budapest, Bratislava, and Belgrade in 
the near future (7815/E566865). Such authorization was given by Wiehl in 
me Hee No. 764 of Mar. 22 to Bucharest (7815/E566869). See, further, vol. x11 
of this series. 


No. 730 
1816/350778 
Minute by an Official of the Foreign Minister's Personal Staff 


Brats, January 29,1941. 


To the Adjutantur of the Foreign Minister 
Attention: Baron v. Steengracht 

In accordance with instructions, I submitied to the Fihrer the 
letter of January 20, 1941, from Gregorié of Vreme to Minister 
Schmidt: After reading the letter the Fiihrer agreed to have Cvet- 
kovié invited. The Fiihrer has not yet mentioned a date, but he 
thought it would be better to receive him at the Berghof rather than 
in Berlin. 

I myself assume that the Fiihrer will be again at the Berghof after 
February 6 or 7.’ In any case, the Fiihrer wishes to receive Cvetkovié 
personally.” ; 
HEWweEL 


2 Document No. 708, enclosure. 
* For the sequel, see voL xu of this series. 
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No. 731 


2281/481061-66 
The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


SECRET Rome, January 29, 1941. 
No. 23 


Pourricat REPORT 


Subject: Political evaluation of the dispatch of all the leading Cabinet 
ministers to the fronts. 

The further deterioration in Italy’s military situation which has 
occurred in recent weeks in the African theaters of war, the absence 
of victories in Albania, and the consequently increasing criticism of 
the political and military leaders in all circles of the Italian popula- 
tion, as well as the defective organization of the war economy within 
the country, have impelled the Duce to attempt, by means of a meas- 
ure as radical as it is unusual, to exert a calming influence on the 
temper of the people. He decided all at once to send to the front 
as ordinary officers his most important political colleagues, among 
them a number of Cabinet ministers. Since the start of the new year 
Propaganda Minister Pavolini, Corporation Minister Ricci, and his 
State Secretary, Cianetti, Foreign Minister Count Ciano, Education 
Minister Bottai, Labor Minister Gorla, and the well-known journalist 
and former party secretary, Farinacci, who is on the left wing of the 
fascist party, have in that order gone to the combat troops. It is 
assumed as certain that Minister of Justice Grandi will follow in 
the near future. Each time after departure of one of the men men- 
tioned there appeared a short notice of it in the newspaper. 

There must be weighty reasons that impelled the Duce in a moment 
so critical for Italian history to part from most of his Cabinet min- 
isters in this way. Although at first one had the impression that the 
one or the other of those mentioned had volunteered for the front, 
it has become absolutely certain in the meantime that it was the Duce 
personally who issued the order for this, and that political reasons 
were paramount for him in doing so. Nominally the ministers are to 
retain their posts and will for the time being be represented by their 
usual deputies. Only in the Propaganda Ministry was a new Under 
State Secretary, Signor Polverelli, appointed, who significantly has 
established himself in the room of his minister. It seems doubtful, 
as already stated in the case of Minister Ricci in report No. 22 of 
January 24, 1941,! whether Signor Pavolini will ever return to his 
post. As regards the other men mentioned no clear picture can be 
gained about this as yet. 


1 Not found. 
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The Duce’s decision can only be explained on the grounds that he 
did not want to undertake an actual Cabinet change at the present 
moment but believed he was confronted with the necessity of remov- 
ing a number of his most important ministers from the firing line 
of public criticism and of finding a form most honorable for them 
by sending them to the front. Whether the Duce’s hope of silencing 
in this way the present criticism—which predominantly is directed 
precisely against some of these very men—will be fulfilled remains 
for the time being to be seen. According to the observations I have 
made so far the path which he has taken is arousing more criticism 
than satisfaction, it being pointed out on the one hand what difficul- 
ties are involved in leaving the most important ministries unoccupied 
in such grave times, and on the other hand there are strong doubts 
about whether the men mentioned are actually being employed at 
the front as ordinary officers, as intended. In the latter respect, 
however, the Duce is supposed already to have taken drastic steps. 
I have heard, for example, that upon learning that Corporation Min- 
ister Ricci was greeted at the station by a section of motorcycles 
when he arrived at his regiment, the Duce criticized this sharply and 
instructed the military authorities to treat the ministers simply in 
accordance with their military rank. 

As far as Foreign Minister Count Ciano is concerned, I have al- 
ready reported elsewhere that I gained the impression on the oc- 
casion of his departure at the station when he was leaving Rome the 
night of January 26 that he was psychologically very much de- 
pressed. I had already gained the same impression 2 days earlier 
when I attended a little farewell dinner which Princess Colonna,’ 
who belongs to his intimate circle of friends, gave for him. He was 
depressed, looked bad, and the jollity which he usually exhibits at 
such occasions was entirely lacking. During the table conversation, 
remarks which he let fall about two persons made a special impres- 
sion on me. When the talk turned to Count Volpi, the former Min- 
ister of Finance and well-known big industrialist, Count Ciano stated 
with strong emphasis: “I was wrong about this man.” Count Volpi 
was an outstanding patriot, a great expert in his area, and a man of 
very high character. Count Ciano repeated this opinion two or 
three times in the course of the conversation, which is all the more 
conspicuous since in the past he very unequivocally rejected Count 
Volpi and wanted to have nothing to do with him. Furthermore 

*'This was reported by Mackensen in telegram No. 170 of Jan. 27 (B13/- 


B001372-73). - 
* Isabella Colonna, wife of Prince Piero Colonna, Governor of Rome. 
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it was noteworthy with what warmth he expressed himself concern- 
ing the outstanding political wisdom of Signor Attolico, thé former 
Italian Ambassador in Berlin and present Ambassador at the Vatican. 
These statements are all the more remarkable since both men make 
no secret of their grave concern about Italy’s present situation; es- 
pecially regarding the latter it is known to me that even today he 
maintains the thesis that, because of deficient military preparation 
in every area Italy’s entry into the war was a grave mistake. . 

It is idle to speculate whether these remarks should be interpreted 
to mean that Count Ciano has the impression that in the future the 
Duce wants to fall back on professional ministers instead of purely 
party ministers, and is therefore trying to line up with these circles 
in time. For the present it is only certain that, as is clearly evident 
apropos of the dispatch of a delegation to the funeral of Count 
Csaky, the Duce does not intend to let his son-in-law play the double 
role of Foreign Minister and front officer. It is not yet certain 
whether the Duce intends to include Count Ciano in case the confer- 
ence with the Spanish politicians should come about. As usual here- 
tofore, Count Ciano is being represented for the time being by his 
Chef de Cabinet, Signor Anfuso, and the rumors that the Duce intends 
to appoint a new state secretary or under state secretary in the For- 
eign Ministry have so far not been confirmed. In a conversation 
today Signor Anfuso also expressed the view that the establishment 
of such a position in the Foreign Ministry was not contemplated, and . 
he stressed emphatically at this opportunity that the Duce had sent 
Count Ciano, whom he continued to value very highly as in the past, 
to the front only in his own interest. 

The practical outcome of the above-described measures of the Duce, 
by means of which he has now to an increasing degree taken into his 
own hands the entire responsibility for directing the state, remains to 
be seen. As already stated, they represent an attempt to frustrate 
the sharp criticism which is being leveled against the Government 
in all circles in the country, especially, too, within the fascist party. 
It would be wrong not to be conscious of the gravity of Italy’s do- 
mestic political situation and to want to ignore the criticism which © 
does not even stop at the person of the Duce. Nevertheless I am 
of the opinion that his position is untouched, and will remain so if 
there is no further deterioration of the domestic and international 
position of the country. 

The Ambassador has knowledge of this report. 

By order: 
Bismarck 
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No. 732 
4640/E209244-45 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Pol. 2 No. 26a Toxyo, January 29, 1941. 
Pol. VIII 786 g. 


Subject: Secret agreement between Japan and France concerning 
Indochina, of August 30, 1940. 

With reference to my preceding report No. 130 of January 282 

The Japanese Foreign Minister, requesting strictly confidential 
handling, gave me on January 27, 1941, the text of the secret ex- 
change of notes between the Japanese and French Governments on 
August 30, 1940, in which the French Government recognizes Japan’s 
paramount economic and political interests in the Far East and gives 
its consent in principle to the entry of Japanese troops into Indochina 
subject to specific conditions? What is involved is a note of the 
French Ambassador here to the Japanese Foreign Minister and a 
reply of the Japanese Foreign Minister, in the Japanese and French 
languages, which were exchanged on August 30, 1940. The French 
texts of the two documents are enclosed hereto for your information.® 

The French note opens with the statement that the French Gov- 
ernment recognizes Japan’s paramount economic and military in- 
terests in the Far East. The French Government, for its part, the 
note continues, expects an assurance by the Japanese Government 
that Japan will respect the French rights and interests in the Far 
East and in particular the territorial integrity of Indochina and 
France’s sovereign rights over all parts of the Indochinese Union. 

In the economic field France is prepared to enter at once into 
negotiations on ways and means: 

1. To promote trade between Japan and Indochina; a 

2. To assure Japan and her nationals of the most-favored position in 
Indochina. This position should in every instance have predominance 
over that of all other Powers. 


Concerning the “extraordinary military concessions” demanded by 
Japan in Indochina, the French Government notes that they are 
required by the Japanese Government solely for the purpose of 
bringing to an end the conflict with Chiang Kai-shek, and that they 
are therefore limited in duration, are to expire with termination of 
the conflict and to apply only to the Indochinese province adjacent 


1In this telegram (216/147657), Ott reported having been given the texts of 
the secret notes exchanged between the French and Japanese which are referred 
to in this document. 

3 See document No. 8. 

* Not found._ 
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to China. Subject to these stipulations the French Government is — 
prepared to direct the French High Command in Indochina to ne- 
gotiate about these military questions with the Japanese High Com- 
mand. None of the demands presented by the Japanese Government 
are ruled out a priori. The instructions issued to the French military 
authorities in Indochina contained no restriction of their powers in 
this respect. 

Following these statements of principle the French note also men- 
tions several specific questions of a technical and financial nature, to 
which I shall [only] refer here. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister acknowledges in his reply the ~ 
receipt of the French note, repeating it textually and makes the ~ 
following statements: , 

1. The Japanese Government intends to respect the rights and in- 
terests of France in the Far East, and in particular the territorial 
integrity of Indochina and France’s sovereign rights over all parts of 
the Indochinese Union; 

2. The Japanese Government accepts the proposals of the French 
Government and expects that the negotiations regarding fulfillment 
of the Japanese demands will be promptly opened and brought to a 
swift and satisfactory conclusion. 


The exchange of notes in question is significant especially for two 
reasons, apart from the military agreements regarding entry of Jap- 
anese troops into Indochina: For one thing, France as the first Euro- 
pean State recognized Japan’s hegemony in the Far East, even before 
conclusion of the Tripartite Pact. Furthermore, France expressed her 
willingness to negotiate about measures which are calculated to as- 
sure to Japan a preferential economic position with respect to all 
other Powers in Indochina. 

Orr 


No. 733 


2119/461763-64 
Phe Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, January 29, 1941. 
A 283 


With reference to your telegram of January 25, 1941, Multex No. 
37 

The procurement of information concerning the situation in Eng- 
land, to which the attention of the Embassy is constantly directed, 


*This circular, addressed to all Missions (2119/461768-70), expressed regret 
at the paucity of information forwarded regarding the situation in England, 
urged greater efforts, and suggested ways and means for procuring political and 
military intelligence regarding England. 7 
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is extremely difficult, precisely in Moscow, as a result of special 
conditions. There are no longer any travelers en route from Eng- 
land to the Far East, since the route from England to the Far East 
via the Soviet Union is practically no longer in use. The channel for 
obtaining news from Soviet citizens returning from England—en- 
gineers, recalled officials, diplomats—cannot be used by the Embassy, 
for intercourse of Soviet citizens with Foreign Missions is confined 
to an extreme minimum. The members of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs are, moreover, so reserved in their communications 
that this possibility, too, of obtaining information may be regarded 
as zero. This reserve on the part of the members of the Foreign 
Commissariat has, incidentally, the advantage, on the other hand, 
that complete secrecy concerning possible German communications 
may be expected with respect to the enemy’s intelligence service. I 
applied to Chairman Molotov on one occasion with a similar request, 
but M. Molotov has, unfortunately, not reverted to it. A similar 
suggestion made to the then First Deputy Foreign Commissar was 
- disregarded. 

The only channel remaining open, therefore, for the procurement 
of information is that of the Diplomatic Missions here of the coun- 
tries, America, Greece, China, etc., that are on good terms with Eng- 
land. This possibility is being exploited by me and the members 
of the Embassy as much as possible. To be sure, all information that 
can be obtained in this way must be regarded as having a propagan- 
distic tinge. Furthermore, information regarding developments 
which are of interest to us is not always present, nor do we always 
encounter a communicative spirit on the part of the pertinent 
informants. The latter particularly requires an effort through per- 
sonal cultivation that is not to be underestimated. 

I shall instruct the heads of the Consulates who are-under me in 
Leningrad, Batum, and Vladivostok, orally at a suitable opportunity. 

CoUNT VON DER SCHULENBURG 


No. 734 


- §160/E308751 


| ‘The Foreign Ministry to the Legation in Finland — 
Telegram 
Multex No. 43 of January 29 Berrtay, January 30, 1941—1: 25 p. m. 
-Received January 30—2: 33 p. m. 
_ A single case leads us to consider that propagandistic exploitation 
of speeches and utterances of prominent Americans who oppose war- 


mongering may be practiced only with extreme caution. Such utter- 
ances, as for. example in the case of Lindbergh, must not in any case 
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be incorporated in the propaganda bulletin and distributed by the 

Mission because it is to be feared that the isolationist spokesmen will 

be compromised with the American public as a result of this. 
SraHLEckER 


[Eprrors’ Norz. At the end of January General Erik Heinrichs, 
Chief of Staff of the Finnish Army, visited Berlin and had some dis- 
cussions about possible Finnish cooperation with Germany in case ~ 
of a Russo-German conflict. The Halder Diary has these notations 
for January 30: 

“1:00 p. m—Luncheon with General Heinrichs, Finnish Chief of 
the General Staff... . 

“4:30 p. m—Discussion with General Heinrichs: Nine days until 
war strength at the frontier. Quiet mobilization, but not unobtrusive. 


Direction of attack, both sides of Lake Ladoga; five divisions to the 
south, three divisions to the north of Lake Ladoga. e 


According to the testimony of Erich Buschenhagen at Nuremberg, 
he had been summoned to Berlin at the end of December 1940 in his 
capacity of Chief of Staff of the German Army in Norway. He 
had learned of the Fiihrer’s Directive 21, Plan Barbarossa; that forces 
drawn from the German Army in Norway would take part in the 
operation; that these were expected to cooperate with Finnish troops 
in the attack against Russia. He also had heard a lecture by Gen- 
eral Heinrichs on Russian methods of fighting. Field Marshal Frie- 
drich Paulus also testified that General Heinrichs visited OKH- in 
December 1940. See Trial of the Major War Criminals, volume VI, 
pages 258, 309-310.] 


No. 735 


174/136538-41 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


MOST URGENT Toxyo, January 31, 1941—5:40 a. m. 
No. 146 of January 31 Received January 31—5:05 p. m. 

For the Foreign Minister. 

The sharper attitude of the American Government has heightened 
the political tension in Japan considerably and has brought conflict 
with America closer. 

The unity of government and people in support of the Tripartite 
Pact has been unmistakably proved in the deliberations in the Diet; 
also economic circles are decreasing their resistance. 
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The Government is trying to scare America from entering the war 
by a threatening attitude, armament measures, and sharp speeches 
in the Parliament and press. 

In contrast to this, activistic circles demand a preventive attack 
on Singapore as the key position in the Western Pacific. They ex- 
pect by a surprise action to deprive America of the possibility of 
military warfare in the Pacific or to render it difficult, This minor- 
ity group is under the leadership of Admiral Suetsugu and Ambas- 
sador Shiratori, and has the support of the young officers corps and 
some high leaders of the Army and Navy. 

In 2 days’ study with the Attachés of the armed forces, and with 
the political and economic experts of the Embassy, I examined in 
detail the prospects of an attack on Singapore with the following 
results: 

1. Chances of success of an attack against Singapore, in which 
case, however, Japan for the first time will encounter a European 
opponent of full quality, are favorable; it will have to be carried out 
in stages by occupation of Saigon and landing on the Malay Peninsula. 
At present British forces of any kind are far inferior to available 
Japanese offensive forces and cannot be increased decisively in a 
_ short-time. The same holds true for addition of American forces 
of the Western Pacific, in case America automatically renders military 
support. The Japanese Navy does not expect a full commitment of 
the American Pacific fleet. It could easily be detected on the overly 
long approach from Hawaii and would be endangered to the point of 
annihilation. 

2. As consequences of the capture of Singapore, Japan can expect: 

a. Achievement of the claim for leadership in the Greater East 
Asian sphere. The Netherlands Indies would no longer be able to 
resist Japanese pressure. 

b. Rapid conclusion of the China conflict. Chiang Kai-shek’s posi- 
tion would be much weakened by Japan’s gain of prestige and the 
breakdown of supplies. 

ec. Acquisition of raw materials necessary for the war economy. 
However, Japan’s well-known wasteful exploitation would limit 
planned production for a long time. ~ 

d. Lessening of internal political pressure by taking action at last. 


As against these advantages stand the disadvantages of a continual 
state of war with England and the probable consequent entrance of - 
America into the war. Both states will carry on mostly economic 
warfare which Japan can face with approximately 1 year’s war 
supplies. 

In summary, the advantages for Japan prevail if the war does not 
last longer than 1 year. Thus there are chances for the idea of a 
Japanese preventive attack to prevail also in soberly calculating 
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business circles. Historical experience teaches, however, that Japan - 
will choose as a moment for action least (one group garbled), that is, 
she, therefore, will try to await the German attack on England which 
will seek the decision. 

3. View from the German-Italian standpoint: All advantages enu- 
merated above strengthen the Japanese partner in the Pacific area and 
are, therefore, indirectly in our interest. The Netherlands Indies will 
hardly be able to maintain their independence in the course of the 
war, and are endangered by the grasp of Japan or America. The 
Japanese invasion to be mentioned would, therefore, be the lesser 
evil. 

Especially advantageous would be a Japanese pressure from Singa- 
pore on the Indian Ocean and India, the main British supply area 
to Africa and the Mediterranean Sea, especially from Australia and 
New Zealand. The development of the Italian war situation has» 
raised the importance of Singapore extraordinarily. The main dis- 
advantage lies in an extension of the war, contrary to our efforts so 
far, by the nearly certain entry of America into the war, which can- 
not permit Japan’s preponderant position in the Pacific. The new 
theater of war in the Pacific would be largely removed from our in- 
fluence and would complicate a conclusion of peace. 

Furthermore Japan would drop out with respect to transit trade 
from and to Germany because she herself needs raw materials and 
would no longer be capable of forwarding to overseas countries. 

Whether Russia’s attitude would be unfavorably influenced, cannot 
be judged from here. 

If it is a question of concentrating all forces for a decisive blow 
against England, this attack on Singapore can be useful. The Japa- 
nese Government will, in view of the increasing pressure of the 
minority group, be guided largely by Germany’s plans and will have 
to be influenced accordingly. The role of intermediary between 
Thailand and Indochina gives Japan (one group garbled) possibility 
to establish herself in Saigon and militarily as guarantor of peace, 
as the first politically unobjectionable step toward the action against 
Singapore. In case the Japanese Government and political circles 
are to be influenced in the sense of the preventive action against 
Singapore, I should like to ask for instructions, 

Orr 
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No. 736 
221/149075 
- LheEmbassy in Paris to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


‘MOST URGENT : Panis, January 31, 1941. 
No, 360 of January 31 Received January 31—11: 30 p. m. 


For the Foreign Minister. 
Brinon informs me that there was a meeting of the directorate in 
Vichy attended by Peyrouton and Bouthillier, in which there was a 
violent argument between Darlan and Huntziger on the one hand and 
Peyrouton, Bouthillier, and Flandin on the other. The civilian minis- 
ters had opposed a return of Laval to the Government on the grounds 
- that this was capitulation. Darlan and Huntziger had demanded 
the immediate reappointment of Laval to the Government, as they 
could otherwise not assume any responsibility for the further develop- 
ment of the situation. Huntziger is said to have stated in addition, 
that so far he had never taken a position regarding political events, 
not even regarding those of December 13; since, however, the fate of 
France required Laval’s return, he was abandoning this restraint today 
and in so doing was also speaking in the name of the Army. 

According to information from Baudouin, Pétain is supposedly re- 
solved at the moment to entrust to Laval the chairmanship of the 
directorate and the Foreign Ministry. 

Darlan inquires every day at the Embassy through the office of the 
Delegate General whether he could not come to Paris and bring to 
Laval proposals for his return to the Government.” 

Tn case Laval receives proposals of the Vichy Government I have 
advised him in order to gain time and to exclude any possibility of a 
compromise settlement, to demand as a minimum requirement the 
posts of Foreign Minister, Minister of Interior, and of Premier in a 
Cabinet purged of the former civilian elements. 


7 At the trial of de Brinon it was established that he had reported to Pétain 
on Jan. 30 about having been told by Abetz the following in a conversation of 
Jan, 29: 

“J had occasion to state to Admiral Darlan on Dec. 15 that the events of Dec. 
18 constituted an offense against the Fithrer and a crime against the future of 
France. After three conversations with the Fiihrer, I am bound to say today 
that this point of view is out of date [dépassé]. The Fthrer has waited more 
than a month for the French Government to realize and correct its mistakes of 
its own accord. Nothing useful bas been done.” See Les Procés de Collabora- 
tion, Fernand de Brinon, Joseph Darnand, Jean Luchaire, compte rendu 
sténographique (Paris, 1948), p. 96. 

. No record of such a conversation of Jan. 29 between Abetz and de Brinon has 
been found in German Foreign Ministry files. 

* For further developments regarding Darlan’s trip to Paris and the question 
of Laval’s return to the French Cabinet, see voL x1 of this series. 
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No. 737 
B19/B003982-83 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 209 of January 31 Moscow, January 31, 1941—6: 38 p. m. 
a Received January 31—11: 50 p.m. 


With reference to your telegram No. 164 of January 27* and our 
telegrams No. 2571 of November 26? and No. 2308 of November 11° 

I yesterday conveyed to Molotov the statements stipulated in tele- 
graphic instruction No. 14 [1647], last paragraph. In this regard 
Molotov set forth as follows: 

The interest: of the Soviet Government in the Petsamo region is 
not merely economic, but predominantly political, as was in fact re- 
flected by the Soviet-Finnish treaties of 1920 and 1940. In the view 
of the Soviet Government, in which it believes it is of one mind with 
Germany, an English concession was completely out of place in the 
Petsamo region. The Soviet Government wants to conclude an agree- 
ment with Finland, which will take account of its economic interests 
and without in any way wanting to restrict pertinent German in- 
terests. The Soviet Government is prepared immediately to assume 
contractual obligations toward Germany whereby Germany would as 
of now and for the entire duration of the war receive 60 percent of © 
the nickel production of Petsamo. What was to develop after the 
war could be settled either now or later on. The Soviet Government 
believed that the German share could be reduced to 50 percent after 
the war. Germany had not the least cause for fearing any encroach- 
ment upon her interest in the nickel ore deliveries. The Finnish 
Government has now come to understand that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to reach an agreement. The Soviet Government holds that an 
agreement cannot be postponed. 

To my repeated and emphatic observations that the German-Finnish 
agreements regarding the delivery of nickel and nickel ores to Ger- 
many would have to be fully recognized by the Soviet Government 
and the prospective concessionaire company, Molotov merely repeated 
his statement that the Soviet Government had no intention of en- 
croaching upon German interests. When I brought out that we 
had entered our demands with the Finnish Government and made 
the appropriate arrangements at a very unfavorable moment prior 
to the time when the Soviet Government had indicated its interest 

* See document No, 717, footnote 4. - 


* Document No. 405. 
* Not printed (B19/B003829-30). 
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in the nickel mines, Molotov intimated that to his knowledge the 
German-Finnish agreements were not concluded until 1940. 

Molotov closed his remarks with the request that the German 
Government should signify its positive desire to come to an under- 
standing with the Soviet Government on this issue. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment itself was prepared to enter into such an understanding and 
believed that it would be in the mutual interest. 

I have the impression that the possibility exists of securing in 
friendly fashion our interests with respect to the delivery of nickel 
by an appropriate contractual agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, all the more so in view of the fact that in our experience the 
Soviet Government has always hitherto fulfilled its contractual 
obligations. 

ScHULENBURG 


No. 738 
839/281601-03 
Directive of the High Command of the Wehrmacht * 


. Fiueer’s Heavquarrers, January 31, 1941. 
' High Command of the Wehrmacht 
WESt/Abt L (I.Op.) No. 44071/41 g.K.Chefs. 


On the basis of new detisions by the Fiihrer ? the following applies 
to the further preparation of Operation Marita: 

1. Intended start of attack against Greece: beginning of April. 

2. Entry into Bulgaria should be as late as is compatible with 
this date. 

Prerequisites for this entry are: 


a. Adequate air protection of Rumania while the major part of 
the Army antiaircraft units now employed there are replaced by the 
High Command of the Luftwaffe. 

6. Protection of Constanta from [attack by] sea at least by means 
of the first forces intended for this purpose (inclusion of the coastal 
batteries in the transport moves is urgent). 

¢. Clearance for supplying the VII Air Corps in Bulgaria, is given 
herewith and it is to be carried out with the greatest possible camou- 
flage of the purpose (about 40 trains via Cernavoda). 


3. Clearance is given for preparations for the construction of bridges 
from Bulgaria. It is necessary that work start as late as possible 
(the Commander in Chief of the Army will soon set the date). 


4This was sent to the High Command of the Army, of the Navy, and of the 
Luftwaffe, to the Chief of the Wehrmacht mission in Rumania, to various 
sections of the OKW, and to Ambassador Ritter. 

* A fuller record of the circumstances resulting in these decisions is to be found 
in Helmuth Greiner’s draft of entries in the War Diary of the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff (Dec. 1, 1940-Mar. 24, 1941) for Jan. 29 and 31. 
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4, From the very start of these preparations on the southern bank, 
the forces stationed in the Dobruja must be ready if necessary to 
enter Bulgaria even before the main forces. 

In accordance with this, the Commander in Chief of the Luftwaffe 
is to prepare the quick reinforcement of the antiaircraft and fighter 
defenses in Bulgaria (especially important: Varna as the harbor for 
oil imports). 

Code word for the corresponding decision by the Fiihrer: Heer- 
strasse. : 

5. In the General Staff conversations the Bulgarians should be. 
asked not to mobilize before the entry of the German troops. On the 
other hand, the air force units and all air defense forces are to be 
made ready for action beforehand in as camouflaged a form as possible. 

The arrival of the German coastal artillery for Varna and Burgas 
is to be accelerated in every way (Wehrmacht Transportation 
Chief!). 

6. In order to ensure that the theater of war is limited, the conclu- 
sion of nonaggression pacts will be pursued between 1) Bulgaria— 
Turkey and 2) Germany, 3) Bulgaria~Yugoslavia# 

_ Yugoslav railroads will not be available at first for German trans- 
ports (even of supplies). 

The High Commands are requested to furnish data for the new 
time schedule to be set up on the basis of these Fiihrer decisions. __ 

The Commander in Chief of the Army is requested to propose the 
time for the Danube crossing and to report regularly about the effects 
of the weather situation. 


The Chief of the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht 
Karten 


*Marginal note: “? So far I did not know about Bulgaria—Yugoslavia, 
R[itter].” 
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‘Appendix I — 7 
ORGANIZATION OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY? 
AUGUST 1940 : 


Tae Retcu Foreicn Minister 
von Ribbentrop 


(a) Secretariat: Minister Dr. Schmidt (Paul Otto) 
; Senior Counselor Dr. Kordt (Erich) © 
Counselor Dr. von Sonnleithner 
Secretary of Legation Dr. Bruns 
For special assignments: Senior Counselor Bergmann 


(b) Personal Staff: Head: Senior Counselor Hewel 
- Counselor Dr. Baron Steengracht von Moyland 
Staff of the Foreign Minister: 
Head: Counselor Braun 
Counselor Gottfriedsen 
Secretary of Legation Schweimer 
For special assignments: 


Counselor Likus 
Consul General Stahmer 


Tae Stars Secretary or ros Foreran Ministry 
Freiherr von Weizsacker 
Secretariat: Counselor Dr. Siegfried 
THe Heap or THE AUSLANDSORGANISATION 
IN THE ForEren MINIstRY 
State Secretary E. W. Bohle 


Attached: Secretary of Legation Dr. Gossmann 


Stare Secretary For Specran Duries 


W. Keppler 
Altached: Minister Dr. Grobba 


‘This organization plan has been translated and condensed from a German 
Foreign Ministry organization circular of August 1940, filmed as serial 293, frames 
183945, 183948-84. Similar tables for earlier periods are printed in the previous 
volumes of this series and of Series C. : 
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Ampassapor FoR SpeciAL Dozies 


[Activities of the Foreign Ministry relating to economic warfare: general trade 
policy, economic warfare against the enemy and defense against economic war- 
fare, blockades, contraband, blacklists, economic relations with neutrals, 


German property abroad and foreign property in territories controlled by 
Germany (1780/406615.)] 


Dr. Ritter 3 


Attached: Minister Eisenlohr 
Minister Leitner 
Counselor Mackeben 


Prorocot DEPARTMENT 


Diplomatic Corps in Berlin, foreign consuls in the German Reich, audiences with 
the Fiibrer and Reich Chancellor, ceremonial, state visits, decorations: - 

Chief of Protocol: Minister Dr. Freiherr von Dirnberg 

Deputy: Counselor Dr. von Halem 


Department ror German Inresnan Arrares (D) 
Director of Department: Minister Luther 
Personal Assistant: Secretary of Legation Bittner 


Party Section: Business between the Foreign Min- Minister Luther 
istry and the departments of the 
NSDAP. The Party Rally. 

DII Matters affecting the Reichsfithrer Counselor Likus 
SS, the Reichssicherheitshauptamt, 

; international police cooperation. 

DiIit _ Information for Foreign Missions Secretary of Legation 
about important internal political Rademacher 
events. The Jewish  auestion. 

‘Racial policy. Flags and insignia. 
National hymns. National holi- 
days, ete. 


PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENT (Pers.) 
Director of Department: Ministerialdirektor Kriebel 
Deputy Director: Minister Schroeder 
Special duties: Minister Schroetter 
Director for Budget and Financial Affairs: Senior Counselor Dr. Schwager 





2 By a directive of Oct. 7, 1940, Ribbentrop further assigned to Ambassador 
Ritter the handling in the Foreign Ministry of all military questions affecting 
foreign policy, including those previously handled by Pol.IM. Atthesametime . 
he was made immediately subordinate to the Foreign Minister or respectively to 
the State Secretary and personally responsible for keeping the Foreign Minister 
currently informed on questions of that nature (293/183950). 
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Pourtican Department (Pot.) 
Director of Department: Under State Secretary Dr. Woermann 
Deputy Director: Under State Secretary Habicht * 
Dirigent: Minister von Rintelen . 
Pol. I M Military questions, armaments, na- Secretary of Legation 


tional defense: .  Kramarz ~ 
Pol. I Luft Aviation questions: Secretary of Legation 
Schultz-Sponholz 
Pol. II Western Europe (Great Britain, Ire- Counselor Dr. Auer 


land, British possessions—unless 
dealt with elsewhere—France— 
North Africa, Morocco, Tunisia— 
Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, 


Luxembourg): 
Pol. IIT Spain, Portugal, Vatican: Secretary of Legation 
Dr. Haidlen 
Pol. IV Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy Senior Counselor Dr. 


(Ethiopia, Libya), Yugoslavia, Ru- Heinbirg 
mania, Slovakia, Hungary: : 


Pol. V Eastern Europe (Poland,- Soviet Senior Counselor Dr. 
Union): Schliep 
Pol. VI Scandinavia and Baltic States (Den-. Minister Dr. von- 


mark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Grundherr ' 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania): : 

Pol. VII Near and Middle East (Egypt, Af- Secretary of Legation 
ghanistan, Arabia, Ceylon, Cyprus,, Dr. Melchers 
Palestine, Syria, Turkey, India, 

E Traq, Iran, Sudan): - , oe 

Pol. VIII East Asia and Australia (Japan, Jap- Secretary of Legation 
anese mandated territories, China, Dr. Knoll 
Manchukuo, Mongolia, French In- 
dochina, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
Malay States, Netherlands East 
Indies, Philippines, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Sea territories): 


Pol. IX America (North, Central and South Senior Counselor Frey- 
America): tag 
Pol. X Africa (except Morocco, Algeria, Tu- Senior Counselor, Dr. 


nisia, Italian possessions, Egypt, Bielfeld 
Sudan), mandate and colonial ques- ~ 
tions: 


Pol. XI War guilt questions: Senior Counselor Dr, 
von Schmieden “ 


* By a directive of the Foreign Minister of Nov. 21, 1939, Under State Secretary — 
Habicht, in addition to his duties as Deputy Director of the Political Department, 
was attached to the Foreign Minister personally for special duties and in that 
capacity was assigned to the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat. To insure coopera- 
tion with the Ministry of pete in the field of foreign propaganda the 
Information Department and the Radio Section of the Cultural Policy Depart- 
ment were placed under Habicht’s supervision (1780/406605). 

_ On Sept, 19, 1940, non Habicht’s entry on military service, these latter func- 
tions were assigned to Minister Luther (1780/406584). 
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Pol. XII 


Pol. Grenz 


W Frie 


wi 


Wits 


W Ula 


W IIIb 
W IIc 


WiIv 
wy 


Peace questions: 


Frontier treaties and other technical 
questions concerning Reich frontiers 
which are the subject of negotiations 
with foreign governments: 
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Secretary of Legation 
Count von Hohen- 
thal 

Senior Counselor Dr. 
Roediger (Conrad) 


Economic Poticy Department (W) 
Director of Department: Ministerialdirektor Wiehl 


Deputy Director: Minister Dr. Clodius 
Liaison Officer with OKW (War Economy Staff): 


Economic questions related to the 
armistice treaties and the negotia- 
tion of the treaties of peace: 

General section for questions concern- 
ing economics and finance. Com- 
mercial and forestry attachés; Ger- 
man customs law, technical prepa~ 
ration of commercial treaties: 


Western and Southern Europe (except 


Great Britain and Italy): 

Belgium, including colonies and man- 
dated territories; France, including 
colonies, protectorates, and man- 
dated territories; Luxembourg; Neth- 
erlands, including colonies: 

Switzerland; Portugal, including colo- 
nies; Spain, including colonies: 

Southeast Europe (except Rumania): 
Protectorate, Slovakia: 


Hungary, Yugoslavia: - 


Bulgaria, Greece: 

Italy, including colonies, Ethiopia and 
Albania; Rumania: 

Near and Middle East (Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Arabia, Cyprus, Iraq, Iran, 
Palestine, Transjordan, Sudan, Tur- 
key, Yemen): 

Eastern Europe (Soviet Russia, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, former Poland): 
Northern Europe (Denmark, Fin- 
land, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 
economic questions affecting the Ant- 

arctic) ; whaling: 


Senior Counselor (un- 
assigned) Dr. Du- 
mont 

Senior Counselor (un- 
assigned) Dr. Du- 
mont 

Consul General Doehle 


Senior Counselor §Sa- 
bath 

Counselor Dr. Freiherr 
von Maltzan 


Counselor Schiller 


Minister Moraht 

Senior Counselor Dr. 
Hudeczek 

Oberregierungsrat Dr. 
Miller 

Counselor Dr. Busse 

Counselor Dr. Junker 


Counselor Dr. Ripken 
Minister Dr. Schnurre 


Counselor Dr. van 
Scherpenberg 


WI 


W VIiIiIa 


W VICIb 


Director of Department: Under State Secretary Dr. Gaus 
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Great Britain, British Dominions (ex- 
cept Canada), and British colonies. 
General questions of commercial and 
economic warfare: 

East Asia (China, Hong Kong, Japan, 
Manchukuo, Philippines, Siam, 
South Sea territories): 

North America (Canada, United 
States, Mexico), Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti; also Liberia: 

South and Central America (Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, 
Uruguay, Venezuela): 

Shipping (including care of crews and 
passengers of German ships in 
neutral countries): : 

Reich Office for Foreign Trade (eco- 
nomic news and information service; 
chambers of commerce abroad): 

Raw materials, war industry, liaison 
for control for war economy of Ger- 
man ships in neutral ports: 

Transport (except matters relating to 
deliveries): 


Lzeat Department (R) 


Deputy Director: Senior Counselor Dr. Albrecht 
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Senior Counselor 
Riter 


Senior Counselor Dr. 
Voss 


Senior Counselor Dr. 
Davidsen 


Secretary of Legation 
Dr. Pamperrien 


Senior Counselor Dr. 
Bleyert 


Senior Counselor Dr. 
Wingen 


Senior Counselor Dr. 
Bisse 


Minister Dr. Martius 


Cunrorat Pouicy Deparrment (Kurt.) 


Director of Department: Minister Dr. von Twardowski 
Deputy Director: Senior Counselor Rithle 
Attached to the Director of the Department 


for Special Assignments: 
Consul General Dr. Néideke 
News Service anp Press Department (P) 
Acting Director: Senior, Counselor Dr. Schmidt (Paul K.) 
Deputy Director: Minister Braun von Stumm 
Inrormation DEPARTMENT 


Director of Department: Minister Dr. Altenburg 
Deputy Director: Counselor Dr. Rahn. ‘ 


Appendix I 
LIST OF GERMAN FILES USED 


The following table identifies the German file from which each document has 
been derived. The documents of the Foreign Ministry were bound into volumes 
by the Germans. As documents in these volumes have been microfilmed, each 
film of a file has been identified by a film serial number, while each page of the 
documents has been identified by a frame number stamped on the original at 
the time of filming. The documents published in this collection are identified 
by the film serial number and frame numbers in the upper left-hand corner of 
each document. By reference to the following table of film serial numbers the 
location in the German Foreign Ministry or other Archives of the copy of the 
document used in this publication may be determined. In some few cases sepa- 
rate files, usually on closely related topics, have been filmed consecutively under 
a single serial number; these are marked by an asterisk (*). A number of 
serials are given as supplementary to earlier ones: these are cases where re- 
examination of the file indicated that additional filming might be useful to 
scholars, or where in the process of editing for publication the editors wished 

- to provide a film record of documents of lesser importance to which references 
appeared in the documents selected. 


Film Serial 
Numbers. Title of File 
19 State Secretary: United States. 
34 State Secretary: Soviet Union. 
- Under State Secretary: Soviet Union.* 
35 State Secretary: United States. 
36 . Dienststelle Ribbentrop: Russia (1940-1941). 
41 Reich Foreign Minister: Indian Freedom Fighter Bose. 
64 State Secretary: Uruguay, Ecuador, United States of America, Brazil.* 
65 Reich Foreign Minister: Iran. 
State Secretary: Iran.* 
66 Secret Files of Paul Schmidt. 
67 Secret Files of Paul Otto Schmidt. 
70 State Secretary: Syria. 
71 State Secretary: Arabia, Saudi Arabia. 
73 State Secretary: Hungary. 
77 ~—‘ State Secretary: Morocco. 
83 Reich Foreign Minister: Iraq. 
State Secretary: Iraq.* 
84 State Secretary: United States. 
91 State Secretary: Ireland. 
Under State Secretary: Ireland (Veesenmayer).* 
- 100 German Embassy in Italy: Mackensen’s Papers. 
103 State Secretary: Russia. 
- 104 State Secretary: Russia. 
111 ‘State Secretary: Sino-Japanese War. 
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Film Serial 
Numbers Title of File 
116 Reich Foreign Minister: Africa, Albania, Danzig, Estonia, Croatia, + ; 
121 State Secretary: German-French Relations. 
124 State Secretary: Political Correspondence of.the State Sereeny, with 
Officials of the Foreign Service. 
129 State Secretary: Portugal. 
136 State Secretary: German-Spanish Relations: 
141 State Secretary: Belgium. . 
171 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Political Relations of the Soviet 
Union with the Northern States. 
172 State Secretary: Rumania. 
174 State Secretary: Japan. 
182 State Secretary: Rumania. 
183 State Secretary: Switzerland. 
184 Pol. VIII: Political Relations between China and Japan. , 
189 Economic Policy Department: Clodius Personal Files: Argentina, 
191 State Secretary: China. 
201 State Secretary: Rumania. 
205 State Secretary: Sweden. 
216 State Secretary: Indochina. 
221 State Secretary: German-French Relations. 
230 State Secretary: Yugoslavia. : 
233 State Secretary: Argentina. 
247 State Secretary: Denmark, 
265 State Secretary: Turkey. 
269b Head of the Auslandsorganisation: South Africa. 
271 Under State Secretary: Southeast. ; 
272 Under State Secretary: Waterways Commission, Military Mission in 
Rumania.* 
2738a ~=- Political Department: Russia; Visit of Molotov to Berlin in Novem- 
ber 1940. 
274 State Secretary: Bulgaria. 
285 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Secret Political Papers. 
292 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Secret Political File. 
293 Tables of Organization of the German Foreign Ministry, 1929-1940. ° 
324 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Spain. 
359a German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Lithuanian Territory.. 
365 State Secretary: Peace Negotiations with France. 
366 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Political Relations of the Soviet 
Union with Italy. 
368 State Secretary: Peace Negotiations with France (September-Decom- 
ber 1940). 
378 State Secretary: Peace Negotiations with France (January-June 1941). 
380 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Political Relations of the Soviet 
Union with the Balkan States. 
407 Under State Secretary: Incidents in the relations of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia with the Soviet Union (November ere noes 
1940). 
426 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Military Affairs. 
449 State Secretary: Greece. 
471 D II: German-French Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden. 
490 State Secretary: The War (June—December 1940). 
492 German Embassy in Spain: Internal Situation in Spain. 
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Film Serial 
Numbers Title of File 
499- German Embassy in Spain: Reports from Spanish Representatives 
: Abroad. 


527 D II: America. - 
534 State Secretary: Holy See. 
540 State Secretary: Africa. 
585 State Secretary: Bulgaria. 
587 Under State Secretary: France. 
612 Pol. VIa: Resettlement question in South Tirol. 
617 State Secretary: Afghanistan. 
647 State Secretary: Arabia, Syria, Iraq. 
675 Under State Secretary: Greece. 
711 Under State Secretary: Danube Question. 
756 ° Legation Funds: New York Consulate General. 
792 Under State Secretary: Iraq. 
813 State Secretary: Memoranda on Diplomatic Visits. 
825 Special Section for Germany [Inland D II]: (Secret Papers) Ireland, 
Japan. 
826 Ambassador Ritter: Correspondence between Ciano and the Grand 
Mufti and Other Documents. 
839 Ambassador Ritter: Bulgaria. 
889 German Legation in Rumania: Miscellaneous. 
897 Information Department/Cultural Policy Department (Secret Papers): 
North America. 
941 Renthe-Fink: Personal Files; Clausen. 
945 Renthe-Fink: Personal Files; Danish Royal House. 
1001 Economie Policy Department (Wiehl): German-French Armistice 
Commission—Economic Delegation. 
1002 Economie Policy Department (Wiehl): German-French Armistice 
/ Commission—Economic Delegation. 
1004 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): German-French Armistice 
Commission—Economic Delegation. 
. 1005 Ambassador Ritter: Ireland. 
1036 Special Section for Germany [Inland II}: (Secret Papers) Africa. 
1046 Under State Secretary: Bulgaria. 
1053 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Brazil. 
1085 Ministerialdirektor Ritter: Belgium. - 
1126 Ambassador Ritter: Rumania. 
1139 Ambassador Ritter: German-Soviet Economic Agreement. 
1213 Pol. IV:. Political Relations between Yugoslavia and Hungary. 
1247 Etzdorf Memoranda. 
1316 Minister Paul K. Schmidt: Private Files. 
1379 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Political Relations of the Soviet 
Union with Germany. 
1447 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Secret Political File. 
1544 German Embassy in Belgium: Correspondence - with the German 
Foreign Ministry. 
1621 Pol. IV: Political Relations between Rumania and the Soviet Union. 
1780 Tables of Organization of the German Foreign Ministry, 1922-1941. 
2001 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): America. 
2012 State Secretary: Rumania. . 
2032 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Italy. 
2074 Economic Policy Department (Clodius): Italy. 
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Film Serial 
Numbers Title of File 
2097 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Russia. 
2108 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Russia. 
2110 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Finland. 
2111 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Finland. 
2119 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Secret Files; Miscellaneous. 
2133 Supplementary to 1492. 
2141 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): The Danube. 
2143 Luther Files: Correspondence A-—C, 1940. 
2174 Economie Policy Department (Wiehl): Spain. 
2192 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Rumania. 
2219 Economie Policy Department (Clodius): Russia. 
2226 Economie Policy Department (Clodius): Belgium. 
2235 Pol. II: Switzerland: Internal Politics, Parliament, Parties. 
2236 Under State Secretary: Greece. 
2274 Economie Policy Department (Clodius): Rumania (1940). 
2276 Political Department: Secret Papers—Slovakia, 
2281 German Embassy in Italy: Secret Papers. 
2296 ~ Economic Policy Department (Clodius): Rumania (1941-1942), 
2316 Economic Policy Department (Clodius): Japan. 
2361 German Embassy in Turkey: Secret Instructions, Reports, Telegrams, 
etc., Armament Industry. 
2366 German Embassy in Italy: Secret Files. 
2401 Under State Secretary: Security Zone. 
2422 Pol. IX: Political Relations of the United States with Germany. 
2549 Under State Secretary: Equatorial Africa. : 
2862 Economie Policy Department (Clodius): Netherlands. 
2871 Political Department: Treaties, 1936-1944. 
2931 Pol. VIII: Political Relations between China and Japan. 
2934 Cultural Policy Department: Secret Files. 
2943 Pol. VI: Aland Islands. 
3056 Secret Situation Reports on England (December 1940—March 1941). 
3485 German Embassy in France: Secret Political Papers. 
3567 Pol. IV: Political Relations between Yugoslavia and Hungary. 
3569 Pol. IV: Yugoslavia; Internal Politics, Parliament, Parties. 
3579 Special Section for Germany [Inland ITI]: Top Secret Papers. 
3697 German Embassy in France: Secret Files; Armistice Commission. 
3699 German Embassy in France: Secret Files; The French Government. 
3710 German Legation in Rumania: Secret Files; Military Affairs. 
3783 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Russia. 
3784 Supplementary to 2108. 
3882 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Spain. 
3941 Supplementary to 2141. 
4040 Pol. VIII: French Indochina. 
4041 Economie Policy Department (Wiehl): Holland. 
4055 Economic Policy Department (Clodius): Belgium. 
4079 Pol. VIII: Tripartite Pact. 
4246 German Embassy in France: Spain. 
4359 Supplementary to 2205. 
4364 Economic Policy Department (Clodius): Portugal. 
4378 Supplementary to 368. 
4382 Supplementary to 1242, 1255, and 1288. 
4416 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl): Finland. 
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Film Serial 
Numbers Title of File 


4420 Supplementary to 2001 and 2030. 
4450- Economie Policy Department: Treaties; France and Belgium, 
4465 Aussenpolitisches Amt: Norway. 
4466 § Aussenpolitisches Amt: Norway. 
4469 Aussenpolitisches Amt: Norway. ; 
4489 Cultural Policy Department: Secret Files; North America, 
4542 Economie Policy Department (Wiehl): Bulgaria. 
4545 Supplementary to 2110 and 4416. 
4640 German Embassy in Italy: Secret Files; France and French Colonies. 
4656 Special Section for Germany [Inland IT]: (Secret Papers) America, 
4684 Supplementary to 154. 
4692 Supplementary to 672. 
4972 Economic Policy Department (Clodius): Russia. 
§111 Supplementary to 1279 and 4127. 
5114 Supplementary to 1287 and 4125. 
5160 German Legation in Finland: Multex Telegrams. 
5896 Supplementary to 4807. 
6804 - Reich Chancellery: Awards and Papers of Ossietzky. 
7815 Economie Policy-Department IVb: Rumania. 
8589 Navy Archives: OKW Directives. 
8745 Pol. VIII: French Indochina. 
9321 Special Section for Germany [Inland II]: Secret Papers. 
9323 Supplementary to 2219 and 4462. a 
9324° Economic Policy Department V: Eastern Europe; Resettlement 
” Lithuania, Post-resettlement Estonia and Latvia. 
9393 Economic Policy Department: Treaties 2; USSR—Economic Agree- 
ment of January 1941. 
9860 Asservat 184: 20th Army; Top Secret Military. 
9874 Supplementary to 2074. : 
9919 German Legation in Hungary: Incoming Multex Telegrams (1940). 
9923 Pol. IX: United States; Political Relations with Germany. 
9936 Drafts of entries by Helmuth Greiner in the War Diary of the Wehr- 
macht Operations Staff, 1940-1941. - 
B13 State Secretary: Italian-German Relations. 
B14 State Secretary: German-Italian Relations. 
' B15 State Secretary: German-English Relations.. 
B19 State Secretary: Finland. 
C109 Letters to and from Professor Albrecht Haushofer (August-October 
1940) concerning Hess and his Flight to England. 
Fi, F2, F3, ¥5, F6, F7, F8, F9, F10, F1l1, F12, F13, Fl4, F15, F16, F17, F18, 
F19, F20: German Foreign Ministry film of files of the Reich Foreign - 
Minister’s Secretariat. (See the General Introduction to this series 
which was published in vols. I-IV.) 
M179 Supplementary to 8589. 
“M209 Supplementary to 2192 and 4859. 
M225 Reich Chancellery: War; Norway (supplementary to 2240, 3009, and 
4171). 
M294 German Armistice Commission, Wiesbaden. 
M295 German Armistice Commission, Wiesbaden. 
M305 Economie Policy Department (Clodius): Italy. 
M331 Economie Policy Department (Clodius): Russia. 


’ 


Appendix III | 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL PERSONS? 


Azetz, Otto, Ambassador, Representative of the Foreign aay with the 
German Military Commander in France. 

AcHENBACH, Ernst, Counselor of Legation, German Embassy in Paris. 

Apa and Berwick, Duke of, Jacobo, Spanish Ambassador in Great Britain. 

Axriexi, Dino, Italian Ambassador in Germany; member of the Fascist Grand 
Council. 

Arert, Raphaél, French Minister of Justice, July 12, 1940-J anuary 28, 1941. 

ALTENBURG, Felix, Counselor of Embassy and Chargé d’Affaires ad eatoel in 
the German Embassy in China. 

Aurensvune, Giinther, Minister, Director of the Information Department, German 
Foreign Ministry; head of the German delegation on the German-Italian 
commission of investigation in Transylvania, October 1940. 

Amau, Eiji, Japanese Ambassador in Italy, September 1939-October 1940. 

Anpkié, Ivo, Yugoslay Minister in Germany. 

Anrvso, Filippo, Chef de Cabinet to Count Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister. © 

Ayntorescu, Ion, Rumanian General, Minister President from September 4; 
Leader of the State from September 14, 1940; Minister of National Defense, 
September 14, 1940-January 27, 1941; Foreign Minister, January 27-June 
27, 1941 

ANTONESCU, Mihai, Rumanian Minister of Justice, September 14, 1940-January 
27, 1941; Minister of State attached to the Minister President’s office from 
January 27, 1941. 

Aranua, Oswaldo, Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

ASCHENBRENNER, Heinrich, Colonel, German Luftwaffe Attaché in the Soviet 
Union. 

AtTrTo.ico, Bernardo, Italian Ambassador to the Holy See. 

Bavoesi0, Pietro, Marshal of Italy, Chief of the Armed Forces General Staff, 
1925-December 6, 1940. 

Bakcen, Werner von, Counselor of Embassy, Representative of the Foreign 
Ministry with the German Military Commander in Belgium and northern 
France. 

Bavpourn, Paul, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, June 16-October 28, 1940; 
Minister of State and member of the Council of Ministers, October 28, 1940— 
January 1941. 

Baume, Count Robert Renom de la, French Ambassador in Spain, June~Novem- 
ber 1940; subsequently Ambassador in Switzerland. 

BEIGBEDER ¥ ATIENZA, Juan, Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, August 1939— 
October 16, 1940. 

Below, Carl von, Counselor of Legation at the German Legation in Sweden. 

Bene, Otto, German Consul General at Milan; Representative of the Foreign: 
Ministry with the Reich Commissar for the Occupied Netherlands. 





*The biographical details given relate principally to the period and subjects: 
covered by the documents in this volume. 
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Benoist-Mécuin, Jacques, French writer, appointed Delegate General of the 
a Government in Berlin for the care of prisoners of war, December 10, © 

Benzier, Felix, German Consul General at Amsterdam, 1937-1940; Plenipo- 
tentiary negotiating on the resettlement of Germans from Estonia and 
Latvia, 

Beeceret, Jean Marie Joseph, French General, State Secretary for Aviation 
since September 6, 1940, 

BIELFELD, Ernst, Senior Counselor, Head of Political Division X, German Foreign 
Ministry. : 

Bismagcx, Otto Christian, Prince von, Counselor of Embassy, later, Minister 
in the German Embassy in Italy. 

Brtcuer, Wipert von, German Minister in Finland. 

Borricuer, Friedrich von, German General, Military and Air Attaché in the 
United States. 

_Boneman, Erik, Secretary General in the Swedish Foreign Ministry. 

Bouiz, Ernst Wilhelm, Gauleiter, Head of the Auslandsorganisation of the 
National Socialist party, State Secretary in the German Foreign Ministry. 

Borsanorr, Yves Breart de, Governor of the Bank of France; Chairman of the 
Economic Section of the French delegation to the German Armistice Com- 
mission. 

Boxanp, Gerald, Minister of Justice of Ireland. 

Boris III, King of Bulgaria. 

BovurHixier, Yves, French Minister of Finance. 

BRAUCHItTSCcH, Walther von, Field Marshal, Commander in Chief of the German 
Army. 

Braun von Stumm, Gustav, Deputy Director of the News Service and Press 
Department, German Foreign Ministry. 

Baryon, Count Fernand de, French journalist; personal representative of Laval 
with the German authorities in France, July 1940; given the rank of 
Ambassador, November 3, 1940; appointed Delegate General of the French 
Government in the occupied territory December 18, 1940. 

BruckMaNN, Hans, Colonel, German Military Attaché in Bulgaria. 

Bircxet, Josef, National Socialist Gauleiter and Reichsstatthalter of the Saar 
territory; Chief of German Civil Administration in Lorraine; Gauleiter 
and Reichsstatthalter of Gau Westmark, November 30, 1940. 

Bizxner, Leopold, Captain, German Navy; Head of the Foreign Intelligence 
Branch in the Office of Foreign Intelligence and Counterintelligence of the 
OKW. : 

Btsrne, Hans Carl, German Minister in Paraguay. 

Burtt, William C., United States Ambassador in France, October 13, 1936- 
January 7, 1941. = 

BuUSCHENHAGEN, Erich, Colonel, Chief of Staff, German Army in Norway. 

Canaris, Wilhelm, Admiral, Chief of the Office of Foreign Intelligence and 
Counterintelligence of the OKW. 

CARcELLER, Demetrio, Spanish Minister of Industry and Commerce. 

Caro II, King of Rumania, 1930-September 6, 1940. 

Catrovx, Georges, French General, delegate of General de Gaulle and head of 
Free French forces in the Near East. 

Cavaenarr, Domenico, Italian Admiral, Chief of the Italian Naval Staff and 
Under Secretary of State for the Navy, 1933-December 8, 1940. 

CAVALLERO, Ugo, Count, Italian General, Chief of the Armed Forces General 
Staff from December 6, 1940. 
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CHEN CHIEH, Chinese Ambassador in Germany. 

Crane Kar-suex, Generalissimo, Leader of the Kuomintang; President of the 
Executive Yuan (Premier). 

CuristT1aAn X, King of Denmark. 

CruRcHILL, Winston Spencer, British Prime Minister. 

CIANO DI CoRTELLAzzO, Count Galeazzo, son- -in-law of Mussolini ; Italian Foreign 
Minister. . ia ; 3 

Cincar-Mazrxovié, Aleksandar, Yugoslav Foreign Minister. 

CLAUSEN, Frits, Leader of the Danish National Socialist party (DNSAP). 

Croprus, Carl, Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Department of the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry. 

Coorrr, Alfred Duff, British Minister of Information. 

CosMELLI, Giuseppe, Counselor of Embassy in the Italian Embassy in Germany, 
with the rank of Minister. 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, British Ambassador in the Soviet Union. 

CsAxy, Count Istvin, Hungarian Foreign Minister, 1938-January 27, 1941. 

Cverxovié, Dragi$a, Yugoslav Minister President. | 

Daraprer, Edouard, President of the French Council of Ministers, April 1938~ 
March 1940. 

Dagan, Jean Francois, Admiral, French Minister of the Navy. 

Darré, R. Walther, Reich Minister for Food and Agriculture. 

Déat, Marcel, French journalist, editor of the Paris collaborationist newspaper 
L’Oeuvre. 

bE GAULLE, Charles, French General, Head of the French National Committee - 
and leader of the Free French Forces. 

DecRELLE, Léon, leader of the Belgian fascist Rex party. 

DeExKanozov, Vladimir Georgievich, Soviet Deputy People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, 1939-1945; Ambassador in Germany, November 1940-June 1941. 

Dentz, Henri, French General; High Commissioner in Syria and Lebanon and 
Commander in Chief of French forces in the Levant from December 9, 1940. 

bE VALERA, Eamon, Prime Minister of Ireland and Minister for External Affairs. 

DreckHorr, Hans Heinrich, German Ambassador in the United States, May 1937; 
recalled to Berlin for consultation, November 1938 and did not return to his 
post ; on special assignment in the Foreign Ministry, 1988-1943. 

Dies, Martin, United States Congressman from Texas; Chairman of the House 
of Representatives Special Committee on Un-American Activities, 

Déwrrz, Karl, Admiral, Commander of the Submarine Arm, German Navy. 

Doenzerg, Alexander, Freiherr von, Minister, Chief of Protocol of the German 
Foreign Ministry. 

Donovan, William Joseph, Colonel, American lawyer, unofficial observer for the 
Secretary of the Navy in southeastern Europe, December 1940-March 1941. 

Doveias-Hamitton, Douglas, Duke of Hamilton. 

Doyen, Paul André, General, Chairman of the French delegation with the 
German Armistice Commission from September 12, 1940. 

Draganov, Parvan, Bulgarian Minister in Germany. 

Epen, Anthony, British Secretary of State for War, May 11-December 22, 1940; 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs from December 22, 1940. 

Ersacu-Scuéneera, Viktor, Prinz zu, German Minister in Greece. 

ExpManneporr?, Otto von, German Minister in Hungary. 

EsPinosa DE Los Monteros, Eugenio, Major General, Spanish Ambassador in 
Germany. 

Erzporr, Hasso von, Senior Counselor, Representative of the German Foreign 

* Ministry with the High Command of the Army. 
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Errez, Erwin, German Minister in Iran. 

Fapgictus, Wilhelm, German Minister in Rumania, 1936-January 1941. 

FALKENHogsT, Nikolaus von, Colonel General, German Military Commander in 
Norway. 

Fanmvacct, Roberto, Italian journalist and politician; editor of the Regime 
Fascista; member of the Fascist Grand Council. 

Favaerossa, Carlo, Italian General, Undersecretary for War Production in the 
Ministry of War. 

Freanpt, Rainer von, Chairman of the Finnish delegation to the Mixed Com- 
mittee in Moscow to negotiate on the Petsamo nickel mines, 

Fuov, Bogdan, Bulgarian Minister President. 

Fuanvin, Pierre Etienne, French Left Republican deputy, former Premier; For- - 
eign Minister, December 14, 1940—February 9, 1941. 

Franco y BawaMonpz, Francisco, Spanish Chief of State, President of the 
Government, and Generalissimo of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Franco y BAHAMONDE, Nicolas, Spanish Ambassador in Portugal. 

Frank, Hans, Reich Minister, former Bavarian Minister of Justice; President 
of the Academy for German Law; Governor General ot the occupied Polish 
territories. 

Frank, Karl Hermann, State Secretary of the Reich Protectorate of Bohemia 

; and Moravia. 

Freyrac, Reinhold, Senior Counselor, Head of Political Division IX in the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry. 


. Frick, Wilhelm, Reich Minister of Interior. 


Frickr, Kurt, German Admiral, Chief of the Operations Division of the Naval 
War Staff. 

FréricHer, Hans, Swiss Minister in Germany. 

Founx, Walther, German Minister of Economics; President of the Reichsbank. 

GassRIELLI, Luigi, Italian Minister in Irag._ 

Garencu, Grigore, Rumanian Minister in the Soviet Union. 

GaMELIN, Maurice Gustave, French General, Allied Commander in Chief, Sep- 
tember 1939-May 1940. 

Gavutte. See DE GAULLE, 

Gavs, Friedrich, Director of the Legal Department of the German Horrige 
Ministry. 

GayYLani. See RasHin ALI AL-GAYLANL 

Grorce II, King of Greece. 

George VI, King of Great Britain. 

GrrsTEensenc, Alfred, Colonel in the Luftwaffe, German Air Attaché in Rumania. 

Giannini, Amedeo, Director of Commercial Affairs in the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs with rank of Ambassador. — 

Gicvztu, Ion, Rumanian Minister President, July 4~September 4, 1940. = 

Gérine, Hermann Wilhelm, President of the Reichstag; Minister President of 
Prussia and Reich Minister for Air; Commander in Chief of the Luftwaffe ; 
Commissioner for the Four Year Plan; designated successor to Hitler; 
Reichsmarschall. 

GoreLKin, Nikolay, Soviet Ambassador in Italy. 

Granpr, Count Dino, former Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs; member of the 
Fascist Grand Council; Minister of Justice. 

Gxazrant, Rodolfo, Marshal of Italy, Chief of the Army General Staff; Com- 
mander in Chief in North Africa and Governor of Libya. 

GrEcIANU, Constantin, Rumanian Minister in Germany, November 22, 1940- 
January 24, 1941; nominal Foreign Minister, December 21, 1940-January 
1941. ° 
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Grecort¢, Danilo, Yugoslav journalist, political editor of the newspaper Vreme. - 

Grosz, Fritz, German Minister in Iraq until 1939; subsequently on special 
assignments in the Foreign Ministry. 

Grors, Otto, Secretary of Legation in Political Division I M, German Foreign, 
Ministry. 

Grunpuere, Werner yon, Head of Political Division VI in the eeneed Foreign 

Ministry. : 

GuanI, Alberto, Uruguayan Foreign Minister. 

GUARNASCHELLI, Giovanni-Batista, Deputy Director in charge of European and 
Mediterranean Affairs, Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Ginrtner, Christian, Swedish Foreign Minister. 

Gu1san, Henri, General, Swiss Army Chief of sas 

Gustav V, King of Sweden. 

Guzzoni, Alfredo, Italian General, Deputy Chief of the Armed Forces General 
Staff and Under Secretary in the Ministry of War, November 29, 1940-June 
1941, 

Gyss~ine, Georg, German Consul at Los Angeles; Consul General, December | 
1940. 

Happap, Osman Kemal, private secretary and confidential emissary of the Grand - 
Mufti; used the alias of Tewfik Ali al-Shakir. 

Haein, William, Quisling’s representative in Germany, 1939-1940; Minister of 
Commerce and Supply in Quisling’s Norwegian Government of April 1940; 
Provisional Minister of Interior in Norwegian State Council, September 25, 
1940. 

Hatoer, Franz, German General, Chief of the Army General Staff, 

Hauirax, Viscount, Edward Wood, British Secretary of State for Foreign At. 
fairs, February 25, 1938-December 22, 1940; Ambassador in the United 
States from January 24, 1941. 

Hamutton.. See Dove.as-HAMILTON. 

Hannexen, Hermann von, Major General, Under State Secretary and Chief of 
Raw Materials Division, Reich Ministry of Economics. 

Hansen, Erich, General, Head of the German Armed Forces mission in Ru- 
mania, October 1940-June 1941. 

Havusuorgr, Albrecht, professor of political geography and geopolitics, Uni- 
versity of Berlin; son of Karl Haushofer. 

HavsuHorer, Karl, retired German General, President of Society for Geopolitics; 
lecturer at Munich University. 

Haye. See Henry-Hare, 

Heseexetn, Erich, Counselor of Embassy, German Embassy in Spain. 

Henin, Sven Anders, Swedish explorer of Asia. 

Herzen, Viktor von, German Minister in Yugoslavia, 

Hetnsure, Curt, Head of Political Division IV, German Foreign Ministry. 

HemmMen, Hans Richard, Chairman of the Special Commission on Economic 
Questions with the German Armistice Commission. 

Hemret, Eduard, German Minister in Ireland. 

Hencxe, Andor, Senior Counselor with official rank of Minister, Representative 
of the German Foreign Ministry with the German Armistice Commission in / 
Wiesbaden. 

Henry-Hare, Gaston, French Ambassador in the United States. 

Hentie, Werner Otto von, Near East specialist, on special assignments in the 
German Foreign Ministry, 1939-1941. 

Herzog, James Barry M., South African politician and General; Prime Minis- 
ter, 1927-1939 ; Nationalist leader. 

4618896086 . 
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Hess, Rudolf, Reich Minister, Hitler’s Deputy as leader of the National Socialist 
party. : 

Hewex, Walther, Senior Counselor, member of the Foreign Minister’s Personal 
. Staff and his personal representative with Hitler. 

Heynoricu, Reinhard, SS-Gruppenfiihrer, Chief of the Security Police and Se- 
curity Service. 

Hiteer, Gustav, Counselor of Embassy in the German Embassy in the Soviet 
Union. 

Himmurr, Heinrich, Reichsfitihrer SS and Chief of the German Police; Reich 
Commissar for the Consolidation of the German National Community. 
Hrrier, Adolf, Leader of the German National Socialist pats Fiihrer and 

Chancellor, Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht. 

Hoakzz, Sir Samuel, British Ambassador in Spain. 

Horr, Rush, United States Senator from West Virginia, 1935-1941. 

Horry pz NacynAnya, Miklos, Admiral, Regent of Hungary. 

Howanp, Roy Wilson, American newspaperman, chairman of the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper chain. 

Hornincen-Hvens, Oswald, Baron von, German Minister in Portugal. 

Huene. See Hoynincen-HvENE. 

Hott, Cordell, United States Secretary of State. 

Huwtzicer, Charles, French general, Chairman of French delegation to the 
German Armistice Commission in Wiesbaden, June-September 12, 1940; 
appointed Minister of War, September 6, 1940. 

Husarni, Haj Amin, al-, Mufti of Jerusalem ; Arab leader. 

Huss, Pierre John, Hearst press representative in Germany; head of the 
Hearst International News Service in Berlin. 

Ian Savp, King of Saudi Arabia. 

Ickes, Harold L., United States Secretary of the Interior. 

In6niti, Ismet, General, President of the Turkish Republic. 

Jackson, Robert H., United States Attorney General. 

Jacomonr pr San Savino, Francesco, Italian Viceroy of Albania. 

Joni, Alfred, General, Chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff of the OKW. 

KAMIL AL-GAYLANI, Iraq Minister in Turkey, brother of Rashid .al-Gaylani. 

Kass, Shunichi, Japanese Counselor of Embassy in Berlin. 

KEITEL, Wilhelm, Field Marshal, Chief of the OKW. 

Kennepy, Joseph P., United States Ambassador in Great Britain, January 17, 
1938-November 30, 1940. 

Kerrier, Wilhelm, State Secretary for special duties in the German Foreign 

Ministry. 

Krewrrz, Werner, Colonel, German Adjutant with the King of the Belgians. 
Kiinerr, Freiherr Manfred von, German Minister in Slovakia, July 1940- 
- January 1941; Minister in Rumania from January 24, 1941. ~ 

KrvimAx1, Toivo Mikael, Finnish Minister in Germany. 

Knott, Karl, Counselor, Head of Political Division VIII, German Foreign 
Ministry. 

Kwox, William Franklin, United States Secretary of the Navy. 

Koécuer, Otto, German Minister in Switzerland. 

Koester, Hans, Consul, official of Political Division II, German Foreign 
Ministry. 

Kosteine, Ernst, Lieutenant General, German Military Attaché in the Soviet 
Union. 

- Korzontay, Alexandra, Soviet Minister in Sweden. 
Konoysg, Prince Fumimaro, Japanese Prime Minister. 
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Korpr, Erich, Senior Counselor, Foreign Minister’s Secretariat, German For- 
eign Ministry. : ‘. 

Kramanz, Hans, official in Political Division I of the German Foreign Ministry. 

Krrewinscx, Edgars, Latvian Minister in Germany, 1988-1940. 

Ketmuer, Ewald Ludwig, Counselor of Legation; an official of the News Serv- 
ice and Press Department of the German Foreign Ministry. . 

Kurusv, Saburo, Japanese Ambassador in Germany, December 1939-February 
1941. 

La Lavurencie, Benoit Leon de Fornel de, General, Delegate General of the 
French Government in the occupied territory, August 17—December 18, 1940. 

Lammers, Hans, Reich Minister, Chief of the Reich Chancellery. 

Lanemann, Otto, German Minister in Uruguay. ~ 

Lava, Pierre, Vice-President of the French Council of Ministers, July 12-De- 
cember 18, 1940; Minister of Foreign Affairs, October 28-December 13, 1940. 

Leany, William. D., Admiral, United States Ambassador in France from anu- 
ary 8, 1941. 

Lxroroxp III, King of the Belgians. 

Lequio, Francesco, Italian Ambassador in Spain from September 1940. 

Ley, Robert, Leader of the German Labor Front, Director of the National So- 
cialist party organization. 

Lrxvs, Rudolf, official of the Dienststelle Ribbentrop; Counselor, German For- 
eign Ministry, on special assignment with the Foreign Minister. 

LinppercH, Charles A., American aviator; Colonel, United States Army Air 
Corps Reserve. 2 

List, Wilhelm, German Field Marshal, Commander of the Twelfth Army sta-— 
tioned in southern Rumania, 

Lrvineston, Henry Brockholst, British Consul at Geneva. 

Lorenz, Werner, SS-Obergruppenfiihrer, Head of the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle. 

Loru1an, Philip Kerr, Marquess of, British Ambassador in the United States, 
August 30, 1939-December 12, 1940. 

Lunpstrom, Edvin, Counselor in the Finnish Legation in Germany. 

Lurser, Martin, Senior Counselor, Director of the Department for German In 
ternal Affairs, German Foreign Ministry. 

Macex, Vladko, leader of the Croatian Peasant party; Deputy Minister Presi- 
dent of Yugoslavia. 

” Macxkensen, Hans Georg von, German Ambassador in Italy. 

Maaaz Y Pers, Antonio, Marquis de, Spanish Ambassador in Germany, August 
1987-August 1940. 

Maran, Daniel F., South African Nationalist party leader; member of the South 
African Parliament. 

Man1v, Lulius, leader of the Rumanian National Peasant party ; former Minister 
President. 

MANNERHEIM, Baron Carl Gustaf Emil, Field Marshal, Commander of the Fin- 
nish Army. 

MANoILescu, Mihai, Rumanian Foreign Minister, July 4-September 14, 1940. 

Manie-Jos&, wife of Prince Umberto, the heir apparent to the throne of Italy, 
Sister of King Leopold III of the Belgians. 

Magxovid. See Crncar-Marxovi6, 

Manras, Efisio, Italian Military Attaché in Germany; Italian General at the 
High Command of the German Armed Forces. 

Magrius, Georg, Minister, Head of Division W XII in the Economic Policy De- 
partment, German Foreign Ministry; Chief German delegate to the Inter- 
national Danube Conference. 
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Matsvoxa, Yosuke, Japanese Minister for Forelgn Affairs. 
Mavgoupis, Nicholas, Under Secretary of State in the Greek Ministry of For- 
. eign Affairs. 

Muissner, Otto, Chief of the German Presidential Chancellery; State Minister 
with the rank of Reich Minister. 

MeEtcHers, Wilhelm, Counselor, Head of Political Division VII, German Foreign 
Ministry. 

MeEneMeEncIoctu, Numan, Reavetaey General of the Turkish Foreign Ministry. 

Meraxas, John, General, Greek Minister President, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
War, Navy, and Air, 1936-January 29, 1941 

Miar I, King of Rumania from September 6, 1940. 

Mrixoran, Anastas Ivanovich, People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade of the 
Soviet Union; Deputy Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, 

Mica, Erhard, Field Marshal, Inspector General of the Luftwaffe. 

Mororov, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich, Chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the Soviet Union; People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 

Mottxe, Hans Adolf von, German Ambassador in Poland, 1934-1939; on special 
assignments in the Foreign Ministry involving examination and exploitation 
of captured Polish and French diplomatic documents, 

Mownrnzr, P. Pamon, Colonel, Thai Minister of State without Portfolio. 

MorcentHav, Henry, United States Secretary of the Treasury. 

Morais, Leland B., Counselor and Chargé d’ Affaires in the United States Em- 
bassy in Germany, October 1940-December 1941. 

Mugpuy, Robert Daniel, Counselor in the United States Embassy in France. 

Mussorrn1, Benito, founder of the Italian fascist party; Head of the Govern- 
ment and Prime Minister; Commander of the Armed Forces. 

Mort, Ettore, Secretary of the Fascist party, October 31, 1939-October 30, 1940. 

NevsaAcHer, Hermann, Special Representative in charge of economic questions 

_ at the German Legation in Bucharest. 

NeEvuRAtTH, Constantin, Freiherr von, Reich Protector of Bohemia and Moravia. 

‘Norsex, Eduard Willy, German Minister in Pert. 

NOLDEKE, Wilhelm, Consul General, official in the Cultural Policy Department of 

_the German Foreign Ministry in special charge of negotiations regarding 
population transfers and cultural agreements. 

Noavis, Auguste Paul, French General; Resident General and Commander in 
Chief in Morocco. . 

Norrae, Heinrich, Secretary of Legation in the German Embassy in China in 
charge of the office in Chungking. 

Numan. See MENEMENCIOGLU, 

Nuri as-Sarp, several times Minister President and Foreign Minister of Iraq; 
Foreign Minister in the Cabinet of Rashid Ali al-Gaylani, March a 
January 28, 1941. 

1 Oxnasut, Chuichi, Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister. 

Onivera, Ricardo, Argentine Ambassador in Germany. 

Osuma, Hiroshi, General, Japanese Ambassador in Germany, November 1938~- 
December 1939, and from February 1941. 

Orr, Eugen, Major General, German Ambassador in Japan. 

OuMANSKY, Constantine Alexandrovitch, Soviet Ambassador in the United States. 

Paasrxgivi, Juho K., Finnish Minister in the Soviet Union. 

Papen, Franz von, German Ambassador in Turkey. 

Pav, Prince, Regent of Yugoslavia._ 

Pavtov, Vladimir, Secretary in the Embassy of the Soviet Union in Germany. 

Pérarn, Henri Philippe, Marshal of France; Chief of State. 
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Perrovicesou, Constantin, Rumanian Minister of Interior, September 1940- 
January 1941, : 

Peyrouron, Marcel, Secretary General of the French Ministry of Interior, 
August 1940; Minister of Interior, September 6, 1940-February 15, 1941. : 

Prewreer, Peter, Counselor in the German Embassy in Italy, October 1938~ 
November 1940; in charge of the German Mission at Tirana, November 
1940-November 1941. 

Pmow, Oswald, Minister of Defense of the Union of South Africa, 41938-1939; 
member of the South African Nationalist party and member of Parliament. 

Por, Valer, Minister, Chief Rumanian delegate in negotiations with Hungary, 
August 1940; subsequently, special envoy of the Rumanian Government 
in. Berlin. . 

Porov, Ivan Vladimir, Bulgarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Prijrer, Curt Max, German Ambassador in Brazil. 

‘Quisiine, Vidkun, Norwegian politician and official; leader of the Norwegian 
Nasjonal Samling movement. : 

Raever, Erich, Admiral, Commander in Chief of the German Navy. 

Ramaay, Henrik, Finnish industrialist and politician. 

Rasum At at-GayLAnt, Iraq Minister President, March 31, 1940-January 31, 
1941, 

Renvex, George William, British Minister in Bulgaria. 

Renrue-Fink, Cecil von, German Minister and Reich Plenipotentiary in Denmark. 

Reyrnavp, Paul, President of the French Council of Ministers, March-June 1940. 

Russewntrop, Joachim von, German Foreign Minister. 

Riccardi, Raffaello, Italian Minister of Trade and International reynents: 

Ricueret, Arvid, Swedish Minister in Germany. . 

Ricuter, Herbert Georg, German Consul at Tetuaén. 

RicHTHOFEN, Herbert, Freiherr von, German Minister in Bulgaria. 

RintTeEtLEN, Emil von, Minister, Dirigent in the Political Department of the German 
Foreign Ministry. 

Rivreren, Enno von, General, German Military Attaché in Italy; German Gen- 
eral at Headquarters of the Italian Armed Forces from September 20, 1940, 

Rirrer, Karl, Ambassador on special assignment in the German Foreign Ministry. 

Rizo-Raneast, Alexander, Greek Minister in Germany. 

Roatta, Mario, Deputy Chief of the Italian Army General Staff. a : 

Roostvett, Franklin Delano, President of the United States of America. 

Rosso, Augusto, Italian Ambassador in the Soviet Union. 

Rust, Bernhard, Reich Minister for Science, Education and Public Instruction, 

Ryrt, Risto, Finnish Minister President, December 1939-December 1940; Presi- 
dent from December 19, 1940. 

SapaTH, Hermann Friedrich, Senior Counselor, Head of Division Ww II in the 
Economic Policy Department, German Foreign Ministry. 

Satazan, Antonio de Oliveira, Portuguese Minister President; also Minister of 
Finance, Minister of War, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

SaRacoc.ov, Siikrii, Turkish Foreign Minister. 

Scaventus, Erik, Danish Foreign Minister. 

Scuerrennena, Hilger, Freiherr van, Counselor, official in the Economie Poliey 
Department, German Foreign Ministry. 

ScHioKEpanz, Arno, Chief of Staff of the Aussenpolitisches Amt of the NSDAP. 

Sonmacu, Baldur von, Reichsleiter of the NSDAP for Youth Education ; 
Gauleiter of Vienna. 

Scuterer, Rudolf, Deputy of the Representative of the Foreign Ministry with 


the German Military Commander in France; given Tone of Consul General, 
October 1940, 
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Scurorrerer, Gustay, Ministerialdirigent, German Ministry of Economics. 

Scumit, Paul Karl, Senior Counselor, later Minister; Director of the News 
Service and Press Department, German Foreign Ministry. 

Scumint, Paul Otto Gustav, Minister, interpreter in the German Foreign Min- 
istry ; attached to the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat. 

Scraconvt, Rudolf, Colonel, Chief Wehrmacht Adjutant with Hitler. 

Scunvurre, Karl, Minister, Head of Division W IV in the Economic Policy De- 
partment, Germany Foreign Ministry. 

ScHoEN, Wilhelm Freiherr von, German Ambassador in Chile. 

Scroxz, Herbert, German Consul at Boston. 

_Sonorensore, Friedrich Werner, Count von der, German Ambassador in the 
Soviet Union. 

ScuHwaRzMann, Hans, official in the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat, German 
Foreign Ministry. 

Sesrano SuNER, Ramén, Spanish Minister of Interior, January 1938-October 
16, 1940; Minister of Foreign Affairs, October 17, 1940-September 1942. 

Sryss-Inquakt, Arthur, Reich Commissar for the Occupied Netherlands. 

SHawkat, Naji, Iraq Minister of Justice, March 31, 1940-January 28, 1941. 

Seeatort, Toshio, Japanese Ambassador in Italy, December 1938-October 1939 ; 
adviser to the Japanese Foreign Ministry. 

Suxvagtsev, Alexander A., Soviet Ambassador in Germany, September 1939- 
November 1940. 

Siecrriep, Herbert, Counselor, official of the Secretariat of the State Secretary, 
German Foreign Ministry. 

Sra, Horia, leader of the Rumanian Iron Guard (Legionnaire movement) ; 
Deputy Minister President, September 14, 1940-January 27, 1941. 

Smuts, Jan Christian, General, Prime Minister, Minister of Defence and Com- 
mander in Chief of South African Armed Forces. 
Sonotev, Arkady A., Secretary General of the Soviet Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs; chief Soviet delegate to the International Danube Conference. 
Soppv, Ubaldo, Italian General; Under Secretary in the War Ministry and 
Deputy Chief of the Armed Forces General Siaff, June 13, 1940-November 
29, 1940; Commander of the Armed Forces in Albania, November 9, 1940- 
January 13, 1941. 

Sdprrstom, Staffan John, Chief of the Political Division of the Swedish For- 
eign Ministry. - 

SonntErrHner, Franz, Counselor, official in the Secretariat of the German For- 
eign Minister. 

SPIEGEL VON UND zU PECKELSHEIM, Karl Edgar, Freiherr, German Consul at 
New Orleans, with personal rank of Consul General 

Sranmer, Heinrich, official in charge of Far Eastern questions in the Dienst- 
stelle Ribbentrop; assigned to the Embassy in Japan with the rank-of 
Minister, September, 1940. 

Sraur, Josef Vissarionovich, Secretary General of the Central Committee of 
the Communist party of the Soviet Union and member of the Politburo. 

Sraunrne, Thorvald, Danish Minister President. 

Sremncracut von Moyrianp, Adolf, Baron, Counselor in the German Foreign 
Ministry ; member of the Foreign Minister’s Personal Staff. 

Srmson, Henry Lewis, United States Secretary of War. 

Srouerer, Eberhard von, German Ambassador in Spain. 

Srienacer, Karl-Heinrich von, General, Chairman, German Armistice Commis- 

- gion in Wiesbaden, June 1940-February 12, 1941. 

Sritpwacer, Otto von, General, German ee Conmmander: in France from 

October 1940. 
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Srugpza, Prince Mihai, Rumanian Foreign Minister, Saptsuner i¢-Decomber. 21,. 
1940. 

Suter. See Serzano SuNer. 

SvinHurvop, Pebr Evind, President of Finland, 1931-1937. 

Szr6say, Dime, General, Hungarian Minister in Germany. 

Tarexawa, Yoshitsugu, General, Japanese Ambassador in the Soviet Union, 
September 1940-1942, = 

TrLEKI, Count P4l, Hungarian Minister President. 

TrERsoven, Josef, Reich Commissar for occupied Norway. . 

Tewrik ALI aL-SHakin. See Havpap, Osman Kemal. 

ToeRMANN, Edmund, Freiherr von, German Ambassador in Argentina. 

Tomas, Georg, General, Head of the War Eeonomy and Armaments Office: 
(Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamt) of the OKW. 

Tromsen, Hans, Counselor of Embassy, Chargé d’Affaires of the German 
Embassy in the United States. 

TipPpELsxincH, Kurt von, Lieutentant General, Deputy Chief for Intelligence of 
the German General Staff (Oberquartiermeister IV). 

TirretsKincH, Werner von, Minister, Cominelor in the German ae in the- 
Soviet Union. 

Tiso, Joseph Monsignor, leader of Slovak People’s party ; President of Slovakia. 

Topt, Fritz, Reich Minister of Armaments and Munition; Inspector General of 
German highways. 

Toao, Shigenori, Japanese Ambassador in the Soviet Union, 1938-1940. 

Trott zu Sotz, Adam von, official of the Information Department of the German. 
Foreign Ministry. 

TuKa, Vojtech, Slovak Minister President. 

Twarpowsk, Fritz von, Director of the Cultural Policy Department, German: 
Foreign Ministry. 

Vettsens, Joseph, Lieutenant Colonel in the Luftwaffe, Géring’s special repre— 
sentative for negotiations with Finland concerning armaments, 1940-1941. 

Vian, Juan, General, Spanish Minister for Air. 

Visconti Prasca, Sebastiano, General, Commander of Italian forces in Albania. 

VorntE, Janos, Hungarian Deputy Foreign Minister. 

Vysuinsxy, Andrey Yanuaryevich, Vice Chairman, Soviet Council of People’s: 
Commissars; First Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

WatsuE, Joseph Patrick, Secretary General of the Ministry for External Affairs: 
of Ireland. 

Wane CHING-WEI, Chinese political leader, head of a Chinese Central Govern-- 
ment at Nanking sponsored by Japan. 

Wasgtimont, Walter, German General, Chief of the Department of National De- 
fense (Abt. L), Wehrmacht Operations Staff. 

WeizsAcxer, Ernst, Freiherr von, State Secretary of the German Foreign Min-- 
istry. 

WEtcK, Wolfgang, Fretherr von, Counselor in the Political Department of the- 
German Foreign Ministry, assigned to the German Armistice Commission in 
Wiesbaden. 

Wettes, Sumner, United States Under Secretary of State. _ 

Wenptek, Ernst, German Minister in Bolivia. 

Weryaanp, Maxime, General, French Minister of National Defense, June 17—- 
September 6, 1940; Delegate General of the French Government in French: 
Africa, September 6, 1940-November 1941. 

Wurre, William Allen, editor of Emporia (Kansas) Gazette; founder and chair-- 
man of the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies. 

Wien, Viktor, Prinz zu, German Minister in Sweden. 
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WienEMANN, Fritz, Captain, German Consul General at San Francisco, 

Wrest, Emil Karl Josef, Director of the Economic Policy Department, German 
Foreign Ministry. 

Wie, Ulrich, Colonel, Chief of the infantry arm of the Swiss Army, 1936- 
December 1940. 

Writer, Wendell, Republican candidate for the Presidency of the United States, 
1940. 

Wrrrine, Rolf Johan, Finnish Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Worrmann, Ernst, Director of the Political Department of the German Foreign 
Ministry with the title of Under State Secretary. 

‘Woutrnat, Helmuth, Prussian State Councilor; Ministerialdirektor for special 
assignments in the Four Year Plan; Bank Commissioner in the Netherlands, 
1940-1941. 

‘Woop, Robert E., Brigadier thin’ chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co.; head of the “America First” Committee. 

* ZAMBONI, Guelfo, Counselor, Italian Embassy in Germany. 

Zecuxin, Erich Wilhelm, German Minister in Lithuania, 1933-1940. 

ZremKe, Kurt, Minister, Representative of the German Foreign Ministry in the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, September 1939-January 1941. 


Appendix IV 


GLOSSARY 
OF GERMAN TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS? 


AA, Auswiartiges Amt, the German 
Foreign Ministry 

Abt., Abteilung, department 

Abt. L., Abt. Landesverteidigung, the 
Department of National Defense in 
the Wehrmacht Operations Staff 

Abwehr, counterintelligence, the For- 
eign Intelligence Service of the 
OKW 

Adjutantur, staff of adjutants 

Alpenveilchen (Cyclamen), code name 
for the planned dispatch of German 
reinforcements to Albania 

Ang, Angabe, a designation given 
when action of more than one sort 
was to be taken ona paper. In such 
cases the relevant instructions were 
usually split up as Ang. I, I, ete., 
which designations followed the file 
numbers 

AO, Auslandsorganisation, foreign or- 
ganization of the National Socialist 
party concerned with German na- 
tionals living abroad 

APA, Aussenpolitisches Amt, foreign 
affairs office of the National So- 
cialist party 

Assessor, candidate for the higher 
German Civil Service, serving for a 


probationary period in an adminis- . 


trative department prior to perma- 
—hent appointment 

Attila, code name for a German oc- 
cupation of unoccupied France 

Aus, Ausl., Ausland, the foreign in- 
telligence department of the OKW 

Ausl./Abw., Amt Ausland/Abwehr, 
the office of foreign intelligence and 
counterintelligence of the OKW 





* Abbreviations are explained by 
giving the full German terms. These 
terms are explained at their proper 
alphabetical listing. 


Barbarossa, code name for the German. 
military operation. against the So-~ 
viet Union 

BRAM, Biiro RAM, Secretariat of the- 
Reich Foreign Minister 

Brigadefiihrer, SA and SS rank 
equivalent to Brigadier General 

Chefsache, top secret military — 


D, Abteilung Deutschland, Depart- 


ment for German Internal Affairs 
in the German Foreign Ministry 

Del. W., telegraphic symbol for the- 
Special Commission on Economic: 
Questions with the German Armi- 
stice Commission 

Dienststelle Ribbentrop, office of Rib- 
bentrop in his capacity as foreign: 
affairs adviser to Hitler; of de- 
creasing importance after his ap 
pointment as Foreign Minister 

DNB, Deutsches Nachrichtenbiiro,. 
German News Agency, owned by 
the Ministry of Propaganda 

Einsatzgruppe, a special task force- 
organized by the Security Police- 
and Security Service ‘ 

e. 0, ex officio; where this precedes. 
the file number, it indicates that 
there are no previous papers on the- 
Subject bearing this number 

Felix, code name for the intended 
German operation against Gi- 
braltar 

Friedens-HWIX, telegraphic symbol 
used on messages sent from Wies- 
baden by the representative of the- 
Foreign Ministry with the German 
Armistice Commission 

g, geh., geheim, secret 

Gau, the largest territorial admints-- 
trative unit of the National Social- 
ist party 

Gauleiter, highest official in a Gan 
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‘Generallaftzeugmeister, chief of the 
special supply and procurement 
service of the Luftwaffe 

z. K., g. Kdos, geheime Kommando- 
sache, top secret military ; 

g. Rs, geheime Reichssache, top 
secret 

Gruppenfiihrer, SA and SS rank, 
equivalent to Major General 

‘Ha. Pol., symbol for the Economic Pol- 
icy Department in the German For- 
eign Ministry 

‘Hauptsturmfiihrer, SA and SS rank 
equivalent to Army Captain 

Kult., Kulturpolitische Abteilung, the 
Cultural Policy Department of the 
Foreign Ministry 

‘Landesgruppe, German National So- 
cialist party organization for a for- 
eign country, controlled by the 
Auslandsorganisation 

‘Landesgruppenleiter, leader of a 
Landesgruppe > 

‘Luftwaffe, the German Air Force of 
the era of World War II 

‘Marita, code name for the German 
military operation against Greece 

-Ministerialdirektor, a grade in the 
German Civil Service, usually the 
director of a department in a Min- 


‘Ministerialdirigent, a grade in the 
German Civil Service, usually dep- 
uty director of a department in a 
Ministry 

“Multex, a circular telegram 

“NSB, Nationaal-Socialistische Bewe- 
ging, the National Socialist move- 
ment in the Netherlands 

‘NSDAP, Nationalsozialisti- 

-gseche Deutsche Arbeiterpartei, 
National Socialist German Workers 
party, the full title of the National 
Socialist party 

‘Ob. d. H., Oberbefehlshaber des 
Heeres, Commander in Chief of the 
Army 

‘Ob. d. L., Oberbefehlshaber der Luft- 

- waffe, Commander in Chief of the 
Luftwaffe 

“Ob. d. M, Oberbefehlshaber der 
Kriegsmarine, Commander in Chief 
of the Navy. 
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Oberstarbeitsfiihrer, a rank in the 
German Labor Service 

OKH, Oberkommando des Heeres, 
High Command of the Army 

OKL, Oberkommando der Luftwaffe, 
High Command of the Luftwaffe 

OKM, Oberkommando der Kriegsma- 
rine, High Command of the Navy 

OKW, Oberkommando der Wehr- 
macht, High Command of the Wehr- 
macht : 

Pol., Politische Abteilung, Political 
Department of the Foreign Minis- 
try; sub-divided according to geo- 
graphie areas, Referate, each des- 
ignated by a Roman numeral, e.g., 
Pol. IV (see Appendix I) 

R, Recht, Rechtsabteilung, Legal De-, 
partment of the German Foreign 
Ministry 

RAM, Reichsaussenminister, Reich 
Foreign Minister 

Referat, division within a department 
of a German Ministry 


- Reichsfiihrer SS, Commander in 


Chief of the SS 

Reichsleiter, highest rank in the 
National Socialist party 

Reichsmarschall, Reich Marshal, mil- 
itary rank given to Goring 

Reichssicherheitshauptamt, Reich 

- Main Security Office, office of the 
Chief of the Security Police and the 
SD - 

Reichsstatthalter, Reich Governor, 
representative of the Reich in a Ger- 
man territory, either a Land or a 
Reichsgau, with powers of control 
over its entire administration 

RKFDV, Reichskommissariat fiir die 
Festigung des deutschen Volk- 
stums, Reich Commissariat for the 
strengthening of the German na- 
tional community 

RLM, _ Reichsluftfahrtministerium, 
Reich Ministry of Air 

RM, Reichsminister, Reich Minister 

SA, Sturmabteilangen der NSDAP, 
Storm Troops of the NSDAP 
(brown shirts) 

SD, Sicherheitsdienst, security serv- 
ice; intelligence and counterintel- 
ligence agency of the SS 


APPENDIX IV 


Seeloewe (Sea Lion), code name for 
planned German operation against 
Great Britain . 

SKL, Seekriegsleitung, Naval War 
Staff 

Sonnenblume (Sunflower), code name 
for the dispatch of a German ar- 
mored unit to North Africa 

SS, Schutzstaffeln, elite corps of the 
National Socialist party, used for 

~ police and military purposes 

St.S., Staatssekretar, State Secretary 

Sturmbannfiihrer, SA and SS rank 
equivalent to Major 

U. St.8., Unterstaatssekretaér, Under 
State Secretary 

VDA, Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum 
im Ausland, an organization with 
the aim of strengthening the Ger- 
man national groups outside the 
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German borders; in the course of 
1933 it fell under the control of the 
National Socialist party 
Volksdeutsche, ethnic Germans, ie, 
persons belonging to the German 
cultural community living outside 
the frontiers of the Reich and not 
Reich subjects 
W, Wirtschaftspolitische Abteilung, 
Economic Policy Department in the 
German Foreign Ministry 
Wehrmacht, designation of the Ger- 
man armed forces after 1935 
WFSt, Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab, 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff, an of- 
fice in the OKW engaged in opera- 
tions planning 


zu, to, in connection with; where this 


precedes the file number it indi- 
cates that the previous papers on 
the subject have this number 


Appendix V 
BOUNDARIES OF LITHUANIAN STRIP, 1940 


(Document No. 24, footnote 2) 
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